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PRIMITIVE CONCEPTS AND THE ORIGIN OF 
CULTURAL PATTERNS 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
University of Missouri 


ABSTRACT 


A culture is a complex of pattern ideas or cultural patterns. A combination of 
the psychological and historical methcd is necessary for the study of their origin. 
The mind of primitive man resembled that of the child; it was a pre-experiential or 
pre-traditional mind. In the sense that the primitive mird was not critical, and had 
no eion ige of the science of logic, it was pre-logical, but not in the sense in which 
Lévy-Bruhl uses that term, because, while the experience of primitive man was dif- 
ferent from our own, he had the capacity to acquire this experience. Such minds are 
still to be found among the masses of mankind today. Nature furnishes man with 
inborn generalized patterns for carryirg on the fundamental activities of nutrition, 
reproduction, and defense. These blurred inborn patterns are one source of our cul-: 
tural patterns. The physical environment is a second source, and the primitive 
group life which man lived before he was human in the primary groups is a third. 
Primitive occupations; as Dewey has pointed out, probably furnished man with his 
principal social and cultural patterns, The hunting pastern; which dominates busi- 
ness, war, and many other predatory activities of life, still plays a large part, but is 
associated with the child-care pattern, which is non-predatory, altruistic, and co-op- 
‘erative. Certain periods in our cultural history have emphasized the one and others 
the other pattern. While human culture has a fundamental general pattern based on 
the essential life processes, a “universal culture pattern,” such as Wissler suggests, is 
too fixed and arbitrary. Man is a value-making as well as‘a tool-making machine. | 
Culture is the process by which the spiritual element in'man is ‘gradually transform- 
ing not oy the pei Orgone but man himself , 


We have seen that cultural er takes place Wu the 
invention and use by. groups cf what we may call “pattern ideas.” 


i Chapter v of a book on The Direction of Social Evolution: A Study of Social 
Origins and Development, soon to be published by The Century Co. 
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These become embodied in the group tradition and objectified in 
language, tools, and institutions. They thus become “cultural pat- 
terns.” Any given culture or civilization is really a great complex, 
of pattern ideas or cultural patterns which dominate the behavior 
of the members of that cultural group. We have seen in a general 
way what the process of originating new cultural patterns is like: 
’ but we shall need to study. this process more concretely in order to 
understand the origin and development of the patterns of human. 
culture in general. We shall need to combine the psychological and 
the historical method to understand the origin of the patterns of 
culture. 

. First of all, we shall need to understand what has been called 
the primitive mind and its concepts.: We have given up the idea 
that the mind of the very first men was fundamentally different in ~ 
its powers from our own. Still we know also that it was very dif- 
ferent, if we take mind in the concrete sense as the sum of the 
thoughts, feelings, and values of a particular individual or group. 
For. the mind in this sense represents an accumulation and is an 
outcome of long experience on the part of the individual or the 
group. At the very beginning of human history there could have 
been no such accumulation of experience. In order to. accumu- 
late experience, groups must possess verbal language or. articu- 
‘late speech; and it is generally agreed. that human history in 
the strict sense did not begin until man acquired his powers of 
‘speech. Therefore, the very earliest human groups could have had 
no accumulation of knowledge or experience. Tradition had not 
begun, or at least had not been established. There was, therefore, 
no culture. In this sense, the mind of primitive man must have 
been like the mind of a child. It was a mind without accumulated 
experience, or a pre-experiential mind. More strictly, perhaps, we 
should call it “a pre-traditional mind.” What we mean is clear. It 
was a mind that had everything to learn, and its only guides were | 
natural impulses, the.situation of the moment, and the capacities to 
feel and think. There must have been a real parallelism between 
- such a mind and the mind of the brute, as well as of the child; in- 
deed, the mind of the brute had been left behind only in the sense 
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that a new mind, with human capacity for learning, had come on to 
the stage. 
Science is the accumulation of tested knowledge. There could 
have been no such accumulation at the very beginning of hu- ` 
man history, and consequently there could have been no science. 
Hence the mind of primitive man was pre-scientific. It had no test- 
ed knowledge, and therefore could make no judgments upon the 
basis of tested knowledge. Its judgments had to be reached upon 
the basis of impulse, feeling, imagination, and only the faintest be- 
ginnings of controlled reasoning. This is only saying in effect what 
we have already said when we called the earliest human mind “pre- 
experiential.” 
The earliest men had no knowledge of thinking processes or of 
correct ways of thinking. They had no critical ability, because such 
ability comes only from long experience and reflection upon the 
methods of thought. The primitive mind was, therefore, uncritical 
or credulous. It had no critical intelligence, and therefore we may 
call it “pre-logical” in the sense that it did not know as yet how to 
criticize or control its own thought processes. As logic is itself a 
science based upon the knowledge of thought processes, when we 
called the primitive mind “pre-scientific” we had already said that 
it was pre-logical in the sense that it had no knowledge of the sci- 
ence of logic. If logical thought processes were hereditary and 
organic in man, there would be no need of establishing a science of 
logic; but they are not hereditary, and so we have to learn slowly 
how to control and criticize our thought processes. This, primitive 
man had not done, and in this sense his mind was pre-logical. 
These facts were first pointed out by Professor Lévy-Bruhl, 
who held that the mind differed so much in its different stages of 
development that we must consider the primitive mind as being 
absolutely different from our own. This is an extreme view which 
is not justified.? The content of the mind of civilized man is, how- 
ever, largely an acquirement which has come from the accumula- — 
tion of culture. The mind of primitive man, like the mind of the 
child, had none of this accumulated culture, and in this respect it 
*See Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, premièra partie; also 


Primitive Mentality, pp. 29-33. Lévy-Bruhl even goes so far as to say that the prim- 
itive mind “refrains from reasoning and reflecting,” but this is a mistake.. 
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_ differed greatly from our own. It had everything yet to learn. It | 

had, however, qualitatively the same powers and capacities, so far 
_ as we can judge, as our own minds. If it had not had these, it would 
never have developed into the present human mind. The differénce - 
between the primitive mind and. our own lies, therefore, in the fact 
that we have a store of accumulated knowledge and of traditions to 
guide our responses to stimuli and to control our behavior, while 
there were no such traditions or accumulated knowledge for the 
earliest men. When an idea came into their minds, they had no 
means of criticizing it, and they acted upon it, often Der ise there ` 
were no competing ideas to command their attention. To us, there- 


fore, the primitive mind’ seems suggestible, credulous, of the sort u 


that has been called “the hair-trigger mind.” a 

We must remember that this type of mind i is'in some degree , 
fairly common yet among the masses of mankind. This is in accord 
‘with what we said about the overlapping of stages of cultural devel- 
opment. There are still some individuals, even among the most 
civilized peoples, who have but a very slight store of accumulated . 
knowledge and whose minds are so devoid of competing ideas that. 
they act upon one idea because of the very absence of other ideas, 
Man is still a learner, and he develops his culture still through the 
learning process. At the beginning he had everything to learn; and. 
. while much progress has been made, we.are still hardly. started i in 
cultural development. We should not, therefore, have much diffi- ` 
culty i in understanding the primitive mind and its i ancy in 
` seeing how primitive patterns of action originated. . 

Professor Todd has pointed out that the primitive mind seems 
to have been characterized by three beliefs:. (x) that all things 
are possible; (2) that-all things change; and ( 3) that all things are 
related.* To the childish mind of early man it seemed that all things . 
were possible, because he did not understand the limits of nature. 
and of experience. To him the world was a sort of “Alice in ' Won- 


derland” world. The wonders of the world, moreover, tended to, ` 


confirm this belief that all things are possible. Only gradually does 
. experience teach us the limited possibilities of life and of our world. 


*“Primitive Notions of the Self,” American Journal of Psychology, XXVII 
(April, 1916), I7I-202, . l 
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Life resolves itself into a process of learning tzality, but the primi- 
tive mind had not enough critical intelligence to distinguish its own 
imagination from reality. Even yet we have only partly learned to 
' do this. 
_ Because the primitive and balieved that all things were possi- . 
ble, it believed that all things changed in most mysterious ways. 
Of course, all things do change, but not in the way that the child- 
mind of primitive man supposed. It takes time and critical intelli- ` 
gence to discover that the changes of nature follow certain definite 
Jaws, that changes are possible only under certain conditions, and 
“that changes take place only in certain: directions. Because the 
primitive mind did not know these laws of change, its ideas seem 
often very irrational to us, as when it believes that animals turn 
. into men or that men turn into animals. 
The primitive belief that all things arë related in mysterious 

_ Ways seems also very irrational to us. It is the foundation of primi- 

‘tive magic and is a part of primitive religious belief. It is of course 
` true that everything in our universe is related; but the relationship 
is not as the primitive mind conceivec. A stone or a stick is related _ 
to man, owing to the fact that they are parts of the same universe. 
Science can nearly make out what this relation is; but to the primi- 
tive mind the relation was imaginative and allowed for all sorts of 
influences: which we.would now call superstitions. Very gradually’ 
man learned the true relationships of zhings and the laws governing ` 
these relationships. Through trial and error he established the fact 
that some relations are real and that others ar2 merely the product 
of his imagination. Gradually he learned to eliminate his errors and 
‘to store up his tested knowledge in his social traditions. As we 
have already seen, the growth of culture has been from one point of 
_ View an elimination of error. However, man did have to have cer- 

‘tain: patterns of action which were reliable from the beginning. .. 
These were furnished Kim by his natural impulses and by the per- 
ception of certain easily observed and understood relations in na- 
ture: o an m : 

We arẹ now prepared tò consider the sources of man’s patterns 

of action, or the origin of his cultural patterns. By this we do not 
mean the cause: his inventions, but rather the way in which gen- 
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eral pattern ideas have grown up in human activities. Nature fur- 
nishes man with inborn generalized patterns for the execution of 
the fundamental activities connected with nutrition, reproduction, 
and defense. These are the natural impulses, or so-called “instinc- 
tive tendencies.” In man they are simply more or less blurred gen- 
eral tendencies. However, within them may be found the source 
and origin of many of man’s more fundamental patterns of action. 
_ Moreover, physiological needs and impulses may give rise to much 
remote behavior (therefore, to many remote patterns of action) 

` aside from the immediate results perceived. Of course, the remote 
and highly specialized patterns of action are the result of many. . 


other factors than inborn impulses, although inborn impulses may ` 


furnish the basis for the development and be one factor concerned 
in the origin of such patterns. | 

The physical environment is another source of patterns of ac- 

tion, and so of cultural patterns. Certain Social thinkers are fond © 


’ of taking everything which man does back to suggestions in physi- 


cal nature. There can be no doubt that the materials and conditions ` 
_ in physical nature do suggest certain patterns of action to the mind 
of man. The behavior of plants and animals must be of course in- 
cluded when we consider this source of culture patterns. Perhaps. 
we should include here also the so-called “psychic accidents” which 
we have already considered in a previous chapter. If, for example, 
`- primitive man saw the lightning strike a tree, that might give him 
the idea of kindling a fire.. Most of the accidents which become 
patterns ¢ of action are, however, due to the combination of natural 
impulses and environmental conditions. | 

A third source of cultural patterns is to be finds in the primi- 
tive group life which man had, so to speak, even before he was hu- 
man. The primary groups, such as the family and the neighbor- 
_ hood, which sprang up primitively to satisfy human needs have 
furnished many of the patterns for human ‘institutions. We shall 
have occasion to refer to this source of cultural patterns frequently. 

Finally, it has been pointed out that primitive occupations 
probably furnished the principal social and cultural patterns of . 
‘primitive man. If we understand that back of these occupational 
activities were the natural impulses of man and the materials and ` 
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conditions of his physical environment, there can be little obj ection 
to this way of looking at the matter. Professor John Dewey has . 
stated the argument as follows: 


We must recognize that mind has a pattern, a scheme of arrangement in its 
constituent elements, and that it is the business of a serious comparative psy- 
chology to exhibit these patterns, forms, or types in detail: . | . . If we search 
in any social group for the special functions to which mind is thus relative, oc- 
cupations at once suggest themselves. Occupations determine the fundamental 
modes of activity, and hence control the formation and use of habits. These 
habits, in turn, are something more than practical and overt. “Apperceptive 
masses” and associated tracts of necessity conform to the dominant activities. 
The occupations determine the chief modes of satisfaction, the ‘standards of 
` success and failure. Hence they furnish the working classifications and defini- ` 
tions of value; they control the desire processes. Moreover, they decide the 
sets of objects and relations that are important, and thereby provide the con- 
tent or material of attention, and thé qualities that are interestingly significant. 
The directions given to mental life thereby extend to emotional and intellectual 
characteristics. So fundamental and pervasive is the group of occupational ac- 
tivities that it affords the scheme or pattern of the structural organization of 
mental traits. Occupations integrate special elements into.a functioning whole. 
Because the hunting life differs from, say, the agricultural, in the sort of 
satisfactions and ends it furnishes, in the objects to which it requires attention, _ 
in the problems it sets for reflection and deliberation, as well as in the psycho- 
physic coordinations it stimulates and selects, we may as well speak, and with- 
out metaphor, of the hunting psychosis.or mental type. And so of the pastoral, 
the military, the trading, the manually productive (or manufacturing) occupa- 
tions,andsoon...... If a controlling influence of this sort can be made out 
— if it can be shown that art, war, marriage, etc., tend to be psychologically as- 
similated to the pattern developed in the hunting vocation, we shall thereby get 
an important method for the interpretation of social institutions and cultural 
resources—a psychological method for sociology.* 


. While we cannot, like Dewey, accept an ‘unqualified occupa- 
onal determinism of cultural patterns, yet, as he has insisted, this . 
approach from the standpoint of primitive occupations casts more 
light on the primitive mind, primitive concepts, and the develop- 
ment of cultural patterns than any other approach. The advantage 
is that itis concrete. Professor Dewey points out that primitive man 
` was a hunter, and that the occupation of hunting not only furnished 


t “Interpretation of the Savage Mind,” The Psychological Review, IX (1896), 
19-20; quoted also by Judd, The Psychology of Social Institutions, pp. 69-70. 
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most of the sated for primitive culture but even laid the basis 
` for the cultural patterns of civilized man. In the process of the 
hunt primitive man would obtain certain patterns of action, re-. 
‘membering both successes and failures. After a time, these. pat- 
terns would form a complex of many patterns which as a whole i 
. would become “the hunting pattern.” - 
The development would be.from a state in which instinct played _ 
the major part to one in which habit and tradition formed the basis 
. for action. A part of the hunting pattern would be the making of 
tools or weapons for the hunt,:and so the technological pattern 
would be:developed. Another part of the pattern would be the atti- 
' tude of the hunter toward the animal, with the attention, control, 
and perhaps cruelty involved. In the hunt man learned to train his 
attention, to control his emotion and his behavior, and to achieve 
success at any pricé. He’ learned the whole scale of predatory and 
fighting behavior: and according to Dewey, all the predatory occu- 
pations of man developed directly from the hunt, and even many 
_ non-predatory occupations. .Many authors think that man first — 
learned large-scale co-operation through the primitive hunt, and 
that until hunting arrived co-operation within human groups was 
very feebly developed. Hunting certainly furthered the develop- 
ment of co-operation and stimulated all the arts of life. Its pattern 
. was especially transferred to the’ non-utilitarian or play activities 
of the primitive group, and even to modern amusements. Thus 
Dewey says, “The play of the emotions along the scale of want, 
effort, success, or failure is the very type, psychically speaking, of 
the drama. The breathless interest with which we hang upon the , 
movements of play or novel are reflexes of the mental attitude 
evolved in the hunting vocation.” Dewey adds that when primi- 
„tive agriculture arrived and there was no longer need of hunting 
to obtain food, then the men in the primitive community took up 
‘war to supply the excitements formerly furnished by the hunt. 
Waris essentially man-hunting. Dewey even goes so far as to sug- 
gest that modern business, with its chase after wealth, is a-devel- - 
opment from the primitive hunt; .and even that modern scientific l 


- research is a hunt after truth. - 


Tf we grant all this, now did man ever develop any iimg aise 
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than this “hunting pattern”? One Re reply is that hunting 
was not the only occupation of primitive life. Hunting sprang from 
. the food process; but the reproductive | process gave rise to another ` 
social ‘activity and cultural pattern. Dewey notices merely in a- 
footnote that the women of.the-community did not have the occu- 
pation of hunting but the occupation of caring for the children. At 
* most, hunting was but the-main occupaion of half of the primitive 
community, namely, of the men. The other half’ of the primitive 
community had as their main occupation the care of the children. ` 

_ Consequently, alongside of the hunting pattern there was growing | 
_ up even in the earliest human communities another fundamental 

. cultural pattern, which we may call “the child-care pattern,” which 

‘ had quite as much to do with the development of human co-opera- 
tion as the hunting pattern, especially i in tig family and the neigh- 
borhood groups. 

The first activities along this line were based upon the natural ` 
impulses of parental care. The first acquired knowledge, however, 
` concerning the care of the child was, obtained through the trial-and- 
error method on the part of the mother. Gradually a tradition of 
child care was established and the child-care pattern became a part 
of the general cultural pattern of the family group. It should be 
- noticed that this pattern’includes more or less permanency of rela- 
tionship between the parents and loyalty on the part of the- father 


to the family group as a correlative of the important part played by . | 


` him in furnishing food and shelter to the mother and child. ‘Since ` 
the men of the.group were out on the hunt a great part of the time, 
the care of the children necessitated the living of families in neigh- 
borhood groups; and thus the neighborhood ‘pattern became in- ` 
cluded in the child-care pattern, though defense also enters in 
here. For the proper care of children and for their protection it. 
was necessary that the neighborhood as well as the family group 
should be peaceful and kindly toward its own members, and united 
_ toward outside aggression or danger. Owing to the necessities of 
child care, in other words, the child-care pattern fostered the tra- 
ditions of kindly, altruistic attitudes and peaceful demeanor within 
theprimitive group. Since women possessed more largely the child- 
care interest, they played the main rôle in the development of the 
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tider aien and all that went with it, and thus they cane 
` the main developers of the social patterns ee pEeaeA by such terms 
_ as “altruism” and “love,” , 
' There i is, of course, no’ way of separating entirely these two 
. primitive patterns in their development. They are inextricably in- 
terwoven. For example, the activities connected with defense show 
both the hunting pattern and the child-care pattern. As soon as 
fighting occurred between two groups of human beings, however, 
the military pattern entered, and this may be considered a devel- - 


opment from. the hunting pattern. But in other ways defense i in- _ 


cluded the protection of the child, and so involved the child-care 
pattern. 

While it may be difficult even theoretically to analyz ze the in- 
fluence of these two primitive occupations—one devėloped mainly 
_ by the men, the other mainly by the women—upon the total devel- 
` opment of human culture, yet it is obvious that they have played 
and still play a very large part. It is probably true, as Dewey has in 
effect contended, that business, war, and many of.the material oc- 
cupations of life have in the main followed the hunting pattern; 
and therefore they tend to be predatory. On-the other hand, inti- - 
mate social life has followed in the main the pattern of the family 
group, which is dominated by the child-care pattern; and therefore - 
it tends to be non-predatory, altruistic; and co-operative. On the 
. material side of culture we are more likely to find cold calculation, ' 
brutality, exploitation, and other things which we regard as show- ` 
ing a spirit of ruthlessness. On the spiritual side of culture, how- 
ever, we find more of a trend to TAPERE sympathy, co-operation, 
and altruism. 

: Apparently both the hunting pattern and the child-care pat- 
tern have played a fundamental part in the development of human 
culture.. Through all the ages there has been more or less contest _ 
and conflict between these primitive patterns of behavior. They 
have often strangely intermingled, and we find them both manifest- 
_ ing themselves in the same social situations or institutions. Thus, for 
. example, in the Middle Ages and even down to the Industrial Revo- 
lution in Europe, the child-care-pattern obtained more largely in 

the material life (in family and community economy); while after 
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. the Industrial Revolution, i in the jaime and E economy whiċh 
grew up, the hunting pattern came more to the fore. In spiritual 
culture, especially in religion, the situation before and after the In- 
dustrial Revolution ‘seems almost the reverse. In spite of these 
interminglings and confusions of the two patterns, it would not be 
unfair to say that on the whole our material civilization has had for 
its- basis the hunting pattern, while our spiritual civilization has 
had for its basis the child-care pattem. 

It is .interésting.also to note the relation of these patterns to . 
behavior within the group, especially within primary groups, and 
to the behavior toward those outside of one’s group. In the family 
and the neighborhood groups the standards of conduct seem to 
_ have been from the beginning those of sympathy, kindness, and 
mutual aid.. In other words, the standards of conduct within these 
groups were dominated mainly by what we have called the “‘child- 
care pattern.” But the standards of conduct toward those outside 
of these’ groups were primitively those of distrust, hostility, and 
even hatred. Standards of conduct toward those outside of one’s 
group, therefore, have tended to be dominated by what we have 
‘called the “hunting pattern,” because men. outside of the narrow - 
face-to-face groups of primitive times were regarded with such 
suspicion, distrust, and hostility that they tended to be treated like 
the animals hunted. This dualism in the patterns of conduct has 
run all through human history. It is at the basis of so-called “group 
morality” and also of what has been called “moral dualism.” It is 
obvious that it persists more or less in our’ present social life.- Pri- 
mary groups have everywhere furnished men with one set of pat- 
terns for behavior, while the relations between groups have fur- 
nished them with another set of parteras almost of- the opposite 
character. 

Closely connected with this question of the sources s of the gen- 
eral patterns of our culture is the question whether all culture has 
a general or universal pattern.. To some extent we have already 
conceded that human culture must have a general pattern. There 
are the fundamental life-processes of nutrition, reproduction, and 
defense which must give.some sort of pattern to: fundamental hu- 
man activities. We have also proposed to divide culture itself into 
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material culture and non-material or spiritual culture. ‘The sociolo- l 
gists, and anthropologists, however, have not been content with 


- ‘such a general scheme, but have sought a more detailed classifica- - 


tion of human institutions and social behavior. It must be ac- 


- knowledged that certain. cultural behavior appears in every human `’ 


group. Such, for example, are language, industry, art, religion, 
and perhaps government. This fact has led Dr. Clark Wissler to 


propose an elaborate ‘scheme for thé Classification of cultural ac- ` 


tivities whiċh he claims to be the “universal pattern” for the cul- 
ture of every human groùp.” He says that the facts of culture may 
be comprehended under nine heads: (1) Speech, including writ- 
ing; (2) Material Traits, including food habits, shelter, dress,. | 
-. tools, weapons, and industries; (3) Art; (4) Mythology and Sci- | 
entific Knowledge; (5) Religious Practices; (6) Family and Social 
Systems; (7) Property; (8):Government; (9) War. ` 

One is struck by the arbitrariness of this classification. Fn this 
case, the author tells us it is for the purpose of classifying museum 
material: But he puts it forth as the universal pattern of human 
culture. As such it must be severely criticized. In the first place, it 
is doubtful if culture has any fixed general pattern. Culture as 4 
learning process is necessarily an expanding process. In its later 
stages phases may appear which are not evident in its early stages. 
Like life itself, culture is creative, and so.transforms itself. It may 
- have a fixed pattern in fundamentals, as we have already conceded, 
but not in details. — 

Again, one wonders:at the correctness of a classification which 
places. mythology and scientific knowledge under the same head. 
They seem almost to be opposite, as mythology is based upon imag- 
ination while scientific knowledge is based upon tested experience. 
Science, in order to be science, must ‘be, in some degree, truth; 
' but no such limitation attaches to mythology. ‘Finally, it is doubt- 
. ful if war should be included in the general pattern or the funda- 
mentals of culture. There have been many peoples who have ex- 
isted without war, and; as we shall see, there is every reason to 
believe that war is a relatively late development in culture. More- 
. over, nearly-everyone is humanitarian enough to nope for the ae 
*See Wissler, Man and Culture, chap, v. 
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ual disappearance of war; + but this classification : seems to Hate it l | 


a fixed element in culture. Perhaps if a general pattern of culture 
‘had been drawn up a few generations ago, slavery would have ap- 
peared as a fundamental part of the pattern of culture. But we now 
have no difficulty in seeing that that would have been a mistake, 
both historically and scientifically. | 
The idea of a universal pattern of culture odi consider man 
as a value-making machine as well as a tool-making onë. But spir- 
itual culture is far more difficult to classify than material culture. 
It includes the intangible aspects of cultural phenomena; yet these 
intangible aspects, ideas, or mental patterns, are fundamental in 
culture. The “spiritual” furnishes the basis for those modifications 
of the material environment which we call the material obj ects of 
culture. We must conclude, therefore, that culture is the process 
-by which the spiritual element in than is gradually transforming 
not only the material environment, but man himself. It is truly a 
process of building a human world out of the materials furnished ~ 
by physical nature, on the one hand, and by human nature as fash- 
- joned by organic ‘evolution, on the other hand. Cultural evolution, 
like all evolution, is creative. It is a process in which “the less” be- 
_ comes “the more.” It is an expanding process, starting with the 
‘materials furnished by organic evolution and the geographic en- | 
vironment, but building a human world toward a goal AE we 
are only Sany are to Cane 
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ABSTRACT 


Biologists who discuss social problenis often illustrate “the viciousness of the . 
thing” that results when such discussion is attempted im the Ught of a single type of 
conditioning factors. Do not those who give exclusive heed to the conditioning of 


social activities by other. social activities run the risk of an analogous particularism? ` 


Was Comte wrong in asserting that a science of life must take account of condition- 
ing factors that are explained by antecedent sciences? Is not every science of life a 
correlating science? Nature of the scientific organization of facts. God speed every 
specialized research in the field of sociology, but let no one of them claim to be the 
whole of sociology any more than histology, cytology, ecology, chemical physiology, 
or genetics claims to be the whole of biology. 


‘The roe ee of an article on “The Relation of Biology arid 
' Sociology” in the March number of this-Journal contains the asser- 
tion that the phrase “ ‘biological factors in social causation’ is ade- 
quate evidence that sociologists sometimes combine words without 
expressing thought” (p. 706). The body of the article, however, is 


-+ an elaboration of the proposition that “certain biological facts have 


a constant relation to sociological phenomena” (p. 773). Blind- 
ness, deafness, feeble-mindedness, sex, race, the intermixture ‘of 
races, are discussed as “physical facts” that “have a profound so- 
. ciological significance,” the exposition of which the writer of that 
article there and elsewhere vigorously asserts should not be left to 
biologists.. 

Some readers will recall my habit of insisting upon the distinc- 
tion between the “problem. phenomena” of a science, which are the . 
. phenomena that the science attempts to explain, and those other 
phenomena which the science makes no attempt to explain, the ex- . 
planation of which must be left to other sciences, but which never- 
theless affect, or, as I like to say, “condition,” the phenomena 
which the science does attempt to explain and are therefore factors 
in the explanation of its problem phenomena, just as climate is not | 
explained by botany but does affect the flora of a country. For 
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. ssciology to attempt to explain bidoel facts and to. a bio- 
logical facts “as such” would be as absurd as for botany to attempt 
to explain climate. The writer of that article interprets the phrase. 
“biological factors in social causation” as proposing that absurdity* 
instead of understanding it to mean what it says, a study of “bio- 
logical factors in social causation.” The phrase “biological factors 
in social causation” has no sanctity. It might be changed to “bio- 
logical facts considered exclusively as conditions affecting social 
life” if such clumsiness is necessary in order to avoid misunder- 
standing. Or possibly “social effects of biotogical factors” would 
be a preferable caption. 

Most sociologists would agree to. the statement of the writer 
. quoted that certain biological facts ‘ ‘have profound significance 
for sociology.” -But there is a considerable tendency among some 
to ignore all but social factors in social causation and so to.fall into 
a particularism analogous to that which has led astray most of the 
biologists who have ventured into the discussion of social ques- 
tions. These biologists -are attempting to show the effects of one 
particular. kind of causal factors (the biological) upon social life. 
But in the absence of adequate understanding of the other condi- 
tions affecting social-life, their discussion of:the effects of those 
factors which they best understand neon an exaggeration and a 
distortion of the truth. 

Would it not be an analogous error -if sociologists, because they 
know a good deal about causal relations between social activities, 
should ignore the biological factors in social causation? The very 
importance of the factors which the sociologists best understand 
tends to make these factors fill the whole horizon until the sense of 
proportion is destroyed. And the exaggerations into which stu- 
dents of biological factors in social causation have fallen, instead . 
of serving as a warning against a similar vice of particularism, 
threaten to prompt a militant zeal to outdo the biologists in com-.- 
petitive overemphasis, each party pushing its own pet ideas and 
‘ignoring complementary and peyi ideas to the point of ab- 
surdity. 

That the danger of giving too great aaa too exclusive emphasis 

' 1o he reaffirms in a letter recently received. | 


- 
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to the effects of social environment is as real as the danger of over- | 
emphasizing the biological factors, and that a sense of the complete 
-reality which gives due prominence to each is needed, may be seen 
in an extreme form in the utterance of a writer? who guarantees to 
train any normal child into any type of specialist, at the same time 
‘admitting that “no two human beings have ever had the same fin- 
ger prints,” that “infants crawl differently, cry differently, differ in . 
the frequency with which defecation and urination occur, differ in 


early vocal efforts, in requirements for food, in the speed with |’. 
which they use their hands”—and adds that “even identical twins , 


show these differences—because they differ structurally and differ - 
slightly in their chemical makeup. They differ likewise in the finet ` 
details of sense-organ equipment, in the details of brain and cord 
structure, in the heart and circulatory mechanisms.” This writer 
does not claim that training can make every male infant a Sandow 
or a Babe Ruth. He recognizes that training cannot give-a.pigmy 
the arm of Dempsey nor can it give everyone the Adam’s apple of `- 
Caruso. Why believe that training can give to every male infant _ 
the brain of a mathematician, or the taste and skill of an artist? .- 
Simply because writers are so impressed with what training can do 
` for the brain and visceral system that they jump to the conclusion 
that it can do anything. Relatively very little is known about the 


working of these hidden parts of the organism in the activities com- ` 


monly called “thinking” and “feeling, ” and so they feel free to 
make imaginary assumptions according to taste. They know that 
the hereditary bodily structures of individuals differ; even that 
- brain and visceral constitution differ in their finer details, but as- 
sume that these hereditary differences can be ignored as conditions 


affecting “capacity, talent, temperament, mental constitution, and. ` 


characteristics.” Must the path of’ science be a perpetual zigzag ` 

from one error to its opposite? 

= Professor J. W. Clark has well said that j in no science e of life are 
cause and effect- ‘now considered on the analogy of mechanical. 

' force, or action and reaction, in which the two are equal, but “the ` 

effect may be attributed to each of a dozen or more separate causes, 


7 Tohn B. Watson, The Psychologies of 1925, P- ‘Io. 
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since the absence of any one would destroy the joint-result.? Per- 
haps still better: the result cannot be attributed to any one of the | 
dozen nor understood except as conditioned by a situation in which’ 
the dozen directly essential factors are combined. In the words of 
Professor Carl Sauer, “A particular causal relation is‘no definition 
' of a field of science. A science of observation deals with a great 
category of generally recognized facts, ‘a naive section of reality,” 
not with a particular causal connection. . . . I know of no science 
that is definable in terms of an hypothesis of causal connection in-. 
stead of terms of material. ”4 In the same vein Professor Otto 
_ Schlüter is quoted as saying, “It i is not proper to-found a science in 

terms of a particular kind of causal connections. ” If'we do, “every- 
. thing then is to be regarded in the one-sided manner prescribed by . 
such a point of view. How easily then is the methodological prin- © 
ciple crystalized into a dogma that leads us to seek and to find 
everywhere (the one type of) controls and thus robs us of i impar- 
tiality in the face of the facts.” 

At the very time when the physical sciences are escaping. the ` 
bondage to conventional demarcation arises the ambition to make’ 
sociology- a limited specialty by a process of “bleeding abstrac- 
tion.” I myself was tempted as long ago as 1902 to define sociology . 
_ as the study of a peculiar type of causation, the causal relations 
' between the activities of associates. And certainly study of the 

‘strictly social factors in the causation of social results cannot go 

too far. It is of the highest importance to sociology; but it. is 
~ hardly a special field for sociology because it overlaps, if it is not 
indistinguishable from, social psychology. It has received its im- ` 
petus from psychologists, like J. Mark Baldwin and Edward 
Meade,.as truly as from sociologists like Tarde and Cooley. Psy- 
chology is less and less content to be merely a study, of the inborn 
psychophysical mechanism of conscious life. It is also a study of 
habit formation. Habit formation includes most of the develop- 
ment of human personality, and is mainly a process of response to 


* Recent Desi nienis in the Social Sciences 3 CEaPBInESI 1927) p. 236. 
Ibid. p. 173. e : 
5 Ibid., p. 187. l - 

j Amen Journal of Sociology, X, 639-42 and 450 ff. 
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social stimulation. Psychology laid claim to this field at. least as 
. Jong ago as Baldwin’s Studies in Mental Development, and now 

_ “social psychology” and “physiological psychology” are the two 
great divisions of that science. Moreover, social psychology does 
not confine itself to individual development. This is in accordance 
‘with the fact demonstrated by Professor Cooley and others that 
_ social life and individual life are-one and the same thing, in so far — 
as individual life is distinctively human. As Professor Elwood re- 
marks of social and individual life, “Neither can be understood 
apart from the other.” As Professor Thomas puts it, “The province 
of social psychology is the examination of the interaction: of the 
individual consciousness and society, and the effect of the interac- 
_ tion.on individual consciousness on the one hand and on society on 

the other.” Psychology asserted its claim to the second half of this ` ’ 
field at least as. long ago as Wundt’s Vélkerpsychologie.. Courses 
offered in this field employ indifferently and simultaneously books 
written by psychologists and sociologists. This is well. There ought 
to be no artificial line fences where no actual division exists. But: 
‘the curious anomaly is that most of those who ‘protest against the 
. idea that sociology is “a correlating science” or “a social philoso- 
phy” and assert that it should become a narrowed specialization - 
.choose, in fact-if not in terms, this very field of social psychology as 
their specialty. Some, however, of those who would make soci- 
ology a narrow D like Simmel, would confine it tò a study 
of forms of relationship like superiority-subordination and conflict, - 
without special reference to: any psychological interaction. But - 
. this would reduce sociology to too dry a formalism. Not that study. | 
_ of these “forms of relationship” should by any means be omitted 
from sociology, but rather that sociology, if it is confined to such 
study, is too shriveled and emasculated to deserve the place it is 
winning among the sciences, and that study of these forms of rela- 
tionship is not all that remains to be done in the name of sociology. 

: And the moment we extend our study to the activities that go on 
-in these relationships, or the social process, we find that these ac- 
_ tivities are conditioned not solely by the forms of relationship be- 
tween them, but also by other types of conditioning that are equal- 
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ty general, and not confined to the field: of any psd? social 
‘science. ` 


Tf psychology develops social psychology, as it is obviously 
determined to do; if geography develops the study of effects of 


geographic rona on the life of man, which many geogra- 


phers are now making their chief concern; if history revises its 
perspective so as to be less absorbed with gossip about kings, 


. courts, and battles, and to present an adequate picture of. the un- 


folding life of peoples, and this is exactly what is meant by “the 
new history”: if economics carries forward the movement launched 


by Wagner, Schmoller, and their confrères in the Verein fiir Social-. - | 


politik, and becomes in fact what Adam Smith intended it to be- 
and some of its most distinguished living representatives aim to 
make it, namely, a ‘moral science; and if political science in.the 


. hands, of men like Wallas and Bentley includes a study of those 


popular movements of which political action is a crystallization, . 
what will be left for sociology to dor It can-still be “a correlating 
science” and “a science of left-overs.” 

-~ Postponing for the moment the idea of “correlation,” we may 
remark that to be a science of left-overs is no mean or supereroga- ` 


tory function since the “‘left-overs” include such problems as those 


+ 


presented by waxing and wanirg-density of population, by the ad- 
justment of cultures resulting from immigration, by the malad- . 


o justed and criminal classes, by community organization, by: the 
. family as a social. institution, by the evolution of varying con- 


science'codes, and by those “forms of relationship” the study of 
which Simmel only began. All of these have their significance as 
modifying what Professor Giddings calls “pluralistic behavior” 
and Professor Ross calls “planes and currents of psychic-activity” 


_ and I have called “prevalent activities impossible to individuals in 


isolation” and which we so often designate by the one word “cul- 
ture.” However legitimately social psychology might study all that 
pertains to variations in prevalence and in all the other traits‘of | 
customs and institutions, or culture patterns, it remains true that it 


= never has, and probably never will do so. This is because psy- 


\ 
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chee never correlates. all the factors which determine these prev- 
alent results. 7 
Three years ago when in England, I asked Professor L. H. 
Hobhouse what would be left for sociology. to do if social psychol- | 
ogy (which is half a study of biological and half a study of strictly 
‘social factors in causation) and cultural geography and Listory and ` 
the special social sciences should fully develop the tendencies that 
are now pronounced i in these fields.: | es 
_ He replied in substance, though not in these words: “My col- ` 
leagues in the University of Londori believe that there will always 
. be a great: need for interpretative correlation, for a study that— 


' -: whether it discovers for itself any particular facts or not—will 


yield an understanding that particular. facts in themselves do not 
contain, that will rectify the errors that facts contain so long as 
‘they remain separate, that will cultivate a sense of proportion, and — 
_bring the details into the perspective which alone enables us to 
| “see life steadily and see it whole.” _ 

- We are told by those who are anxious to narrow the field of 
sociology that there is no reason why sociology should be a corre- 
lating science any more than every other science is. Yes, but every 
' science is a correlating science. Particularly is this true of the sci- 
‘ences of organic or biological and of superorganic or Social life.’ As _ 
the biological sciences in their fundamental principles are one sci- 


` ence, so also, as Professor Small-has phrased it, “Social science is . - 


not many, but one,” and therefore requires both tasks of speciali- 
_ zation and a task of correlation. The fields of the special social sci- 
ences are like the Aleutian Islands, which are the summits. of a 


. Single mountain range. The economists occupy one island and the - 


political scientists another, and carry out priceless researches ‘upon 
.» facts peculiar to their respective islands; but when they go beneath 
the surface, they find themselves engaged with a single body of 
reality—the social life of man—and must find their explanations in - 
principles which are applicable throughout this whole range of 
facts and which involve a correlation of diverse but essential 
factors. : 

`- The ‘words “philosophy” f and ‘cndtanhysics ’ are very A cack out . 
of f fashion with certain writers, because they once meant starting | 
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with probleme: that. lie beyond the outer circumference, of ‘our 
knowledge, such as the problems of the ultimate nature of being 
-and causation. But these words are taking on another meaning. 
Thus, we find a contemporary philosopher writing: “A knowledge 
of the world in which we:live‘we shall hegeatter. ‘refer to 'as- meta- - 
physics. To live successfully demands some.-clear - ‘knowledge of 
nature’s ways,—of crops and rainfall, of tempests and tides, of 
earthquakes and minerals, of seasons and sunspots,—in a word, of 
the metaphysics of everyday existence.” Philosophy, in.the more 
modern sense, begins not at or beyond the boundary of knowledge. 
-It begins with a definite fact or class of facts and seeks to under- 
‘stand this. particular fact or class of facts by recognizing its parts 
and their interrelations and its relations with the other facts. by 
which it is conditioned or of which it is a condition. In this mod- 
‘ern sense, “philosophy” is only another name for interpretative | 
synthesis. All science is both analysis and synthesis. Sociology 
Is philosophical only in this modern sense. It is no more philosoph- 
ical than any other science except in that the explanation of social 
realities may require us to bring into perspective a wider range of 
phenomena, and in that social realities include all the values of life, 
except those of a rudimentary. physical sort. 

The conventional definition of science as “organized knowl- ' 
edge” i is inadequate. A body of statements may be perfectly true 
and may be organized in a definite way and yet be as far as you 
like from being a science. The question is, kow must knowledge 
be organized in order to be science? ‘The answer is, the organiza- ` 
tion must be of the kind that gives. control. It may not actually ° 
give control in every case. For example, the science of astronomy Pe 
gives no control over the movements of heavenly bodies. But it is. 
.of the kind that gives control. The kind of knowledge that gives | 
control is explanation and.evaluation: Explanation is a statement 
of the conditioning of results, that is, of conditioning relations be- 
tween recognizable phenomena. If we understand the conditioning 
of results, our control over the results becomes equal to our control 
over thé conditions by which those results are affected. But with- 
out that kind of understanding even if we had complete control _ 
over the conditions we should have no control.at all over the Te- 


w 
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sults. We might, and probably should: affect the results. But oe 
by design. It would not be control. 

Recognizable phenomena must be describable. Scientific de-. 
Scription is description both of things and of relations. Relations 
areas real as things.’ The fact that the book is on the-table is as 
real as the book or the table. Things‘and relations‘may.be either . 
constant.or changing. All change is process. Se else is pioc . 
ess. All activity, is change. | 

A science is adequate description: of a given ne of facts, or - 
rather it is description that is just as adequate as it can at present _ 
“be made. Science is always aiming at completer. description. The 
- description of a class of facts is not scientifically complete. until it 
shows those facts in their essential relations to the other facts that 
_ directly occasion or condition the facts that, are being described. 
‘The most universal fact of nature which underlies all explanatory 
science is that, phenomena condition each other. The law of evolu- . 
tion in ‘its most general form is that a relatively simple situation, 
like that which existed.in nature long’ before human observation 
began, contained the conditions, for a result that had not yet come. 
but that was bound to come because the conditions for it were 
present, and that, when it came, so modified the situation. that it 
~ contained the conditions for something further that was equally 
bound to come and to modify the situation again so that it would 
contain the conditions for a yet further result; and that this was 
- repeated and repeated until there was accomplished the'evolution 
of systems of inorganic matter and the ascending forms of vegetable 
' and animal life, culminating in man and the activities of man, 
Every observable phenomenon is thus conditioned upon 'the pre- 
_ existence of logically antecedent phenomena, including certain ne- 
cessary rélations in which the antecedent phenomena are assem-. 
` bled, these relations themselves being in fact phenomena, that is, 
“observable realities, as truly as the ce which stand i in these.re- . 
lations to each other. | 

- Every fact in nature, every thought or act of-man, every breath 
of a living thing, the path of every snowflake in January, is linked 
with other facts which we term its- “causes,” or “conditions,” in 
the abserice of which it could not appear, and each of these condi- 
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tioning facts, in turn, is. linked ‘with vet others by which it is con- 
' ditioned, so that the whole of nature is knit up in’a unity of mutual ` 
. causation. The task of science is to set forth the mutual condition- 
' ing of phenomena, by which they exist together i in a system of logi- 
cal antecedents and consequences. Science is the description of 
facts ŝo extended’as to amount to an explanation and evaluation of 
these facts. Such description includes four parts: 
‘I. Statement of the qualities and measurements of ae whith 
is to be described. For example, a botanist states the form, size, 
color, and other properties of all the parts of a shrub of a certain 
species, the distribution of the species, and the variations in meas- 
urements and qualities within the species, for shrubs of the given 
species, in some places, may have rank foliage and stocks seven feet 
„high with little fruit and,.in other places, may have small foliage . 
- and stocks-no more than three feet high, but be covered with flow- ` 
ers and fruit. Likewise a sociologist, describing a culture complex, 


., States the traits which it includes, the distribution of the culture 


complex, and the variations in its traits. This i is description in the 
ordinary or primary sense. 

2. ‘Analysis, leading to description of the process of TRIE IR 
in terms of the interrelation of the parts. Thus the botanist an- 
_alyzes his shrub into elements and compounds which are not botan- | 
ical but chemical or physical jacts, and traces the interaction of 
these parts in a physiological chemistry and a'series of physical 
changes which together make up the process of growth by which. 
the full-grown plant becomes what it is. Likewise the sociologist 
_ analyzes customs into activities of individuals and traces their in- 
teraction in a social psychology’ and in certain relations such as 
dominance, conflict; and competition. : 

3- The statement of facts and relations: external to the phe- 


nomena to be explained but- essential to their explanation. Thus“ : 


the variations in the species of shrubs may be due to: variations in 
_ character of soils, in sunlight, moisture, temperature, elevation 
above the sea, and the action of pollenizing insects, which are not 
_ botanical phenomena at all. And variations in social activities are 
‘conditioned by the material environment.and by the biological 
_ traits of different individuals and population groups. The study of 
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relations’ with external conditions is particularly. essential to nite 
explanation of evolution as distinguished from growth, that is, to 
explanation of the origin of new varieties either in organic or in 
social life. It.is equally essential to practical control. It is favor- 
able external environment that covers shrubs with flowers and 
fruit, and social life is equally dependent on material and biologi- 
cal conditions. The importance of the “technic,” or artificial ma- - 
terial conditions, is illustrated by a recent statement of the psy- 
chologist, Professor J. McKeen Cattell, that “the applications of 
science, by quadrupling the wealth that each can produce and by 
doubling the average length of life, have completely altered our 
civilization and the way that each of us reacts to it.” They have 
“been the cause of the political and social institutions that we have. 
and of the lives that we lead. They have done more to control our | 
behavior than efforts made with this object directly in view, such 
as those of the churches, the schools, the courts and the state.’” -. 

It is the second and third elements in adequate description that 
yield explanation, the goal of science, and it is A tiat 
gives control. 

-4. Statement of the results conditioned by the problem pie 
nomena. This may be essential to the recognition of the presence, 
qualities, and measurement of the facts to be studied, and is the 
guide to their utilization. Thus the fruit of our plant may condition 
life or death as food or poison, and its roots may be medicinal, or 
serviceable as dyestuff. And it is by describing social activities as 
conditions of results that. we learn to identify those which should 
be branded as crimes or recognized as virtues or promoted as the 
conditions of progress. This fourth Sep in description yields eval- 
uation. 

Evaluation, thus conċeived, is just as Ji edice and in that 
sense just as scientific as explanation. It is also just as essential to 
control. Without evaluation it is impossible to formulate any pol-. 
icy of control, for without that it is impossible to know what re- 
sults control should produce or increase and what results it should . 
prevent or diminish. 


1 Scientific M onthly, April, 1927, p. “6. 
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One science after Moe has ‘been Gari from the do- 
_ main of philosophy i in the old sense of metaphysical ‘speculation to 
- the domain of philosophy i in the new sense of objective descrip- 
tion, of analysis leading ‘to. interpretative synthesis and yield- 
ing erkan and evaluation—thé kind‘ of knowledge which 
‘alone makes possible control wherever control is within the power 
of nian. As other sciences have been thus transferred. to the realm 
of objective science, so now the time has come for ethics to make 
the same transition. The question “what is right” is: purely a . 
question of objective evaluation, ‘a question of cause-and-effect re- 
lations between human activities. And the. study of cause-and- 
effect relations between human activities-is unquestionably a task 
of sociology: Moral codes have in fact never ‘been derived from in- 
tuition or from metaphysics, but always have been empirical judg- 
ments conyentionalized in prevalent social sentiment. The study 
of moral codes is a typical study in cultural evolution, and the crit- 
icism and improvement of moral codes is a study 1 in scientific. eval- 
uation. What greater obstacle to ethical progress than the old 
notion which denies that the question “what is right?” is wholly a - 
_ matter-of-fact problem, and assumes instead that the question jis 
settled by the mores or by a metaphysics. that is merely a rational- 
‘ization of the existing mores? No one claims: that ethics is the 
whole of sociology. But all ultimate values inhere in social life. 
And all divisions of human life are pervaded by the fact of value— 
` the fact of weal and woe. This fact cannot be omitted from any 
‘adequate, that is, objective and scientific, description of the social 
- reality. And objective study of the cause-and-effect relations be- 
. tween human activities—if such study approaches completeness— 
cannot escape yielding ethical judgments.. Indeed, ‘nothing else 
‘ever can yield, or ever has yielded such judgments, though the 
study has oftenest been merely of the casual common-sense kind. 

If some of our most honored German colleagues, like Professor 
von Wiese, declare that ‘sociology should: be wertfrei, it appar- 
ently is because they are disgusted with the pre-war -attempts of 
_ university-professors to give guidance to national policy—attempts 
_ that in the light of recent events seem.often'to have been a blind- 
leading of the blind—and rightly insist that research shall be pa- ` 
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tient before it attempts to yield thé aun of contol just as the | 
physical sciences that have yielded control ‘have sought for under- | 
standing oftenest unconscious of the applications that would fol- 
low. But many of the social relations to which Professor von Wiese.. 
i devotes his study are inherently wertvoll; for example, “to help,. 
inspire, sympathize with, be true to, advise, set free, bring up (edu- 
cate), civilize, take care of, trust, cheer up and. make happy, re- 
ward, forgive, comfort, shelter, serve, make friends with, suspect, ` 
toady to or meanly flatter, injure; infect, supplant; humbug, put to 
shame, brand (as criminal or base), be a thorn in the flesh, hinder, 
prostitute, cheat, corrupt,.be a parasite, pauperize, profiteer.”* He 
classifies these relations by their effect in drawing associates to- 
gether or in sundering them. But as soon as one begins to give at- 
` tention to their effects, these Beziehungen become still more ob- 
viously wertvoll. Indeed, they correspond far more accurately than 
might at fitst áppear to the activities-intentionally-affecting-others 
which Znaniecki makes the central (or exclusivé) object of soci- 
‘ology. “And activities-intentionally-affecting-others are the. very ` 
` phenoniena which are in their essence the seats of ethical Werth.. 
‘+ Comte taught that sociology should be a “positive” philosophy 
of human life, that is, a philosophy based on the posita, the data,. 
the objective facts, as opposed to a philosophy in the old meta- 
' physical sense. Spencer taught that sociology—indeed, all science 
of life, both organic and superorganic—-should be a “synthetic 
philosophy,” that is, an interpretative correlation of pertinent 
facts. Just as sociology, thus conceived, after a long period of pro- 
bation is winning acceptance among the sister-sciences, there are | 
‘some who would abandon this conception, who would relegate the 
word “philosophy” to its ancient and purely historic meaning, and - 
give up ground already won, in an attempt to make sociology an . 
imitation of the physical sciences: by narrowing its field. Now, 
there are at least two ways of setting off divisions of scientific la- 
bor. One is to undertake the study of a distinct class of facts, as 
the economist does; and as the political scientist does; as the soci- 
ologist does when he sets about the study of moral institutions, and - 


“Tafel der menschlichen Beziehungen in soziologischer ene in Leo- 
oe von Wiese, Aligemsine Menger ; : 
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as does the phenogamic botanist or student of flowering plants, 
and the cryptogamic botanist or ‘student of the non-flowering 
plants. Another way is to attempt one part of the explanation of a 
. class of facts, as does the student of histology, cytology, ecology, 
' _ chemical physiology, heredity, or evolution, each of: which is a 
fragment of that general biology, the principles of which apply to 
_ the pea and to the genus homo, and which together constitute gen- 
eral biology or the philosophy of organic life. Comte and, Spencer . 
conceived of sociology as a comparable philosophy of superorganic, 
or social, life. There-is no quarrel between the histologist and the 
cryptogamist, or between the cytologist.and the ecologist. . Each is 
in good standing as a botanist or biologist. And there should be no 
quarrel between the student of forms of social relationship or the 
‘student of social psychology and-the student of social ethics and 
the student of general sociology. And no one of them should claim 
that his work and his alone is sociology any more than any of the 
biologists narned would claim that his work and his alone is biology. 
Such objection as justly lies against the aim to redefine the scope 
of sociology by narrowing its field and excluding much that is of ` 
universal application throughout the range of,social life is not ob- 
`. jection to any of the various narrow specialisms that are proposed, 
. ` but that they are proposed as the whole of sociology. God speed | 
. every ‘such specialized research. But let it be provided that no such 
specialism become a particularism, an exaggeration, a Een 
or assume to be the whole of sociology. . 
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ABSTRACT 


The Spatial distribution of human beings and institutions is nòt accidental. On’ 


the contrary, it is a product of. evolution and represents a dynamic functional inter- 


relationship in which the units are organized around centers or points of dominance.: 


‘The pattern is not unlike that of the living organism, which, as Professor .Child 
points out, is a vital integration of organs, cells, and tissues, functioning ` în harmony 
with a center of dominance. Moreover, human like biological evolution reveals an 
- ongoing tendency toward a more specialized and refined relation between the center 
„of dominance and the subordinate integrated parts. The development of communi- 


er 
t 


tations is rapidly transforming the world from-the small, undifferentiated, symmet- - 


rical unit of spatial distribution into the highly centralized and specialized axiated. 


pattern. This type of pattern, which origmated in the Western Hemisphere, is now 


penetrating the Orient and the primitive life of the tropics. Thus both old and new . l 


‘ regions of the world are coming under the influence of the great urban centers. of 


Europe and America. The change i in spatial distribution effected in the village and- 


urban communities of Asia is the basis of much of the present unrest. The fringe of 


Asia is today an economic frontier of the Western world, but gradually new centers . 


of dominance are emerging, such as Tokyo, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, Calcutta, 
and Bombay, which are beginning to disturb the equilibrium of the Western centers. 
` The world is fast becoming a closed region organized on.the axiated pattern, in 


which centers and routes are gaining precedence over boundaries and political areas - 


as points of interest in spatial distribution. 


Child, in his interesting book, the Physiological Foundations 
of Behavtor,*, develops the thesis that the primary physiological 


factor connected with organismic reaction is the relation of domi- . 


nancé and-subordination between integrated parts, cells, ‘tissues, 
organs. As the organism develops from the simple to the multicel- 
lular form, the integration of parts increases in complexity ‘and 
the relation of domination’ and subordination becomes more pro- 
‘nounced and localized. The type of interrelation of parts at any 


*Nore.—No attempt is iid here ‘to stress the biological analogy, but simi- 
‘arities of structure seemed worth while pointing out. It goes without-saying that 


the thesis of this paper is presented as a speculative line of departure rather than as a 


finding from inductive research. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1924.. 
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particular stage of development i is designated. as the E | 


- pattern.” This varies in complexity from the integration in the 
‘amoeba to that in man. | 


Toward the end of his book Child points out that social groups, : 


. whether animal or human, seem to develop spatial pattern forms:, 


similar to those of organismic pattern. That i is; the living units be- 
come integrated in a dynamic relation of dominance and subordi- . 
nation, leaders and followers. -This is the pattern of the pack, the . 
herd, the flock of migrating birds, as well as that of all human 
groups. Even social organization in its broader significance seems 
to present the same fundamental pattern forms of dominance and | 
subordination as are found in biological organisms. . | 
Child does not attempt to trace the identity of principle oper- 
ating on the more fixed aspects of economic. and cultural organiza- 


tion.’ He restricts his remarks to pointing out the identities of ` 


pattern among social groups. But since the same relation of domi- 
nance and subordination of parts is even more striking in com- 
munal pattern than in social behavior pattern, I shall attempt in 
this paper to point out-how spatial integration of human institu- 
tions takes place under different conditions of communication and . 
transportation. It is common knowledge that all the spatially fixed E 


aspects of our communal structure, such as roads, homes, shops, 


factories, institutions, become integrated into. rather definite pat- 

tern forms with the relation of dominance and subordination as s the 

dynamic organizing principle. 

: COMMUNAL SPATIAL PATTERN OR ECOLOGICAL ORGANIZATIONS . 
Child differentiates several general types of organismic pattern. 


The simplest of these he calls the surface-interior pattern. In cer- 
. tain lower organisms the region of dominance or area of greatest ` 


activity is connected with the. external surface. This is where the 
organism is most alive and also where it is most directly concerned 


` with its environment. As we ascend the scale of animal life, how- 


ever, we find an increasing differentiation of parts and concentra- : 
tion of the area of dominance, until we reach the human animal, in 
which the brain or cerebral cortex has become a highly specialized 
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center of dominance co-ordinating ane controlling the complexly 
integrated parts of the body. 
In social evolution somewhat similar steps stand out in the spa- 

. tial pattern characteristics of human aggregations. Primitive hu- ` 

‘man communities, like organismic forms, are livest at the periphery © 
or part that is-most exposed to the hazards of the environment. 
The primitive village is usually a mere aggregation of dwellings 
without any specialized center. of activity save that which is asso- | 
ciated in some cases with a temple or shrine. The chief region of 
attention is the outer edge, where at night watchmen are usually 
stationed to guard against marauders. This pattern of village - 
structure exists today in‘all parts of the. world where central gov- 
ernment. is weak and where brigands infest the region; as, for ex- 
. ample, in many parts of Asia. 

A similar type of spatial pattern is represented i in the walled 
city, which has existed everywhere in the past and which still. 
‘exists in China and Asia ‘Minor. In such cities the outer edge is the 
live or active part; the gates are usually the spots of greatest activ- - 
„ity. The streets, as a rule, decliné in importance as one proceeds 
_ from the gate inward. Even the modern nation is organized some- 

- what on this form of spatial pattern. The political boundary, espe- 
cially in the old highly fortified European states, constitutes a sort 
of wall or periphery of heightened activity mene a Pemon of 
more advanced ecological pattern. 

The trend of social evolution, like that of organismic evolu- 
tion; is toward the axiate form of spatial pattern with dominant 


. '. center and subordinate integrated parts. Wherever modern means. 


of transportation and communication are introduced, the symmet- 
rical undifferentiated pattern of spatial grouping is replaced by 
the axiated and differentiated pattern. All our cities. have devel- 
.oped on the principle of dominant centérs ‘and subordinate inter- . 
dependent parts which represent different forms of land utilization 
and different levels of land value. This familiar axiate pattern of 
our.communal life is accepted by us as the normal and mevitable ` 


. thing: However, this is not the spatial pattern of the old cities of 


Asia. In fact, the symmetrical pattern: characterized by absence of 
dominant centers constitutes the structure of most of the oriental 


\ 
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cities at the present time. For instance, cities like Saor TEA p 
. chow, and Foochow, to mention only a few, have, generally speak- 
ing, no centers of dominance. The narrow winding streets are of 
| almost uniform importance ‘throughout. The gates which give in- 
gress and egress to the important outlying regions are the spots of 
; leading activity. Of course, such cities have inner sections of con- 
centrated activity, such as the open-spaces: surrounding .temples 
and shrines, where bazaars are usually held; but such areas do not - 
dominate the structure of the city to the extent of creating cO~, 
ordination and integration of parts.. ` 
The introduction of the. railway and modern mechanisms of “ 
communication tends everywhere to produce similar results with , 


reference to spatial redistribution. As a rule the railroad pene- *. 


_ trates the old city wall and locates its terminus at or near the geo- 
‘graphical center of the community. Immediately spatial reorgani- 
zation begins. The new center of the community gains in relative 

importance over all other parts. Axiate intramural transportation 
systems are introduced. Central land values rapidly increase. Ho- 
tels, office buildings, banks,.and department stores arise in or near 
the center. ‘Population and utilities become redistributed with ref- 

erence to the new center’of dominance-and land-value levels.” 

This process of transition from the symmetrical to the axiate 
pattern is well illustrated in the growth of Tokio. The pre-railroad 
city was a loose. federation of villages clustered around the sho- ` 
gun’s castle, now the imperial palace. The villages. were connected 
by narrow winding roads which in course of time became lined 


with small shops of every description. On the advent of the rail- l 


road in 1872 and the construction oi the.big central depot,’ a new 
center of specialized activity commenced to.develop. An undevel- 
oped tract of land which lay between the railroad station and the 
imperial grounds immediately became the site of many important 
banks.and office buildings, constructed on Western lines-and built 
high above the rest of the city. Wide streets have been opened in 
all directions from this new region of dominance. Street cars: and ` 
' motor busses have been introduced, effecting a profound reorgani- 
zation of the spatial pattern ‘of the ay: Ina word, Tokioi is rapidly 


* Completed in r914. 
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, assuming the structure of any Western city of its size.. All the “dis- 
. tricts” norinal to a city of two millions are emerging in ‘Tokio. a 
Population is rapidly ‘being segregated according to income, and 
the domestic economy is yielding to the factory. The shuttling — 
process’ of workers and.shoppers in and out from periphery to cen- 


ter is increasing apace. However, large districts of the city still . 
belong to the old type of Spatial patien and aie panera stage 7 


- of economy. l 
_ phe axiate.pattern of spatial distribution with the relation of 

dominance and subordination among the interdependent parts is ` 
- becoming a world distribution pattern. As the agencies of com- — 


| “munication improve and as the impediments to movement are 


- overcome, the world becomes organized on the pattern of a spider’ S 
web. The entire physical shell through which civilization functions . 


is becoming a complexly interrelated entity in which the funda-` - 


mental relation of parts is that of dominance and subordination. l 
All the old boundaries, both local and national, are gradually losing 
their significance; routes, rather than rims, are becoming the sub- 
ject of stressed attention. Modern competition is between. -Tegions 
_ and'centers rather than between cultural and political areas. While 
a political boundaries continue to receive much attention, neverthe- ` 
less their modern significance ‘i is with reference to ‘the movements © 
of commodities and peoples rather than the movements of armies, — 
Since the areas of consumption may now be far remote from those 


of production, the imposition of artificial impediments to, move- 


ment seems to a an effective way of preventing EER exploita- ` 
tion. i 
' DOMINANCE A FUNCTION OF COMMUNICATION T 
The expansion of Western civilization is a result of the devel- 

opment of transportation and communication. The region of démi- 
nance expands as the agencies of communication: improve. The- 
_city has ever. been the symbol of civilization; which, even in its . 
crudest form, represents a spatial pattern of a fixed center of.domi- 
` nance’ with tributary subordinate districts. As Jeudwine rightly __ 
‘The recent rush on the part of many nations of the world to impose artificial 


barriers to movement, such as tariff walls and immigration, restrictions, i is an attempt | 
to solve problems arising from modern fluidity. 


3 
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ys, “All eive expansion begins Hom a town and begins { in a. 
i It is the great-towns such as London which. provide our 
great trading companies which created our Empire; it is with the 
establishment of forts.and trading places, whether on the Hooghly 
or the St: Lawrence and Potoniac or on the Hudson Bay, that our ` 
Empire began.”*-The ancient émpires of China, Greece, and Rome 
represent military: and political forms of dominance: centered in 
fortified cities and operated through ability to utilize successfully 


‘ the crude forms of communication available at the time. Tribute : 


rather than trade, however, defined the. relation of the Subordinate 
regions to the dominant centers. 

: The shift of emphasis from political to economic or ecological 
dominance came with the rise of the trade centers on the Mediter- 
ranean and Baltic seaboards. ‘It is not necessary here to trace the 
successive stages of rise and decline of the different trade centers | 
. Of Europe. History shows that the various rendezvous of trade. 
and commerce varied in relative importance in proportion as they 
were successful in maintaining efficient. lines of communication ` 
with outlying parts of the world. Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, 
English, and French vied with one another in extending their com- 3 
mercial relations with Asia, Africa, and America. The final su- 
. premacy of England was due to the fact that she succeeded in 
developing and maintaining the most efficient system of communi- 
cation betweén her home ports and the outlying parts of the world. 
The advantage gained over her competitors in the early part of the 
nineteenth century was greatly accentuated when new forms of 
communication and transportation were introduced. England led 
. the way in the extension of the new agencies of communication: 

- She not only developed the greatest merchant marine and navy to . 
protect it, but she Jaid most of the cables of the world and built or - 
financed most of the ports and railroads outside of Europe and the 
United States. Through her efficient system of communication, 
` therefore, she learned more quickly than any other nation how to. 
utilize the undeveloped parts of the world for the benefit of her 
- own people. This concentration of the. main arteries of world | 
communication in the little island in the North Sea has given to it- 


"Studies in Empire and Trade (Lougmans, Green & Co., 1923), p. 59. 
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“a dominance in international commerce that is very similar to the 
dominance of the business center of the modern city with respect 
to the local integrated districts. During the last fifty years Eng- 
land has become the business center of Europe and America with .. 
_' reference to much of the. trade and ‘commerce with Ae Africa, 
and the islands of the sea. 


COMMUNICATION VERSUS TRANSPORTATION 


- Prior to the middle of the nineteenth century, communication 
and transportation were practically synonymous terms. Intelli- 
- gence was transmitted by the same agencies as commodities and 
people; but the introduction of the telegraph, telephone, and wire- 
less forms of communication has completely changed the situation 
and produced revolutionary results in spatial reorganization. The 
first effect of this divergence in the rate of speed in the transmis- 
sion of ideas and objects was to make for centralization of:control 
and decentralization of operation. The function of management 
and direction is tending to become spatially removed from that of 
operation or application. Under the new order of communication, 
planning and direction of business or government can be more effi- . 
ciently executed at the radial points of communication than at the 
locus of the activity itself. This has introduced two important `. 
trends with reference to spatial pattern. In the first place, it is cre- 
ating a decentralization of industrial and commercial activities to 
an extent quite impossible at a time when intelligence was con- 
veyed at the same rate of speed as physical objects. Industries and 
other business enterprises may now be located at great distances 
from the source of, their management ‘and control. This is illus- 
trated by the tendency of European and American firms to estab- 
lish plants in India, China, and other ee of the po where 
conditions warrant it.° - 

_ In the second place, the TE toward concentration of in- 
telligence has given to the centers of our cities an importance or ` 
dominance quite unknown in the past. It is the exchange, the office . 
building, the transportation and communication establishments, 


' Over half of the cotton mills in China are ee owned. See Chinese Eco- 
nomic M ontily, poe 1926. . 
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rather than the retail business institutions, that differentiate the 
centers of our cities from all other parts. In other words, the city’s 
center or area of dominance is where the intelligence is received 
and transmitted, where brains and ability concentrare; where the 
community is most alive. 

This centralization of idien and control resulting from 
the annihilation of ‘space by modern means of communication has 
given to individual cities or chains of cities specialized réles as col- 
lectors and distributors of different kinds of information. The 
~- great produce and financial exchanges centralize in strategic cities 
or groups of cities and thereby create primary and secondary cen- 
ters oi dominance with respect to the differentiated functions. For 
instance, Chicago, Winnipeg, and Liverpool far outdistance all 
other cities of the world in dealing in futures in wheat; while New 
York, New Orleans, and Liverpool are the dominant trio that deal 
with futures in cotton. Similarly, London and New York are the 

world’s financial centers. 

. > The extension of the market made possible by modern com- 
munication is producing regional specialization of production, and 
therefore territorial integration, to a degree unknown in the past. 

The modern world i is ‘integrated through information collected and 
distributed from fixed.centers of dominance. However, aè intelli- ` 
_ gence becomes centralized and co-ordinated, commodities are ex- 
- changed on more direct or geometrical lines. The old forms of 
entrepôt trade are gradually giving way to direct trade, the route | 
of which is determined by cost-time factors.’ 


- IMPORTS IN Penne OF POUNDS WEIGHT, 


IQIO-14 
(Average) 1923 


Crude tin: l : 
From United Kingdom ..°. . . .' . o’ * 359,700 25,014 
Straits Settlements . ..+.,. «© « « « + 38,226 105,137, 
Rubber : - l i , ai i 
From United Kingdom D o a s a e s a l o a 66,612 
From British East Indies ao d apna a e oo 8,315 462,112 
From Dutch East Indies Moet & MS. &. & ae & 133 112,305 


' The following figures (Report of Committee on PEPER and Trade-Survey 
of Overseas Markets, H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1926, p. 452) relating to two 
commodities of some importance to United States import trade indicate the extent to 
which direct trade is vee entrepôt trade: 


wa 
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` Many ET ofa primitive. nature still. serve as jim- 
iting factors to the most direct or geometrical exchange of -com-, 
modities. Regional boundaries, differences in language; customs, 
monetary ‘systems, weights and measures, business ethics, etc., 
serve as barriers to the most efficient utilization of world-resources. 
Standardization is essential for free.and unimpeded regional’ co- 
ordination. A vast amount of standardization has been achieved 
within the limits of national boundaries, but the primitive charactet 
of the world is still amply demonstrated with reference to interna- ` 
tional movement. 8€ Nor need we go to the backward parts of Asia 
, to find examples of primitive barriers that stand in the way of eco- 
‘nomic progress. Europe, with its twenty-six political boundaries, 
with its score of different languages or dialects, ‘its regional jeal- — 
ousies and cultural differences, furnishes ample evidence of how 
sentiment overrides interest as a factor i in spatial pane : 


DOMINAN CE AND THE FRONTIER 


` The Concept | “dominance” suggests a center and a margin: of i 
activity, an inner Jocus and_an outer periphery. In a world that is 
not yet closed there are areas that are just coming under the influ- 
ence of the great society pattern and areas that still lie outside'the 
sphere of dominance. The marginal regions that are in process of . 
development or reorganization are commonly known as frontiers, 

‘There are many types of frontiers. They may be grouped, 
however, into three general classes according to the nature of their 
economic relation to the centers of dominance.” First there i is the 
trade frontier, characterized for the most part by the exchange of 
- primary products for manufactured goods. This has beet thé rela- - 
tion of the far-flung parts of the British Empire to the mother- 

*China is the example par excellence of how the lack of jandan im- 
.pedes the economic and political reorganization of ‘the country. Local likin charges 
in Shansi province there ‘are twenty-two stations where likin dues are collected) | 
impede the free movement of goods. Lack of standardization -with reference to i 


money, weights and measures, and“quality of goods makes exchange almost impos- 
sible, 

* Omitting the consideration of the settlement and the more recent amusement 
center types of frontiers. These do not have as pronounced & relation to specific cen- 
ters of dominance- as the three classes discussed. , 


a 
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l ċountry. It is ine relation of regions of agriculture everywhere to 


those of manufacturing. Second, there is the plantation type of 
frontier, a species of the first class, but ‘sufficiently different to. 
merit separate consideration. . The plantation frontier is usually 


‘located in ‘or near the tropical zone. It implies large-scale finance °° 


and: organization and an abundance of cheap labor supplied by 


‘subject peoples. Typical examples of the-plantation frontier are 


found in Cuba, Jamaica, Hawaii, Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, 


Assam, and Ceylon. The third type of frontier may be designated 


as the industrial frontier. This ‘is the most recent ‘development in 
the expansion of Western dominance. It implies the introduction of 


_ machine industry under outside finance and management into the 


less industrialized parts of the world, as for instance, the recent 

invasion of European and American factories into China, India, 

Latin America, and Canada. © 
Whatever the nature of the modern onder it is usually’ more 


intimately connected with its distant ‘centers’of dominance than ` 


with its local hinterland. The Western world has established ‘its . 
outposts along the water rims of the backward continents and 
islands of the sea. Lines of transportation and communication con- 


‘nect the frontier with the foreign centers of control. Docks, go- 
downs, banks, office buildings are constructed as the essential ` 


mechanisms of control. The coast cities of China, Malaya, and 


- India wear these European masks which give the visitor the im- 


pression that he is traveling along thé shores of Europe or America. 


_ A short distance from the water front, however, he discovers the 


“native” city with its pristine: organization and form, apparently 


` unaffected, although not actually: so, by, the foreign invasion. 


‘Modern dominance penetrates new parts of the world in catas- 
trophic fashion; that is, large-scale industry or, business breaks | 
into andeyeloned | or differently developed parts of the world in a 


- sudden and mature form. It is only the large organization that can 


afford to invade new parts of the world. Consequently the invasion 


. comes, not as a slow growth, but as a sudden burst of power pro-. 
: ducing revolutionary effects upon the space and sustenance rela- . 
.- tions of ae CE inhabitants. 
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DOMINANCE AND THE ECOLOGICAL REORGANIZATION OF THE | 

E ; FRONTIER Eo e p HY 
As soon as an area comes under the dominance of Western 
centers it undergoes profound changes in the spatial and occupa- 
’ tional distribution of its population. Western forms of communi- 
cation—railroads, highways, motor. cars, cables, telegraphs, and 
- telephones—are gradually introduced ‘and effect a new scale of 
spatial distance, which, in turn, makes for a redistribution of the 
.. population. All Oriental cities which have been subjected to West-. 


~ _ ern influence: have commenced a redistribution of population and 


an inauguration of a new. spatial pattern of communal structure 
similar to that of Western cities. The household. and domestic in- 
.dustries gradually yield to the competition of the factory and the 
cheaper imported merchandise. The family structure disintegrates ` 
as division of labor and separation of work from residence redis- 
tributes the familial group. The population of tae city tends to 
become redistributed on, the basis of economic status and occupa- 
tional interest. Surrounding villages deteriorate as their young 
men and women are drawn into the city workshops.” | 

In plantation frontiers the reorganization is different but-quite 
as pronounced. In the first place, the region changes from its sim- 
` ple self-sustaining agricultural form to a condition of high speciali» 
zation in the production of a product which is consumed in other 
_ parts of the world. The indigenous population usually participates 
but slightly in the new economy. They are universally branded by 
the invading foreigner as unambitious, shiftless, and lazy. .Conse- 
quently outside labor is imported from the most practical source 


of supply, which in most cases is India or China. In the first half of . | 


the nineteenth century such labor was imported as slaves; later, as 

. indenture; but now for the most part under government supervi- 
sion. ‘The imported racial groups, under the pressure of competi- 
tion, gradually assume racial division of labor, as for example in 
the rubber plantations of Malaya and the sugar plantations of — 
‘Cuba and Hawaii. The agricultural specialization of ‘the region, 
whether in tea, rubber, sugar, or tobacco, places the entire area in’ 


’ ©The industrial cities of Japan recruit girls from the villages to work in the 
` textile factories; while those of China and India for the most part select men. 
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a relation of interdependence with other parts of the world. Its 
prosperity rises and falls in accordance with the rise and fall of the 
world-price for the product which it produces.” Regional competi- 
tion tends to produce cycles of agricultural specialization. For in- 
stance, the island of Ceylon frst specialized in spices, then in cof- 
fee, then in tea, and now rubber is ODE to cae the leading 
product for export. 

. Perhaps the most significant thing about the plantation fio: 
tier is the mobile character of the population. Both the labor and 
the management consider the plantation as a place of temporary 
domicile where money is to be made as rapidly as possible to 
enable early retirement to the homeland. The effect of this is that 
' most of the wealth produced in the district is consumed elsewhere, 
. with the result that improvements in the way of roads, homes, 
schools, and other institutions are developed only to meet ee: 
rary needs, pi 

l DOMINANCE AND SETTLEMENT 

In the course of time most frontiers grow up. They pass from 
a pioneer to a settled condition, and in turn become new centers of 
dominance creating other frontiers. During the first half of the . 
nineteenth century most of the world was a frontier region to the 


centers of dominance in Western Europe. It was an open world `° 


which could be exploited by Europe as rapidly as the agencies of 
communication could be extended. England, especially, took ad-. 
_ vantage of this situation. Hef superior technique of communica- 

tion enabled her to import raw materials from the ends of the earth | 
and ship back manufactured products to the frontier settlements. 

In this way she learned how to sustain a population se in excess of 
the limits of her local food supply.” 

But this pioneering stage is rapidly passing. Many of the old 
‘frontier regions, including this country, have become manufactur- 
ing centers, supplying most of their own needs and at the same 
' time seeking outside markets for their surplus products. This in- 
dustrialization process tends to develop first in the manufacture of 

` In 1922 the price of rubber in Malaya fell to less than 7d. per pound, but by 
1926 the price had increased to 2s. 6d. per. pound. i 
Pa * England, imports vo per cent of her cereals and £o per cent of ka meat, 
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the Spies of gerieral cansino, such as coarse textiles, ToS, 
etc:,'then advances to the production of the finer and: more spe- 
l caled årticles for which the local resources are peculiarly suited. 
This tendency toward frontier industrialization has hit the pi- 
oneer centers of Europe, especially England. Her leading export 
_ industries, coal, steel, and iron products, Raping and textiles; 
are all in a condition of chronic depression. 

Similarly, ‘the Western trade frontiers established j in the soit 


cities of the Orient are passing from a pioneer to-a-settled condition: | 


which is resulting in displacement of European population and 
services. Early trading with India, China, and Japan developed by 
thé-establishment of foreign colonies at the crucial points of trade 
advantage. The colonies were composed of the foreign managerial 
and clerical service required to carry on trade relations with peo- . - 
- ples that had neither the knowledge nor the machinery for dealing ~ 
~ with Western countries. As years passed, however, the people cf 
_ the East have gradually learned the white man’s technique and 
scheme of organization, with the result that there is a tendency to 
take over many of the services previously usurped by foreigners. 
The people of thé Orient are gradually learning that they can ru 
their own. machinery with reference to importing and exporting, 
and the white foreigner i is being considered an unnecessary paui un- 
' desirable competitor. 
S Japan bas made the greatest advance i in this regard. She is 
-practically eliminated all unnecessary foreign business enterprises. l 
Despite her inċreasing contact with the Western world, her white 
population shows.a tendency to decline rather than increase.” - 
Up to about thirty years ago, Japan’s, foreign trade was almost entirely 
- carried on-from the old treaty.ports by foreign (non-Japanese) merchants, who 
imported such goods as Japan required and exported her products. These for- 
eigners,-most of whom were British, by their knowledge of foreign markets, 
helped to develop and extend her trade; and Japan’ s commercial prosperity was 


_’ in no small degree due to these pioneers. Later the question of “direct trade,” 
' as it was called, acquired great, importance and Japanese commercial policy 


‘consisted principally in assisting the formation of a few Japanese firms who, ` 


with the indirect support of the government, would: be in a position to compete 
* successfully with the foreign firms. Gradually, however, with the success which 


_ 7 The foreign population of Tokio was 3,562 in 1909 and only 2,051 in 1922. 
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‘attended her efforts at home, camie a-desire to extend her operations abroad; 

and now the large Japanese firms have ramifications all over the world, and, in j 

addition to fostering the trade of their own country, they develop trade be- 
tween countries in which Japan is not directly interested.14 * 

‘The same condition is developing in the port cities of China, although at 
the present time the process is retarded on account of political instability. But _ 
many Chinese are quité conscious of the inutility of the foreign merchant who 
is performing a service and reaping a-reward which might as well be in the 


hands of the Chinese: Practically the whole of China’s foreign trade has in the . | 


past been handled in China by foreign (non-Chinese) merchant firms, amongst. 
whom there is a preponderance of those of British nationality; but in quite re- 
cent years there has been an increasing tendency on the part of Chinese mer- ' 
‘chants to enter into direct relations with mane and eee im for- . 
eign countries. 15 

This is the cause of much of the trouble in India na Egypt. 
However, in addition to the economic competition in these coun- 
` tries there is the political competition’as well.. Much of the anti- 
government attitude of the educated classes in India and: Egypt is’ 
due to the difficulty in securing jobs. The only desirable white- 
collar positions aré those associated with the a and .are 
now held by the British. 

Undoubtedly i in the course of time the countries sf ‘the Orient 
will carry on their trade with the rest of the world in much the 
same way as the countries of Europe carry on trade with one an- - 
other today. That i is, each country will develop its own machinery 
with reference to finance and exchange so as to trade with as little 
loss to itself as possible. 


TRANSFORMATION OF FOREIGN TRADING. IN ‘TIENTSIN . 


` “During the past few years the number of trading firms has multiplied con- 
siderably, and naturally competition amongst them is extremely keen. Where- ‘. 
as a decade ago a few established hongs, doing business with heavy overhead 
expenses, manned with large staffs, and content with only large profits, had the 
trade of the port very much to themselves, they are now confronted with the 
competition of smaller firms that have sprung up recently. These latter firms’ 
_ have small overhead expenses and are content with a small margin of profit. 
Therefore, although the’ volume ‘of the trade has increased, profits have de- 
creased on account of the keen competition amongst firms. Of great impor- 

=” Report of Committe on Industry end Trade-Survey of Overseas Markets — 
` (1926), p. 412. 
* Ibid., p. 396. 
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“tance i is the rise of the Chinese apiid frm carrying on business slong for: 
' eign lines. These concerns do business directly with agencies abroad And thus / 
eliminate “foreign middlemen”; uey are ae ene situated for do- ` 


'. ing upcountiy trade.16 


The plantation on ar Eaei is the most difficult to wrench ` 
from foreign control. This is because of the large amount of capi- 
tal involved, and because the market is in the Western World. 
' Even here, however, Western authority is beginning to lose its con- 
trol. Many of the sugar plantations of Java and the East- Indies 
are now under Javanese ownership and management. And the 
Chinese of Malaya, although slow to adopt corporate forms of busi- 
nes§ organization, are gradually getting control of an increasing - - 
proportion of the rubber plantations, not to mention their present 
monopoly of, the tin and canning industries. Likewise, a consider- 
able percentage of the tea and, rubber plantations of Ceylon. are - 
‘now. in the hands of the. Sinhalese, and the textile mills of Bom- 
bay are eee a monopoly of the Parsees: 


NEW CENTERS OF DOMINANCE | 
‘The world’s centers of gravity are always ini process of change. , 
. Old centers lose their relative importance as new factors enter to 
' . disturb the equilibrium. Some of these factors are temporary and 


: _* accidental; others are associated with permanent trends. The 


world is gradually becoming a closed ‘area. The pioneer conditions : 

which gave economic unity to the British Empire are rapidly: pass- 

ing. New centers of, dominance are ‘arising and producing new 

combinations of regional interdependence which are on quite at 
variance with the existing political structure. 


*«Tientsin Customs Report, 1928,” Chinese Economic’ Bulletin, October 9° 
1920; : : 
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POPULATION AREAS AND  PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGIONS | 
IN CANADA ae 





C. A. DAWSON 
McGill University 


The conjunction of topography, transportation, and natural resources’ deter- 
mines the ‘divisions of labor and population selection. Canada- has four. populated 


; . physiographic areas, arid of these the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence. Valley. region has 


been central in the development and population of Canada. The chief topographic . 
barrier in this expansion has been the Laurentian Shield, crossed only by railroads at 
high cost in construction and operation. The western section of the central area is 
_-isolated from, the maritimes by intervening cultural and physical barriers. Tn Cana- 
dian expansion the central area has played the dominant rôle economically, politi- 
‘cally, and socially in the system of centralized decentralization. The social structures 
of these physiographic regions-are interdependent, but also distinctly different from 
each other. This.Jatter indicates that the social distances between these areas of set~ 
tlemient are eee — 


The nucleus of splits: has its basis in the oi she 
_ portion of a given physiographic area. From there it spreads along 
lines of least resistance to the surrounding hinterland. Eventually ` 
there emerges a characteristic distribution of social institutions and _ 
population elements for that area. The topographical features de- 
‘termine the main lines of transportation and communication. The 
conjunction ‘of transportation routes and natural resources deter- 
mines in the long run the division of labor. The divisions of labor 
are active agents in population selection and are in turn accentù- . 
ated by population concentration. This is the bare a ai ee 
ton ‘on which is laid the culture of an area. 

A physiographic area is important to the sociologist i in sò far as 
it plays a a rôle in determining social distances. 


‘ a PHYSIOGRAPHIC PETAR IN CANADA. 


There are four clearly marked, areas ‘of settlement: in Canada 
and these areas are separated by barriers only. relatively overcome 
by bands of steel. : 
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| I, THE CENTRAL AREA ` 

The central area, of which the Great Takesi Lawrence sys- 
tem is “heart and highway,” has always been the pivotal center of 
population expansion in Canada. It includes the agricultural land 


. .of Québec and Ontario, which is almost continuous except: that it is a 


‘separated at Kingston, near the outlet of Lake Ontario, by a point 
‘of the Laurentian: Plateau which forms the Thousand Islands in: 
` the St. Lawrence and juts down into New York State. The Lauren- 
tian Highland or Canadian Shield forms the western and northern 
boundaries. ‘The Shield runs from the southern shore of Georgian 
Bay to the edstern end.of Lake Ontario. From ‘this. point it runs | 
back to Ottawa and then parallels the St. Lawrence river, leaving 
‘a lowland of from one hundred to a few miles wide. It is bounded 
on the south by lakes Erie and Ontario and part of the St.. Law- 
` rence River. For some distance there is no natural boundary be- 
"tween Canada and the United States, ahd easy connections are 
‘made. between valleys of the Richelieu and Hudson rivers. From 


-© this valley region the area is bounded on the south and east by the 


Appalachian Mountains, which meet the Laurentian Plateau at 
Quebec, the fore key to. this area from the sea. . 

. 2, THE MARITIMES 

“The maritime area is cut off from the central area by the north- 

„ward thrust of the Appalachian Mountains, which cover south- 

eastern Quebec, northern New Brunswick, and Maine. Maine ac- 


is ; - ,centuates the natural boundary by jutting up between Quebec and , ' 


New Brunswick. Physiographically, the Maritimes are a part of - 
the New England maritime region—a continuation of the New 
- England seaboard extending out sharply into the Atlantic Ocean— . 
-and thus they give the northern part of. this region avery extensive : 

coast line. Prince Edward Island is severed from the mainland by 
nine miles of water. Cape Breton is an island, and Nova Scotia-al-. 
‘most an island. New Brunswick only is an integral part of the ` 
. mainland. This maritime.region was treated by the early French 

© Canadians as an outpost guarding Canada’s gateway. While inde- 
pendent of the central area, it shared in the expansive development 
of New England until the tariff barrier of 1864 isdlated it econom- 
ically from the United States, as it was isolated: by nature from 
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` Central Canada. Sincé then it has pean developed subsidiary to 
the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence region. Its location. is still a strate- 
gic outpost, and this region has the winter ports of Canada on-the 
Atlantic coast. It was the borderland of French and English land - 
settlement. It is still an economic and social borderland and suffers _ 
from borderland a : 


‘3. THE WESTERN PLAINS 


The Laurentian Shield, a great wedge covering 2,000,000 


square miles, more than half of Canada, separates the central area i | 


from the western plains and also gives these, plains their north- 
eastern boundary.. These plains are bounded onthe west by the 
‘Rocky Mountains. There is only an artificial political barrier sep- 
arating these Canadian plains from a similar physiographic region | 
in the United States. 


4 THE PACIFIC COAST OR CORDILLERAN ‘MOUNTAIN REGION 


. The province of British Columbia and the western edge of 
Alberta appear asea of mountains, extending westward to the 
Pacific Ocean and including the- coastal islands. As on the prairies, - 
‘ only an artificial boundary line separates British Columbia oom 
the coastal states. ` 

It is readily seen that Canada is a country of. far more marked 
physiographic regions than the United States; and one would ex- 


pect a dissimilarity in population groupings and culture i in these E 


varied areas. 


It. THE SETTLEMENT PROCESS 
I. THE FRENCH SETTLEMENT OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 


“The: French began their overseas expansion in Canada, and 
they entered the continent at the point of its greatest width. But. 
they entered it at its most accessible point . from the east—the valley. 
_ of the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes system, which extends‘ 2,000 
miles inland to the heart of North America and almost touches the 
valley of the Mississippi. It was their purpose to consolidate this 
great inland empire—not to found a home, but to extend the sway 
of their king. It was an imperial policy rigidly carried out. 
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The region had two outstanding resources at that oe agri- 
culture and fur-trading: The latter was the staple upon which was 
placed the chief emphasis. Colonists were necessary to imperial 
- expansion and the exploitation of the fur trade. Agriculture was a 
necessary base both for empire and for exploitation. Missionaries 
accommodated the Indians to the French in the development of 
the fur trade and the protection of the settlements. The ñsheries in _ 
the maritime region gave scant and scattered settlements and were 
= relatively unimportant from the point of view of settlement, since 
the fishermen had their chief market in re and were domiciled 
in European communities. 

The first settlements of Canada were fort settlements and the 
land settlements close by necessary for their sustenance. These -. 
latter weré in proximity to protection and spread along the rivers 
and, seaboard from the points of fortification as security became ` 
- established. The chief fortress, Quebec, at the point where the 
Laurentian Plateau almost joins the upper end of the Appalachi- 
ans, was the key to the St. Lawrence. Louisburg was the outpost . 
„fortress in Cape Breton Island. Canada, physiographically, had 
` the best of roads by river and lake, but beyond these the land was 

‘ penetrated with difficulty. Thus the Canada of these early days 
was colonized in lines of settlement along the water’s edge, called 
_cétes: 

l Along the alluvial banks of the St. Lawrence and its tributaries they 

. cleared 2 or 3 strips of land, and established a series of continucus villages, 

which gave the country the appearance of a never-ending street. In this state 
of things the mass of the country exhibited in the new world the characteristics 
of the peasantry of Europe. Society was dense and the evils from density were 
not unknown. . ... Under such circumstances a race of men habituated to 
incessant labor, and unskilled agriculture, fond of social enjoyments, congre- 
gated together in rural communities.» 

Along these river highways Talon established a type of feudal- 
‘ism to aid colonization and assure social control. The buildings of 
the seignory were the ‘“mansion’”—usually a log house, a fort, - 
chapel, and mill. ‘Sometimes the mill and the fort were one. The. 
dwellings lined the shore. The subdivision of holdings to take care 
of increasing population gave narrow frontage on the river. Talon 


1 Egerton, Historical Geography, IL, 56. 
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attempted to lay out model villages back from the river in which 
. were located ‘the blacksmith, carpenter, mason, and shoemaker; 
but this example was not followed because it did not conform to the 
dominant type of the area. And with the exception of Talon’s 
model villages, “one could have seen nearly every house in Canada 
by paddling along the St. Lawrence” and its tributaries.’ 

But the nature of the fur trade, which provided the chief mar- 
‘ket staple of the area, bred another type of colonist, the voyageurs. 
or coureurs de bois. It mobilized the restless elements of the com- 
munity, who roamed at will and were partially Indianized. This 
wander strain produced by fur-trading seriously limited the extent 
of the settled population. There was a population of 65,000 in the 
St. Lawrence Valley in 1759 when this area became a British col- 
ony. The French population had increased to 90,006 in 1775 and 
113,000 in 1784. It now is two and one half millions. 

_ 2, THE ENTRY OF ENGLISH POPULATION TO THE CENTRAL AREA ‘` 

During the French régime, Montreal and Quebec had become 
important as centers of trade and protection. To these centers and 
Three Rivers the fur-traders brought their wares, and they- were 
the points of distribution for the few articles of consumption which 
came from the outside world. Montreal was the center of the up- 
per and lower St. Lawrence valleys at the point where the Ottawa 
Valley joins the St. Lawrence and near where the valley of the | 
Richelieu and Lake Champlain opens into the St. Lawrence. It © 
was .a focal center of transportation and the fur trade; and it was ' 
destined to become the Canadian metropolis with its constellation 
of subsidiary cities in the St. Lawrence, Ottawa, and Richelieu 
valleys. l 

With the coming of the English, many of the nobles who pave 
civil and business leadership to the colony went to France, leaving 
Canada with a leadership which was largely ecclesiastical. This 
was especially true of Montreal, which was ecclesiastically founded: 
and where the clerical and religious orders were very strong. The 
' commercial leadership soon passed into English hands in Mon- 
treal, where it has remained, and where this group forms only. one- 
fifth of the population of the prevince of Quebec. 

- * Bolton and Marshall, Colonization of North America, p. 92. 
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The seient of the Niema peninsula, or the upper portion 
of this fertile eastern plain, took- place under 'the British. There: . 
was a line of forts to the Mississippi, outposts of the French quest 
for empire. There was no land settlement beyond the Ottawa 
_ River Valley: But along the upper St. Lawrence, and particularly. | 
in that section lying south of a line drawn from Georgian Bay to 
_ Kingston, lay the most fertile agricultural region. in Canada. This 
the French had not penetrated. It lay back from the water, and 
‘they were unwilling to leave the côtes of the St. Lawrence and_its - 
tributaries at that time. However, this land in-Ontario was fitted 
~ by nature as the next é area. of intensive settlement i in thiś central 
region. i 
Furthermore, the strengttiening of the ruling minority in\Cana- 
_ da was an. aal element in land-settlement policy. It was col- 
_onized partly by water, but more by land, as it lay deep back from 
the water. This. meant a road-building policy on the part of the 
earlier governors. Some-of them attempted roads in true Roman | 
fashion and contemplated settlements. with a military nucleus in ` 


' the spirit of the ancient Romans. Colonists were induced fo settle 


along these roads and beyond them. Some of them were demobi- 
lized soldiers., But many more were United ‘Empire Loyalists who 
left the United States after 1 783. The Canadian governors actively , 
promoted and subsidized colonization until this whole section. was 
o ERTEN of its forests and took on the aspect of a settled area.. 


3. CENTRALIZATION AND DECENTRALIZATION IN LAND SETTLEMENT 

This central area, by virtue of its position, natural facilities 
for transportation, and a rich agricultural base, has been pivotal in 
`- the population expansion to other physiographic areas in Canada. 
` Its.own population could only become highly concentrated as some 
of its surplus farm population, moved into new regions and de- 
manded from this central area manufactured products, marketing, 
‘transportation, finance, and other specialized services. `` | 

‘This fertile eastern plain in an era of mixed farming expanded - 
to the edges of the Laurentian Plateau looking northward, which ` 
| kept expansion either east of Georgian Bay or westward by the 
natural route to’ the valley of the Mississippi. Many Canadians 
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took this route, and it was estimated that one- -third of the Cana- 
dian population lived i in the United States at the énd of the 1 nine- 
teenth century; but this lost population, hidden behind tariff bar- 
riers, extended the local market for American industry while it 
added nothing to the development of the industry and commerce 
needed to intensify settlement in the central area. 

Some of the population increase did penetrate sparsely into the 
Laurentian Plateau to the north and west. The agriculturist fol- 
lowed the lumberman or miner, who provided a local market. But 
when the lumberman moved on to new areas of exploitation, these . 
“fringe” settlements were stranded. Furthermore, deforestation in 
this area removed the soils in a short time. As Professor Wi A. 
McIntosh has pointed out, 

A glance at the density of population in Ontario and Quebec would reveal 

how closely the settlement has followed the southern boundary of the Lauren- . 
tian Plateau. Densities of from 50 ta 75 people to the square mile quickly fade 
‘at the Laurentian boundaries and rapidly cecline to densities of less than one . 
to the square mile. In old Ontario, at least, the Laurentian borderlands, where 
agriculture has been tried and not supported by mining communities, are areas 
of declining population. An inverse natural ‘selection has set in, leaving fre- 
quently the most shiftless and incompetent elements of the population behind, 
and growing isolation has brought social conditions which make the territory a 
notorious rural slum. For a period of twenty-five years the attempt of agricul- 
ture to move into the Laurentian country of Ontario has failed wretchedly with 
lamentable social costs.$ 


Meanwhile there had been a rapid movement of the frontier 
westward in the United States. The great staples, cotton and to- 
‘bacco, gave a market and an impetus to the early industrial and 
_ commercial region in the United States. These staples enabled the 
industrial East to organize its resources and its markets, by means 
of which population moved into the great central and western 
plains, where were the arrowpoints of New France, whose skeleton 
domain was on the natural highway to this.great productive region. 

Canada had lumber and agriculture to put on the world-mar- 
ket in the midst of keen competition from regions just as favored. 
She had as yet no great staples like cotton. That great staple, 


? The Laurentian Plateau in Canadian Economic iain: asia Economic Ge- 
ography, II, No. 4, 541. 
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wheat, was a vaguely suspected potential of the Canadian western 
plains, with no way to them except through the United States; for 
the uncrossed Laurentian highlands formed a rocky’ bara of 
1,500 miles. Obviously this barrier could be crossed only by rail- 

' road, but it was a difficult and expensive undertaking to build and 
operate a railway through such a long stretch of rough and unin- 
habited country with no local traffic. In the United States the 
railroad center is Chicago, but the Laurentian Plateau has thrown 
the Canadian center 1,000 miles east, and has made it Montreal. 
The natural railway route lay to the south of the Great Lakes; yet, 
for political reasons, the C.P. R., at great cost in money and west- 
ein land ceded to the company, was eventually built across the - 
Great Shield. Two other transcontinental lines crossed this bar- 
_Tier, but they had to be taken over eventually by the government 
‘and incorporated into what is now known as the Canadian Na- | 
tiorial Railway system. Just previous to this a line from St. Paul to 
Winnipeg was completed. A period of financial ‘depression fol-., 
lowed the completion of the C.P.R.; but from the close of the nine- 
teenth century. till the war period the West was being peopled from 
the East.and by immigrants from the United States and overseas. 
We note that in the settlement of the Canadian western plains 
natural lines of communication were not followed within the West 
and in getting to the West. In the East, population came before 
railroads, and for the most part before roads. In the West, rail- 
roads came first and population second. A small population had 
trickled up the Red River Valley and had moved westward along | 
the valleys of the Assiniboia and Saskatchewan. But their prod- 
ucts had no outlet; their numbers were few. By the mechanisms 
of the gridiron survey and the railroad, topography was taken into 
account not at all in this relatively level region. The people were . 
set down in rectangular administrative areas, except for the few 
sparse settlements of pre-railroad days. The few earlier inhabit- 
ants followed the buffalo trails that the Indians had used. How- 
ever, in the day of the railroad and survey, with few obstacles to - 
= road-building, the early trails were plowed up and obliterated. 
Except for the preservation of such historic routes as the Fort 
Qu’Appelle and Duck Lake Trail or the Battleford and Fort Ed- 
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monton Trail, the modern traveler follows the surveyers’ stakes. 
Today the plains are inhabited by 2,000,000 people. 
The central economic interest is grain—dominantly wheat, 
‘which yields 400,000,000 bushels a year. This region is the most | 
specialized farming section in Canada. | 
Among Canadian field crops wheat stands first. No other natural product, 
whether of agricultural, forest, mineral, or marine origin, has exercised such 
vitalizing influence upon the economic life of Canada in recent years. Wheat 
has been the most powerful factor in attracting population and capital to the . 
Dominion; in bringing virgin areas under cultivation, in.widening the market 
- for domestic manufacturing, mining and other industries, in building up the vòl- 
_ ume and value of the export trade, and in creating the purchasing power neces- 
sary. to finance Canada’s heavy imports of textiles, iron, steel, sugar, coal and 
‘other essentials. . . . . Wheat built practically the whole economi¢ structure 
of the Prairie Provinces, and the effects of the development of. those provinces 
‘have penetrated almost every phase of a and commerce throughout the ` 
Dominion.* 


` The fringe settlements of ranching have been forced back into the 
dry areas, and some of these are being brought under field crops 
- through irrigation projects. 

This is a region of machine farming, but it manufactures 
neither its machinery nor its other articles of consumption. There 
is little manufacturing in Winnipeg, the chief city at the eastern 
edge of the great plains. It is the chief center of production and 
consumption distribution. For these services the other cities of the 
plains form, with Winnipeg, an’ ecological constellation for the 
area. | T 

The effects of this expansion on the central area are evident in 
an industrial and commercial expansion, a marked trend toward 
intensive farming of the dairy type, and a correlated concentration 
of population. In this region there are two constellations of cities: 

.(1) one with Montreal at its head, (2) and the other with Toronto ` 
in a similar position. Montreal has the advantage of being at ‘the 
head of deep-water navigation and the railway center of the trans- 
continental lines. It is the head of the extractive industrial section 
of this area dnd is looked upon as the financial center of Canada. 


‘ Canada: Natural Resources and Commerce (Department of the mee Ot- 
tawa, 1923). . 
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This latter position is partially shared with Toronto. Toronto had 

a great stimulus to its industrial development before the advent of 
power, because of its: proximity on Lake ‘Ontario to the Pennsyl- 
vania coal fields. It is the chief center of the Canadian-American 
. market by virtue of its southern location and its nearness to Ameri- 
can canals and railroad lines. This section leads in the manufac- 
ture of finished products. There are produced the tools and ma- 
chinery used in Western Canada and elsewhere. The provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec together possess 60 per cent of Canada’s pop- 
ulation and 80 per cent of the persons employed in manufacturing. 
The industrialization of the central area has been recently accel- 
erated by the exploitation of the two outstanding natural resources 
of the Laurentian barrier: power and pulp-wood. In the metro- 
politan economy Montreal and Toronto are the dominant factors 


_ .in organizing finance, markets, transportation facilities, extensive 


divisions of labor, and other specialized services which only the ` 
highly centralized-decentralized region can offer. 


TZ. SOCIAL STRUCTURE IN RELATION TO PHYSIOGRAPHIC AREAS 


| I. THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE CENTRAL AREA 

One major fact in social structure stands out in the central 
' area: it is the bicultural. It has been settled by two language 
groups, French and English. The physical barrier is the narrowing 
of the.area of fertility near the point of geographical division 
_ between the two provinces. The French have been guaranteed con- 
stitutionally their language, separate education, civil law, and reli- 
gion. Their cultural solidarity has been consolidated by the physi- 
cal position of the province of Quebec. The northern Appalachian 
highlands cut it off from the English-speaking section of the mari- 
time provinces. To the northward is uninhabited Laurentia; to the 
south, Notre Dame Mountains and the southwestern sweep of the 
Appalachians. To the south, it is exposed only through the valley 
of Lake Champlain. To the west, topography has narrowed the - 
region of contact. Thus the interplay of language and topography 
hás given a relatively static culture pattern. l 

The French have expanded continuously from their own geo- 
graphical base. To some extent their surplus population has nioved 
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into clay-belt. patches to the north. Extending down the southern ` 
bank of the St. Lawrence, they have turned to the south through . 
two river valleys that cross Gaspé and have penetrated deep into 
northern New Brunswick. It would seem that they are destined to 
occupy this whole province, with the possible exception of St. John 
and its hinterland, the St. John River Valley. They seem able to 
replace ‘the English most readily on a farm that needs a. larger 
family to make it a paying economic unit: When this farm is in 
proximity to lumbering, the process of racial replacement is made 
easier. A similar phenomenon may be noted in northern Ontario, 
where the French have followed the railroad and the lumberman 
westward into the Laurentian country. With the coming of south- 
ern transportation lines they have overflowed into the textile-mill 
region of the United States. The swarming of the hive has emanci- . 
pated them from the river front, but their expansion has been . 
largely continuous with their geographic base. This, and the fact 
that Quebec has received little or no immigration, are additional 
reasons why the melting-pot process has not taken place. 

In contrast to Quebec, Ontario was settled by somewhat di- 
verse cultural groups, namely, English, Scotch, Irish, immigrants 
. from the United States, and Germans. With the exception of the 
latter, they spoke the same language, and to that language the 
Germans were assimilated. In its population elements were con- 
ditions making for mobility and changing social structure. In ad- 
dition to the diversity in population elements, settled Ontario was _ 
an area of social contact with neighbors of the same language. 
There was water communication and transportation across narrow 
and bridged rivers. This section was also near Pennsylvania coal, 
which gave an industrial impetus to this region in the era that pre- 
cceded-the advent of electrical power. All these factors produced a 
constellation of cities with elaborate transportation connections 
that gave an urban culture pattern to the whole area and accentu- 
ated the social distance between Ontario and Quebec. By urban 
pattern is meant a social structure based on a marked division of 
labor and corresponding interest groups. Urbanization with the 
homogeneous racial group in Quebec has come so slowly that the 
parish communities have been able to adjust themselves and main- 
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“tain a solidarity based on sentiment. Quebec, with greater power 
resources than any other province, is attracting much American 
capital for industrial development. This means further urban con-, 
centration of population, and it will be interesting to see how far 
' this makes for detachment and mobility in this group. 

2, THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF THE GREAT PLAINS 

This is an area of migration and immigration. It drew off the 
surplus population of Ontario and the Maritimes. With railroad 
transportation there, population growth, once started, continued 
with rapidity.. A glance at a racial-origins map of the plains region 
with its segregated language groups reminds ‘one of the rapid 
growth of city population that makes the city seem a patchwork of 
racial areas. As in all areas of rapid growth not due to natural in- . 
crease, detachment is quite apparent. Here, in a region of new- 
‘comers with distances relatively great, an area of concerted action 
' based on interest has become dominant. In this region concerted 
action is related to a single dominant interest—wheat-growing. 
The technique for producing and selling wheat has intensified 

. this interest, and this technique has been transmitted through the 
. pioneer newspapers in the language of the producers and through 
the university: agricultural departments. 

Germane to this interest are the railroads andl the banks ad- 
ministered from the central area.’ Nowhere in' Canada, with the 
possible exception of British Columbia, does the railroad so ob- 
trude itself in the consciousness of a Canadian area of population. 
High freight rates have been charged against this area to make up 
‘for the expensive haul through the no-man ’s-land of Laurentian | 

highland, which haul is partly competitive with water transporta- 
` tion and the American railroads. This area has felt that the rail- . 
' roads were getting from it more than was due. There has been a 
constant fight to revise rates downward, with considerable success. 
The trend of industrialization of British Columbia with its Pacific 
- ports, always open, and the Panama Canal are reducing the con- 
trol of the central area. Also, the demand for a banking autonomy 
in the form of rural credits has been most aggressively sought by 
the prairie gtoup. In parliament they are more solidly represented 
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than any other area except Quebec. a liberal-progréssive bloc 
knows what it wants. 
| In a region where farmis are large and interspersed with private ` 
holdings there is the problem of isolation. Schools are often small 
—if at all possible—in certain parts. A partial reaction to this was ` 
the pattern of livinig-in town or village and going out to the farm if 
the distance was not too great. This has been made more possible 
. with the coming of the automobile. It has meant more social life, 
‘school and church privileges of a better type. But three-quarters 
of the people live in the open country. Back from the more settled 
districts the mission and the mounted police are prominent social 
institutions. 
| 3. THE MARITIMES 

iets the Appalachian barrier lie the Maritimes, Belonging to 
an economic unit outside Canada and separated from it so largely 
by the tariff regulations of the United States, other tariff regula- — 
‘tions, and to some extent by freight rates favoring Central Canada, 
the Maritimes have been a border region most distinctly. Traffic 
has gone by them on*two sides—down the St. Lawrence, and by 
the: short route to Portland, which has made the latter practically 
a Canadian ‘winter port. This has resulted in a Maritime unrest - 
which called for investigation by a commission, whose report has 
just been tabled in the Canadian Parliament. 7 

This area has been a nursery for New England and Western 
_ Canada. Originally peopled from.the same racial groups that set- 
tled in Ontario, it has for a long tinie had little or no immigration 
and has had a very slight population growth. In.a region in which 
. agricultural soft spots are singularly separated by topography, and 
without particular urgency for a great increase in transportation ` 
facilities, the region has suffered from isolation within and with- 
out. Similarly, the fishing villages are isolated from each other by 
land configuration. The cultural barrier of French Quebec extends 
the social and physical distance that separates the people of the 
maritimes from the central area. ` 

The result has.been a relatively static culture: paler bea on 
locality and sentiment. The region, as far as itis self-conscious, is ' 
sensitive to a loss of status and lack of financial and political power — 
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commensurate with the expansion of ae sections of the Do- 
minion.. 


IV. PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL DISTANCES IN RELATION TO 
PHYSIOGRAPHIC AREAS 


' We have seen that these four major areas of land settlement 
are singularly separated from each other by topography and by 
closely related cultural factors which make social distances great. 
The outer areas are not well accommodated to the prestige and 
power of the central area. Perhaps the makers of Confederation 
foresaw some of these facts when they attempted to put under the 
federal government twice as many items as were retained by the 
provincial governments. 


THE GHETTO 
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ABSTRACT 


The ghetto, the modern J ewish immigrant settlement in the Western world, has 
arisen out of the medieval European urban institution by means of which the Jews 
were effectually separated from the rest of the population. It represents a case study 
in isolation and accommodation, and indicates the processes involved in the forma- 
tion and development of local communities in city life. The natural history of this 
institution shows that it developed as a gradual and undesigned adaptation to a 
strange habitat and culture, and its disintegration proceeds independent of legal en- 
actment. The Jews, in so far as they are a separate ethnic group, are a product of 
ghetto life, which accounts for the reappearance of the ghetto wherever Jews settle 
in large numbers. The modern ghetto’in its location and structure is determined by 
the unique status of the Jew and by his traditions. His neighbors in the new world 
tend to be the same as in the old. Eastern ghettos differ from those of the West in 
that the latter generally have as many local areas of settlement as there are waves of 
immigrants. As the Jew becomes consc.ous of his subordinate position in the ghetto 
he flees, but he is pursued by fellow-Jew until his new habitat assumes the atmos- 
phere of the ghetto itself. In the course of his migration, his personality changes as 
the culture of his group fuses with that of the larger world outside. 


| I 

For the past five hundred years the Jewish settlements in the 
Western world have been known as ghettos. The modern ghetto, 
some evidence of which is found in every city of even moderate 
size, traces its ancestry back to the medieval European urban in- 
stitution by means of which the Jews were segregated from the 
rest of the population. In the East, until recently, the ghetto took 
the form of the “pale” of settlement, which represents a ghetto 
within a ghetto. The ghetto is no longer the place of officially 
regulated settlement of the Jews, but rather a local cultural area ~ 
which has arisen quite informally. In the American cities the name 
“ghetto” applies particularly to those areas where the poorest and 
most backward groups of the Jewish population, usually the re- 
-cently arrived immigrants, find their home. 

From the standpoint of the sociologist the ghetto as an institu- 
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tion is of interest first of all because it represents a prolonged case 
study in isolation. It may be regarded as a form of accommodation 
' through which a minority has effectually been subordinated to a 
dominant group. The ghetto exhibits at least one historical form 
of dealing with a dissenting ‘minority within a larger population, 
and as such has served. as an instrument of control. At the. same 
time the ghetto represents a form of toleration through which a 
= modus vivendi is established between groups that are in conflict 
` with each other on fundamental issues. Some of these functions 
are still served by the modern ghetto, which, in other respects, has 
a character quite distinct from that of the medieval institution, 
In Western Europe. and. America, however, it is of primary interest ‘ 
because it shows the actual processes of distribution and grouping 
‘of the population in urban communities. It indicates the ways in - - 
which cultural groups give.expression to their heritages when 
transplanted to a strange habitat; it evidences the constant sifting 
and resifting that goes on in a population, the factors that are 
operative in assigning locations to each section, and the forces 
through which the community maintains its integrity and continu- 
ity. Finally, it demonstrates the subtle ways in which this cultural | 
` : community is transformed by degrees until it blends with the 
larger community about it, meanwhile reappearing in various al- 
tered guises of its old and unmistakable atmosphere. 
_ ‘This paper concerns itself, not with the history of the ghetto, 
but with its natural history. Viewed from this angle the study ‘of 
the ghetto is likely to throw light on a number of related phenom- - 
ena, such as the origin of segregated areas and the development of 
local communities in general; for, while the ghetto is, strictly 
speaking, a Jewish institution, there are forms of ghettos that con- 
. cern not merely Jews. Our cities contain Little Sicilies, Little Po- 
‘ Jands,.Chinatowns, and Black Belts. There are Bohemias and 
Hobohemias, slums.and Gold Coasts, vice areas and Rialtos in ` 
every metropolitan community. The forces that underlie the for- 
mation and development of these areas -bear a close resemblance 
to those at-work in the ghetto. These forms of community life are 
likely to become more intelligible if we know somera of the. 
| Jewish EOR 
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The concentration of the Jews into segregated local areas in 
the medieyal cities did not originate with any formal edict of 
_ church or state. The ghetto was not, as is- „sometimes mistakenly ' 
believed, the arbitrary creation of the authorities, designed to deal 
with an alien people. The ghėtto was not the product of design on 
the part of anyone, but rather the unwitting crystallization of 
needs and practices rooted in the customs and heritages, religious 
and secular, of the Jews themselves. Long before it was made com- 
pulsory the Jews lived in separate parts of the cities in the Western 
lands of their own accord. The Jews drifted into separate cultural 
- areas, not by external pressure or by deliberate design. The fac- 
tors that operated toward the founding of locally separated com- 
munities by the Jews are to be sought in the character of Jewish 
traditions, in the habits and customs, not only. of the Jews them- 
selves, but‘of the medieval town-dweller in general.’To the Jews ` 
the spatially separated and socially isolated community seemed to 
offer the best opportunity for following their religious precepts, 
their established ritual and diet, and the numerous functions which 
tied the individual to familial and communal institutions. In some 
instances it was the fear of the remainder ofthe population, no - 
doubt, which induced them to seek each other’s company, or the 
ruler under whose protection they stood found it desirable, for pur- 
poses of revenue and control, to grant them a separate quarter. 
. The general tenor of medieval lite no doubt played an important 
réle, for it was customary jor members of the same occupational 
group to live in the same locality, and the Jews, forming, as a 
whole, a separate vocational class and having a distinct economic 
status, were merely falling in line, therefore, with the framework 
of medieval society, in which everyone was tied to some locality. 
In addition, there were the numerous ties of kinship and acquain- 
tanceship which developed an esprit de corps as a significant factor 
in comniunity life. There was the item of a common language, of 
community of ideas and interests, and the mere congeniality that 
arises even between strangers who, coming from the same locality, . 
. meet ina strange place. Finally, the segregation of the Jews in 

_ ghettos is identical i in many respects with the development of seg- 
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regated areas in general. The tolerance that strange modes of life 
. need and find in immigrant settlements, in Latin quarters, in vice 
districts, and in racial colonies is a powerful factor in the sifting of. 
the urban population. and its allocation in separate local areas 
. where one obtains freedom -from hostile criticism and the oe 
- of a group of. kindred spirits. 

Corresponding to the local separateness of the Tew from his 
Christian neighbors there is to be noted the functional separation 
of the two groups. Just as the world beyond the ghetto wall was 
external to the life within the ghetto, so the personal relationships 
between Jews and non-Jews were those of externality and utility. 
The Jews supplemented the economic complex of medieval Euro- 
pean life. They served a number of functions which the inhabit- 
ants of the town were incapable of exercising. The Jews were al- 
lowed to trade and engage in exchange, occupations which the — 
church did not permit Christians to engage in. Besides, the Jews 
were valuable taxable property and could be relied on to furnish 
much-needed revenue. On the other hand, the Jews, too, regarded 
the Christian population as a means to an end, as a utility. The 
Christians could perform functions such as eating the hind quar- 
ter of beef, and could purchase the commodities that the Jews had 
for sale; they could borrow money from the Jew, and pay interest; . 
they could perform innumerable services for him which he could 


-not perform himself. In the rigid structure of medieval life the 


Jews found a strategic place. The attitude of the medieval church 
had coupled trade and finance with sin. The Jews were free from 
this taboo, which made the occupation of merchant and banker 
seem undesirable to the Christian population. The Christian 
churchmen were not troubled about the “perils of the Jewish soul,” 
for, so far as they knew, he had no soul to be saved. What made 
_ the trade relation possible, however, was not merely the fact that 
it was mutually advantageous, but the fact that trade relationships 
are possible when no other form of contact between two peoples 
can take place. The Jew, being a stranger, and belonging, as he 
did, to a separate and distinct class, was admirably fitted to be- 
come the merchant and banker. He drifted to the towns.and cities 
where trade was possible and profitable. Here he could utilize all 
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the distant contacts that he had developed in the course of his ` 
wandering. His attachment to thé community at large was slight, 
and when necessity demanded it he could migrate to a locality 
where opportunities were greater. He owned no real property to 
which he was tied, nor was he the serf of a feudal lord. His mobil- . 
ity in turn developed versatility. He saw opportunities in places 
where no native could see them. While the ghetto was never more 
than a temporary stopping-place, the Jew was never a hobo, for he 
had an aim, a destination, and his community went with him in his 
migrations. l Es 

While the Jew’s contacts with the outside world were categori- 
cal and abstract, within his own community he was at home. Here 
he could relax from etiquette and formalism. His contacts with 
, his fellow-Jews were warm, intimate,.and free. Especially was this 
_ true of his family life, within the inner circle of which he received 
that appreciation and sympathetic understanding which the larger 
world could not offer. In his own community, which was based 
upon the solidarity of the families that composed it, he was a per- 
‘son with status. Whenever he returned from a journey to a distant 
market, or from-his daily work, he came back to the family fold, 
there to be recreated and reaffirmed as a man and as a Jew. Even 
when he was far removed from his kin, he lived his real inner life 
in his dreams and hopes with them. He could converse with his 
own kind in that familiar tongue which the rest of the world could ` 
not understand. He was bound by common troubles, by numerous 
ceremonies and sentiments to his small group that lived its own 
life oblivious of the world beyond the confines of the ghetto. With- 
out the backing of his group, without the security that he enjoyed 
in his inner circle of friends and countrymen, life would have been 
intolerable. 

Through the instrumentality of the ghetto there gradually de- 
veloped that social distance which effectually isolated the Jew from 
` the remainder of the population. These barriers did not completely 
inhibit contact, but they reduced it to the type of relationships 
which were of a secondary and formal nature. As thesé barriers 
crystallized and his life was lived more and more removed from 
the rest of the world, the solidarity of his own little community . 
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was E until it became strictly divorced from the T 
world without. = l 
Il 
The forms of community life that. had arisen na-urally and 
spontaneously inthe course of the attempt of the Jers to adapt 
themselves to their surroundings gradually became formalized in 
custom and precedent, and finally crystallized into l=gal enact- 
ment. What the Jews had sought as a privilege was soca to be im- 
posed upon them by law. As the Jews had come to occapy a more 
important position in medieval economy, and as the church at 
about the time of the Crusades became more militant, there set ina . 
period of active regulation. The ghetto became compulsory. But 
the institution of the ghetto had by this time become firnly rooted 
in the habits and attitudes of the Jews. The historians of the. 
ghetto are usually inclined to overemphasize the confining effect of 
the barriers that were set up around the Jew, and the provincial 
` and stagnant character of ghetto existence. They forget that there 
was névertheless a teeming life within the ghetto which was prob- 
ably more active than life outside. | 
The laws that came to regulate the conduct of the Jews and 
Christians were merely the formal expressions of socia- distances 
that had already been ingrained in the people. While en the one 
. hand the Jew was coming to:be more and more a member of a 
_ class—an abstraction—on the other hand there persisted the ten- 
dency to react to him as a human being. The ghetto made the Jew 
' .self-conscious. Life in the ghetto was bearable.only because there 
was a larger world outside, of which many Jews often got more 
than a passing glimpse. As a result they often lived on th= fringe of - 
two worlds. There was always some movement to get vut of: the - 
ghetto on the part of those who were attracted by the vide world . 
that lay beyond the horizon of the ghetto walls and who were 
cramped by the seemingly narrow life within. Sometimes a Jew 
. would leave the ghetto and become converted; and sometimes 
these converts, broken and humiliated, would return to he ghetto 
to taste again of the warm, intimate, tribal life that was tc be found 
nowhere but among their people. On such occasions the romance 
of the renegade would be told in the ghetto streets, and zhe whole 
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community would thereby be welded into a solid mass amid the - 
solemn ceremonies by which the stray member was reincorporated 
into the community. 

-The inner solidarity of the ghetto community always lay i in. the 
_ties of family life, and through the organization in'the synagogue 
these families gained status within a community. Confined as the 
province of the ghetto was, there was ample opportunity for ‘the. 
display of capacity for leadership. The ghetto community was 
minutely specialized and highly integrated. There were probably 
more distinct: types of personality and institutions. within the nar- 
row ghetto streets than in the larger world outside. 

The typical ghetto is a densely populated, walled-in area usu- 
ally found near the arteries of commerce or in the vicinity of-a 
market. The Jewish quarter, even before the days of the compul- ` 
sory ghetto, seems to have grown up round the synagogue, which | 
was the center of Jewish life, locally as well as religiously. A com- 
mon feature of all ghettos was also the cemetery, which was a com- 
munal responsibility and to which unusual sentimental interest was 
‘attached. There were 'a number. of educational, recreational, and 


', hygienic institutions, such as a school for the young, a bath; a 


slaughter house, a bakehouse, and a dance hall. In the close life _ 
within the ghetto walls almost nothing was left to the devices of 
the individual. Life was well organized, and custom and ritual 
played an institutionalizing réle which still accounts -for the high 
degree of organization of Jewish communities, often verging on 
overorganization. These institutions did not arise ready made.. 
' They represent what life always is, an adaptation. to the, physical 
. and social needs of a people. In this case particularly, those insti- 
tutions that had to deal with the conflict and disorder within the . 
. group and the pressure from without were the characteristic form - 
of accommodation to the isolation which the ‘ghetto symbolized ` 
and enforced. This holds good not, merely for the institutions of 
the ghetto, but for the functionaries and personalities that center 
around them.: The Jews as a race as we know them today are them- 
‘selves a product of the ghetto. 
The ghetto, from the standpoint of biology, was a dicsivg in- 
breeding, self-perpetuating -group to such an extent a it may 
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properly be called a closed community. Not that there was no in- 
termarriage, but these mixed marriages as a rule were lost to the 
ghetto. The Jews have frequently and rightly been pointed out as 
the classic example of the great force of religious and racial preju- 
dices, of segregation and isolation, in giving rise to distinct physical 
and social types. These types persist roughly to the extent that 
ghetto life and its effects have continued: relatively unchanged, 

which is most true of Eastern Europe and the Orient. The differ- 
ence in community life accounts in large part for the differences 
between various local groupings within the Jewish population. 

The Russian, Polish, and in part the Roumanian, Jews differ 
from those of Western Hurope=2ihe German, French, Dutch, and 
English Jews—in several fundamental respects. For a long period 
the Jews of the East were merely a cultural dependency—an out- 


- post—of Western Jewry. When an independent cultural life did 


develop in Russia, Poland, and Lithuania, it was self-sufficient and 
self-contained, set apart from the larger world. Not so with the 
Jews of Western Europe. They were never quite impervious to the 
currents of thought and the social changes that characterized the 
life of Europe since the Renaissance. While the Jews of the East - 
lived in large part in rural communities, in a village world, those of 
the West were predominantly a city people, in touch with the cen- 
ters of trade and finance near and far, and in touch at least for 
some time with the pulsating intellectual life of the world. While 


-= the Jews of the Rhine cities were associating with men of thought 


and of affairs, their brethren in Russia were dealing with peasants 
and an uncultured, decadent, feudal nobility. When the Jewries of 
the West were already seething with modernist religious, political, 
and social movements, those of the East were still steeped in mys- 
ticism and medieval ritual. While the Western Jews were moving ` 
along with the tide of progress, those of the East were still sharing 
the backwardness and isolation of the gentile world of villagers 
and peasants. Although until the middle of the last century the 
Jews of the East were never quite so confined in their physical- 
movements as were the ghetto Jews of the West, the former lived 
in a smaller world, a world characterized by rigidity and stability; 
- and when they were herded into cities, in which they constituted 


é 
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- the ressiidbtant bulk of the tctal population, they ashe ned 


- „these cities into large villages that had little in common with the 


` urban centers of the West. Many featurės of local life in the 
modern Jewish community bear the imprint of the successive 
` waves of immigrants first from the West and then from the East. 
The formal.enactments that made the ghetto the. legal dwelling-- 
place of the Jews were abolished toward the middle of the last cen- 
tury in most of the countries of the world. Strangely enough, the 
abolition of the legal ghetto was opposed by a great portion of 
Jews as late asa hundred years ago, for they had a premonition. 
that the leveling of the ghetto walls would mean the wiping out of 
. separate community life, which the formal ghetto rules merely 
. symbolized. Those who saw in the new freedom the waning influ- 


-© ence of the Jewish religion and the ultimate dissolution of Jewish . 


_ life in separate communities had two things left to console them: 
(1) the formal equality decreed by law did not at once gain for 
the Jew ready acceptance and a parallel social status among his 
fellow-citizens; and (2) although Western, Jewry seemed to be 
crumbling, there were approximately six millions of Jews -left on 
_ the other side of the Vistula who were still clinging to the old bonds 
that exclusion and oppression had fashioned. But since that time 
even Russia has been revolutionized, and the so-called “last bul- 

wark”! of Judaism threatens, to disappear. 


IV 

Tet as. the ghetto arose before formal decrees forced ‘the Jews 
into segregated areas, so the ghetto persists after these decrees 
have been annulled. Mr. Zangwill has said: “People who have 
been living in a ghetto for a cauple.of centuries are not able to step 
. outside merely. because the gates are thrown down, nor to efface 
the brands on their souls by putting off their yellow badges. The 
isolation from without will have come to seem the law of their 
. being.”* ‘The formal abolition of the ghetto and the granting of 
citizenship did fort the Jews about what. the emancipation procla- 
mation did for the Negro. Slavery was more than a mere legal re- 
lationship, and the ghetto was more than a statute. It had become 


* Israel Zangwill, Children of the Ghetto, p. 6. ` 
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an institution. Though the physical walls of the ghéetto have been. 
torn down, an invisible wall of isolation still maintains the distance : 
between the Jew and his neighbors. 

Even in towns-containing only a handful of Jews, there will be 
found in all parts of the world some more or less definitely organ- 
‘ized community. The ecological factors that enter into its develop- 
‘ment are essentially those of the medieval ghetto. There are sev- 
eral items besides the continuity of traditions from within and 
prejudice from without that account for the persistence of ‘the 
modern ghetto, particularly in American cities. One of these is the 
colonization movement among the Jews, by which Old World com- 
munities are sometimes kept intact in the New World. But even 
where no such organized effort exists, it is remarkable to what - 
extent the Jewish community tends to perpetuate its old sur-, 
roundings. 

To a large extent the modern ghetto is ET By the meene and’ 
. practices of orthodox Judaism, by the need of dwelling within easy reach of the 
- synagogue, the schoolroom,.and the ritual bath, the kosher butcher shop and 
the kosher dairy. But even for those who are indifferent to religious observ- 
ances and ritual practices, residence in the’ghetto is necessitated by social and 
. economic circumstances. Ignorance of the language of the new country, of its 
labour conditions, and of its general habits and ways of thought, as well as the 
natural timidity of a fugitive from a land of persecution, compels the immi- 
grant Jew to settle in the colony of. his co-religionists. Among them he is per- 
fectly at home; he finds the path of employment comparatively smooth, and if 
his efforts to attain it be delayed, he is helped in the interval by charity from a 
dozen hands.? 


In countries where the contact between Jew and non-Jew has 
been continued for a few generations, and where no new immigra- . 
- tion from other countries in which the Jews retained their ‘old 
status has taken place, the ghetto has to a large extent disinte- 
grated. Under these circumstances, not only does the ghetto tend 
to disappear, but the race tends to disappear with it. Contact with 
the world through education, commerce, and the arts tends to 
bring about a substitution of the cultural values of the world at 
large for those of the ghetto. This contact, moreover, frequently 
brings about intermarriage, which is most frequent in those locali- 


* Israel Cohen, Jewish Life in M odern Times, pp. 37-38. ` 
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ties where intercourse between Jew and Gentile is least restricted. 
It is safe to say that the present fifteen and a half million Jews in 
the world constitute. only a small proportion of the living descend-. - 
ants of the original Jewish settlers in the Western world at the 
beginning of the Christian era. They are merely the residue of a 
much larger group whose Jewish identity has been lost in the gen- 
. eral stream of population. What has happened in the case of the 
Jews is essentially what has happened in all minority groups in 
recent times. As the batriers of isolation have receded, social inter- 
course and interbreeding have decimated the size of the group and 
leveled its distinguishing characteristics to those of the milieu. 

A Jewish community may in some respects be said to exist 
after the obstacles to ready intercourse with the world outside have 
been removed, but it tends to become a nondescript community. 
Where, however, as is the case in most large cities of Western 
Europe and éspecially the United States, a steady influx of new 
immigrants has replenished the disintegrating community, there 
a ghetto, with all the characteristic local color, has grown up and 
' maintains itself. It is with such a community; as found in the ~ 
Chicago ghetto, that this study has dealt. 


Western ghettos differ from those of the East in that the former 
comprise at least two sections, the native and the foreign. The 
native section lives in some sort of concentration within convenient 
distance from the communal institutions. A rise in material pros- 
perity is generally followed by a removal to.a better district, where 
a new Jewish area is created, but one less distinguished from its 
environment by external tokens. The foreign section, however, 
lives in a state of dense concentration. Their poverty makes them 
settle in the poor quarter.of the town, where they reproduce the 
social conditions in which they have been born and bred, so far as 
the new environment will allow. The ghetto i in the East may be a 
symbol of political bondage; but in the west the only bondage that 
it typifies is that exercised by economic status, by sentiment sig 
tradition.’ 


- *See Cohen, op. cH., p. 37. 
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~ If you would know what kind of Jew a man is, ask him where 

. he lives; for no single factor indicates as much about the character 
- of the Jew.as the area in which he lives. It is an index not only to 

his economic status, his occupation, his religion, but to his politics 


and his outldok on life, and the stage in the assimilative process 7 


_ that he has reached. 
_ West of the Chicago River, in the shadow of the ene busi- 


| ness district, lies a densely populated rectangle of crowded tene- 


l ments representing. the.greater part of Chicago’s immigrant colo- 
nies, among them the ghetto. It contains the most varied assortment 
of people to be found in any ‘similar area of the world. This: 


: - area has been the stamping-ground of virtually every immigrant. - 


group that has come to Chicago. The occupation of this area.by 
the Jews is, it seems, merely a passing phase of a long process of 
succession in which one population group has been crowded out by 
another. There.is, however, an unmistakable regularity in this 
process. In the course of the growth of the city and the invasion 
of the slums by new groups of immigrants there has resulted a con- 
stancy of association between Jews and other ethnic groups. Each 
racial and cultural group tends to settle in that part of the city 
‘which, from the point of view of rents, standards of living, accessi- 
bility, and tolerance, makes the reproduction of the Old World life 
easiest. -In the course of the invasion of these.tides of immigrants 
the ghetto has become converted from the outskirts of an over- 
‘grown village to the slum of a great city in little more: than one 
generation. The Jews have successively displaced the Germans, 
the Irish, and the Bohemians; and have themselves been displaced 
by the Poles and Lithuanians, the Italians, the Greeks, and Turks, 
and finally the Negro. The Poles and Jews detest each other thor- 
oughly, but they can trade with each other very successfully. They- 
have transferred the accommodation’ to each other from the Old 
World to the New. The latest invasion of the ghetto by the N egro 
is of more than passing interest.. The Negro, like the immigrant, is 
segregated i in the city into a racial colony; economic factors, race 
prejudice, and cultural differences combine to.set him apart. The 
Negro has drifted to the abandoned sections of the ghetto for pre- - 
cisely the same reasons that the Jews and the Italians came there.. 
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Unlike A white landlords and residents of former days andin 
other parts of the city, the Jews,have offered.no appreciable résist- . 
ance to the invasion of the’ Negroes. The Negroes pay good rent 
and spend their money readily. .Many of the immigrants of the 
ghetto have not as yet discovered the color line. . 

The transition and deterioration of the ghetto has been pro- 
zeeding at such speed that the complexion of the area changes from 
day to day. Dilapidated structures that a decade ago were Luther- 
an and Catholic churches have since become synagogues, and have ` 
now been turned into African M. E. churches. Under the latest - 
coat of paint of a. store-front colored mission there are vestiges of 
signs reading “Kosher Butchershop” and “Deutsche Apotheke.” - 

True to the ancient pattern, the most colorful and active sec- 
‘tion of the ghetto is the street market; which resembles a medieval. 
fair more than the shopping district of a modern city. But this in- 
stitution, together with the rest of ghetto culture, is fast declining. 
. The life of the immigrants in the ghetto is so circumscribed and. 
they are so integrally a part of it that they are unaware of its ex- 
~ istence. It is the children of the immigrant who discover the ghetto 
and then’... . flee. What a few years ago was a steady but slow — 
"outward H has now developed into a veritable stampede to 
get out of the ghetto; for, with all its varied activities and its color- 
ful atmosphere, the ghetto-nevertheless is a small world. It throbs | 
- with a life which is provincial and sectarian. Its’ successes are | 
measured on a small scale, and its range of expression is limited. 

Not until the immigrant leaves the ghetto does he become fully 
‘conscious of himself and his status. He feels a sense. of personal 
freedom and expansion as he takes up his residence in the more. 
modern and less Jewish area of second settlement. As late.astwen- 
ty years ago, when the first Jewish fugitives from the ghetto in- 
vaded Lawndale, an area about two miles west, which in Chicago 
represents the area of second settlement, they came into collision 
with the Irish and the Germans, who had turned what was recently 
a prairie into something like a park. It took the Jews about ten. 
years to convert it into a densely settled apartment-house area. ‘At 
first they. could not rent. Experience in the ghetto from which the 
Irish and Germans had been displaced had given these residents a 
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vision of what was in store for their homes. But this time the Jews 
- could afford to buy, and they bought in blocks. By 1910 Lawndale 
had become a second ghetto. Its synagogues were a little more 
modern than those of Maxwell street; the beards of the Lawndale 
Jews were a little trimmer, and their ‘coats a little shorter, than in 
the original ghetto; but Lawndale had become Jewish. Those resi- 
dents of the ghetto who stayed behind derisively called Lawndale 
“Deutschland,” and its inhabitants “Deutschuks, ” because they 
- were affecting German ways. 

But the Lawndale Jews found little rest and satisfaction. Their - 
erstwhile neighbors, impelled by identical motives—to flee from 
their fellow-Jews, and be less Jewish—-had given Lawndale a new 
complexion, unmistakably Jewish, though not quite as. genuine as 
_ that of the ghetto itself. l 

In their attempt to flee from the ghetto, the partially assimi- 
lated Jews have found that the ghetto has followed them, and a 
new exodus sets in. The plans of those who fled from the ghetto in | 
order to obtain status as human beings——as successful business or ` 
professional men,: rather than as Jews—have been: frustrated ‘by 
the.similar plans of others. So it is with the third settlement in the 
fashionable apartment hotels and the suburbs. As the area be- 
comes predominantly Jewish, the non-Jewish settlers move, and 
the Jews begin the pursuit anew. Scarcely does the Jew get.a 
. glimpse of the freer world that looms beyond the ghetto when he 
becomes irritated by the presence of his fellow-Jews, more Jewish 
than himself; he is bored, disgusted, and resumes his flight. 

In the process he ‘changes his character and his institutions. 
But what, has held the community together in spite of all disin- 
. tegrating forces from within and without is not only the replenish- 
ment of the ghetto by new immigrants—for this is a waning factor 
—but rather the return to the ghetto of those who have fled but - 
have been disappointed and disillusioned about the results of their 
flight. ‘They have found the outside world cold and unresponsive to 
their claims, and return to the warmth and the intimacy of the 
ghetto. Finally, the Jewish community has been kept intact by - 
the fact that the outside world has treated it as an entity. The 
‘Jewish problem, if there be one, consists in the fact that the ghetto 
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k persists in spite of the attempt of so many to flee. As long as the 
-nucleus remains, it will-serve as a symbol of community life to 
which even those who are far removed in space dnd in sympathies 
belong and by which they are identified. 
-The Jews as individuals do not always find the way to assimi-. 
lation blocked. They make friends as well as enemies. The con- 
tacts between culfural and racial groups inevitably produce har- 
mony as well as friction; and the one cannot be promoted nor the 
other prevented by nostrums and ready-made programs and ad- 
ministrative devices. Interaction is life; and life is a growth which 
defies attempts at control and direction, however rational they 
may be, that do not take account of this dynamic process. In the 
struggle for status, personality arises. The Jew, like every other 
human being, owes his unique character to this struggle, and that 
_ character: will change and perhaps disappear as the struggle 
changes or subsides. 

What makes the Jewish community—composed as it is of het- 
erogeneous cultural elements and distributed in separate areas of 
our cities—a community is its capacity to act corporately. It is a. 
cultural community and constitutes as near an approach to com- 
munal life as the modern city has to offer. The ghetto, be it Chi- 
nese, Negro, Sicilian, or Jewish, can be completely understood only 
if.it is viewed as a socio-psychological, as well as an ecological, — 
' phenomenon; for it is not merely a physical fact, pou also a state 

of mind. . 
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oe ‘The church shares in the ordinary processes of growth whieh characterize the 

spread of population. The church growth is to a certain extent determined by birth- 
rate and by population shift due to desire for economic betterment. Especially im- 
portant is the shift of populations due to search for status. Many of its ethical prob- 
Jems grow out of conflicts which come in the pressure of population groups upon 
each other. The Civil War was a conflict between those who wanted quantitative 
extension of the population and those who were insistent-on qualitative conditions. > 
Church rituals reflect the great hazards through which populations go in the struggle 
_ for existence. The church, through its religious ministry,. seeks to assure people in 

the midst of this struggle. It especially comes in to help popis: meet those i 
whicb i come in the struggle for life on the higher levels. 


I 


_ The first and most obvious fact is that since the church is made 
up of.people, the growth and extension of human communities is 
bound to register on the church. Here it is not wise even to over- 
look the concern of the church in the birth-rate. I belong to,a - 
- church which operates largely in university centers and in resi- 

‘dential suburbs. Now these areas are notorious as race-suicide. . 
‘areas. Many people tell us that the reason for our slow growth is 
found in our theology. If they ‘will show me a relationship between 
our theology and our birth-rate, I will agree with them; until they 
do, T shall insist that theology has nothing to do with it. 

Next to birth-rate in its importance for the church are the mi- 
_ grations ofthe human.race in search of-food and’ sustenance. Not 
long ago I stopped off in Holyoke, Massachusetts. I noticed on the ` 
calendar of a Congregational: church. down among the silk mills ` 
_this notice. “A reception will be given in this church next Wednes- 
day evening to all who have come.to this country from Europe 
during the last year.” I said to the minister: “I thought it would 
be the Catholic church which would give that. invitation.” “Ten 
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years ago, ” he replied, “that aol have been true. Now,” he © 
said, “the migration is from England and North. Europe, which is 
` Protestant, and we will give the reception ‘and have a crowd. Å Be- 
hold the significance of the new imniigration law! 
In Chicago there has come a gréat population of common labor - 

_ which is Protestant. They. have taken over churches ‘which: were 
formerly Hebrew synagogues and old established Protestant 
churches, and are filling them to overflowing. If their skin were 
not: black, you would call this an epoch-making event.in Chicago ~ 
< Protestantism. Again it is the new immigration law which į is re- 
writing the history of American religion. 7 : 

No one has ever taken the trouble to study the sane of the 
wage rate on religion; and-yet it might be worth the study. I have’ 
heard a good many reasons given why the Catholic church is not- 
strong in the south, but I have seldom heard anyone give what is 
_ the true reason, which is that the Negro has worked for a wage 
which has made the territory ah unattractive place to the southern 
European from which large sections of the Catholic population of 
the North have been recruited. All of which shows the foolishness 
of the K.K.K., which tries to hate Negroes and Catholics at the 
same time. . 
` There has oe a good deal of TE T to the effect that 


_. Jabor has deserted the Protestant churches: ‘I see no evidence of 


any such fact. I think a good many Protéstants have stopped la- ` 
boring, and people of other faiths have come into their places. - 


American industry is like a four-layer -cake. The top layer is. |. 


Protestant; the second layer is Catholic; the third is Jewish; and, 
thanks to the Negro; the bottom layer is ieeuiie Protestant c once | 
more. 
But there is daia realm ; in which population aa will 
' throw light, on church problems, namely, the relation of church 
size to ecclesiastical teputation: This matter of population shift 
` becomes more than a matter of intellectual interest when it comes 
to maintaining the morale of our Protestant clergy. It isa matter . 
of common knowledge that when a church has the population shift, 
with it, the pastor has an easy time; when the population shift is 
against a church, the pastor has a haid time. For instance, country 
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people move in and city people move out, SO that you have in 
county-seat town and residential suburbs churches which always 
make a good showing. : 
The shepherding of ecclesiastical catch-basins in iin towns 
` and residential suburbs is a privilege much desired by Protestant 
clergy. -Men in such pulpits are called 'successfúl pastors, and we 
elevate them into positions of honor. They are pastors of success- 
. ful churches. A successful church is a church which gives a great 
deal of money to missions, but to which other churches have con- 
` tributed most of its members. Now with the same eagerness with | 
which the clergy: seek churches which have the population shift ` 
with them, they avoid the church which has the population shift ` 
against it. Here they know they will be labeled.as unsuccessful 
‘pastors. In other words, our clergy develop the ethics of real estate 
men and ride the waves to success or are dragged down to failure. 


Il 
The second important phase‘of church life upon which the 
ecological concept throws light is the growth and development of 
church methods. Church methods are the product of inward deter- 
mination, but they reflect also the population condition in which 
the church is operating. We have heard rather frequently the state- 
ment.that American city churches are rural and village churches 
‘more or less perfectly adapting themselves to city life; although 
. I have never yet seen a statement of just what constitutes the 
ruralness of a rural church, nor have I seen a statement, of what is 
the essence of that adaptation which these churches are making to. 
city life. Moreover, this ‘statement does not account for the very 
real: difference between such churches as the Congregational and 
the Baptist, which have come down through rural village, town, 
and city life together and yet are quite different in many essential 
methods. Church methods are largely attempts on the part of the 
religious group.to perpetuate, itself and to grow. If we turn to the 
social history of these churches, light can be thrown on their pres- 
ent methods. : 
‘The Congregational, Presbyterian, and Episcopal churches 
were the dominant churches of the Atlantic seaboard, because their 
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people were the established people. In the experience they estab- 
lished their methods. They have been known ever since as the 
churches with conservative methods which believed in Christian 
nurture, and they have not varied from the type either i in village, 
town, or city. 

On the other hand, when these ches were the dominant ` 
churches the Methodist and Baptist were a marginal, and to an 
extent a suppressed, group because their people were the marginal - 
people. They were compelled to cultivate the fence corners of - 
American life. They learned the technique of adult recruiting; 
they preached in the open; they were the radicals of the day. In 
this experience they developed the revival technique. This experi- 
ence stood them in good stead when the Mississippi Valley was in 
process of settlement. Organizing churches among frontiersmen. 
was an evangelistic task. It called for adult recruiting. Because 
they were a marginal'and suppressed type east of the Allegheny, 
they were among the first to come over the Allegheny when the 
valley was opened. The Baptist and Methodist. churches got in at 
the grass roots of the Mississippi Valley; they became established 
churches with a stake in the social order, and we'see them gradu- 
ally changing from methods of evangelism to a belief in Christian 
nurture and an emphasis on religious education, while the evange- 
listic technique is taken over by other suppressed groups. 

I 2 

It is also clearly evident that ethical crises grow up in the 
church because of changes in thé way the membership makes its 
living. This can be best illustrated by the change in attitude of the 
churches toward slavery. 

In the’ slavery controversy there came to the forefront a con- 
troversy between the extension of the American population and the 
quality of the life which was to be extended. One. part to the 
church, through its missionary sccieties, was interested chiefly in 
_ the quantitative extension. It closed its eyes to the question of 

quality. There were those, however, who insisted that quality was 
more important than quantity. These people sought control of the 
church. The controversy in the church was between these two 


ay 
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groups, and the body of the church struggled to ‘keep from being 
. . divided. This attitude can'be illustrated in the record of the Pres- 
` byterian church. Its General Association in 1818 passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “It is manifestly the duty of all who enjoy the: 
. light of the present day to use their honest, earnest, and -unwearied 
endeavors to corréct the errors of former times and as speedily as : 
possible to efface that blot on our holy religion and to obtain the ` 
complete abolition of slavery throughout Christendom, and, if . 
: possible, throughout the World.” | : 


- The General Association in 1836 said: “The subj ect of slavery: 


is inseparably connected with the laws of many states of the union . 
with which it is by no means proper for an ecclesiastical body to 
interfere,” and the whole question. was indefinitely postponed. 

In 1836 the following reprint from Princeton Repository was 
widely circulated: “At the time of ‘the advent of Jesus Christ 
_ slavery in its worst form prevailed over the world. The Savior 
found it around him in Judea; the Apostles met with it in Asia, 
` - Greece and Italy. How did they treat it? Not by denunciation of 
slaveholding as: necessarily sinful. The assumption that slave- `. 
holding is in itself a crime is not only an error but is an error 
fraught with evil consequences. n 

The General Association of 1843 refused to vote on this reso- 
lution (after three days’ debate): “Resolved, That the Assembly _ 
do not think it for the edification of the church for their. body to 
take any action on the subject of slavery. fi 

In 1839 the whole subject was referred to the pteshyteries, but 
in 1843 the presbyteries were censured for acting and were re- 
quested to rescind their acts: “It [the General Association] could - 
not censure slavery, but it could censure eee by whom 
slavery was censured.’ 

In convention held preparatory to- sepatation of New School 

1 Minutes of the General Association (1849), p. 187. 

* Goodell, Slavery and Antislavery, p. 153. 


_! ° Barnes, Church and Slavery, p. 41. 
* Goodell, op. cit., p. 18s, 
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group resolved: “That in the judgment of this convention it is of 
' the greatest consequence to the best interest of the church that the 
subject of slavery shall not be agitated or discussed i in the sessions - 
of the General Assembly,” and also that “the church could not 

condemn slavery without ANE the. apost for conniving 
with it.”® | 3 
‘The General Rese 1845, “recognized no responsibility . 
on the part of the church to remove the evils connected with slav- `’ 
ery." 

The General Association, 134 J, voted it “inexpedient and i ral 
proper for it to attempt or propose measures of emancipation.’ 

. Here we see clearly registered the attempt at self-preservation 
by a religious group which feels the impending. crisis in national 
life and seeks to prevent the break in its own life-by the Oneng of 
its conscience thréshold. | 

In the slavery issue you have two groups contending fer pos- 
session of the religious tradition. ‘Not being able to obtain control: 
of it and interpret it in their own way, they divide and each builds. 
à religious tradition favorable to itself. The religious community. 
‘ has been divided over an ethical issue which grew out of the de- 
mand of the new industrial forces for cheap labor on the cotton 
‘farm, | : 

` IV- 

' But more important than’ any of these. considerations is that 
which sees in religion a very important part of the struggle of 
these human communities for life. On the basis of this fact we can 
gain a new appreciation of religion if we study these struggles. 

Religion grows up at the point of émotional strain in life. As 
someone has said, “Religion comes in at the point where what a 
man does depends not on what he knows but on what he dares.” 
Religious. expressions grow up around the great hazards of life, 


* Birney, American Church the Bulwark of American. Slavery, p. 33- 
* Hart, Slavery and Abolition, p. 214, . 

1 Goodell, Slavery and Antislavery, : p. 157, 

* Thompson, Presbyterian Church, p. 136. 
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_-and it might be possible to classify religious phenomena on the 
_ basis of their.relationship to the major hazards of life. - 
| Religious communities are attempts to win mutual assurance 
in the midst of the strain. and hazards of life. Man wants to feel 
that life is worth a personal venture; that there can be continuity 
of experience; that the eternal change of events cannot hurt him; 
that he has the approval of the best of those who exist for him as 
worthy; that life is linked up with and counts for the major causes 


of the world. 


Assuming that this is a faithful poaa of man’s dete in 


`». the midst ‘of crisis, it would be fair to assume that religion would 


reflect the strain which men and communities feel under the major _ 
‘hazards which threaten their existence. Those hazards are: the 
experience of marriage; the experience of birth and of death; the - 
experience of sowing and reaping, when men, grapple with the 
natural hazards which threaten the husbandmen; the experience | 
of migration, when men break with the home communities; the 
‘ experience of isolation, when men lose the support of family and 
neighborhood; the experience of war, when national existenċe. is 
threatened; the experience of getting a living, when the hazard i Is ° 
from human sources rather than the hazards of nature. 
Religion has for its task the Steadying of man in the midst of 
his pilgrimage through these experiences, and it does this by inter- ` 
preting.them in terms of their meaning for God and the. eternal 
realities. A study of the ceremonies and sacraments of the church 
would reveal a close relationship between them and the great haz- 
ards and scourges which afflict the race. Over against the experi- 
ence of marriage we would place the marriage ceremony. Death. - 


has called forth Easter. Birth has called forth proper and appro- - 


. priate ritual, in Children’s Day and Mother’s Sunday. Sowing and 
-~ reaping are celebrated in the great festival of harvest. Migration 
has been celebrated in Forefathers’ Day. Isolation: in even its ex- 
treme has called forth the missions. War has given us the alliance ' 
between patriotism and ee and the new emphasis on: interna- 
tionalism. ) 
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Since getting a living has become so much of a social process, 
our ritual is changing from the observance of harvest home festival . 
to Labor Sunday. 

Now the chief contention of this paper is that religion grew 
up with the stress of the hazards of life, and if religion is to be 
_ understood and if it is to be made. helpful; we must understand 
men in the midst of these strains, that they meet them not only as 
individuals, but as social groups. ; 
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The airooaeni of the mechanical factor in newspaper. production has altered 
both the economic and the ideological relations centering about the newspaper; but 
the quantitative expansion’ has not resulted in a corresponding contribution toward 
an informed public opinion. This factor, however, remains an essential desideratum 
in modern politics, and is frequently decisive, for better or worse, on capital issues, 
- especially those of an international character. The problem of news reporting there- 
fore becomes highly important; and’ while the official- policy of the Associated Press 
_ is sound, an-analysis of the possible sources of bias reveals its difficulty. Fact and 
opinion are not always sharply distinguishable, and both alike are frequently news; 
but if opinion is to be reported, how is the public to evaluate or to interpret it? The 
„ Tôle of the special correspondent is even more exacting than ‘that of the agency re- 
porter, and is peculiarly liable to abuse. The education of “special publics”’—as for 
example by the ‘Foreign Policy Association—-is a promising de corani. But the 
problem will remain dangerous until a better method of conducting international re- , 
lations prevents the issues involved from reaching the stage at which pean ae 


. gy is liable to ai 


Among recent revolutionary movements none is more signif- 
cant, or less appreciated, than the revolution of the rotary press. 
While political scientists have been discussing forms of govern-- 
ment, engineers Have quietly transformed politics through forms 
‘of-stereotype. Herein lies most of the difference between the de- 


mocracy of the nineteenth century and that of the twentieth; and, - 


as in the case of the press itself, the difference is not merely. of de- 
gree, but of kind. Most old journalists, and many other people, 
look back somewhat regretfully on the days. when newspapers ca- 
tered primarily to a restricted, and almost entirely male, clientéle, 
that took them, as they took it, with a certain high seriousness to- 
tally absent’ from the situation of today. The mechanicians had . 
not as yet opened upithegvast hinterlands of ‘olxoAXol -to the 
news vendors; and the governing classes, with a due sense of their - 


"` very real importance, were served by a reflective and largely. inde- 


_ pendent press—independent both of the business office and of the 
a As Bo . 7 i a 
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. political lobby—which on occasion they ‘ould censor in the light of 
© `. considerable culture and frequent first-hand knowledge. -. 

: _ The mechanical factor has transformed the entire situation. 
The physical possibilities of circulation have altered the relations 
of proprietors to editors, of managements to labor, of editorial and 
business departments, of newspapers to politicians, and of the whole 
concern to the public. The struggle of the older tradition for sur- 
vival is overwhelmed in-the struggle of the journals for circulation: 
and of the interests for publicity. To some extent the former type 
of public is still served by the editorial pages of:the better papers; 
but the function has lost its old importance, and it is doubtful 
whether compromise is possible. J. A. Spender, in one of the finest — 
contributions to the art of politics made in this generation, writes: 

"Nothing, in recent years, has been more futile than the attempt to “bright- 

” the serious papers in the manner found lucrative to the big circulations. 
The old readers protest that they are not amused, and new ones are choked off 
by the “heavy articles” retained Tor the serious reader. There follows a strug- 
gle in which one side or thé other goes under after a painful conflict of divided 
‘views in which both are’ discredited. The solemn newspaper trying: to be 
sprightly presents the same sort of appearance to the public as a bishop at a 
_ fancy dress ball.t 
The immediate conclusion he draws is that the type of journal i in 
question should strenuously avoid compromise and develop along 
its own lines. But that does not solve the larger problem; and that 
larger problem challenges both the general validity of democratic 
axioms and the particular assumption that public opinion is safely. 
or satisfactorily informed by news in a newspaper. _ 

Recent utterances are pessimistic. Walter Lippmann’ S entative 
conclusion seems to be that we had better give up the idea of public 
opinion as an intelligent directive factor of public policy. Policy, he 
suggests, will be decided by the survivor in the battle of interests, 
unregulated by public opinion save on those unfortunate occasions 
when workaday business is seriously and obviously discommoded. 
“The need in the great society not only for publicity, but for unin- 
terrupted publicity is indisputable. But we shall misunderstand 
the need seriously if we imagine that the purpose of the publication 
can possibly be the informing of every voter. General information 


S Spender, The Public Life, Vol IL, chap. xxiii. 
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. for the informing of public opinion is altogether too general for in- ` 
tellectual decency. And life is too short for the pursuit of intellec- 
tual omniscience by the counting in a state of nervous excitement 
of all the leaves on all the trees.” “I set no great store,” he adds, 
“on what can be done by public opinion and the action of the 
masses. 32 
. The evidence for this view, so far as it reise to the mass of 
mankind, is almost overwhelming, and the statement is courageous 
and sincere. To anyone who still supposes that the principal func- ` 
tion of the modern newspaper is the informing, by news, of an in- 


' telligent public opinion on public affairs, Charles Merz’s article in 


a recent New Republic is a safe prescription. Entertainment, dis- 
traction, excitement are quite demonstrably the qualities that “seli” 
a big circulation, and the journals whose function is mainly ‘the 
forming of opinion are almost without exception subsidized, and 
not daily. Unfortunately, the matter cannot be left where Mr. 
Lippmann leaves it. When he says “I set no great store by what 
can be done by public opinion,” he means, what-good can be done; 
for that a great deal of harm can be done is past all question. The 
’ ‘massive inertia of opinion upon which many writers dwell is con- 
tinually being assailed by the shock troops of journalism; and the 
resultant attitudes, whether intelligent or no, become limiting and 
- sometimes decisive factors in critical moments. ` 

- It is alleged, for example, on behalf of Mr. Lloyd George of | 
_ England, that the peace policy he sponsored at Versailles was the 
only one which would have been tolerated by British public opin- - 
ion; and he could certainly point to the overwhelming political 
' victory of the platform he advanced (whether or no in good faith _ 
is another question), based on blind retaliation and brute revenge. 
Admittedly, a popular indorsement of the nation’s plenipotentiaries 
. was necessary; but of what elements was that “opinion” compound- 
ed? Neither Mr. George nor the demagogue press that backed him 
had taken the slightest pains to educate or inform the electorate, 
though it was well known that the vote would cover thirteen mil- 
lion newly enfranchised citizens, over half of them women. Fur- 
ther, “the French and. British press had given no econo account 


The Phantom Public, pp. 43, 199. 
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of the negotiations between President Wilson, the Germans, and 
the Allied countries concerning the pre-armistice agreement. The 
people therefore had no idea, and I believe still have no realization, 
that a solemn agreement was made as the basis of the peace terms 
‘before the armistice.”* No attempt was made by the whole disrepu- 
table combination at intelligent analysis of the practical possibili- 
ties of the situation or even the real interests of Britain Herself; 
. and the result was the betrayal of British democracy to a policy 
_that launched the ruin of Europe, Britain included. Bismarck’ him- 
self, pioneer though he was in the debauchery of the press, would 
. have been a better leader. P 
It is in crises like this that the real problem pet Occasions 
arise when collective utterance of some sort is necessary, if only 
for the reason that a call to collective action, or submission to ac- 
tion, may follow. How can we insure that such utterance shall at 
. least not be an impediment or a danger to social polity? Further, | 
in the dealings of nations one with another there is no practical al- 
ternative to the assumption that capital decisions are expressions 
of a collective will. With this general verdict even Mr. Lippmann . 
concurs:. “Unless a people is to engage in the hopeless task of play- - 
ing politics inside another’s frontiers, there is no course but to hold - 
that a nation is committed by the officials it fails to discharge.” 
- The contrary assumption upon which Wilson tried to base his pol- 


icy toward Germany in 1917—18 proved conspicuously untenable - . 


` and was frankly abandoned, even in face of a German revolution, 
at the peace conference. In fact, the assumption was both unwork- 
able and unsound. How then is a people to live up to this responsi- - 
bility which it cannot evade? Phrase it as one will, the solution in- 
volves a public opinion of some kind as the basic factor: of what 
kind is the sole practical question. “There is one, and only one, 
consideration,” says J. L. Stocks, “which can certainly be laid 
down as necessary. Practically all citizens must be taking note of 

the situation in which the country finds itself, and must have with- 
in reach full, timely, and accurate information as to any action 
. - taken, or proposed to be taken, in the country” s name,” President 


° Bass, The Peace Tangle, p. 136. E 
* The Voice of the People, chap. vi. ee 
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Lowell gady concurs: “In ordèr, therefore, that there may be a 
real public opinion on any subject, not involving a simple question 
' of harmony or contradiction with settled convictions, the bulk of the- 
people must be in a position. to determine of their own knowledge; 
or by weighing evidence, a substantial part of the facts required | 
for a rational decision.” . 
There are two questions raised here. In the ea place, is the 
principle sound—or must we go to Russia, Italy, Greece, or Spain _ 
to find an alternative? And second, granting the principle, how far. 
are the conditions realized? On neither question is the evidence al- ` 
together reassuring. It is a saddening reflection that the fiercest - 
outbreak of collective animosities the world has ever known coin- 
cided with the attainment, for the first time in history, of almost 
universal ability to read. “In almost every crisis,” says Mr. Lipp- | 


' ` mann, “the tension is increased by the newspapers.” Spender, em- 


phasizing the same fact, adds that while actual war may be ex-. 
` pensive and unprofitable for a newspaper, a lively anticipation of 
war is certainly not: Nevertheless, we seem committed past recall 
to the invocation of-the mass; and whether or no we believe it, we- 
` are virtually compelled to act on the assumption that,.given ade- 

- quate information, a satisfactory public opinion’ will somehow be 
. forthcoming. 

Obviously, the crux of the practical problemi is the gathering, 
reporting, and presentation of news. In what follows it is not in- 
tended to discuss the baser aspects of modern journalism—the per- 
versions and venalities of which in unworthy hands it has been 

- guilty; it is the journalistic function as such with which we are now 

‘concerned, and.a recent statement of the Associated Press may very 

__- well serve as text: “The service is intended to be limited to the re- 

‘porting of events without bias. .... It is the theory of the or- 
a ganization that, in a self-governing country like ours, the citizens, 
__ if given the facts, must be able to form their own opinions concern- 
_ ing them.” 
That news should consist cient hatha: solely or not we 
- shall considet—in the impartial reporting of fact i is a truism which |. 
_ does not carry us far toward a solution of the practical problem.. . 

- ‘Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government, chap. i. Ga 
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Modern reporting is mostly free from obvious eae deliberate par- 
tiality, if only for the reason that the reporter who. persisted in. 
such an attitude would lose important copy, as well as much of the. 
' interest of conflict which Charles Merz has demonstrated to be an 
essential element of a really good “story.” The position does not ` 
present its difficulty in-such simple terms. A little philosophy may 
_ be more useful than much platitude; let us see. 
Every event, including these physical events we call things, is 
a- complex of relations with other events lying outside the imme- 
diate field of vision, or action, in whose totality its very being con- 
sists. Alter anyone, or set, of these relations, and the nature of the 
event itself is altered. Yet even in the simplest cases no complete 
account of all these sets of relations can possibly be given. It may . 
‘be a matter of chance at what point in the environment the ‘ob- 
server stands, whether a major or a minor- phase of the system 
strikes him. Or he may be compelled to form an opinion as to what 
the major and minor phases are, delineating some, ignoring or 
merely suggesting the rest. In so doing he is actually reconstruct-: - 
ing the, event itself;, and it is therefore of the utmost importance 
‘that he-shall be, if not a perfectly passive or neutral spectator, at 
least aware of any active bias in himself or in his immediate envi- 
. ronment, and determined to discount that bias as far as possible. 
Now this, although but the beginning of wisdom for the report- 
er, is in itself a most exacting demand. In any large community 
information, both retrospective and prospective, tends to: concen- 
` trate about the most highly organized and integrated centers of ac- ` 
tivity; and with these centers an efficient correspondent is bound to 


- be in close and constant touch. Such centers in national affairs are ` 


usually the dominant, firmly established political and industrial 
interests. In international mix-ups they are usually the stronger 
national groups, successful for the time being against less highly 
articulated elements, and frequently in control.of the grant of fa- 
cilities for any Sue ailenns at all. To maintain the friendly per- 
sonal associations that are necessary, and at the same time to re- 
main in act and utterance wholly detached from the policies and as- ` 
` pirations of his associates, is an almost inhuman obligation to set 
upon the reporter, and when itis added that he must resist, not 
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only the intangible pressure to share the attitude of such an en- 


vironment, but also any positive attempt, no matter how plausible, - 


to secure reciprocal favors that it is often in his power to bestow, 
the demand may well seem impossible. Yet it must be made, and 
enforced with rigor, for the fate of democracy depends upon it. 


A further difficulty is that the paper a reporter serves is itself in `.. 


many cases an important part of his mental environment. Great 
editors, it is well known, have thrown up their livelihood rather 
than bend to a change of policy following a change of proprietor- 
ship; but bitter is the lot of the reporter who is called on to assert 
his independence against his own management, in these days of a 
shrinking market for his labor. It was doubtless due to entirely 
independent observation that the correspondents of the London 
Daily Mai and the Associated Press took a rather more favorable 
view of French progress in the Ruhr than events substantiated; but 
one remembers with especial satisfaction that at the time of the 
allied war on Russia, the London Daily Express printed dispatches . 
from its correspondent whose tenor was increasingly at variance 
with that of the editorial columns; the more so since at that time 
the British war office was discouraging honest reporting of facts 
that ran counter to the assumptions of its preconceived policy. 

| Yet another caution that must be laid upon the reporter is the 
_ avoidance of terms, epithets, and phrases that may in themselves 
: produce a bias in the mind of the reader by conscious or uncon- 
“scious association, particularly in cases where the average reader 
‘will have no other material for judgment than that with which the 
reporter presents him. For example, the Associated Press dispatch — 
describing the Shanghai shooting on May 30, 1925, concludes as 
follows: . “Police authorities attribute the labor disorders and out- 
break to Chinese and Russian Bolshevist activities.” Again on 
June 2, following a detailed story of the fighting: “Three Russian 
agitators were arrested yesterday. The police charged, after the 
first outbreak on Saturday, that Bolshevist propaganda was re- 
sponsible for the demonstration of the students.” Again on June . 
-3: “The authorities directly attribute the disturbances of the last 
E days to the work of Russian and Chinese communists, saying — 
that the movement was being fostered by educational institutions 
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nere under the direction of the Russian‘embassy at Peking and the 
Russian consulate here.” A denial of the latter charge was issued 
by the Russian consul-general at Shanghai, and duly reported by 
the correspondent; but the impression was not thereby corrected. 
- Such terms as “the authorities,” “the police,” produce a‘certain 
effect of finality on the average mind—especially the average Amer- 
ican mind—that is not always justifiable on the facts. What au- 
thorities? What police? Is it possible that they were foreign, and 
parts pris? In which case—or indeed in.any case—might not the 
correspondent have served us better by imputing a little less finali- 
ty to their view, or giving us some authentic version of the oppos- 
ing side? Be it remembered that when at last, six months after the 
shooting, a judicial committee reported on it (a previous committee 
with Chinese participants having failed to publish its findings), the 
American judge, in dissent from his British and Japanese col- 
leagues, censured these very police. Be it further remembered, if 
the foregoing comment on the dispatches appear meticulous, that 
the New York Times caption writer simplified this whole story of 
June 3 in the following euphonious headline: “Strike Movement 
Spurred by Reds Spreads and Agitators Urge Rising.” ` 

It will be observed that in the foregoing dispatches the corre- 
spondent is actually reporting, in addition to the events, an opinion 
which amounts to an interpretation. Is he not therein exceeding his 
function? Should he not have limited himself to the bare reporting _ 
_ of “events”? The answer, I think, is in the negative: there is in: 
principle no transgression of function here. For several practical 
` reasons it is not possible to simplify the task in the fashion sug- 
gested. In the first place, there is in practice no such sharp division 
between “fact” or “event” and “opinion” as the public is apt to 
assume. Both alike are fact; both alike are news; in many situa- 
tions the opinion is the more important fact of the two. There is in 
such cases no escape from the obligation of reporting opinion as 
fully and clearly as possible; and there is no task more exacting. 
For the ultimate reader will seldom be in a position to judge for 
himself the significance or the validity of the opinion reported; 
that function also must be done for him: the opinion must be pre- 
cisely identified, and in certain cases evaluated, or the result left 
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to chance. And the chance may be a very unfortunate one; for the 
reported opinion may simply.add fuel to the flames of Dena 
until, as Spender puts it, “the passions kindled easily: pass the point. 
' at which either newspapers or statesmen can control them.” It is 
part of the general perversity of things that reported ‘opinion is 
more likely to confirm bias than to aid judgment. Purposive groups ` 
are ever on the watch for reinforcement, and itéms that corrobo- 
rate an organized opinion receive more general prominence than 
items which arrest the attention of no particular interest. Imagine ` 
the harm that might have been wrought in recent years upon Anglo- 
American relations by an indiscriminate reporting, on the part of ` 
_ British correspondents, of-the utterances of the Hearst press! 
Admitting that the reporting of opinion is on due occasion nec- 


essary, is there then any sufficient reason why the reporter’s own -` 


opinion should not find a place in the system? It is generally as — 
reliable as anybody else’s; more reliable sometimes than that of 
government officials, whose main concern after all is with policy, 
and, as a rule, with policy dictated from a distance, And it is sel- 
dom the case in domestic affairs, hardly ever in foreign, that the 
facts can safely be left to interpret themselves. Take, for example, 
the matter of Japanese policy in Manchuria. The questions that 
the ordinary newspaper reader wants answered—so far as he has 
any ‘curiosity at all—are of a broad and general type: Are‘the Jap- 
anese acting disinterestedly? Are they playing straight with other 
nations, or are there grounds for suspicioh? What is their policy, 
. anyhow, if they have one? It is questions of this kind that decide © 

national sympathies or antipathies ; ultimately, perhaps, peace or 
war: and it is questions of this kind that present'the utmost difficul- 
ty to the expert, who, ds a rule, will be exceedingly careful how he 
commits himself. Yet here is the sort. of evidence on by. the ` 
succession of news items: ` . 

_ At the end of November, 1925, a revolt breaks out in the army . 
of the Manchurian governor, Chang Tso-lin, and rapidly becomes ` 
serious. The American minister.cables to Washington early in De- 
cember that Chang has suffered a “complete débAcle.”. Foreign 
commercial interests are’ apprehensive of grave losses that may 
- follow a termination of the Chang régime, and are stated to have 
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asked for Tipine aid in kapag order. The N ew ‘York Times . 
correspondent on December 5 cables a report of a secret agree- 
ment between Chang.and Tokyo by which the former is to receive 
military and financial assistance in return for admitting a de facto 
Japanese suzerainty. This is immediately denied by the Japanese 
embassy at Washington and not further substantiated. During the 
` next two weeks the Japanese war office announces military and 
naval reinforcement of the Manchuria garrison; but there is no evi- 
dence or suggestion that Japan has exceeded her treaty rights or 
transgressed her international obligations. Mukden is occupied on 
December 17, Chang reported as protesting. Meanwhile the Chi- | 
nese nationalist general, Feng, has had important military suc-. 
cesses culminating in the occupation of Tientsin on December 24. 
Four days later the Japanese troops are withdrawn from Mukden, 
the revolt having apparently collapsed.. The Japanese consulate is 
in difficulties with Chang owing to its retusal to surrender leaders of — 
the revolt who have taken refuge there. At the same time the Chi- 

nese nationalist troops make an unexplained withdrawal from Tien- 
tsin. A week later Feng suddenly announces his resignation, recom- 
mending to his followers allegiance to Tuan Chi Jui at Peking. 

.. What was the Japanese policy? 

He would be a bold man who,.on the basis of the events as re- 


ported, undertook to expound it; and the average reader, if he e 


forms any opinion at all, will probably decide the matter in accord-" 
ance with whatever theory or bias he possessed before the episode 
occurred. The correspondents have undoubtedly done their best, 
and cables have been coming‘in from half a dozen different centers; 


but anyone who has attempted to follow, say, a military action ora > 


party campaign from general headquarters will have an idea of the 
very difficult problem involved here. It is a typical case of the need 
for interpretation; and to answer the type of general question that 
is all the lay reader can ask, we should need to know something of 
the relations between Tuan Chi Jui, the Anfu Club, and Chang 
Tso-lin from 1916 on; the attitude of Japan toward the Washing- 
ton treaties; the status, under the Portsmouth Treaty, of the Chi- ` 
_ nese Eastern Railway, plus the recent Russo-Chinese agreement as 
to its control, and the position of Feng, Chang, and the present ` 
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- Peking administration in respect to both parties to that arrange- 
ment; -the stipulations entered by Japan touching the southern 
Manchurian railroad system in the 1919 consortium; the conflict 
in the Tsitsihar-Anganchi zone; and numerous other matters, at the 
conclusion of which there would still be room for guesswork as to 
the genuineness of recent Japanese liberalism. Who is to-furnish 
the public with this interpretation and synthesis, without which no 
respectable opinion can possibly be formed? Shall we accept the 

. dictum of a recent writer in the Living Age: “If the state depart- 
` ment prevented us voters from getting any information at all, the 
cause of peace would be advanced a good thousand years”? Failing 
_ that counsel of perfection, are we to allow interpretation as part of 
the function of the “man on the spot,” or shall we rely on editors 
and special writers at home? Or is there need of a new type of or- 
ganization? 

' There is no single or simple solution to the problem; a few 
guiding principles are all that can be suggested. Undoubtedly the 
principle of a separation of functions as between the gathering of 
news and its interpretation is a necessary foundation of the whole 
system. The policy of the Associated Press is in this respect not 
merely sound, but absolutely vital, and the organization, in so far 
as it realizes that policy, is in fact a public service of much greater 


' importance than some branches of government. Any intrusion of 


_the personal opinions of agency men is to be deprecated, not be- 
cause such opinions are not reliable and trustworthy—they may 
well be, and of course frequently are expressed through other chan- 
nels—but because if they appear in the service the whole subse- 
quent process is short-circuited. 
_The special correspondent is more of a problem. In his case, as 
3 Spender points out, the separation of functions that a good paper 
maintains in regard to domestic politics is not altogether feasible; 
. he is frequently allowed, and sometimes required, to render opin- 
ion as well as information. So long as news-agency work is ade-. 
quate; and the special correspondent thoroughly equipped, this is 
. legitimate and useful. The concern of the public is sufficiently se- 
cured when the correspondent has complete liberty of judgment 
~ and expression from his paper, and takés a reciprocal responsibility 
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for opinions appearing over his signature, with his reputation fully 
at stake on them. There is, however, an important distinction to be 
made. Both the örtespondent and his paper owe it to the public to 
preserve his function as primarily part of thé news service. A false 
authenticity can easily be lent to the arguments of a writer by the 
. fact that he is “on the spot.” Where opinion predominates, there is 
failure; where the office is turned to the advocacy of policy, it is 
vitiated. Policy is an editorial responsibility and should be pre- 
served as such. The following matter, from one of several such 
dispatches sent to the New York Times by its China correspond- 
ent in the spring of 1927, while the policy of the United States was ` 
still uncertain, is an example of.all that a special correspondent’s 
work shotild not be: 

For many years, it is pointec out here, we played a prominent part in Chi- 
nese affairs, at times strongly interfering, always diplomatically, but with power . 
behind our representations which made our opinions felt... .. Now Shan- 
` tung is under the control of a brigand war lord, the Chinese postoffices are un- 
reliable, even in the Shanghai settlements, and foreign Bolshevist propagandists 
are demanding not only the termination of extraterritoriality, but the expulsion 
of Americans, missionaries, busicess men, and consuls ‘alike. With fifty foreign. 
war vessels in the Yangtse River, there is an adequate force to make the Treaty 
ports secure for foreigners in a week if Washington should decide to act. 


This, observe, is neither news nor interpretation, and whatever . 
Opinion it reports is anonymous. It is special pleading; and how- 
ever sound or sincere it may be, the place for it is either the edi- . 
torial or the correspondence columns of the paper. In a purely 
“news” paper, the ideal place far such interpretation as we have in 
mind would be the leading article; but practically, and aside from 
~ the fact that the number of fields within which even a leader-writer 
can be an expert has limits, it is almost impossible, on an editorial 
: page, to dissociate interpretation from policy. The position, how- 
ever, is not so hopeless as might appear. In the first place, policy, 
where untrammeled by ulterior considerations, is often nothing 
.more than insistence upon a certain interpretation of events which 
the writer profoundly believes to be the right one. And in the sec- 
ond place, it is not perhaps as necessary as the average editor seems 
to think that his paper should express a trenchant and dogmatic 
Policy on every conceivable issue and occasion. The editorial pages 
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‘of the S pring field Republican and a few similar journals encourage 
the hope that: suspension of judgment and a genuine attempt to 
_ clarify issues and weigh evidence are not, even today, insuperable 


obstacles to success. The deadly foe of this attitude is the caption _ 


writer. He it is whose vile and hideous progeny battens on the in- 
stability of the mob mind and belies the lineaments of truth herself | 
in the yellow mirror of “sensation.” The phantom public to which 
he prostitutes his pen is itself the ultimate enemy alike of social 
progress and honest journalism. 

It is significant that there have recently come into existence 
` several organizations, such as the editorial information service of 
the Foreign Policy ‘Association, designed to furnish background 
_ and material for the formation of critical opinion to widely diverse . 
‘groups in America. The omen is hopeful in view of the fact that 
people who will go'to the trouble of securing such data are on the 
-_ whole likely to be fairly honest and intelligent in their attitudes. g 
Hilaire Belloc, in a striking chapter of The Contrast, comments on 

the spontaneous and active character of corporate opinion in this 
country; and it may be that the growth of this movement will not 
‘only assist in the development of a more critical newspaper public 
and political electorate, but will.in time create a demand for the 
reorganization of information: ‘ona scale, more adequate to a de- 
mocracy, that undertakes to handle foreign as well ‘as domestic. 
policy. 
One such scheme is already under way, and it.raises interesting ` 


- questions. It is arguable that the need for it is already sufficiently 


- great to justify its launching even though it could not hope for some 
years to be.a commercial success. That it should be 2 government ` 
enterprise—as perhaps Mr. Lippmann would be disposed to argue 
——seems inadvisable, judging either by principle or by experience; 

and the very nature of the enterprise would demand its entire free- 
dom from the kind of newspaper control that is dominated, in the 
_ last analysis, by circulation. Possibly there is a legitimate field 
here for further public service by semi-private means of the type 
-. that already constitutes the most valuable by-product of American 
prosperity. Such a service, should it come into operation, should be 
welconied as an ally by all the better elements of journalism, since 
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it would assist the great educational eat of which such journalism 
has even yet not wholly despaired. 

But when all is said and done, tkere is little reason to believe 
that a more complete determination. of capital issues, especially 
international issues, by public opinion will ever be desirable—so 
long as by public opinion we mean mass opinion. There are, in fact, 
few if any matters on which mass opinion can act other than dan- 
gerously. There is need of a new conception, not only of public opin- 
ion, but of democracy itself, which shall rescue society from the 
sterile alternatives of the warfare.cf group interests on the one - 
hand and the banalities of mass action on the other. The realiza- `` 
tion that democracy is a means, not an end, will help; and a sug- 
gestion made in passing by Mr. Lippmann is more significant than 
he has realized.. The mass of people, he-remarks, “usually leave. 
their proxies to a kind of professional public consisting of more or 
less eminent persons.” The latent icea here—the spontaneous de- 
velopment of special “publics’””—is perhaps the most dynamic ele- ` 
ment in modern politics. It is gradually being realized—with some 
assistance, to thoughtful minds, from Russia—-that it is not the 
numerical size of the group that endows it with representative char- 
acter so much as its constitution and intent. The solution of the 
-entire problem lies largely along these lines. 

And lastly it is to be remembered that success in the conduct of 
public affaiřs consists, mainly in the avoidance of critical or capital 
“issues.” The method of “continuous conference,” by whatsoever 
name it is called, is undoubtedly the only sensible one for civilized 
peoples; and its merit lies in its pawer of forestalling those occa- 
sions which constitute the heart of our problem. For the most crit- 
ical issues of all, the problem presents no other solution. There is 
nọ satisfactory way of arriving at a national decision to make war. 
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A NOTE ON LEFEVER’S “STANDARD DEVIATIONAL 
ELLIPSE” l 





PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
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Human ecology is a rapidly developing science and it needs an 
accurate and scientific technique. An article in the July, 1926, is- 
sue of the Journal by Lefever entitled “Measuring Geographic 
Concentration by Means of the Standard Deviational Ellipse” is 
therefore very timely. Some of the methods suggested, however, 
are open to certain criticisms which will be presented in the present 
paper. | m 

In the case of any distribution—say, the distribution of the 
homes of delinquents on a spot map—there are two principal points 


of interest; namely, the central tendency and the dispersion. The >` 


central tendency gives the middle point around which the separate 
units‘are grouped. As a measure of central tendency Lefever sug- 
gests the mean center, which is really the center of gravity of the 
distribution.. This seems to be a reasonably good measure for the 
purpose. The dispersion refers to the closeness with which the 
units are grouped around the center of the distribution. Thus it is 
a measure which will distinguish between distributions in which 
the units are closely bunched around the center and distributions 
in which the units are more scattered. As a measure of dispersion 
Lefever proposes what he calls the “standard deviational ellipse. Á 
This proposal will now be examined in more detail. 

To treat the distribution mathematically, take a system of rec- 
tangular Cartesian co-ordinates with the origin at the mean center 
and the x-axis running east and west. By definition the standard 
deviations of the x’s and the y’s respectively are: 


oom R 
N N 
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l transformation: 
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where N. is the population. These are the standard deviations in an 
east-west and a north-south direction., To obtain the standard de- - 
viation in a general direction Lefever introduces the co-ordinate 


x’ =y sin 6+ cos 6. 


The standard deviation along the x’-axis, being inclined at an an- 
gle 8 to the x-axis, will then be: 


ea ae | 


The locus generated by wa as it rotates about the mean 
center is what Lefever calls the “standard deviational ellipse.” 

The first and most obvious criticism is that this figure is not an 
ellipse. It will be more convenient to work with the equation in the 
form: | 


Ti-ar) = V oz cos? 0-+-2rc20, cos 0 sin 0+o3 sin? 6 


in which the above values for ø; and sy have been introduced and r- 
is the familiar Pearson correlation coefficient and has the value: 


Ley 


r= 
Norge, 


Changing to Cartesian co-ordinates and remembering that o(¢/-axis) 
is a radius vector while the other sigmas are constants, we have: 


| xi an 4 = 0797+ aro. xy + oy" 


which is evidently not an ellipse, but a bicircular quartic with a 
conjugate point at the origin. Its shape depends on the values of r 


. and the ratio of s+ to ey. Typical forms are shown in figures 1-3. 


This quartic curve has a periectly definite meaning, as will be 
seen from the preceding discussion. Yet as a practical device it is 
_ open to severe criticism, whether it is used as a graphic representa- 
tion of the form of.the distribution, or'as an indication of the 
amount of scatter. These points will be considered separately. ` 

As a graphic representation of the form of the distribution it is 
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inadequate because it dis not show how the separate units are 


' . scattered from the center in a given direction. Consider, for exam- 


- ple, the extreme case represented in Figure rx. In this case the entire 
population is distributed along the line AOB. This would not be 


likely to occur in practice, but it might be approached when the `` 
- population was grouped along a highway, a railroad, or a straight 


-~ stretch of river. To anyone but a mathematician this curve would 
be likely to suggest that the population was evenly distributed: 
about two centers, M and N. It would suggest also that almost as 
many people lived along the line COD as along AOB, whereas no 


B 





A: 
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FIG. 1 © E@2z k FIG. 3 


‘one lives on COD scent at the point O. The shape of the ate | 
does not suggest in what direction the population is scattered 
about O. 

This defect is very apparent in the case of distributions which 
are not symmetrical. The fact that O is ‘the center of the distribu- 
‘tion does not mean that there are-an equal number of units on 
‘either side.of it, nor that these units are distributed in the same 
way. In the previous example, suppose that the population con- ` 
sists of 110 people and that 100 of these live at the point M, one, 
mile distant from O along the line OMA, while the other 10 live at ` 
a point on the line ONB extended 10 miles distant from O. The 
mean center will still be O;. but the quartic curve, which still has 
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the shape shown in Figure 1, might suggest to the casual reader that- 
the distribution was symmetrical with respect to O. The most pro- 
nounced Jack of symmetry produces no effect on the curve. Thus 
the curve seems to be a poor graphic A of the distri- 
bution. 

Is the curve a joai EE of the scatter? Leiever says 
“the concentration or scatteration of the system” can be shown in 
terms of its area, which he erroneously gives as rgb. As a matter of 
fact, the area is: 


A= af" [oz cos? EI cos ĝ sin 6-}-03 sin? a Felo). 


It is indeed true that this quantity gee the amount of dispersion 
of the system. But if we adhere to our original intention of meas- 
uring dispersion in terms of standard deviation, it is unsatisfactory, 
- since it-is not a function of the standard deviations, but of. the 
standard deviations squared. In. the case where the. population is: 
scattered along the x-axis, for instance, the above measure reduces 
to brot. Thus it seems to be a poor generalization of the standard 
deviation. A more natural extension of the standard deviation to 
the case where the units are scattered in two dimensions would be 
to defne it as the standard deviaticn of the distances of the units 
from the center. The distance of the point (x, y) from the origin is 


Vety +, Therefore, the standard deviation of these distances 
(which we denote by S) is 


This reduces to ss when the measures are distributed along the 
‘x-axis, It is the natural generalization of standard deviation and 
gives a simple numerical index of scatter. It ought to prove a use- 
ful index in ecological studies. l 

It is thus seen that in two-dimensional distributions the stand- 
ard deviation, as generalized above, may be a satisfactory index 
of dispersion; but it does not lend itself readily to graphical repre- 


= 
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sentation. If it is desired to show on a map how the units arè dis- 
tributed, it is better to use contour lines. Thus the map might be 
divided into squares of appropriate size, and squares of equal pop- 
ulation might.be connected by lines: This is merely a rough grapb-. 
_ ical device and does not lend itself readily to exact mathematical 
treatment, but it might prove useful as a convenient representation — 

of the form of scatter, while S would show the amount of scatter. , 


". DISTANCE IN SOCIOLOGY 


WILLARD C. POOLE, JR.. 
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ABSTRACT 


The social-distance concept is vague because it includes too eich: i. e., the rela- 
tion between individuals as'inembers of groupa, the relations between individuals As 
they ‘show individuality, their behavior toward others or their social acts, also group 
prejudice, cultural differences, and group interaction. It is proposed.to organize this 
collection and show the relation between these various phases of distance. Personal 
distance-—Subjective personal distance is the conception one has of his relation to 
another. Objective personal distance’ is the relation that might be, i.e., actual-indi- 
vidual differences.~ Personal distance forms—The overt pattern of behavior which 
characterizes the interaction between two individuals is the result of the subjective ` 
personal distance. Social distance~—Subjective social distance is the conception that ` 
the typical in-group man has of the typical out-group man. Objective social distance . 
is the cultural differences between groups. As forms of socialization, social distance 
is seen in group norms regulating the i m group man in his teraction with the out- 


group man, 

Since Park and Burgess introduced the concent of social dis- . 
tance into American sociological thought from Simmel’s Sociolo- 
gie, the concept has gained great -interest among all sociologists. 
Many of them have seen that the concept must be more carefully . 
' and clearly distinguished from the concepts of isolation and status. 
The writer has attempted elsewhere to introduce the concept of 
personal distance and to redefine social distance.” 

The first use of distance in sociology -was not made by Simmel, 
but by Tarde; who, taking the expression from common usage, em- 
ployed it in his Laws of Imitation. Tarde’s distance exists between 
-Classes and is measurable by the degree of imitation which exists 
‘between them. Class differences are class distances.” 

For Simmel distance was not a matter of how much one, imi- 
3 aJi the social distance is wide or if the personal ‘closeness is very great, one can 
’ nearly always make a gift; it becomes difficult in the degree to which social distance 


` decreases and personal distance increases.” Soctclogie (ed. 1908), p. i translated 
from the German by Dr. T. F. Abel. 


"Journal of Applied Sociology, KI, 114-20. 
"Cf, G. Tarde, Les lois de Vimitation (Alcan, 1900), p PP. 243-52. 
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'. tated another, how much one knew of another, but how much one 
ought to imitate or ought to know of another. Around each person 
is gathered a sphere. made up of his affairs, and into this sphere 
some may not intrude at all, some part way, and still others may 
know almost all. “The radius of that sphere, so to speak, marks’ 
the distance: . . . .”* Simmel, however, did not systematically i 
arrange and define his uses of the distance concept. 

American sociologists, following Park and Burgess, have de- ` 
parted on various tracks until social distance has come very close 
to the consciousness-of-kind and like-mindedness concepts of Pro- 
fessor Giddings. 


SUBJECTIVE PERSONAL DISTANCE 


Regarding individuals apart from their positions as annie 

of various groups (we can do this for practical purposes), the rela- 
tion between any two can be spoken. of as their personal distance. 
What is their relationship; what is the nature of this dis:ance?. 
There is, first of all, their own idea of the relation, the relationship 
_ as it exists for them, a matter quite apart from the relationship in 
itself, as it would appear to an observer who knew each individual 
thoroughly, despite the fact that no such observer can exist. Of 
these two relationships, the one held by the interacting parties and 
the one that might prevail if either knew the other better, only the 
first.is of importance for immediate social interaction. What you 
think an individual to be determines your treatment of him. We 
will call this distance “subjective,” for-it is an idea in your head. 
Its objective reality is unknown, but you treat your idea as if it 
were the true distance.” | , 
We may call this phase of distarice “subjective seni dis- 
' tance.” Popular speech refers to it when it says, “We are a long 
way apart,” and “He is not my sort.” My distance from you is the. 
extent to which I am aware that we fail to share a common life of 
ideas, beliefs, and sentiments. a is the basis of my attitudes 
toward you. 

“Georg Simmel, “The Sociology of Secrecy and of Secret Societies,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XI, 453. 


*“T conclude, therefore, that the imaginations which people have of one another 
‘are the solid facts of society, and that to observe and interpret these must be. the 
chief aim of sociology” (C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 87). 
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: -OBJECTIVE PERSONAL DISTANCE 
_ There is another relationship between individuals, between 
you and me. We may call it the actual distance, overlooking all 
dhilosophical questions. You have certain traits that I1-do not 
know; just as I also differ from your conception of me. Were these 
traits known to us, it would cause a change in our attitudes toward 
each other. Every day people are revising their estimates of others. 
Friendships are strengthened or perhaps weakened. “Mutations 
of social distance” are taking place, to use a-phrase from Professor 
Bogardus. The difference between your traits, you as you really: 
are, and my traits represents the actual gulf between us. This 

ete constitutes the objective personal distance. 

The subjective and objective distances may be practically the 
' same, In such cases there can be no surprises; but what two indi- 
viduals are fully given to each other? The subjective personal dis- 
tancé constantly changes under conditions of intimate contact. The 
following case illustrates such a mutation of personal distance re- 
sulting from the revelation that what was thought to be is not. 

Some four or five years ago I was one of a camping party in Westem On- 
tario. Our living quarters consisted of a small bungalow divided into a dining- 
room and two sleeping-rooms in each of which six girls bunked. One of our 
party was an older girl; a successful teacher who held a good deal of prestige in 
the group. Durimg the first few days she talked a great deal of a Fomei sister, 
Olive, who was to join the group later. 

Olive arrived. We were all prepared to like her very much and she, seemed 
likeable. She was attractive in appearance, a good athlete, and had a very 
friendly and appealing manner. She was the youngest of the group and for 
awhile was the petted darling of the camp. Soon, however, her popularity 
palled. Everyone recognized her tendencies to shift her responsibilities on her 
elder sister or on anyone else whom she could persuade to carry them. If other 
methods of suasion failed, she would trade on her “natural delicacy of health.” 


On several occasions she refused to submit to the decisions of the majority. 
At the end of the two weeks’ camping Olive was not a popular member of: - 


the party.® 
FORMS OF SOCIALIZATION AS ACCOMMODATIONS 
_ Individuals, realizing that they are distant from other indi- 
. viduals because of differences in manners, attitudes, and philoso- 
phy of life, ate yet forced to live with others. It is necessary for © 
: © Case secured from a student. 
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them to make. PEET SO that conflict may ‘be avoided. 


The essence of distance is conflict; but it never comes into overt A 


manifestations because of the acconnt ons which are made. 
These accommodations are the way in which we get along with 


those who do not bélieve as we do. They are aspects of social or- 


‘ganization. They enable one to escape. from treading on the toes of 


another. Often one ignores the issue by never speaking about it. 


One refrains from inviting the friend who does not care for cards to 
. sit-in at bridge. The young radical doesn’t say anything about his: 


+" new ideas when he is home on a holiday. 


~~ 


These accommodations are all in the realm of overt om 


They arè the way we react to our conception of our relations, our 


distances. We do not force ourselves upon the distant; we cleave 


- "to the near, the kindred, spirits. 


Distances of the subjective type may not be measured be an 
obseryer’s record of the overt behavior. Liberties allowed by one 
girl may denote a greater distance than the mere Smile of another. ` 
The meaning of the overt behavior to the interacting parties is of 
the greatest importance. Hence subjective personal distances can 
be accurately studied only by interview and life-history. Existing 
only for the individuals concerned, they can be accurately: studied 
only by an appeal to'the objects of investigation. 


SOCIAL DISTANCE 


“Social distances are group phenomena; they take whole groups P 


as they exist as realities in the minds of typical members of-other 
groups.. This point is of vast importance, for it causes us to' look ` 


„at the “general public” and the average man. It disregards the 
emancipated individual. It concerns the milieu and. not the inde- 
pendent thinker, so-called. 


SUBJECTIVE SOCIAL DISTANCE : 

The fruitful ground of social-distance study has been that be- 
tween racial groups. We see between racial groups the phenome- 
non of.a: subjective social distance. It is what the characteristic 
member of the in-group thinks of the typical member of the out- | 


i _ group» It is the category into which. we fit almost all Pngliphmies g 


òr any other opica; national. 
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These subjective social distances. rise out of history, legend, 
myth, propaganda, literature,.and travelers’ tales. They. are more’ 
important than truth, for ‘they are the basis’ of. group interaction. 
We call them race prejudice when’ we feel that they do not corre- 
spond as favorably as they might to the objective social distance. 

‘Instances of subjective social distance include the’ following 
. quotation from Old-World Traits Transplanted cone of the less 
quoted sections): `. 

_ America is described in these articles [in Italian Peers, asa ruthless, 
rapacious, hypocritical, puritanical country. American men are superficial, 
` weak, ridiculous; American women are vain and prefer to have a good time 
rather than to be good wives and. mothers; churches in: America are places of 
business; social and philanthropic work is established to furnish fat-salaries to. 
innumerable, officeholders; the political life is mcurably. corrupt; and every- 
thing else is termed “Americanate, ý meaning. the quintessence of foolishness.” - 


Park and Miller stress in their book the fact that immigrant a 


and native heritages dre not as different as they seem. The cultural 
. conflicts are more often imaginings. However, these imaginings 
are real and a conflicts are most especially real. 


Ai OBJECTIVE SOCIAL DISTANCE 


Below the level of these subjective social distances lie the real 
cultural differences. A study'of them reveals unsuspected nearness 
or similarity. The Pope refused to give to the world reports of 
Jesuits in China during the sixteenth century, for they showed 
` Buddhism too close to Christianity. ‘Long contact between mém- 
bers of two groups may reveal such similarities that the two groups: 
come to have a greater consciousness of kind. Social distance has 
changed. ‘We have come to-accept. the members of the out-group: — 
These real culture traits that continued contact may reveal con- 
stitute the objective social distance; they are the real cultural dif- 
‘ferences. ` 


r 


FORMS OF SOCTALIZATION AS ACCOMMODATIONS | 

While there exists a subjective social distance, a belief among 

us that. we are-not like the heathen, we must find some accommo- 
‘dation, some modus. vivendi. This accommodation will consist of 


' Park and Miller, Old-W orld Traits Transplanted, D- 291, quoted from E. C. 
Parone? Social and Religious Life of the Italians i in America, p: 50. 
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forms of socialization, ways of acting, which are prescribed by 


group norms. The group tells its members how they must treat a 


Negro, a Japanese, or any other out-group man. These norms are 
seen expressed in all caste regulations that separate group from 
group; they are seen in the act of the servant who goes in at the - 
back door. It should be noted, however, that, these forms of sociali- 
zation become customs in the group, and as customs: they may . 
often ‘survive the death ‘of the subjective social distance. Here 
again distance may not be adequately studied from the overt forms, 
but requires an analysis of social attitudes and the norms of the 
group, in other words, a study of the significance of the forms to 
. the groups observing hein. 
We will conclude by presenting a senaian of the dis- 
tances in the form of a table. | 
1, ‘The personal distance 
a) Subjective—the individual’s conception of his relation to another. 
b) Objective—individual differences in ideas, ideals, philosophies of life, etc. 
c) Forms.of socialization—the overt pattern of interaction. 
2. The social distances >o 
a) Subjective—a group’s poncentie of its relation to an out-group. pom 
| phases we call race prejudice. 
6) Objective—cultural differences between the in- group and out-group. 
c) Forms of socialization—norms of social distance and their AER ERA in 
. society. ` 
. Note.—tThe forms, g are in all cases based on a, the subjective phase. 


The way in which distances change constitutes a further study, | 
'a study which will, we believe, produce certain fundamental “laws” 
of social distance and personal distance. The sole aim of this paper 
has been to create a careful system of thought as a guard against 
_ loose thinking. 
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“ABSTRACT 


This study, based on 694 farm families’ of Minnesota, appears to show that chil- 
dren of successful farm families stay on the farms more often, while those of the Jess 


- successful families migrate to large industrial cities and enter the ranks of the wage- ` 


earning .classes. Farm girls from the poorer class families migrate more often than 
any other group. Further study will be needed before these principles may be ac- 
cepted as established. 


_ In a'recent issue of this Journal I gave some preliminary fig- 
ures concerning migration to cities and to different occupations by . 
children of Minnesota farmers.’ Since that time I have gathered 
_ more information and material for an analysis of the quality of the 

families which furnish recruits for towns and cities.* The purpose 
-. of this paper is to present the conclusions drawn, from this first- 
hand material. 

The material consists of data on Diato from 694 farm 
families in Minnesota. These resided in thirteen communities and . 
were selected by random sampling so as to represent the farm 
population of the state. They represented all types of farming, 
from cheese-producing areas to the wheat regions on the one hand, 
and from the cut-over country to the corn belt on the other. Farms 
varied from ro to 640 acres in size, and gross cash incomes from 
$125 to $15,000, The sample is typical of the state. These data 

were secured by personal interviews during 1925 and 1926. 

From 494 of these families information as to cash receipts was 
secured. Subsequent studies* have shown that these incomes form 


> American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXTI, No. 3. 

3 This material is gathered in connection with studies of rural living by the So- 
clology and Agricultural Economics divisions of the Minnesota Agicutnra Experi- 
ment Station. 

‘3 A series of studies of rural living by Carle C. Zimmerman and John D. Black, 
to be published by the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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a, fair index of the living conditions a the quality of‘the farm 
population. For purposes of qualitative analysis of migration, the. 
farmers were divided into five groups according to the amounts of 


` 


p TE TABLE I“ 


SOME OF THE MATERIALS OF THE STUDY `` oa: 


52 ' 25 58 
75 4a 44 
40 27 36 
I4 I0 5 
3I .9 2 
212 Ir3 145 





an N Table I shows this distribution and the number and 
present location of all living children eighteen years of age or over. 
_ The $1,400 to $2,600 group included the modal number as well 
as those with mean incomes ($2,500). Fifty-seven per cent had in-. 


‘TABLE I 


100.0 





dot fe Sra itkaa 1 cent. 


* Three times the standard error of the 54.1 is rr per cent; an 
i ee gar adf erence is 


soi eb tbobanard eon toon Pare ; af the 2. At ics pee ant: The difference i i5 
. comes below $2,600. This asymmetrical distribution is typical of 
~ Those still on the home farms numbered 311, and those who had 
migrated numbered 470. These 470 were divided into 195, OF 4I 
per cent, who were on other farms, and 375, or 59 per cent, who 
_most economic phenomena., These 494 farmers had 781 children 
‘eighteen years of age or more (at which time migration begins). 

had entered urban life. Table It gives the eo -of these | 
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children ghon were on the home farms, on other farms, in villages 
and towns) and in cities over 10,000 in population. - | 

These data were analyzed to find if towns or cities aicid a 
larger proportion ‘of children from anyone economic class than 


‘TABLE M- . > 


Tre NON-PROPORTIONAL SELECTION EXERGISED BY URBAN 
i AREAS AND BY LARGE CITIES 





Income G 
| (Dollan) - i 


Under 1,400.......... ie 





i EOE E T E E E ! 
times the standard error of the 23.2 in Class 1 is r cent. The 7.7 per cent and the 16.8 


` t Three 4.5 
are considerably larger than this. ‘hres times the standard enor ot fhe rx per cent (expectancy of class class 5) , 
is 3.3. The real differences are mach greater than three times the stancard error, 
TABLE IV ° 


Tre Non PucsortioNAr SELECTIVITY oF OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 





+ Based on the proportion of all 78r children eighteen years of ago or older borp a the group 
t On'home farms as wel} as other farms. ; 
t Skilled, semiskilied, and unskilled laborers. 
§ Clerical, entrepreneurial, and profesatonal classes. 
|| The major differences eee neo) eee than tireo Gimes the standard errors of the pro: 
portions of expectancy. 


from another: if the see cities eee similar proportions of 
each class; if the children from each group rose at a similar rate of 
speed to the non-wage-earning classes; and, finally, if selection 
affected both sexes alike. The methods are illustrated i ‘in Tables — 
IJI and IV. Column 1 in Table IT gives the expected proportional 
distribution of the children from each class, provided selection in- | ` 


t, 
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fluenced all of them in the same way. That is, Column r gives-the © 
. percentages of children-eighteen years of agé or older which were 
furnished by each economic group. The group with incomes under 
_ $1,400 had 23.2 per cent of all 781 children. If the selection af- 
fected all classes alike, we should expect to find that this.class fur- 
_ nished about 23.2 per cent of.all urban migrants and the same 
| proportion of all migrants to large cities. However, an examination 
of Tables IHI and IV shows that this is not true. The group with 
incomes under $1,400 furnished 30.9 per cent of all urban migrants, - 
40.0 of all migrants-to large cities, 18.7 of all farmers, 39.0 of all _ 
wage-earners, and 14.4 of all non-wage-earners. On the other 
hand, the upper group (incomes of $5,000 or above), which had 
rr per cent of all children eighteen years or older, furnished 4.0 
per cent of all urban migrants, 1.4 of all migrants to large cities, 
14.3 of all farmers, 2.7 of all wage-earners, and 6.7 of all non -wage- 
earners. These differences might have arisen through errors of . 
sampling; but as a matter of fact, the major portion of the vari- 
ance may be attributed to differences in selectivity of the popula- _ 
tion groups and occupations. The proof of this lies in the size and 
consistency of the differences. They have been tested by compari- 
son with the standard errors. 
By making similar analyses, but in greater ‘detail than in the 
tables given, and by separating the sexes, I have been able to estab- 


lish some tentative conclusions. For the sake of brevity I am not > - 


‘presenting the detailed figures. These conclusions are: 

1. Children of the successful farm families stay on the farms 

more-often than those of the less successful. 
' 2. These children, when they do migrate to urban areas, rise 
more rapidly than those from the lower-income families. 

3: Large industrial cities are greater agencies for cer 
tional selection than are towns and villages. 

These conclusions must be qualified with the following state- . 
ments.. The sample is small and includes only Minnesota farm 
families. However, judging from all statistical tests of sampling 
which we have been able to make, we feel that this one-is truly . 
representative of Minnesota.. These data may not apply to areas 
_ in the east, which in some cases have suffered large net Josses in 


ł 
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farm population.‘. Families which migrate as units are not included. 
_ We have no data on the types of selection affecting the reverse 
migration from towns and cities to farms. In addition, some of the 
children are still young and may migrate again or rise to higher 
social classes. And, finally, we do not know whether or not selec- 
tion within economic groups or within families is normal. Perhaps 
the brightest children within each family migrate to urban occupa- 
tions. However, this last consideration may not be of great Ber 
- cal importance. | 
The significance of these conclusions, ‘if they are panies is SO. 
evident that I need not discuss them. Other studies of a some- 
what similar nature have been made, especially in Europe. Since 
Professor Pitirim Sorokin and I intend to summarize these in a 
monograph sometime within the next year, I am not means 
them in this article. | 
4A study of the intelligence quotients of farm and PO school pupils in 
Connecticut seems to indicate that “even in that state, where agriculture has suffered 
a net-loss in population, selection has not harmed the native ability of the farm 
population” (Department òf the SN Bureau ral Education, Bulletin No. 6 
[1925], p. 15). | 
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- In rọ1s5. Dr. José Ingenieros, formerly a professor in the University 
of Buenos Aires and sociological writer of distinction, began the re-publi- 
cation in low-priced editions of the most outstanding Argentine litera- 
ture, as a measure designed to weld the polyglot population of that 
country into something of a cultural unit which would take pride in the 


- past and future of Argentine institutions. Although Dr. Ingenieros died - 


in 1925, his plan of republishing important works continues, and the 
number of reprints now approaches the two-hundred mark. In this Ar- 
gentine culture series have appeared to date the ‘outstanding sociological 

works of Mariano Moreno (61), who died in 1812 at the age of thirty- 
. three; Esteban Echeverria (1805-51) (32), Juan B. Alberdi (1810-84) 
(4), Domingo Faustino Sarmiento (1811-87) (ror, 102), and of a 


group of later writers, practically.all of whom have passed off the scene . 


since 1900. The most distinguished among these were José Manuel Es- .’ 


trada (33), José M. Ramos Mejia (89-93), Florentino Ameghino (x3, . 


' 14), Vicente G. Quesada (86), Carlos Octavio Bunge (20, 21), Andrés 
Lamas (54), Miguel Cané (22, 23), and Agustin Alvarez (5-11). 


P 


Argentina has had a richer cultural history, especially since the 


middle of the past century, than any other Spanish-American country.. 


This fact has been due in large part to her intimate intellectual connec- 
‘tions with France throughout the nineteenth century. Mariano Moreno 
published a Spanish translation of Rousseau’s Social Contract in Buenos 


Aires as early as 1811, and his own writings were largely influenced by | 


the principles of the Rousseauan democracy (61). Esteban Echeverria, 


poet and philosopher, became strongly indoctrinated with Saint-Simonian 


ideas, partly-as a‘result of a five. years’ residence in France, and his 


Dogma Socialista’(32), published in 1846, is undoubtedly the completest 
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flowering in Ametica of the French idealism of Saint-Simon, Fourier, and 


` faint North American echoes. Sarmiento left two’works of primary im- 


t` 


_ portance for the historian of sociology, Facundo, or. Civilization and Bar- 
- Jartsm (1845) and Conflictos y Harmonias de las Razas en America. 


(1883). The former is primarily a study of the influence of environment 


in the production of one of the leading cawdslos or petty dictators of the 


first half of the nineteenth century. Its sale still rivals that of. the best 
contemporary sociological works in Argentina, as is evidenced by the 
many editions through which it has passed and by its translation into 


several other languages. The second work was written largely under the - 


influence of Spencer and the racial interpretationists and applies a 


` pseudo-scientific racial concept to the interpretation of Argentine his- 


tory. For nearly forty years after its publication it influenced greatly, if 
it did not actually dominate, all subsequent writings in Argéntine soci- 
ology. Alberdi’s works have also weathered time, and his interpretations 
have today perhaps a greater influence in Aipena than ever before: In 
Estudios Economicos (3) he, like Sarmiento, essayed an interpretation 
of Argentine.history, but largely from the economic standpoint. His Luz 
del Dia (4) was a caustic criticism of Argentine customs and social val- 


uations. In Æ Crimen de la Guerra (2) he added as early as the past | 


eighteen-seventies a strong indictment of war. to the literature. of that 
subject. Ramos Mejia (89-93) wrote under the influence ofthe English 
and French writers on pathology and social psychology of the last third 
of the nineteenth century, beginning perhaps with the dominance of 


Maudsley and his French contemporaries (91); ‘but later LeBon ob- - 
tained the ascendancy over him {90). All of these writings have, through 


their re-publication i in cheap editions, become practically bia aed 


_, With the present generation. 


‘Bunge has carried forward ‘the tradition of Sarmiento a kina 


(North and South American) (21). His more philosophical work (20), 


"dealing largely with social psychology, has been largely vitiated by, un- 


tenable notions regarding biology, errors which are especially. prevalent 


in Argentina. Between.1goo and 1914, Agustin Alyarez (5-11), who 
reminds one by his life and his writings somewhat of Tarde, produced a 


| Leroux, of whom Emerson and the Concord group were but relatively ` | 


~~ 


‘+ Mejia in interpreting the psycho-sociology of the two American peoples.. 


number of books which may be said to fall within the field of social psy- ` 


chology. At points also there is a striking resemblance between the’ meth- 


od of presentation in these books and that of.Ross’s Sin and Society. It. 


is perhaps in his writings that one can find the best criticisms of Argen- 
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tine social institutions, especially from a socio-ethical standpoint. Some. 
of Cané’s essays (23) and addresses (22) also have shown striking in- 
sight into Argentine institutions and the defects of Argentine not clogtcn 
writing. 

The interpretation of Argentine social institutions passed out of the 
_ general and largely a prioristic stage around about 1900 and entered into 
the phase of documentary interpretation. Ernesto Quesada, in his some- 


', what overdone sociological and historical reinterpretation of the tyrant 


= Rosas (75), Juan A. Garcia, in his restoration of the institutional and 
social life of colonial Buenos Aires (35), and Lucas Ayarragaray, in his’ 
_psycho-sociological and historical interpretations of the outstanding Ar- 

gentine national institutions (16, 18), led the way to the documents in. 
the search for data on which to base sociological interpretations. Their 
method was primarily that of historical interpretation, which has always 
beén the most important phase of sociological writing in Argentina. ‘The 
same method has more recently been followed, and with success, by 
Rodolfo (95-97) and, Horacio (94) Rivarola, father and son, José In- 
genieros (42, 43), A. B. Martinez (56), and others. Ingenieros has pro- 
duced the most pretentious work of this character in the whole of Argen-' 
tine literary history. In this large work in three volumes (42, 43) he has 
. presented a richly documented account of the evolution of Argentine in- 
‘stitutions from.colonial times to the present. Ernesto Quesada has also 
written numerous valuable monographs in the field of sociological in- 
terpretation of Argentine history (72,-73, 81, 84).. While Ingenieros has 
written largely in the tradition of Sarmiento and Alberdi, Quesada has 
- approached his subjects more in the light of modern scientific sociological 
methodology. Sagarna (100) has attempted a ne of economic and 
intellectual factors in Argentine history. ` 

`- . Even systematic sociology in Argentina has bei for the most part 
dominated by the historical method. The widely known work in this field 
by Ingenieros (49) is little more than an economic and racial interpreta- 
_tion of Argentine history and of Argentine leaders. In fact, it is perhaps _ 
in Argentina that one finds today the best examples of the economic in- 
terpretation of history and social. institutions. Senator Juan B. Justo 
(52, 53), who is a sociological writer of distinction, Enrique del Valle 
` Iberlucea (31), and Alfredo. Palacios (69) have also written on theo- 
retical ’aspects of the materialistic interpretation of history. Almost all 
interpretative writing in Argentine social science is largely influenced by 
this phase of the philosophy of history. The tradition appears to go back . 
to Saint-Simon and Fourier,.through Echeverria (32), even more than to 
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Marx, although it is in part due to the influence of Alberdi (3), who was 
in tie sixth and seventh decades of the nineteenth century closely in con- ` 
` tact with European socialistic thinking, and was much influenced by it in 
his own writings. Ingenieros also shows the influence of his medical 
studies in pathology and his interest in abnormal psychology in his socio- 
logical writings (46-48). The appeal of scientific method also found a 
response in him (40). 

Ernesto Quesada initiated the productive movement in systematic 
sociology in 1904 in a series of monographs which began with methodol- 
ogy (82, 74) and continued for some six years in a review of the leading 
English and French contributions to sociology and social philosophy 
(71, 78). This same period also brought to light the general sociological 
works of Alfredo Colmo (27), Leopoldo Maupas (60), and Enrique Mar- 
tinez Paz (58). The first of these books represents largely a reaction 
against the Spencerian conception of sociology; the third is a definition 
and description of the fields of sociology, with emphasis upon the litera- 
ture of the subject; and the second is a logical examination of certain 
sociological concepts, somewhat after the persuasion of Durkheim. The 
first work (65) of Professor Raul Orgaz appeared in 1915, and was fol- 
lowed in 1922 by a volume of able essays on the historical method and 
sociological: interpretation (64). In 1924 appeared the first of his pro- 
jected three volumes of a synthesis of the forces at work in Argentine. his- 
tory (66). In this last work he departs from, or perhaps supplements, 
the historico-sociological methods employed by Ingenieros, by making 
original applications of Ward’s principle of “synergy” to his data. In 1924 
Professo José Oliva published the first volume of his general sociology 
(62), a work which bears much closer resemblance to North American 
textbooks on sociology than any of the others mentioned. 

_ In this incomplete review of recent publications in sociological 
theory! in Argentina mention should also be made of certain miscella- 
_ neous subjects. Drs. Martinez Faz (59), Raúl Orgaz (67), and Oliva 
and Pestallardo (70) have written illuminatingly on the teaching of soci- 
ology, setting forth also their views on the proper content of the subject. 
The papér by Dr. Orgaz just referred to, represents the first serious pro- 
posal to introduce the subject into the secondary schools of Argentina. 
There has also been a voluminous literature dealing with Socialism, of 
which the works of-Senator Justo are the most scholarly (51-53). Dr. 
Ernesto Quesada has also written interestingly on.three leading Argen- 


? Lack of space prevents the inclusion in this paper of any of the titles in the 
field of applied sociology. 
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tine writers (79, Bo, 85), as have also Martin Carda Merou (37) and 
Ingenieros (41). Drs. Quesada (82), Justo (50), Garcia.(34, 36), J. A. 

: Martinez (57), Ingenieros (40, 49), Dellepiane (28, 30), Villarroel ` 
(ros), and Vergara (104) have discussed the subject of, method in soci- 
ology. Alvarez (s—r1); Colmo (26), Ingenieros (46-48), Levene (55), 
Areco (15), Belbey (19), Mario A. Carranza (24, 25), C. O: Bunge 
(20, 21), M. Garcia Merou (38), Harrow (39), Palacios (68), Arturo 
Orgaz (63), Villarroel (106), and Carlos Quintana (87, 88) have writ- 
ten in the field of social ‘psychology and its applications, Dellepiane (29) 
has produced the most important contribution to the theory ‘of social. 
progress. In his later years, Ingenieros wrote extensively-in the field of 
social ethics (44-46), to which field Vergara (103) has also contributed. 
Récently- Ernesto Quesada has béen concerned primarily with the phil- 
osophy of Spengler (76, 77, 83). Ayarragaray has recently produced an 
_ important work on social problems (17). Finally, Ambrosetti (12) and 
Rossi (99) have written on traditions. Rossi has recently published a : 
work on the Negro in » Argentina (98). 
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. Nociones Positivas de Psicologia Social. Santa Fe, 1920. 














STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY: 


Tlie following supplemental list of Doctoral dissertations and Mas- ` 
ter’s theses are those omitted by a mistake in the, office of the Journal 


"from the list. published in the last issue. The datés given indicate the 


probable year in. which the degrees will be conferred; the name of the 
college-or university in italics designates the institution where the disser- 
tation is in progress. 


SUPPLEMENTAL LIST OF pocr ORAL DISSERTATION S IN 
PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


A. G. Barry, B.A. Albion; M. A. Wisconsin. “The Social Possibilities of a 
sonality. Mexsurenent or Diagnosis.” 1928. Wisconsin. 
H. H. Lumpkin, B.A. South Carolina, 1904; B.D. University of the South, 
1907; M.A. Wisconsin, 1922. “Social and Economic Ideas of the English 
Church Fathers of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” 1927. 
Wisconsin. oa 
Serafin C. Macaraig, B.A. Philippines, 1917; Ph.B. Chicago, 1919; M.A. Chi- 
cago, 1920. “Tendencies and Problems in the Philippine Pees 3 
1928. Wisconsin. po 
William Oldigs, A.B. Midland, 1923. “Analysis of Pardons in Wisconsin sce 
` 1899.” 1928. Wisconsin. 
` Tuman W. Sampson, A.B. Upper Iowa, 1911; M.A. Iowa, 1912. “After Cae 
of Five Hundred Paroled Prisoners of Wisconsin.” 1928. Wisconsin. 
Bessie Bloom Wessel, A.M. Columbia, 1924. “Ar Examination of Ethnic Fac- 
tors. Entering into a Peerna HOR of What Constitutes Americanism,” 
. 1928. Brown. 
Oliver M. Zendt; B.A. Manchester, 1924; AM. Yale, 1926. “Clericalism.” 
1920. Wisconsin. 


SUPPLEMENTAL. LIST OF MASTER’S THESES IN PROGRESS IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Morris G. Caldwell, A.B. Carroll, 1920. “Comparison of Criminological and 
Penological Theories of Lombroso, Garofalo, and Ferri.” 1927. Wisconsin. 

Charlotte Fisk, B.A. Iowa, 1924. “Analysis of Student Employment.” 1927. 
` Wisconsin. 

‘Norman Kastler, B.A. Wisconsin, 1927. “Lynching of Negroes.” 1928. Wis- 
consin. 

_ Mary McGair, Ed.B. Brown, 1923; A.B. Brown, 1925. “An Analysis of the 

Activities of 125 National Agencies Co-operating with Public Schools in 

the United States.” 1927. Brown. 
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Frances Brayton Person, A.B. Lawrence, 1908. “Second and Third Generation 
. Dependents in Dane County.” 1928. Wisconsin. 

Joseph Reed, A.B. Denver. “Social Policy ‘of the Curtis Publications.” 1927. 
Wisconsin. 

Marguerite Tully, Ed.B. Brown, ae Ph.B. Brown, 1926. “A Study of ‘the 
Relation between Ethnic Origin, Mental Tests and Achievement Records ` 
of Children in the.Public Schools of Providence.” From data of the Study 
of Ethnic Factors in Community Life and from the Research nen 
. of the, Public Schools of Providence. 1928. Brown. 

Alice’ M. Towsley, A.B. Tufts, 1924. “An Examination of Conditions Sur- 
rounding Intermarriage in Certain Rhode Island Communities.” A study 
of records obtained by the Study of Ethnic Factors in Community Life. 

` 1928.. Brown. 

Helen S. Tuttle, -A.B. Northwestern, 1924. “Juvenile I Probation.” 1927. Wis- 
consin. 

Orra C. Lemert, B.A. Ashland, 1925. ‘Education of Foreign Adults. 5 Wiston: 


NEWS AND NOTES 


_ Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication: 








Psychological Abstracts The American Psychological Association 
began the publication of its new journal, Psychological Abstracts, with - 
the January, 1927, number. It is edited by Professor Walter S. Hunter, 
of Clark University, assisted by the following distinguished co-operating 
editors from foreign countries: F. C. Bartlett, Cambridge University ; 
V. M. Bekhterev, Leningrad; Ed. Claparede, University of Geneva; G. 
C. Ferrari, University of Bologna; A. Michotte, University of Louvain; 
H. Pieron, Sorbonne; M. L. Reymert, (formerly) University of Oslo; - 
and W. Wirth, University of Leipzig. 

The journal is international in character. It consists of iosail 
abstracts of articles and books on psychological and cognate subjects, 
which appear as soon as possible after the original publication. These ab- 
stracts are prepared by competent psychologists in America and Europe. 
They are published in English, and average one hundred and fifty words 
each, . . 
The scope of Psychological Abstracts is indicated by the accompany- 
ing classification of its material: “General Topics in Psychology,” “Sen- 
. gation and Perception,” “Feeling and Emotion,” “Attention, Memory 
and Thought,” “Nervous System,” “Motor Phenomena and Action,” 
“Plant and Animal Behavior,” “Evolution and Heredity,” “Special Men- 
tal Conditions,” “Nervous and Mental Disorders,” “Social Functions of . 
~ the Individual,” “Industrial and Personnel Problems,” “Childhood and 
Adolescence,” “Educational Psychology,” acini and Statistics,” 
-and “Mental Tests.” 

Sample copies of the January and February issues will be sent for — 
examination on request. The annual subscription rate is $6.00 (over- 
seas $6.25), checks to be made payable to Psychological Abstracts. Sub- 
scriptions should be sent to H. S. Langfeld, Business Editor, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Research methods in rural sociology. —Thirty-six delegates, repre- 
senting thirty institutions, attended the First Conference on Research 
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Methods in Rural Sociology, held at Purdue University, April 4-9. Twen- 
` ty-two of these delegates are actually conducting, or have completed, proj-. 
ects in the field of rural sociology with Purnell Act funds. The main 
objective of the conference was to discuss how research work in the rural 
field under the Purnell Act might best be advanced. Current projects 
were presented for discussion and were then divided into several groups 
for study by a special committee of workers in that field. Committees 
were appointed on the standards of living, sociology of rural groups, com- 
position.and change of population, young people’s organizations as fac- 
tors in rural life, rural attitudes in psychological studies, sociology of the - 
farm and village family, and the sociology and physical background of 
country life in the state. The first four committees made reports „which 
were presented at the general meeting for suggestions, reconsidered by 
the committee, and finally adopted by the general bady. Specific papers 
dealing with research methods were as follows: “The Use and Limitation 
of the Statistical Method in Rural Social Research,” by C. E. Gehlke, 
Western Reserve University, and C. Luther Fry, Institute of Social and 
Religious Research; “Scientific Methods in Urban Social Research,” by 
Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; “Comparison of the Relation of 
Economic and Social Research,” by O. G. Lloyd, Purdue University, and 
H. C. Taylor, Northwestern University; “Research on the American Vil- . 
lage,” by Edmund DeS. Brunner, Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search; “The Fundamentals of Scientific Research in Rural Sociology,” 
by Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University, and Eben Mumford, Michigan | 
State Agricultural College; “An Historical Analysis of Methodology and 
Rural Social Research,” by C. J. Galpin, of the. Federal Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics; and “The Relation of Research and Rural Sociolo- 
gy to Agricultural Extension Work,” by G. I. Christie, Purdue Univer- 
sity. The steering committee of the conference consisted of G. I. Christie, 
chairman; C. J. Galpin, J. H. Kolb, E. L. Morgan; Dwight Sanderson, 
and Carl C. Taylor. 


The American Country Life Association—The Tenth Annual Con- 
ference of the American Country Life Association will be held at East 
_ Lansing, Michigan, August 1-4, 1927. Included among the addresses 
listed on the program are “An Introductory Statement as to Terms,” by 
Dwight Sanderson; “The Relation of Farm Income and the Standard of 
Life,” by H. C. Taylor, Northwestern University; “The Relation of 
Standard of Life to Successful Farming,” by E. L. Kirkpatrick, Federal 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; “The Measure of Rural Progress,” 
by C. J. Galpin, Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics, E. C. Linde- 
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mann New York School of Social Work, and L. J. Tabor; “Recreation 
and Income and Living,” by R. G. Foster, Nevada College of Agricul- - 
ture; “Religion and Income and Living,” by Ralph Adams; and “Fam- 
‘ily and Income and Living,” Hazel Kyrk, University: of Chicago. _ 


The Social Service Review —Ot great interest to social workers is 
the recently established quarterly magazine, the Social Service Review, _ 
‘a preliminary announcement of which was made in the January. issue of 


- this Journal. The first number of this Review, which is edited by the _ 


‘faculty of the Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago, was ‘issued in March and contains 180 pages of 
articles, book reviews, and news notes. Its broad scope is indicated by ' 
_ the fact that in addition to articles that fall primarily in the field of social 
work, it includes such contributions as, Ellsworth Faris’. “Remarks. on 
Race Superiority,” Ernst Freund’s “Deportation Legislation in the Six- 
ty-ninth Congress,” and David M. Levy’s “Notes on Psychotherapy.” 
A commendable feature is the department of “Notes and Comment,” de- 
voted to a running account of important happenings both in this country 
~ and abroad of special interest to social workers. The book review sec- 
tion is supplemented by reviews of current public documents. The ap- 
` pearance of this new publication marks an important step forward in the 
effort to give professional status to sccial work. 


The rural church situation in Europe-—Dr. Warren H. ‘Wilson, di- 
- rector of the Town and Country Department of the Board of Naliona! 
‘Missions of the Presbyterian Church, plans to interview pastors in small - 
communities in Ireland and Scotland to determine conditions of rural 
- life as they affect the country churches. If feasible, Dr. Wilson will also 
make a short trip through Germany to Denmark, in order to get a first- 
hand view of rural Denmark and its folk high segal; 


; Sociology in China.—Professor Leonard S. Hsu is the acting head of 

the sociology department of Yenching University. He has recently print- 
ed an article, “Chinese Sources in Sociology,” in the Chinese Social and 
Political Science Review, and is the author of another article in the same | 


‘magazine, “The Teaching of Sociology in.China,” in ‘the current July > - 


issue. In the past months he has been delivering a series of lectures on 
“Chinese Social Problems” in the various governmental and pevate uni- 
versities in Peking, Tientsin, and Shanghai. 


-’ Christian-Albrechts-Universitit -—On June 21, Dr. Ferdinand Ton- 
nies ee D ee jubilee as a Doctor. 


NEWS AND NOTES rey 
Chicago Training School—Mr. ET H. Leifer- has accepted a 
postgn as instructor in sociology and social service. 


Evansville College-—Mi. Paul es Cressey has. accepted an appoint- 
_ ment in sociology for next. year. 


Goucher College The John Simon Gaps Memorial Founda- 


tion announces that Professor Mollie Ray Carroll has been named toa 


Memorial Fellowship’ for-a study of the present-day system of unem- - 
ployment insurance in Germany. 


, University of Kansas —At the thirty-fifth annual session of the- 

‘Indiana State Conference of Social Work, held Novembèr 20-23, 1926,- 
Professor Stuart A. Queen read a paper on eee Home and the Com- 
munity. ” 


Kansas Wesleyan University —Mr. Elmer L. Setterlund has accept- 
ed the position of professor and head of the department of social science. 


University of Missouri—Prefessor Stuart A. Queen, of the Univer- ` 
sity of Kansas, is giying courses,in the department of sociology during 
the summer session. | 


University J North Dakota — The sociology staff now consists of 
' Professor J.’ M. Gillette, Professor G. R. Davies, Assistant Professor J. 
' M. Reinhardt, and two student assistants. An instructor will be added 
the ensuing year. The following works by members of the staff have | 
been or are being. translated into other languages. Into Japanese: Eco- ` 
nomic Statistics, by G. R. Davies; Sociology, parts of Constructive Rural . 
Sociology, and Rural Sociology, by J. M. Gillette. Into Czech: Rural 
Sociology, by J. M. Gillette. The completion of the latter awaits the ap- 
pearance of the new edition, which will occur during the latter part of 
the year. 
Professor J. M. Gillette has recently been made corresponding mem- 
ber of the Czecho-Slovakian Academy of Agriculture on account of his 
' contributions in the field of rural sociology. Similar recognition was con- -~ 

ferred on him several years ago by the International Sociological In-- 
stitute. 


University of Okio —During the spring’ see Professor C. E. 
Lively was on leave of absence, in order to pursue his work for his Doc- 
tor’s 's degree at the University of Minnesota. 
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| University of Omaha-—The March, 1927, issue of the University of 
Omaha Bulletin contains “A Study of Divorce and Its. Causation in 
Douglas County, Nebraska, ” by Professor T. Earl PLENEN: 


Reed College —Mr. Harry B. Sell has been granted a year ’s leave of 
absence to complete his graduate work at the University of Chicago. Mr. 
Paul F. Cressey has accepted an appointment to conduct the classes in 
~ sociology during next year. 


University of Southern California —Mr. M. H. Neumeyer has ac- ~ 
cepted a position as assistant professor of sociology. In the summer ses- 
sion the visiting instructors, Professor Frank W. Blackmar, of the Uni- - 
. versity of Kansas, will give courses in eugenics and social progress; 
Professor Ernest W. Burgess, of the University of Chicago, on the fam- 
ily, urban sociology, and sociological research; and Professor Réad Bain, 
. of the University of Wane on social psychology and conflict and » 
co-operation. 


University of Texas——Professor C. A. Dawson, of McGill Univer- 


_ sity, will give courses in sociology during the summer session. 


: University of Virginia After consultation with many leaders in | 

public affairs and friends of the University, it has been decided to estab- 
lish at the University of Virginia an Institute of Public Affairs, to. be con- 
' vened annually for two or more weeks during the session of the summer 
quarter. 

The Institute will limit its program: primarily to a study and dis- 

cussion of national, state, and local governmental problems and to eco- 
nomic and social uestan underlying them. Itis proposed to emphasize 


.. the outstanding questions and issues now confronting the American peo- 


ple. This, in a way, will differentiate this Institute from any other that 
has been organized in this country. For this purpose it will invite to par- 
ticipate in the discussion the best scholars and research workers availa- 
ble-in these fields, as well as outstanding men and women in practical 
politics and public service. The first session will be held for two or more 
weeks beginning on Monday, August 8. 
The program has not been definitely formulated, but the following 
are some of the topics that have been suggested for discussion: “Farm 
Relief,” “Mounting Cost of State and Municipal Expenses,” “The Can- 
cellation of Foreign Debts,” “The Prohibition Question,” “The Right of _ 
Congress to Judge the Qualifications of Its Members,” “Vanishing Rights- 
of. the States,’ “Administrative Organization in State Government,” 
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“Mexican and Latin-American Policy,” “Present Day Tendencies in La- 
bor Legislation,” “The Growth of Serious Crimes in the United States 
and Possible Remedies,” “Adapting State Governments to Modern Ne- 
cessities,” and “The League of Nations.” 


Yale Universtty.—Professor Jerome Davis and Professor Harry El- 
met Barnes, of Smith College, are editors of an Introduction to Sociology. | 
Their collaborators are Ellsworth Huntington, Yale University; Frank 
H. Hankins, Smith College; Luther L. Bernard; Malcolm M. Willey, 
Dartmouth College; and Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas.: A second 


volume of selected readings is in preparation, according to the announce- - 


ment made by the publishers, D. C. Heath and Company. 


BOOK. REVIEWS. 


` The Youth Movement in China. By Ts1 C. Wane. New Vouk 
The New Republic, 1927. Pp. 245. $1.00. 


This book is a welcomé contribution to our knowledge of those forcés - 
which have been working to produce the recent development of political _ 
conditions in China. The migration of Chinese students to “Western” 
countries and to Japan, ‘with its motives and its effects upon the minds 
of these students, is described and illustrated by many. quotations from 
the writings of the more prominent leaders among these young men. 
These students, and those who received a Western education in China, 
became a ferment in the Chinese society. There seem to have been two 


E phases of Western influence: in the beginning a rather uncritical adop- 


_ tion of Western technology and science and Western political ideas, and 
an imitation of Western habits, resulting in contempt for Chinese cul- 
ture. Then a reaction followed, and Chinese students became more con- 
‘scious of certain values in Chines® ideas and institutions which they 
thought worth eoneesvine and developing. This initiated the repulse of 
foreign influence. 

The contact with Western civilization led to the revolution of r911, 
resulting i in the introduction of a Western form of government. Its char- 
acter was chiefly political, and the effect Has been disastrous. Bitterly 
disappointed with this attempt to improve the status of China by a mere 
transplantation of some acquisitions of Western civilization, a group of 
. younger scholars began to realize that they had to attack the evil at its 
roots, and that a thoroughgoing reform of Chinese social ideas, customs, 
and institutions was the condition o7 all progress. Thus‘a radical move- 
ment with more universal aims arose. This is what Dr. Wang calls the 
Youth Movement. Originating at tke University of Peking about 1915, 
it soon spread over a great part of the country. Although heterogeneous 
in many respects, it is homogeneous in its essential traits. It aims to re- 
build the Chinese social order from the bottom. Therefore the attacks 
upon the ethics of Confucianism, especially’ upon the ideas and norms of 
family life—and therefore the creation of a new literature disregarding 
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the classical style and using the vernacular, which of course nt it pos- 
sible to spread the new ideas even beyond thie ranks of scholars. 
The knowledge of Western’'science and philosophy inevitably led, in 
many cases, to a,skeptical attitude toward the work of Christian mission- 
aries, especially when they were identified with the imperialistic pur- 
poses of the Western powers. Not only Christianity, but religion in gen- 
eral became a subject of criticism-among. a strong group of students. In 
1919, the students at Peking, disappointed by the result-of the war with 
regard to China and indignant because of the treatment that China had 
received from the other powers during the war, succeeded in arousing 
public opinion against the government and thus s prevented the signing of 
the treaty of Versailles. 

= The political events of the following years and the connection be- 
tween the Student Movement and the Cantonese Movement are not dealt 
with; only the conflict with the British police at Shanghai on May ‘30,, 
1925, is mentioned. Following a suggestion by Professor Robert E. 
Park, the author compares the Chinese Student Movement with the Ger- - 
man Youth Movement. He gives a fairly true and lively picture of this 
movement, in spite of the difficulty in understanding the essential fea- 
tures (das Wesen) of this phenomenon without personal experience (Et- 
tebnts). But he confuses it with the Deutsche Studentenschaft, and re- 
gards certain partisan youth organizations as representatives of ‘the 
Youth Movement and the great mass of German youth. There are sev- 
eral such’ mistakes, which may be due to an insufficient knowledge of 
īacts. It is astonishing that Dr. Wang, in his search for similarities be- 
tween the two youth movements, did nct see that there was-a strong 
völkische group within the German Youth Movement besides the more 
' internationalistic and pacifistic branch.? There seems to be one impor- 
zant difference between the two movements: The German Youth Move- 
ment, at least in its ideas and intentions, is a reaction against the mod- — 


ern gesellschaftliche (in the terms of F. Tönnies’ theory® development of ` 


” our social order, whereas the Chinese Movement consciously favors this 
- process of dissolution of the older community organization (gemein- . 
` schaft). A more careful analysis’ of the ideas and a study of leadership 


_ *Some of the leaders in the Studentenschaft belong to the Youth Movement, 
but the predominating powers are the Korporationen, which are strongly aes to 
the ideas and behavior of the Youth Movement. 

"See my paper under the pseudonym .“W. Jarus,” on the “Volkische Bie: 
_ Bung,” in Preussische Jahrbficker, June, 1925. 
. °F. Tonnies, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, 6th and ith edd., 1926. 
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. and forms of organization in both movements would have thrown more | 


light upon the sociological character of the revolution in China. The 
parallel drawn on pages 34-42 remains too much on the surface. The 
most striking similarity between the two movements, the ideal of self- 


expression (Personlichkeitsbildung) is not so much emphasized as it -de- 


serves. If the author had studied the influence of Western philosophy 
upon. the Chinese Youth Movement, he probably would have discovered 
still more of its peculiarities. But no serious attempt is made in this di- 
rection. Curiously enough, no attention is paid to the development of 
modern Japan; albougs such a comparison would have been very inter- - 
esting. 

Since this book was written for Western ies the author should 
have explained the demographic, economic, political, and cultural back- 
ground systematically. But he ceals with the great social problems of 
China only implicitly. He does not even touch the most important prob- 
lem—the relation between the Confucian ideas of the family and the 
problem of overpopulation——although he repeatedly speaks of birth con- 
trol and the dissolution of the large family. Further, there is no investi- 
gation of the opposing forces and of the attitude of the great mass of the 
people toward the students’ movement. Therefore the uninformed reader 
does not get a clear idea of the relative importance of the Youth Move- 
ment within the present Chinese revolution. k 

l RuporLrr HEBERLE | 

UNIVERSITY OF KÖNIGSBERG, GERMANY = 


Adult Education. By Joser K. Hart. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1927. Pp. xili+341. $2.75. 


Educational Diagnosis. By M. J. VAN WaGENEN. New York: l 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. viii+-276. 

In'the volume by Dr. Hart, we have a whole philosophy of educa- 
tion. As he views it, the education of a human being is a thing that is - 
continually and inexorably going on. It is simply that growth of the in- 
dividual which results from his experiences. Some of these are at school, 
but most of them are simply. the constituents of the general community 
living. If these community activities are wholesome, diversified, and 
abundant, then, regardless of schooling, the individual becomes well ed- 
ucated;- if they are unwholesome, monotonous, and meager, then it is 
hopeless to expect schooling alone to remedy the deficiency. On the other ` 
hand, if the activities at the school consist of genuine and high-grade 
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human living which then tends to project itself outward and thus to ele- 
vate the community living of thcse same up-growing individuals, the 
school is educationally effective and serviceable; but in the degree in 
which schooling is a merely mechanical storage process which does not 
project itself outward as high-grade living, however efficiently it may 
accomplish its mechanical purposes, it is not education and does not re- 
sult in.education. Such are his central tenets both of education and of 
schooling. It is the sane educational philosophy toward which the socio- 
logical student of education inevitably moves. ; 

The reader will probably assume from the title that’ the. volume is 
designed to treat the various educational movements of today which-are 
attempting to educate. adults. As he proceeds through the volume, he 
will probably conclude that it aims not to tell us how to re-educate or to 
complete the education of those who have become adults so much as how 
to train the up-growing generation so that when adulthood is reached 
they will not need any further schooling. And yet it does, rather inci- 
dentally but at some length, treat the problem of further educating the 
adult.: The author disclaims any attempt to treat the various current 
movements in detail. After presenting brief summaries, he refers the 
reader to books, bulletins, and repcrts where full treatment can be found. 
Toward the end, however, a different purpose seems to emerge quite clear- 
ly. His interest is in urging a special type of late-adolescent and adult 
education, namely, a type adapted to our communities resembling that 
_ of the Danish folk high schools. For this he suggests the development in 
our country, if it is not too late, of communities, not too large and not 
too small, but. urban and rural, that are fully conscious 'of their com- 
munity relationships, opportunities, and responsibilities; and of school- 
ing opportunities that will further and maintain a wholesome community. 
living. He has no faith in the power or willingness of the established 
-schools.to assist in the movement. He would establish a parallel .system 
of late-adolescent and adult opportunities which evades the problem of 
modernizing our usual schools. Let the two proceed alongside. This is 
an easier way to solve the administrative problem than to tell us how to 
take the obdurate public schools in hand and modernize them. This may 
be the actual solution for which we should strive, though it seems to con- 
tradict the one implied in the earlier chapters of the volume. 

` A similar uncertainty of theme characterizes individual chapters. It 
is a book of insights by one who looks cut open-mindedly over the wide 
and confused field of social realities for the purpose of viewing the’ place: 
of education therein. He presents these insights with vigor and clearness, 
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' but only with a moderate amount of sequence, relation, or ropata 
To one who is already oriented in the field, it is a most stimulating.’ 
volume. . 
' . At the exactly opposite pole from Hart’s Adult Education i is M. J 
Van Wagenen’s Educational Diagnosis. A technique of ẹducational ad- 
ministration and supervision is being rapidly developed that resembles 
_ in plan and degree of efficiency the most modern types of industrial 
management. The raw materials (the pupils) are accurately measured 
by means of refined instruments and then assorted into homogeneous 
groups, all units of which are prepared to take the same educational . 
tréatment for the same length of time in order to come out with the same 
measured quantity of standardized achievement. Obdurate materials 
. that take the impress slowly can be put through at slow speed; those of 
‘extra-impressionability, at high spéed; and the great mass, at medium 
‘speed. A major task of the supervisory officials is to keep the pupils 
properly assorted so that each is always at the right point of advance for 
him, and in the group that is moving at the speed to which he is adapted. 
This task is. highly CONICA because of the muude of yanapi 
factors, ` 4 

It is probable that no book has yet apene that better, shows the 


"+ measurement and classification procedures involved in this modern su- 


pervisory labor than this recent volume by Professor Van Wagenen. He 
shows how measurement will discover the needed facts, how they are to 
be organized to reveal all their significance, and how they are to be used . 
in supervision and administration. The details are worked out with ex- 
, treme care. ‘Although mathematical and technical, everything is made - 
entirely clear. 

FRANKLIN BOBBITT 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO l 


` Individuum. und Gemeinschaft. Grundlegung der Kulturphiloso-— 
phie. By Turopor Litt. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 
‘Leipzig and Berlin: Verlag von B. G. Teubner, 1926. a | 
xiit416.- Paper, RM. 11.00; cloth,. RM. 13.00. | | 
Individual and Community, by Theodor Litt, is an essay intended 
`- to present an epistemology and. ‘some contributions to the fundamental 
‘methodology of the social and psychological sciences and to demonstrate ` 
~ the method proposed. by applying it to some fundamental problems: of, 
social and Dey eeN a a The general pomi of view and method 
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employed by Litt in this Volume is called by him, the P inomin i 


method.” He refers to works by E. Husserl and R. Honigswald and to ` 

„hiş own Erkenninis uñd Leben (Leipzig, 1923) for further discussion of 
~ the method, which, he says, is not Kantian, as one might suppose, but 
neo-Hegelian. It is his contention that psychology, as conventionally 
presented today, is unable to furnish the postulates and the guidance - 
which social science needs, since psychology is no more firmly grounded 
than are the social sciences. The phenorcenological point of view is.of- 
fered as one from which light may be shed upon the dark places of psy- 
chology and of'sociology. 

The so-called “psychology” of contemporary writers, R to 
Litt, begins with the careful description of materials gained by observa- . 
tion (Beobachtungsmateriellen) and proceeds to the classification and . 
comparison of these experience data and the derivation of “laws” through 

- the analysis of the types revealed by the classification. The phenomeno- 
` logical method, in contrast, proceeds upon the assumption that there is 
already eile in the momentary experience of the individual a com- 
plexity of structure (Gliederung), which points out the way to be taken 
by analysis. This complexity of the moment of experience, furthermore, 
is not unique in every fresh moment; it is the manifestation of an organ- 
ization or a structure (wesenhafiliche Struktur) which characterizes a 
whole class of. experiences. The’phenomenological method proceeds, 
therefore, to the reflective logical analysis of the moments of experience 
which make up the “I” in which the facts to be explained are located. 
The first chapter of the main text consists of'a series of sections on “The 
. “T. and his body,” “The ‘T’ and the spatial world,” “The I-experience and 
time,” and so forth, in which there are developed certain propositions | 
regarding the fundamental unity oi experience, the identity of subject 
. and object, and the consequent artificializy of the time and space con- 
cepts introduced by physical science in the pursuit of its own ends. A 
second chapter demonstrates the existence of the “you” by the analysis 
of the “T’’;-and later chapters extend the application of the method to 
more complex social situations involving three or more persons. Enough 
. of a summary has been made to indicate the extremely metaphysical 
character of the method used in this, volume. The author admits this 
charge, but holds that certain postulates and analyses of a metaphysical 


` * character are indispensable tg any science which i is to have fundamental S 


validity.. 
Asa 'matter of fact, sociologists are for a “century been proceeding i 
on the assumption that one can gain from introspection and the analysis ~ 
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‘of his own experience, insights which make the behavior of others intelli- 
gible to him. It is perhaps the distinctive service rendered by Litt to 
have made a painstaking attempt to describe; and thereby to give us, a | 
measure of control over, some of the more typical mental processes by 
means of which thé interpretation of the physical and social world on the 
basis of one’s own “internal” experience is carried out. It may be re- 
marked that, to a reader not thoroughly grounded in the metaphysical © 
theory on which the author bases his own work, it appears that the prac- 
' tical and methodological conclusions which he reaches might have. been 
mediated by a less abstruse line of reasoning. 
Froyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


A Short History of the Brittsk Working Class Movement. By G. 
D. H. Core.. Two volumes in one: Vol. I, 1789~1848; Vol. 
IL, 1848~1900.. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 
vi 192; vlit2z11. $4.50. 

The. British labor movement is very remarkable for the intellectual 
capacity of its leaders. No other industrial movement can boast of con- . 
structive statesmen like Ramsay Macdonald and Philip Snowden, of phi- 
losophers like Lord Haldane and Bertrand Russell, or administrators like 
Viscount Chelmsford and Lord Oliver. 

This intellectual capacity is shown nowhere. better than in its his: 
torians. The Webbs, the Hammonds, Beer, Holyoake, Wallas, Hyndman, 
and Cole himself, to name only a few, have largely rewritten the indus- 
trial and economic history of England. They have brought many new 
~ facts to light and have altered the perspective in which we view many old 
ones. Cole and Wallas, for example, in two notable biographies, those of 
.Cobbett and Place, have shown the great importance of two men whose 
fame had been so obscure that the latter is not even in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica—though it is eae to nazard the prophecy that he will be in- 
cluded hereafter. f 

This process of revaluing historical persons and periods can be ob- 

_ served in the book under review. It is Cole’s contention that British la- 

- bor history falls into three well-defined periods. From 1789 to 1848, he 

says, the revolts of the working classes were essentially backward-look- 

` ing. They aimed at the destruction of the factory om and the return 
to village industry and the old peasant life. 
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Between 1848: and 1900 the industrial Joe accepted capitalistic 
society and tacitly agreed to their position as members of the urban pro- 
letariat. They aimed only at making their lot as tolerable as possible . 
under the existing industrial régime. Since rg00 the working-class move- 
ment has been socialistic, aiming to overthrow the capitalistic system. 

Cole explains the horrors of the industrial system between 1789 and ` 
1848 as due largely to the need for investment capital. It was only -from 
its own savings that industry could be expanded. There. was then no 
great group of middle-class investors. Even the successful employer was 
often at his wit’s end for money to extend his business. He needed fresh 
capital to instal new machines, but unless he could accumulate. enough 
at the workers” expense, out of the profits of the business, where could he 
get it? The jaint stock.form of organization was hardly yet applied to 
. industry; and limited liability, the secret of its rapid extension, was still ` 
denied by the law. Under these conditions it is easy to see how the em- 
ployers persuaded themselves that low wages, long hours, and child labor 
__were necessary to the well being of the nation and of the workers them- 
selves. Cole makes no attempt-to palliate the callousness, brutality, and 
ruthless exploitation of human heings which characterizes this period. 
He explains these things without trying to explain them away. na 

After 1848 there came a change. Banking and corporation laws: 
brought the small investor into the service of large-scale industry. Capi- ` 
tal became plentiful. There followed a long period of increasing prosperi- 
ty. The. condition of the workers was greatly improved. Savings banks, 
| workers’ insurance companies, and co-operative societies multiplied and 
flourished. Huge trade unions were formed and gradually, after failures, 
learned to act together in their own interest’ The workers also, after fol- 
lowing Victorian liberalism for many years, formed their own political 


Cole’s second volume goes only to 1960. He promises a third, to 
bring the history up to 1925. It will be sure of a hearty welcome. No 


` other history so well brings out the fact that the “three great sections of 


the working class movement—the trade unions, the co-operative societies, 
and the political organizations—are but three aspects of one single en- 
deavor, deriving their strength from a common necessity and a common 
_ inspiration, and, though their paths at times diverge, ee at last for 
a common goal. á 
LYFORD P, Enwanns 
ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 7 
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West oj the Pacific. By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON. New York: 
Charles.Scribner’s ‘Sons, 192 5. Pp. xv-+-453. 


This is a book which reminds-us of an inscription on the Union Sta- 

- tion dt Washington: “He who would bring home.the wealth of the Indies 
_ must take the wealth of the Indies with him. So is it also with travel— 
if you would bring home knowledge, you must take knowledge with 
you.” .A travel book is a haphazard series of scenes strung together on 
the slender double thread of a traveler’s route and personality. The ` 
`- present book is these things plus a cargo of scientific observations. Ques- ` 
tions of race, arid of the origin and values of the people that the gee 
pher meets havé been of chief interest to the author. 

_ . In Java, Malays and Dutch are subjected to the same ii. en- 
vironment, and much the same social one, since there is no color line and _ 
there are schools and opportunities for all to rise. Why, then, are there 
such profound differences between the two groups? Almost every Dutch. 
family has its: motor car and sends its children to high school. The 
‘Dutch are dominating, progressive, and able, in spite of the tropical cli- 
mate. But the Javanese, because of their lack of initiative, energy, and 
trustworthiness, have remained in undignified thraldom. And this is in 


Ei spite of the modern Dutch efforts to avoid exploitation and discrimina- 


. tion, and in spite of the recent Javanese uprising, and in spite of indus-. ; 
try, good nature, and intelligence apparently not inferior to that of the 
Dutch, and a better, though not perfect, adaptation to the climate. Rice 
culture seems to be the explanation. Incidentally, the native population 
has increased from 5,000,000 to 35,000,000 in about a century, while the 


colonial Dutch, who order and originate everything, have lost in relative «: 


numbers and have become largely mongrel. At the same time the mother- 
- land has been losing the more energetic people to the colonies. It is a- 
favorite thesis of Huntington’s that a far and hard migration selects the. 

_ hardiest and: most enterprising, so that'd burst of cultural originality, ` 
like that which built the great Hindu teniple’ of Java, is inaugurated by ` 
the migrants as soon as they acquire some wealth and leisure in their 


new home, But then amalgamation with the natives, together with an | | 


_ unsuited climate, dilutes and exterminates the exotic genius, and the 
jungle creeps over the ruins of the palaces. So it was with the Brahman 
and the Arab in Java; will it be so also with the Dutch? 

The six chapters on Australia, which were dismissed by an English - 
reviewer as the entertaining views of an American academician, have not 
been as yet, as they should have been, either refuted or acted upon. .A . 
ene of. Australia os within the ee That S has, not -the 
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usual topical drawbacks of teeming insect, germ, and colored native life, 
but still it has damp and hot summers nine months long, with tempera- 
‘tures running well above 100° F. In such a climate live communities of 
white Englishmen, laboring hard in the sun, in cane fields and on docks, 
_while their wives cook English food in tin-roofed ovens. Nowhere else . 
in the torrid zone are white men attempting to build solidly white com- 
- munities, which means hard labor on their part and no aid from coolies. 


_° It is the boast of Australia that they are succeeding. Ordinary statistics . 


show the Queenslanders of the hot north to be the most healthy. ‘and 
_fecund of the Australians. But Huntington, by patient study of the re- 
fined rates, discovers for those born in Queensland a death-rate about ` 
.15 per cent higher than for others, wherever they go to reside, and a 
lower birth-rate than for any other large group. The important question 
of their social class is indeed ignored, but other considerations are not, | 
and the conclusion seems established that the Queensland climate has 
produced in one generation a weakening of the racial stock. This holds 
a fortiori for the white colonization in the much less favorable regions 
which gird the rest of the tropical zone. 


S. CoLUMB GLFLCLAN `. 
ONAE, Niw Jersey ' ; 


The Gang. By Ea M. T thei University of 
‘Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. xxi-+571. $3.00. 
This monograph, based upon the analysis of 1,313 gangs in Chicago, 
is, as its title, Te Gang, indicates, a natural history of the gang, display- 
ing the emergence and differentiation of typical gang patterns. The book . 


"is a penetrating study in human ecology, in the process whereby. the nat- 


ural areas of the city—in this case the “city wilderness” of the slum— 
resulting in distinctive social situations, seem inevitably to give rise to 
characteristic forms of behavior. The Gang, moreover, bears eloquent 
testimony in the debate as. to the relative influence of instinct and cul- 
ture in determining human behavior. The “gang instinct,” once so popu- 
lar with educators.and psycholegists, resolves into the wish-fulfilment 
~ behavior of the boy in a situation of. conflicting cultures and social defi-. 
nitions in the interstitial areas of the city.. T 
-This gang behavior, as analyzed by Dr.. Thrasher, Tow a flood of 

‘light upon both juvenile delinquency and adult crime. Arising in areas of - 

conflicting culture, a large proportion of gangs carry on a guerilla war- . 

' fare with the community and police. The gang’s “junking” expeditions, 


-its ee with other Bangs, its forays in search of booty and adventure 
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` inevitably Baie it athwart the law. The boy secures status and wish- 
fulfilment by conforming to gang patterns which the law defines as de- 
linquent or criminal. Criminal careers begin in adolescence. One striking’ 
fact about present-day crime is the youthfulness of offenders. Most 
. young offenders commit their first. offenses in gangs—only 4 per cent of 
juvenile court cases of burglary in Cook County, for example, are indi- 
vidual offenses. The delinquent. pattern once set, offenses assume a more 
and more serious nature. The seriousness of modern crime grows largely 
out of the fact that it has ceased to be sporadic and cccasional and has 
become organized and continuous. A considerable number of criminal 
gangs are direct perpetuations of adolescent groups that have drifted into 
crime. Others find their nucleus in a criminal residue trained in the ado- 
lescent gang. The community’s inability to cope with crime is due to the 
gang organization of politics. The political boss encourages the neigh- 
borhood gang to become a club, sponsors it, and later incorporates it into 
the machine. The result is an alliance between crime and politics, vividly ` 
displayed in Chicago’s present crime situation. 

Dr. Thrasher’s book will prove of compelling interest to students of 
crime and city politics. Sociologists and psychologists will find in it a 
model of social research and a significant contribution fo our knowledge - 
of human behavior. The social worker and educator will find it an illu- 
minating background against which to consider the practical problems of 
boy adjustment. To the romantically minded it will appeal as a fascinat- 
ing story of “the web of life” as it is spun in the great city. > 2 

HARVEY ZORBAUGH 


_New York UNIVERSITY 


La Musique des Incas et ses Survivances. By R. and M. D’Har- 
court. Paris: Librarie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1925. 
Pp. vii-+574. Plates I-XXXIX. Fr. 250. 


This is a thorough and scholarly work. It is of unquestionable im- 
portance to all who are interested in primitive music, or in the Inca peo- 
ples, or in folklore, or in the pre-Columbian cultures, or in the present- 
day cultures of Latin America. The authors have not only themselves’ 
collected-a great number of musical and verbal texts but they have read 
_ and collated many relevant books and papers listed in their excellent 
_ bibliography. Many Spanish and South American titles appear there 

which a North American student would not readily encounter. 
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Part li is devoted to a consideration of musical instruments, not only 
those of Peru but those of all America. The authors are here interested ` 
in separating Indian from European and African elements. The second 
part is a treatment, less thorough; of the ancient and present-day Peru- 
vian fiestas and dances, compared with those of Mexico. The third part 
contains a discussion of “the forms and genres of expression” and an ex- 
tensive analysis of the music, upon which the reviewer is not competent 
to comment. The fourth part presents words and music, with analytical 
discussion, of 204 songs from Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador. 

But the book, excellent as it is, resembles. most other books on the 
Indian-mestizo populations in its consideration of the songs apart from 
the life of the people. These illiterate peasant populations are groups in- 
termediate between tribe and city, and they ought to be worthy of study 
in themselves. But the effort nearly always is to show survivals from the 
primitive culture. This antiquarian interest merges with the artistic. So 
the authors of the book under review rejoice in the survival of the penta- 
tonic scale, in the preservation oi a hymn to the sun, in the melancholy 
y of the love song of the Andean shepherd. 

' All this is interesting and even exciting, but only epigualy illumi- 
nates the interests of the modern Peruvian Indian. The D’Harcourts 
briefly consider some Mexican folk-.and popular songs, and quickly re- 
ject them because they do not reveal “la genie des autochthones:’ Per- 
haps not. They are less primitive and probably less beautiful-than the 
Peruvian collection. But these songs do show what the Mexican Indian °° 
. thinks worth praising, hating, remembering. ~ 

The D’Harcourts are interested in the form, the history, and the 
charm of the songs, but very little in their function. When they come to 
classify them they consider a classification made by a Peruvian student 
and reject it in favor of their own seven-fold division based partly in © 
form, partly on subject matter, partly on artistic “mood.” The rejected 
grouping recognizes three kinds of music: official music (religious chants, | 
for example); intimate music (love songs and ballads); and dance mu- 
sic.. This classification appeals to the reviewer. It is based on fundamen- 
tal differences in social function. It fits as well the’songs of the Mexican 
Indian. The more exact and logical and useless classification into seven 
heads—funeral laments, farewell songs, etc.—results from considering 
the songs not as expressions of people’ s interests, but as so many: clams or 
crinoids or Compositae. ; 

r a ROBERT REDFIELD 
TEPOZTLAN, Morsgios, Mexico ` 
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‘Forests una Sea Power. By ROBERT G ALBION: In. Harara Eco- 
| nomic Studies, Vol. XXIX. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1926. Pp. xv-+-48 5. $5.00: 


This monograph is to be welcomed with nothing. short of enthusiasm. 
Professor Albion has studied the timber problem of the Royal Navy of 
Great Britain during the two hundred years when it, was uppermost 
(1652-1862), that is to say, between the First ‘Dutch War, when public 
. ships, and not hastily assembled private vessels, bore the brunt of the 
. fighting for the first time, and the battle of Hampton Roads, when iron 
. replaced wood as the stuff of which fighting ships were made. Haunted __ 

‘by the specter of exhausted supplies, diplomats were exercised over the. 
prospects of-establishing foreign sources of oak and fir, and England’s ` 
' Baltic policy was dictated chiefly by the determination to keep the sea- ` 
ways open at all costs to the passage of indispensable naval materials. 
‘The Armed Neutrality of 1780 was in large measure attributable to the 
English practice of cutting off the enemy’s supply of timber while main- , 
. taining their.own. The English need for timber helped to colonize Canada ~ 
and northern New England. These, and a host of other striking connec- . 
tions, are for the first time assembled in one coherent account. 


Such a study gains in timeliness from the prominence of another nat- >- 


ural resource in the modern diplomacy of the Powers.. The oleaginous has 
supplanted the arboreal, but the political consequences are but varia- 
‘tions upon a single theme. More broadly considered, the study of timber 

‘ serves to illuminate the reciprocal effects of technology and policy.’ The 
maintenance of ‘British possessions and sea power was a broad policy. 

. Technology being such as it was, this depended upon wooden ships, and 
domestic scarcity led to the pursuit of foreign supplements, which in turn 
redefined the exact naturé of national interests at home and abroad. All 
this was proceeding within a framework of human society in which large - 
communities were set off from one another with no pacific means of set- 
tling disputes, and in which a resort to coercion from time to time was an 
assured necessity if the prestige and perquisites of rulers and leaders were 
_ retained and enlarged. i 

‘For two centuries naval apeWitestite remained .almost y 

The ships of the middle of the nineteenth century were very little larger 
than the ships of the seventeenth. The “Royal William ọo” participated 
in a battle sixty-one years after its construction. The limiting factor 
throughout the era was the necessity for certain large and:crooked tim- 


-> bers, and this 'basic factor set the range within which. variations could 
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occur. One natural result of this immobile technology was hidebound 
conservatism in the naval administration, which in turn acted as a check - 
upon engineéring originality. Since that time the whole Zeitgeist has so- 
alteréd that-change has prestige value in ‘itself, and our governmental 
bureaucracies are themselves rather willing, and often anxious, to fore- 
swear the old and pledge the new. The revelation of the conservatism, 


corruption, and. imbecility which riddled the most strategically vital na- ` 


tional enterprise of England for two centuries is not the least ivipontant 
contribution of this a ponk. 
HAROLD D. LASSWELL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


2 The Nature of Man. By GEoRcE A. Dorsey. New York: a 
 & Bros., 1927. Pp. viii-+S2. $1.00. 


In this little volume Dr. Dorsey gives a very clear and concise state- 
“ment of the position of the behavioristic anthropologist. To him the 

‘study of man must follow the methods of science. All we can know about | 
‘man is what we can observe and the inferences we-can draw from these 
observations, We may make errors and draw false conclusions, but we 
are constantly enlarging our knowledge and revising.our “laws,” for a law 
. is nothing but the summing up of a large number of observations The 
Nature of Man, then, is what we know about. man. 


` The greater portion of the book is devoted to a. discussion of physi- f 


‘cal man: of visceral behavior or how a man lives; of genetic behavior Or 
how a man grows; and of somatic behavior or how a man responds. In 
this section the réader is furnished with a wealth of. material dealing with 
the growth and development of the organism and its response to its en- 
vironment. He is made acquainted with the transformation of food into 
energy, and he learns the functions of the nervous systeni. Thus he is in- 
troduced to man, the being which must now be fitted into society. - . 
Under the heading “Social and Cultural Behavior” the author 
~ sketches the development of civilization. The slow rise from the begin- 
' nings of material culture to civilization is pictured as continual adjust- 
“ment to environment. As environment changed, man invented new ways 
io adjust himself to that change: environment was the stimulus, his ad- 
justment the response. On the non-material side, i.e., the spiritual and 
intellectual, is “the voice made culturé.” Early man was ‘stimulated by 
the forces of nature which he sought to explain. Sickness and death like- | 
wise had to be accounted for, andthe explanations were made in terms 
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of himself. Thus the soul, spirits, eine came into, being and had to be 
controlled. With control, man became adjusted. Fear of, or hope of favor 
from, the spirits was the dinli to which primitive man responded with . 
prayer, curse, dance, or gift; by word and act he made alliance with: the 
superior beings. This cul:ural environment, often founded in deep emo- 
. tion, is slow to change; brt change does occur and with it man's responses 
are transformed. But all man’s activities throughout his history can be 
accounted for in terms of stimulus and response. n 
It is not to be expected that this book will meet with the full ap- 
proval of all sociologists cr anthropologists, but those who wish to know 
the attitude of the SRV orisi; will find here a clear and valuable pres- 
entation. 7 
FAY-COOFER Core 


‘UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


` The Spirit of Bohemia: A survey of Czecho-Slovak-history, music, 
` and literature. By VLADMIR NosExK. New York: Brentano’ S, 
1927. Pp. 379. $3.50. 

When, some years ag>, I began to study the Bohemians, I went to 
the Chicago Public Library and had all the books with the word Bo- 
hemia in the title sent to me. All but two were poetry or prose dealing | 
with the delights of unconventional morality. “Bohemian” had been ap- 
propriated as a description of character totally unrelated to the people 
_ who lived in Central Eurcpe. The unpronounceable name “Czecho-Slo- 

- yakia”’ was later adopted for the new republic in a because of connota- 
tions of the more euphonic “Bohemia.” 

- This book goes back to the old name and dees exactly what the sub- 
title describes. The autho:, who is now a member of the Czecho-Slovak | 
cabinet, has presented in excellent English an encyclopedic amount of . 


-~ . material. 


The first half of the kook is devoted to ioni The history of Bo- | 
hemia illustrates in a pecu.iar way the use of history in the development 
of social solidarity in a cointry which has been restrained from self-ex- 
pression by political domination. The attitudes and emphases are hu- 
manistic, as they never could have been had the.sovereignty of the people 
been untrammeled. The personalities who-are. the symbols of the Bo- 
hemian spirit, Huss, Comenius, and Masaryk, are more the product than, 
. the originators of the Bohemian spirit. As viewed in this way, the treat- 
~ ment in the first half of th:s book is a social document of unusual value. 
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There are very few modern countries „—and Czecho- Slovakia is thor- - . 


oughly modern—in which the cultural values have survived’ so little 
changed in five hundred years as in Bohemia, in spite of the fact that 
three hundred years ago, at the time of the Thirty Years’ War, fully two- 
thirds of the people either were killed or went into exile. 

_ The second part of the book, dealing with music and literature, 
leaves very little unnoted. Many of the figures and their products belong 
to the world, especially Smetana and Dvorak; others have had an influ- 
ence, even ‘hough less well known; but a sau many contemporaries are 
named and their work described shoce aa valuation cannot now 
be estimated. 

There are places where there is some distortion of focus, and occa- 
_ sional references which need more knowledge than the book itself affords. 
Nevertheless, there are few books which give so clearly a great mass of 
facts and make such a contribution to the understanding of social 
“process. 
HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 


Oito STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Medicine Man. . Being the memoirs of fifty years of medical 
~ progress. By E. C.:-DubdLey, M.D., LL.D., Ex-President 
American Gynecological Society; President Emeritus of 
Northwestern University Medical School, etc. New York: J. 

H. Sears & Co., Inc., 1927. Pp. xii +369. $3.50. l 
On April 8 a the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Lister, who, building upon what Pasteur had discovered, made aseptic 
surgery possible. Dr. Dudley’s book, virtually a history of medicine for 
the past fifty years, comes then at a time when attention is directed to 

the importance of improved surgery in human life. 

' ‘There is reflected in his memoirs the most revolutionary change 4 in 
all medical history. That change may perhaps be best expressed as one ' 
_ from medicine “regarded as something taken out of a teaspoon” to medi- 
_cine as a department of biology and biochemistry. In his student days, 
an American medical school could be defined as a “collection of doctors 
who wanted to make a little money.” For his medical degree Dr. Dudley: 
offered “letters of-credit” for three years of study in private offices and. 
two years of medical lectures at Yale and Long Island College. He had 
_ previously taken.his Bachelor of Arts degree at Dartmouth—four years 
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of TEI leisure,” more than . half of which he spent in absentia, 


` _ working to meet expenses. . 
Development of medical science and the art of: eig within the 


“years of this account is most revealing. In 1863, when his mother died, _ 


“no one at ‘that time dreamed of the typhoid bacillus or for that matter ~ 


any disease-producing germ,” arid “a microscope in a country doctor’s . 
' office was almost a curiosity.” He marks his arrival in Chicago in 1875 ia 
as “about the close of the dark ages in medical education.” During his~’ 
interneship at ‘Woman’s Hospital in New York City in 1877.and 1878 
“occurred the greatest revolution of all time in-surgery.” Before then 
“symptoms were mere facts, not diagnoses”; nurse-training was just be- 
ginning; the distinction between aesthetic and surgical cleanliness was. 
` just being learned; “a.stormy post-operative convalescence was expect- 
ed,” and “no one realized that an operation could.and should be so per- 
formed that anything bui recovery would be contrary to nature.”, ' 
. The book is nothing short of fascinating. Just what place it holds as 
a contribution to medical literature the reviewer cannot state. It is a val- 
-uable and readable contribution to the history of a science. 
Earr S. JonNsoN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The.Public Mind. Its Disorders: Its Exploitation. By NORMAN 
. ANGELL. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. x-+232. 
, -Twenty-five years ago Norman Angell (Lane) ‘published a book en- ` 
‘titled Under Three Flags, which exposed the frenzies of the popular mind 
in the Dreyfus affair, the Boer War, and the Spanisn-American War. i 
With the sure flair of the journalist for the flesh and blood on the frame 
of history, he told the story “out of their own mouths” and pondered 
` upon the ways and means of making the sovereign public sane and safe. 
The book dropped stillborn from the press, but some of it reappears in 
the present volume, which is destined to meet the market among the dis- ` 
‘illusioned democrats who flourish today. be 
Norman Angell has been in the middle of things all his life. For ane 
- some yéars he edited the Paris edition.of the London Daily Mail, and in 
` r910 he contrived to throw a bomb into ‘world-opinion i in his famous tract ` 
against the suipposed.economic profits of warfare named The Great Ilu- 
sion. Ever since he has served as lecturer, author; and adviser, Journey- : 
ing all over the United Stetes and Europe. : 
_In part the book justifies’ Seer It prickles with readable and: | 
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authentic: remnants of past ‘imbecilities perpetrated by the members of 
the public, great and small. It is far more circumstantial in its talk about 
the public in elections, during war, and i in peace than any other general 

book on public opinion. But Angell’s work lacks the incisive and pioneer- 
- ing quality of Wallas or Lippman, and_his mind is utterly blank to the 
possibilities inherent in the technical: branches of a ace with which 
Lipski is acquainted. 

Indeed, the only spark of airi in his'discussion of new tooli of 
control is borrowed but unexpanded from the economist Keynes, who 
has, with characteristic brilliance, divined the momentous possibilities 
inherent in the institutionalization of modern business enterprises. When 
private corporations have reached a certain age and size they tend to ap- 


‘proximate to the status of a public or “governmental” corporation. Stock ` | 


exchanges, the bigger banks, the largest insurance companies, and some 
railways are managed for a nominal stockholders’ profit. : They are, as 
Keynes says, “socializing themselves.” — 
| Nobody, and certainly not Norman Angell, has published a study of 
what this development means for public opinion: 
. HAROLD D. LASSWELL 
eee oF CHICAGO 


‘A’ City Council from Within. By E. D. Suwon, ex-Lord Mayor of, 
Manchester. With a Preface by Granam Waras. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. xx+-246. $3.00. 

` E. D. Simon, ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester, Councilor of Manches- 
ter, and member of Parliament from Manchester, has written an uncom- 
monly valuable handbook on local government. With an uncanny ca- 

_ pacity for picking the fact which amplifies without. clogging, he has de- 

scribed the administration of his city and recommended certain plausible 

changes. There are side lights on -human nature in Manchester politics, — 
. but they are fewer than might be expected in a book which bears ne ur- , 

'. gent indorsement of Graham Wallas. 

Perhaps the most important fact of our titne is the rise of the metro- 

politan area, and Manchester’s experience is worth studying. Cautious 

experimentation led finally to the creation of fifteen: planning boards for 
the whole of South Lancashire, a territory of one thousand square miles. 

A joint advisory council for me whole region co-ordinates the. district. 

bodies. 

The demand for r elghborhoo autonomy ‘in Penta T «id a 
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number of such municipal services has grown side by side with the push 
toward metropolitan expansion. All these functions were bundled together 
under a single committee for one locality in Manchester, but inefficiency 
resulted. This is in marked contrast to the outcome of decentralization 
within a single department, for the local offices of the highways: commit- - 
_ tee have justified themselves. 

The United States relies less upon grants-in-aid of local REE 
-than Great Britain, but the next years are likely to see an extension 
of the practice, and anyone seriously interested in the development of 
sound principles will find in this volume some illuminating material. — 
These ‘grants have hastened the tempo of ‘city development, and. Simon. 
laments the inertia which kept the cities from launching forth boldly on 
their own account until such outside inducements were held out. 

Harotp D. sae 


' “UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


The Enginemen’s Strike on the Western Maryland Railway.. A re- 
port prepared and issued by the Department of Research and 
Education of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, The Social Action Department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, and The Social Justice Commission 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. New York: 
Davie Press, 1927. Pp. 128. 25 cents. 

Industrial strife is increasingly becoming a trial before the public as 


arbiter; for the public not only is made to bear part of the cost of these 


-conflicts, but also is agitated by appeals to sentiments and by inner dis- 
sensions which, extending beyond the workplace, affect the tranquillity of 


. - institutional relations. The booklet is a judicious attempt “to place at: | 


the disposal of those who are seriously desirous of arriving at a just judg- 
‘ment on the merits of the dispute the facts essential to such a judgment.” 
“Moral responsibility,” it is concluded, “must rest at every point upon ` 
the individual or group that possesses the greater facilities for avoiding - 
what happened. » The contrast between contractual and personal morali- 
ty is evident in the document. 

Items discussed are the negotiations, company ability to meet de- 
mands, the efforts to avert and to settle the dispute, the conduct of the - 
strike by the company and by the men, public attitudes, and the effects of 
the strike upon local churches. A unique feature of the conflict under 
review is the fact that these highly skilled workers with almost perfect 
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discipline and a strong national union were helpless before an employer _ 
who had fundamental strategic factors on his side. In consequence of 
these handicaps the union placed its reliance upon the public, which, 
while able to collect facts and form opinions, must rely solely upon its 
expressions of approval and disapproval to make its. will effective. Effort 
to appeal to the public leads to lines of conduct approved by the public. 
The study contributes to the knowledge of strike tactics and of the 
changing social policies regarding the “rights” and obligations of capital ` 
and employes. 

. E. T. HILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS | 


Business without a Buyer. By WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER and 
Wappitt Catcuincs. Boston and New York: Plouguton 
Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xx-+-205. $2.00. 
Business without a Buyer is frankly offered by the authors as a sim- 
~ plified and popularized version of the essential argument previously set 
forth in their earlier volumes Afoney and Profits. These writers and their 
associates in the publication program of the Pollak Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Research have for several years been engaged in the development 
and elucidation of a fundamental theory intended to explain some of the 
seemingly paradoxical features of the present economic order. Our in- 
dustries are admittedly producing much less per annum than their max- 
imum capacity, even during “gocd times”; while during the same periods 
the wants of mankind are admittedly far from satisfied. Involuntary un- 
employment exists simultaneously with poverty on the part of the unem- 
ployed. Most striking of all, business. institutions generally suffer at in- ` 
tervals from crises and “depressions” which appear to be caused by “gen- 
eral overproduction”; yet general overproduction has been held by ‘the 
orthodox economists to be a contradiction in terms. All these circum- 
stances, but the phenomena of the business cycle most of all, the authors 
have sought to explain by reference to a theory of money and credit. 
` From the viewpoint of: the sociologist, the present volume will be 
of interest as a demonstration of the extent to which it is possible to go 
in explaining the operation of economic institutions without the use of 
any but the simplest psychological assumptions. “This view,” the au- 
thors state, “is contrary to all.the theories that ascribe business depres- - 
sions mainly to states of mind.” The assertion is an eminently accurate 
_ characterization of the book. It is when this variety of economic analysis 
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_ has been carried as far as possible, however, that the sociologist is placed ` 
„in the most strategic position for the study a the psychological and cul- 
tural aspects of social processes. This book will make a valuable addition 


to the working-library of any sociologist. 
s _ Froyp N . House 
“UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA l 


' Cost of M Loney to Public Utilities in the United States, 1914-1022.. . 
By FRANK Parker. Reprinted from Journal of Land and ` 
Public Utility Economics, Vol. IT, No. 16. pa 1926. 


Pp. 35. 
The Distribution Age. A study of the economy of modern distribu- i 
tion. By Rarrm Borsoni. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1927. Pp. xv-+ 227. 

These apparently asa works deal with that very elusive thing, © 
_ the public. l 

Public utilities are special objects of demilaton by public commis- 
sions. On the one side, they are dependent upon an investing public for 
credit; on the other, a consuming public simultaneously places checks © 
on profits by rate-making and demands expansion of facilities. In this © 
situation some public utilities have resorted to the plan of buying their 
money (i.e., selling their securities) from their own customers and em- 
ployees, a device which makes of the same body of ‘persons créditors de- - 
manding dividends and consumers demanding cheap service. The figures 
indicate that in certain types of communities this is 'a cheaper way of 
getting money than is the ordinary sale of securities through banks. 

In The Distribution Age Mr. Borsodi tells us in polemic vein of the . 
demagogic manner in which manufacturers appeal directly to the public 
by means of national advertising and -specialty salesmen. The area in ° 
which a given factory’s product is distributed is no longer a “natural” one 
created by quality of goods and economy of shipment but is the area over 
which a trade-mark can be made to do its magic. A buying public is 
made to demand “lines” of goods which, in the wholesaler’s and retailer’s 
judgment, are not best or cheapest. 

' The “Wirr-warr” of publics in which credit operates, buying and sell- 
ing is done, and politics fights its wordy battles is one of the most con- 
fusing problems: the sociologist has to attack. The problem has its spa- 
tial aspect; but position in space is altered by the printed word. Compe- 
tition begins anew with each issue of the morning paper. 


u ee _ EVERETT CHERRINGTON HvuGHES - 
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Mental Growth and Decline. A survey of developmental psycholo- 
gy. By H. L. HoLLINGWoRTH, PH.D., Professor of Psycholo- 
.gy, Barnard College, Columbia University: New York: ' D. 


- Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. xii+-396. $3.00. 


This book offers a most convenient summary of the recent we in 

the field of genetic psychology. Not since the monumental, but rather 
` literary and partly imaginative, writings of G. Stanley Hall have we had 
' an attempt to state the whole field of developmental psychology. This 
book gives us much valuable material from recent researches. It deals at 
the outset with the biological foundations of human growth, then traces 
the psychological aspects, and, finally, briefly touches some of the so- 
ciological features of mental development. That is, on the basis of physi- 
cal growth the author not only indicates the psychological development. 
but attempts in a brief way to indicate the inter-relationship of biological 
. and psychological factors with those of cultural (sociological) impor- 
tance. This recognition of the-place. which social conditioning plays in 
human development is important. “The older inclination to describe 
growth in terms of a recapitulation thesis, as with Hall, or through the 
unraveling of inborn instincts and emotions; as with McDougall, has, 
thanks to recent work of Pavlov, Bechterew, Watson, Gesell, Baldwin, 
Blanton, and others, given way to a recognition of the place’ which social 
conditionings play in human growth. For this reason the present volume, 
while not exhaustive, will offer the social scientist a convenient compen- 
dium of significant riaterials rezarding personaly from the angle of 
the most recent psychology. 

In this sense it serves an invaluable purpose in furthering that rap- . 
port between the psychological and the sociological standpoints in regard | 
to human personality, which at the moment is so much to be desired. 

- The book is well’ written and amply supplied with illustrative mate- 
rials and convenient charts and tables Sa many important data 


. of recent accumulation. 


Raines Young 


UNIVERSITY OF TENTES 


Legal Psychology. Psychology applied to the trial of cases, to crime ` 
and its treatment, and to mental states and processes. By M. | 
RALPH: BROWN. pam Ous: Poe Co., 1926. Pp. 
_ ¥+346. 
. Mr. Brown is a lawyer who has ploughed through most of the general: 
fextbooks i in psychology for the purpose of culling the facts and theories 
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‘which in his judgment will most benefit his fellow-pleaders. It is not to 
_ be supposed that anyone engaged upon such an eclectic mission can avoid 
reviving a great deal of moribund psychology, arid Mr. Brown proves the 
rule. His quaint theory of instincts and his trustful lists of human mo- 
_ tives do not add to the soundness or to the utility of his volume. 

‘Probably the chief objection to his treatment of the field is the con- 
fusion of two points of view: that of the man who wants to win cases 
and that of the man who wants to administer justice. The first part and 
some of the third part of the book are written from the first point of view. 
' The section upon crime and its treatment is interpolated in the middle of 

the book, and adds nothing to the engineering equipment of the lawyer. 
A balanced presentation of the psychclogical aspects of judicial adminis- 
tration includes more than a summary of opposing theories of crime and 
punishment. 

There is some advantage in letting a lawyer prepare his own text- 
book in psychology, because its distribution of emphasis contrasts so 
sharply with that of the technical specialist. Mr. Brown is so impressed 
by the fact that a child is less reliable as a witness than an adult that he 
devotes twenty pages to proving it. Very likely the part of the book 
which can stand up under criticism is the summary of factors affecting’ . 
the reliability of witnesses. 

‘ Harotp D., LASSWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. By D. Rrazanov. New York: 
International Publishers, 1927. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

We are perhaps all too familiar with the application of the Marxian. 
theory to the writing of history; but here we have a dreadful example of 
its application to biography: all the more dreadful since the victims are 
the very founders of the Materialistic Environment School. The author, 
‘who is director of the Marx-Engels Institute of Moscow, frankly avows 
his purpose to study the lives of Marx and Engels in accordance with the 
scientific method they themselves developed and employed. While the 
method yields an excellent chapter on the sources of Marx’s philosophic 
ideas, on the whole the net result of the book is not the presentation of a 
warm, pulsating human being, but a one-sided or at most two-dimension 
Marx; a program-making machine, a something smelling of printer’s ink 
and bad tobacco, The idealistic hero-worshiping qualities of the biogra- 
plier get the best of his avowed scientific method in two directions: the 
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exaggerated abuse heaped upon opponents (e.g., H. M. Hyndman is 
called “the notorious social-patriot” and bis reminiscences “disgusting - 
and vile”; other Englishmen are called “contemptible”); and the exag- 
gerated laudatory adjectives applied to Marx’s-work (for example, in a 
few lines these expressions: “Marx had a colossal advantage over Maz- ` 
zini”; “Marx the only man in the world who had made such an exhaus- 
tive study”; “who took infinite pains”; “whose information was so in- 
comparably wider”; “who left an inexhaustible treasury of knowledge 
which is still serving as a fathomless source”; etc., etc.). In spite of'all 
the documentation and the attempt to account for Marx’s ideas in terms 
of his environment, no credit is given ‘to Adam Smith as the source of 
Marx’s idea of class struggle, nor to William Thompson for the doctrine 
of surplus value, nor to LeRoux for the very name “socialism.” 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Whither Democracy? Does Equalizing Opporiuntty Create Hered- 
stary Social Classes? A speculative study. By N. J. LENNEs. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1927. Pp. xi-+370. 

This “speculative study” is a sample of the present popular inclina- 
tion to find in democratic institutions the seed of their ultimate failure. 
Social classes are determined by the inheritance of capacity. The equali- 
zation of opportunity will result in draining the lower classes of such su- 
perior individuals as they now possess, and the subsequent elevation of 
‘ these biologically superior strains to the upper social classes. Because 
of the tendency of individuals to mate within their own social class, the 
` process, already well begun, will continue until society is definitely strat- ` 
ified into classes the membership of which will be self-perpetuating 
through the inheritance of intelligence. The social mechanism, the classes _ 
of which are now but partially determined by the inheritance of capacity, 
will ultimately be fixed in accordance with this principle. Simultaneous- - 
_ ly, the interclass migration of gifted or oe individuals will decrease 
as the process continues. 

Exceptions to Professor Lennes’ ingenious argument center in the 
validity of his conception.of intelligence as a socially effective ability 
which is at the same time a biologically inherited capacity. His reliance 
_ upon the Army Alpha Intelligence Tests as demonstrating inherited ca- 
pacity as the main factor in the existence of present-day American occu- 
pational classes is hardly defensible. That these and kindred psycho- 
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metric devices measure the degree to which the personnel of occupational 
-classes Has acquired certain skills and abilities is indubitable. To reason 
- from this quantum to the notion that the children of street-car motormen ` 


and conductors haye less of a social capacity which is innate than chil-. | 


_ dren of carpenters or oe seems highly « dubious. 
Horace M. BOND 
UNIVERSITY OF e CHICAGO l 


. Light ‘from the North: The Danish Folk Higk Schools; Their 
Meanings for America. By JosepH K. Hart. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. xxi+156. $1.50. 

Readers of the Survey Graphic will recall a serie3 of articles, on the . 


* Danish folk high schools which appeared in that magazine recently under 


the name of Joseph K. Hart, its associate editor. They will be glad to 
know that the material presented there has been expanded and is here 
available in more permanent form. 

Mr. Hart has made a very valuable study of the origin: and inue of 
the movement which found expression in the organization of these unique 
schools. His ahalysis of the principles on which the movement was based, 
the historic situation out of which it arose, the traits and experiences of 
its founders, makes this a really ignificant: treatment of a pabiert which 
is worth much consideration. l 

The remarkable rural culture of Denmark, with its intellectual rich- 
ness and agricultural prosperity, has attracted much attention to the 
schools, which are offered by the Danes as the primary explanation for ` 
the cultural and economic attainment of the nation. Schools which have 
' discarded the academic trappings of textbooks, assignments, required. 

_readings, examinations; which bring the youth of the country into a con- 
sciousness of its relation to the past, the present, and the future by offer- 
ing it contact with truly inspiring teachers in schools rooted in the life of 
their. communities—such are the schools with which Mr. Hart becarhe 
acquainted when he went to. Denmark to study ‘educational problems 
- which he had met in some fifteen years’ teaching experience. 

‘His intelligent discussion and practical application of folk igi: ; 
school ideals to American problems makes this an exceedingly interesting ` 
and valuable book for students of many phases: of our social and educa- 
tional life. 

MILDRED H. MCAFEE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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H. G. Wells: Educationist. By F. H.. Doucuty. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1927. Pp. 194. $2,00. l 

“Once a teacher, always a teacher.” Mr. H. G. Wells began his: poe 
fessional life as a teacher. And his “messianic complex” has kept him at 
it ever since, particularly during the-last dozen- years. In at least half of 
his books, education is a major:theme of discussion. In more than one, . 
it is the dominant theme.. About sixty of the characters of his stories are . 
teachers. . J 

The volume by Mr. Doughty is a critical inquiry into the past. and 
present of Mr. Wells’ educational ideas. It is primarily a study of the - 
intellectual ferment of Mr. Wells the man. It isnot a presentation of his 
educational theories for professional consideration and suggestion. . It ` 
treats the evolution of his ideas, their changes, inconsistencies, origins, 
validity, truth, and falsity. In other words, it is a critical intellectual bi- 
ography along one line of inquiry; and considering the volume of me 
available evidence, but a slight one. 

It is not clear to whom the book i is T It obviously was not 
written for the purpose of promoting professional thought or understand- 


"ing ‘among teachers.. It does not even moderately open up and show the 


profound educational problems with which Mr. Wells grapples so seri- . 
outs in several of his works. 
FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
_ UNIVERSITY oF aac = 


The Magic of Herbs: A Modern Book of Secrets. By Mrs. C. E. 
Lever. New York: — Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. 220. ° 
$3-00.. 

There is in folk tradition a vast amount of knowledge of the use of 
herbs in medicine and magic, poisons, love potions, perfumes, and cos- 
- metics. Mrs. Leyel has collected here a great deal, of material on the 
use of herbs from the time of the ancient Greeks, through that of Haroun 
Al Raschid and of the Middle Ages in Europe, up to the quack medicines 
of the nineteenth century. As treated, here, however, the subject is not 
one of folk practices, but rather what happens to folk practices when 
they are taken up by the educated experimentalists of the age. It is thus 
a history of early medicine ini so far as that means the use of drugs, and 
at the same time a contribution.to. the materials on which Mr. Thorndike 
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wrote his History of Magic and Experimental Science. But Mrs. Leyel 
has been content on the whole to collect materials without generalizing 
upon them. There are included a number of recipes, some of which are 
merely bizarre antiquities, and others doubtless of a practical appeal to- 
day—the Beauty Bath of Ninon de |’Enclos, a Golden Hair Dye of the 
Venetians, rose and lavender waters, and mint juleps. ) 
Mrs. Leyel would do well now to go on to study the herbal practices 
of peasant peoples of today which are also in a process of transition from 
tradition to rationalization. The bibliography included is excellent. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Tacunava, D. F., Mexico 


The Economic Theory of the Leisure Class. By Nixorar BUK- 
HARIN. New York: International Publishers, 1927. Pp. 220. 
$2.50. 

Anyone purchasing this book with the hope of finding in it revealing 
observations concerning the réle of a leisure class in modern society will 
be disappointed. It is a critique of the orthodox “bourgeois” economic 
`: theory of value, interest, and profit. Böhm-Bawerk is taken as the prin- 
cipal representative of the bourgeois; and the author, who is an official 
spokesman for the Russian Bolshevists, undertakes to defend the eco- 
nomic theory of Karl Marx as set forth in Capstal and the Critique of Po- 


| litical Economy; Marx’s theory, he holds, affords a logically sound and 


useful explanation of the actual facts of contemporary economic society, 
while Böhm-Bawerk bases his analysis upon postulates which do not cor- 
respond to the reality. In the course of his argument Bukharin presents 
very effectively the necessity of some assumption regerding the general 
structure of the society to be explained as a basis for the analysis of the 
economic activities of its members. His reasoning is not so different from 
recent critiques of economic theory by various American writers as one 
might expect. There is an interesting discussion of the possibility of de- 
scribing and explaining the economic process as a self-contained system, 
developing.according to ascertainable laws, without pene to any par- 
‘ticular theory of individual motivation. 


Frov N. Hotes 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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America’s Roots in the Past. By Dante J. BrzBy and DOROTHEA 
_ BEEBY. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1927. Pp. vit., 
424, $1.00. 

‘During the past dozen years ¢ a new tendency in the teaching of his- 
tory to elementary-school children has become increasingly conspicuous. 
Formerly elementary-school texts contained the naked bones of history 
—ugly, parched, and lifeless. Now the’presses of America are pouring out - 
a steady stream of new texts which put their main emphasis on ages and 
movements and the daily activities of the great throngs that have strutted 
and fretted on the many stages of history. 

America’s Roots in the Past attempts to recreate some of the settings 
of the times to which our Western civilization traces its origins. Pictures 
of life in Egypt, Babylonia, Judea, Athens, and Rome are presented in 
quick succession. Then follow scenes from the Middle Ages and from the ' 
period of religious wars and persecutions. Finally we see the beginnings 
of our own country in New England, the middle colonies, and Virginia. 

The chief strength of the book lies in the selection of materials. :The 
greatest weakness lies in the seeming necessity for broad generalizations 
and rapid surveys, which at some times are misleading and at other times 
not altogether accurate. 

i Frances K. HEPNER 
"FRESNO, CALIFORNIA l l 


Where Pennsylvania History Began. Sketch and map of a trip 
from Philadelphia to Tinicum Island, Delaware County, Penn- 
sylvania. By Henry D. Paxson, Vice-president, The Swedish 
Colonial Society. 2036 Locust Street, Philadelphia: Henry D. 
Paxson, 1926..Pp. 248. Illustrations and maps. $5.00. _ 


Historical research of the type which Mr. Paxson has undertaken 
in his study of the early days of Pennsylvania is significant for the so- 
ciologist for at least two reasons: In the first place, the most signal serv- 
ice which written history performs for the group, from the point of view 
of the sociologist, is to insure the historical continuity of the group life. ` 
History performs the same uniiying and co-ordinating function for the 
group that memory does for the person. In the second place, Mr. Paxson 
has made a most valuable contribution to the documentary materials 
. which furnish the indispensable basis for sociological studies in the proc- _ 
ess of group life. Anyone undertaking an investigation of the city of 
Philadelphia, for example, as a case study in urban sociology: will find 
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this book full of the most interésting and significant facts. Not the least | 

_ valuable part of the book is a series of well-executed and. historically: - 

accurate maps. * Be _ Evzer N. Smerson 
` Universtry or Curcaco | T É 


Outline of Abnormal Psychology: (rev.). By J. M. Brees. Co- 
_, lumbus, Ohio: R. G. Adams Co., 1925. Pp. 236. 
The book, as-indicated by its title, is strictly in outline form: It is 
' divided into the ‘mental syndromes of symptom-complexes of insanity 
and the border-line diseases (psychoneuroses and epilepsies). Each divi- 
sion falls into chapters with definitions, syndromes, brief statements of 
contrasting theories, and a bibliogtaphy. ‘There is, of course, no discus- 


.. sion or illustrative material. - The Outline would make an excellent sylla-' 


bus, supplemented by such a volume as Taylor’s Readings in Abnormal - 
Psychology and Mental Hygiene, for a course in abnormal psychology. 
It is well balanced and adequate where it keeps to the orthodox psy- 
chiatric data and viewpoint. The handling of “personality,” however, 
leaves much to be desired. There is no attempt to show abnormal mental 
phenomena i in their social context, or the abnormal individual in his at- 
tempts at social adjustment—save in ftagmentary citations of the Freu- 
dian viewpoint. The book is of little interest to the sociologist other than 
asa dictionary of the language of abnormal psychology and psychiatry. 

Harvey ZorBaucH 


New YORK eee 


‘Causes of War and The New Revolution. By TELL A. TURNER. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1927. Pp. xi-+228. ; 


A dull, feeble anti-war book, mostly grammar-school history not 
good ae to justify the ink used in printing it--to sey nothing of, the 


good paper wasted, a ‘ss Lygorp P. Epwarps’ 
Sr. SrepHen’s COLLEGE ~ 2 i a 


Tips on Leadership. Life stories of twenty-five leaders. By Her- 
BERT N. Casson. New York: B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
1927. Pp. v-+223. 

The subtitle should continue: “Peptonized Hero-Tales for Busy 

Babbitts.” No doubt “Stimulating, Inspiring, Suggestive.” 

a eee Harowp D. LASSWELL 
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To Begin With: Being Prophylaxis against Pedantry. By RAYMOND ' 
‘Peart. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1927. Pp. 96. 
Professor Pearl has undertaxen once and. for all to answer that question ` 

which every teacher is called upcn to answer: “What shall I read that I may 
attain wisdom?” And quite in proof of his own wisdom he does not, venture | 
farther than to suggest that which the student may read “to begin with.” Each 
of the seventy books which he has.carefully selected from the storehouse of his 
wide experience is introduced with appropriate comment. ' Would you know 
what books can teach you of the art of living?—then read, “'to.begin with,” 
The Art of Worldly: Wisdom, by that most urbane of J esuits, Baltasar Gra- 
cian. Do you seek to learh the meaning of modern science?—then, of course, 
read -Karl Pearson’s The Grammar of Science, but do not neglect Buckle’s 
History of Civilization in England or Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura. As a grád- - 
uate student in biology, do not consider that your education is complete until 
you have read Mencken’s In Defense of Women, nor that. you haye reached 
man’s estate until you have read H. Warner Allen’s The Wines of France. 

. The temptation to repeat the whole list is great, but, after all, this i is a 
review and not a reprint., 


; ‘Among the Danes. By Epcar W. KNIGHT. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
‘University of North Carolina Press, 1927. Pp. wii-236. ‘$2.50. 


l “The Danes have been able through education and co-operation to reduce 

social injustice and to increase the well-being of all the people. ” With this 
sentence, Professor Knight, of the department of education in the University 
of N orth Carolina, concludes and epitomizes the contents of this book, which 
deals in.what the publishers call a “breezy fashion” with the truly remarkable 
life among the Danes. 

While the author was on leave of absence, in Denmark during the school 
year 1925-26 working as a research fellow of the Social Science Research `' 
Council, most of the chapters appeared as articles in various Sunday papers 
in North Carolina; and in their révision they have not lost their popular char- 
acter. They are colorful and informal discussions and descriptions of many 
aspects of life in Denmark, to some of which the casual visitor could not non 
_ to be mtroduced. - 

Motion Pictures for Instruction. By A. P. HOLLIS. New York: The 
 Œntury Co., 1926. Pp. xxi+-450. $3.00. 

This is a practical handbook for the use of teachers and administrative off- . 
` cers who desire to secure educational films for schools. It lists and describes 
some two thousand of the best available educational films supplied by the vari- 
" ous agencies of the couhtry. They are classified as “Free,” “Rental,” and 
“Purchase”; and prices are giver. They ere also classified by topics. Most of 
the volume looks and reads like a éarefully prepared trade catalogue. ` 

` In addition, numerous suggestions are presented for guidance in selecting 
films for schools and for the effective use of them. The best method of using 
_ them is illustrated by a number of sample lessons of different types. ` 


Hygieia, or Disease and Evolution.. By Burton Peter Tuom, M:D. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 107. ‘$1.00. 


The significance of the microbe as a factor in civilization has assumed a 
new importance with | man’s increasing TON This little essay of some six- 
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‘ teen thousand words seeks to describe the rôle which disease has played in bio- 
logical and social evolution. Disease is an element in biologic evolution as 
active and potent as any recognized by Darwin, since it not only eliminates the 
unfit but increases the resistance of the organisms which are able to overcome 
its attacks. Onè of the biological elements of civilization is immunicy. 


Securing Christian Leaders for Tomorrow. A study in present problems 
of recruiting for Christian life-service. By SamuEL McCrea Cav- 
ERT. With an Introduction by Ropert E. Speer. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1926. Pp. xii-+179. $1.50. 

The author of this book is the general secretary of the Federal Council of 


. Churches of Christ in America. Discussions center about tke subject of “life- 
. work decisions” in specific Christian vocations. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts sia the bibliography i in this issue were prepared under the direc- | l 


tion of a member of the editorial stať by E. A. Ahrens, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Eugenia 
Lea Remelin, Edgar T. Thompson, and C. C. Wu, of the Department of Sociology- 
of the University of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the 
showing classification’ 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 


I. 


IV. 


TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 

1. Biography o 

2. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racial Traits 

3. Child Study 

4. Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, and the Genesis of the Person 
. Tue FAMY 


_ 1. The Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 
a. The Historic Family and Family as an Institution 


3., The Modern Family and Its Froblems 


. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


x. Social Origins and Primitive Society 
2. Folklore, Myth, and Language 
3. Histories of Cultural Groups. í Kulturgeschichte) 
4. Immigrants, Immigration, and Distribution of Population 
5- Colonial 1 Problems and Missions 
6. Comparative Studies ‘of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 

I. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Races 

3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 

4. Religious Denominations and Sects 


, COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


1. The Rural Community and Its Problems. 
2, The City and Its Areas 
3. Social and Communal Organization 


- 4, Human Geography 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


r. Home and Housing ' 

. The Church and the Local Community 
. The School and the Social Center 

. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds. — 

. Courts and Legislation 

. Social Agencies 
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Vil. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


1. The Eċonomic. Process: Economic and Industrial: Organization 

2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 

3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 

4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, sais 
and Revolution 


VILI. ee Bees: ee AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


r. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 
2. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 
‘3. Problems of Public Health ‘and Social Hygiene 
4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 
4 Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 


TX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


A Statistics, Graphic Representation 
. Mental and Social Measurements 

je Social Surveys: Community Orania, Community Education, Health, ' 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. ae 

“4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis: 

5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 


xX. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE Soctay SCIENCES 


1. History: of Sociology 

a. Logic of the Social Sciences 

3. Social Philosophy and Social Science 

4. Social Ethics and Social -Politics l 

z, Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences >» 
6. Methods of Teaching Sociology ; a 


I, PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Mental Fatigue of Indians of Nomadic and Sedentary Tribes.-—-In an attempt 
to compare mental fatigue in the nomadic and sedentary Indians, an experiment was 
tried on full-blooded Indian school children of the Plains and Southeastern and 
Plateau Indians at Chiloco, Oklahoma, and Albuquerque, New Mexico. The Chiloco — 
Indians represented the nomadic, and the Albuquerque Indians the sedentary, tribes. 
Materials used were the Thorndike Addition Sheets. Each subj2ct was told to write 
at’ the end of the experiment whether he’ was “not tired,” “a little tired,” “just 

tired,” or “very tired.” It was found that: (1) In the total columns added elther 
attempted or accurately done, the nomadic Indians excelled their sedentary cousins; 
(2) The sedentary Indians:are more given to initial spurts than are the. nomads; 
(3), The nomadic poupe are inclined to resist fatigue more successfully than ‘the 
sedentary groups; (4) At the end the sedentary groups tend to fall away more than 
the nomads, but more in accurate performance than in attempted performance; (5) 


The sedentary subjects were not inclined to acknowledge feelings of fatigue as freely 


as did the nomads, though they “fatigued” more than the latter—T. R. Garth, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, X (December, 1926), 437-52. (I, 2; IZ, 2. ) Pai : 


What Has Mental Hygiene to Offer Chilähooä at the End of 1926 ?—Like all 
other movements, the movement for the study of personality has had a very varied 
history. Students in this field are beginning to see the dangers of speculating. on the 
basis of scant facts, and of the futility of monistic explanations of behavior. They 
are gradually learning that only through patient study and observation can theories 
be established and used in explanation and control of behavior problems. After’ 
twenty years, the term “mental hygiene” is stil! very little understood, and there is 
still a.great deal of conflict within the ranks of those studying human behavior from 
the point of view of the mental hygienist. Solution lies along the ‘road of continued 
research, cee critica] examination of methods and techniques, and a reluctance 
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to project wishes in nthe form of scientifc ones- E L. Eee Mental Hy- 
giene, XI (January, 1927), 1-14. (1,3; 1X,3.) L.S.C. 


ther Alkoholwirkungen bei Schulkindern (Regarding the Effects of Alcohol 

on School Children).—In Germany many school children consume alcoholic drinks. 
‘Thus, in Munich, Hecker found but 23.7 per cent of 4,652 children i in grade schools 
not, using beer or wine at home. A group of children ranging in ages from Io to 14 
years were given each a drink containing ro g. of alcohol, about what one-fourth 
liter beer contains, and put through a series of motor and mental tests. The younger 
of the group were far more affected than the older. While certain motor activity 
showed improved control, intellectual achievement became highly erratic and de- 
creased. Experiments weré repeated during a periòd of several weeks.—Karl Er- 
lacher, Psychologische ‘Arbeiten, IX (Heft 2, 1926), 293-342. (I, 3; VIL, 3 5. 5. ie 


The Family Situation and Personality Development.—The intellectual and 
emotional traits of the individual, which in their.complex inter-relationships make 
up what we call. personality, are essentially different in the possibilities for develop- 
ment that: they offer. The intellectual status of the child is fixed.at birth, but in its 
emotional aspects the personality is far more pliable. A person with exceptional in- 
tellectual equipment may, because of certain emotional sets, pròve incapable of 
making an adequate adjustment to life, while one of considerably Jess intellectual 
status may, because of a more favorable emotional conditioning, reach @ very suc- 
cessful adjustment. Studies in conditioning emotional responses in children dem- 
onstrate the fact that early- experiences and home relationships are all-important to 
personality development. We have been too ready to look for explanations in the 
biological structure, and have confused biological heredity with social heredity. Dif- 
fererices in the quality of biological inheritance are only one set of factors in per- 


` sonality problems. We need more adequate methods of studying personality and be- 


havior problems from the genetic point of view, for research as well as for practical 
application. Our increasing knowledge in this field should prove useful in the educa- 
tion of parents to raise children with wholesome emotional rapon es .— Phyllis 
Blanchard, Mental Hygiene, XI (January, 1927), 15-22. (I, 3,4; I, 3.) L.S.C. 


- Zur Psychologie des anachoretischen MiUnchtums (On the Psychology of’ 
Anchoritic Monasticism).—T wo outstanding motives drive the hermit to leave the 
world and: seek refuge. On the one hand there is fear, largely determined by the 
conflict of flesh and spirit. On the other hand the hermit is prompted by hidden 
egoistic desires. The world as he meets it presents too great a difficulty to be over- 
come. To leave the world in this fashion is a way out of the difficulty which at the 
same time assures recognition in this and the other world——Johannes Neumann, 
von Zeitschrift fiir Individuclpsychologie, V (February, 1927), ews (I, 
45 7 


Il. THE FAMILY 


Les causes de Vexogamie et de ’endogamie (The Causes of nee and 
Endogamy).—The terms “exogamy” dnd “endogamy” were invented by McLennan 
_in 1866 to designate marriage relations according to which unions could not, be con- 
‘summated between persons in the same group, or, conversely, between persons in 
different groups. Numberless savage and semisavage peoples observe these -regula- 
tions. McLennan held that exogamy is natural to small primitive groups; infanti- 
‘cide of girls,.due to difficulties of existence, causes polyandry, and later the rape of 
girls from other groups; finally: an agreement on the exchange: is accomplished be- 
. tween groups, and exogamy is a fact. But the question arises.as to how exchanging 
girls adds to their number. Cessation of infanticide would be the’only real remedy. 
The question is further confused. .by the attempt to connect exogamy with totemism, 
endogamy with promiscuity, or with the matriarchate, etc. Van Gennep has- shown 
that exogamy and totemism are two different institutions which appear together 
among certain peoples. An examination of peoples practicing exogamy shows that it 
exists because marital authority is strengthened when the woman enters the group 
_ of which her husband is a part. This may extend to a territorial group where the 
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woman. is wholly dependent upon strangers and the marital authority is augmented 
by the fact that she is very young. Furthermore, exogamy exists because it strength- _ 
ens the authority of the chief when the husband becomes a part of the family of his 
wife. Or, it may seek to weld together politically two separate groups. A variety of 
examples illustrate the above reasons, i ; , 
Endogamy, on the other hand, is imposed on little isolated groups because of 
the difficulty of communication, or following some great dispersion. Legal endog- 
amy arises to preserve the group in its pure state, and sometimes to consolidate 
castes. In general, exogamy should not be. considered a primitive institution, or a 
reaction against,endogamy or girl infanticide or promiscuity. It is due to the need 
of finding external means of reinforcing marital authority or assuring the authority 
of the chief over new husbands in the community. In a primitive state it does not 
seem that authority—either of the husband or of the chiei—would come to be rein- 
forced by artificial means. In relatively complex groups, endogamous groups may 
have subdivisions which are exogamous——Paul Descamps, Revue de PInstitut de 
Sociologie, VII (1927), 67-79. (II, 1, 2; OI, 1, 6.) ° E.L.R. 


Biuerliche Liebe (Peasant Love).—This description of family life and sex 
mores concerns itself with that of the peasants in South Germany, Bavaria, and the 
Upper Rhine. Family organization is patriarchal. Children have definite tasks to 
perform. Sexual maturity appears later than in cities; also a relatively greater num- 
ber of births occur above the age of forty-five. Sex relations prior to marriage are 
‘common, but are not entirely promiscuous. The young man usually interests him- | 
self in’one girl only, whom he may later marry. Regions less productive econom- - 
ically have the largest families. The child death-rate is higher than in towns. Abor- 
tion and sexual diseases are on the increase-—Dr. Grassl, Zeitschrift fiir Sexual- 
. wissenschaft, XIII (March, 1927), 369-80. (I, 3; IL, 6.) E.A. A. 


Bernard Shaw und die Evolution der Liebe (Bernard Shaw and the Evolution 
of Love).—The relation of the sexes has undergone and is at present undergoing 
rapid changes. The sense of duty in the relationship is giving way to one of freedom 
and independence. Various works of Shaw best reveal the trerd and indicate possi- 
ble future development-—Irene Diehl, Die Neue Generation, XXII (Heft 3, 1927), 

83-88. (TI, 3.) E.A. A.. 


Russia’s New Marriage Code.—The Russian family code, as formulated in 
1918; introduced entirely new principles into the institution of marriage, funda- 
mentally different from those prevailing in the past. The code was based on: (r) 
' equality of man and woman to contract and dissolve marriage, divorce being 
granted on application either of both sides, or of one of the partners; (2) equality 
of man and woman in respect to their mutual financial responsibilities and the sup- - 
port and education of the children; (3) equality of legal and illegal children. The 
law proclaiming equality of the sexes could, however, do no more than proclaim it. 
It was recognized that the family law of 1918 was inadequate, since it failed to pro~ 
tect in a satisfactory manner mother and child in a de facto marriage. In order to 
make the father financially responsible for his child in a de facto marriage, the pro- 
posed new family code extended to the de facto marriage the same financial obliga- 
tions as were accepted in the registered one. This meant recognition oi the de facto 
marriage. The revised code -contained other new points, for example: (1) equal 
rights of husband and wife in regard to the property acquired together during the 
marriage period; (2) equal rights of husband and wife to financial support in case 
of unemployment during a limited time and to a limited extent. However, the law 
specifies details to a very small extent, and prohibits even less. It is an elastic law, 
and only crystallization of public opinion based on general progress will decide its - 
adequacy to meet the problems and conditions of life—Vera Danchakoff, Current 
History, XXVI (1927), 187-89. (IL, 3.) i cC.C.W. 


II. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


, L’Art et la Religion des Hommes fossiles (The Art and Religion of Fossil. 
Man).—Decorative art and figure art of fossil man shows, according to G. H. Lun- - 
guet, the presence of the two attitudes between which all artists of all times have 


+ 
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wavered: visual realigm (naturalism) and intellectual realism. It is evident that 
intellectual and visual realism coexisted down to the end of the Paleolithic Age. 
Artistic elements which-are clearly the result of disinterested activity. are distinguish- 
able from those produced with magical intent. The Aurignacian figure, however, 
‘shows no magical intent, nor is it- used for ornamentation of useful articles and 
arms, It is-a figure produced by and for the pleasure of the artist. Paleolithic reli- 
gion, as seen in funeral rites and magic practices, shows that man believed on the 
one hand in survival after death, and on the other in the efficacy of certain magical 
practices. Only through the study of a wealth of detail are these conclusions - 
reached—Review by R. Vaupey, L’Anthropologie, XXXVI (1927), 559-60. (10, 

1,6; VII, 2.) P i l E. L. R.: 


L'Incantation et PUnité des Principes de la Magie (Incantation and the Unity 
of the Principles of Magic).—Among the non-civilized, two principal forms of 
magic are to be recognized. First, there is imitative magic, which supposes that the 
‘ best way to secure what is desired is to imitate it. Second, there is sympathetic 
magic, which supposes a sort of secret solidarity between objects or substances that 
have once been united. Power can be exercised over any person or thing when a tiny 
bit of the original is possessed. We may see-magic at work in incantations, maledic- 
tions, or benedictions. What is it that gives them their very being? They are the 
result, partly of a danger to be reckoned with, and partly ofa positive end desired. 
In incantation there is fear, and a desire that the cause of fear be annihilated. In 
malediction there is an appetite, and the desire for satisfaction. The whole emo- 
tional life of man may, in fact, be’ said to lie between these poles of feeling. Emo- 
tion possesses man and he expresses it verbally or in gesture. He may make a vow 
supporting his hope and desire. In.order to express his desire he may represent it as. 
accomplished, saying, “Be it so.” Incantation is merely the putting into practice of 
a spontaneous vow. By externalizing intention, accomplishment is felt to be easier. 
This is clearly imitative magic. Incantation becomes formalized and is comple- 
mented. by repeated gestures, which become rites. Simple belief and desire, then, 
are the springs of magical practice. The salutary reactions of scientific method do 
not enter into the primitive milieu. Emotional contagion and: expression, as seen 
among us in crowd psychology, make more intelligible to us the work of sorcerers, 
magicians, and the like—Raoul Allier, Revue International de Soçiologie, XXXV - 
(1927), 33-48. (II, r.) ELR ` 


Les Débuts de la Phrase ches l'Enfant (The Appearance of Phrases in the 
Speech of the Child).—It is a commonplace to say that the phrase is anterior to 
words, Language is not a mosaic of werds. The writing of semi-illiterates shows a 


grotesque breaking up of words, false isolations; and like spelling of homonyms in- . 


dicates that there is no consciousness of the individuality of words. . In the first two 
years of infancy the child learns the verbal melody of the phrase, and though cer- 
tain words may be predominant, there is no separation of names from acts and 
experiences which they cause, nor of objects from their qualities. It is only. with 
time that the objects and circumstances of the child’s.work become defined. As . 
Stern has indicated, the development of a vocabulary comprises three stages of, 
understanding: substance, action, qualify or relation. The child’s pseudo-phrase is, 
at first, an inorganic series of predicates. Each term shows, however, a movement of 
thought from a fact to a practical attitude to that fact. The phrase becomes possible 
only when names are dissociated from their habitual action-words, and new-con- 
structions with verbs, suggesting other than the familiar action, are made. Then the 
name has become truly a name of an object and is not confused with former experi-- 


ences with that object. In time the verb comes to be truly isolated from its primary -- 


context as applied to some-.object and is applied to different things. The develop- 
ment of other parts of speech, such as adjectives, pronouns, prepositions, and con- 
junctions, should be studied to show how inflection grows. The language of the 
child, then, results from a slow and continuous impregnation, in which forms of the 
vocabulary of his native tongue impose themselves progressively and undramatically 
upon him. The child does not indifferently reproduce all he hears, but he begins to 
build with the resources of his vocabulary. Grammar is secondary. Abstractions in 
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our language arise in the development of more and more complex idzas. It is only 
_ by reviewing the child’s language development that the artificiality af single words 
and of a conscious grammatical ‘structure appears—P. Guillaume, Journal de Psy- 
chologie, XXIV (1927), 1-25. (IL, 2; I, 3.) E.L. R. 


Population and Migration.—The British commonwealth had'67.3 million white 
population in January, 1927; with the distribution as follows: Great Britain, 44 
millions; Ireland, 4.2; Canada, 9.7; Australia, 6.0; New Zealand, 1.4; South Africa, 
- 1.7; Newfoundland, .27; and South Rhodesia, .o4. The 67 million population is very 
badly distributed. The British commonwealth is not in a healthy state so long as it 
suffers from an overstrained and overtaxed heart: One means of effecting this much- 
to-be-desired reduction is, of course, a well-considered policy of migration. The 
Dominions, as a whole, can comfortably absorb each year about five per 1,000 of 
their total population, which is now 19 millions; so that nearly 100,coo per annum 
might be the annual net migration figure from Great Britain. Of course, there is the 
new quota, for the United States, of 73,000; so that 168,000, or thereabouts, might . 
be fixed as a reasonable figure of net emigration from Great Britain. The net out- 
ward migration for Great Britain and North Ireland has been, on the average, from 
1921 to 1926, 120,000 persons.—-Charles Close, Geography, XIV (1927), ae: aay 


- 


The New Zion.—-There‘are now about a hundred Zionist settlements in Pales- 
tine. The total of the Jewish population there is now about 150,000, as against 
some 760,000 or 800,000 Arabs, and only about one-tenth of the arable land is 
owned by the Jews, while it is estimated that something like 4,000,coo population 
could find a good livelihood in Palestine if the land were properly developed. .The 
main purpose of Zionism is to cultivate the ancestral land. The agricultural colonies 
are the Zionists’ chief aim and care. The settlers encounter hardships: unaccus- 
tomed Igbor, heat, wet, dust, flies, cold, fever, isolation from tke civilized world, and 
often a hostile neighborhood. Nothing but hope, patriotism, or religion could carry 
them through, and some of them have all three. All have hope, for they are young, 
and feel the joy of escaping from the tyranny, fear, and contempt uncer which they - 
‘and their fathers have suffered for so many generations, Hebrew is universally used. . 
_ As the Jews come from so many different countries—Russia, Czechoslovakia, Po- 

. land, Germany, and so on—it is essential to have a common language, and, happily, 
nearly all Jews have some acquaintance with Hebrew, owing to their religious serv- 
ices and reading. The children are brought up on Hebrew as their mother-tongue, 
and in towns like Tel-Aviv and Haifa it is everywhere spoken and written—H. W.. 
Nevinson, Atlantic Monthly, CKXXTX (1927), 691-98. (DI, 4; IV, 2.) C.C.W. 


The White Man’s Task—The white man’s task in backward and dark-skinned 
- countries may be reduced to three things: (1) to control the native territory po- 
litically, and make it safe against foreign aggression; (2) to maintain law and 
order, which does not mean to substitute our system of law for the native system in’ 
order to regulate the organization of native life, but simply to protect the lives, the 
property, and the interests of our own white subjects living in native territory; (3) 
‘to stimulate native production and utilize native labor. For this purpose it is quite 
clear that we do. not need to destroy native customs, everi though they may appear 
unpalatable. The natives should be allowed to preserve whatever is sound or beau- 
_ tiful in their own culture, in which may be found the surest promise of their own 
racial achievements, in place of following blindly the lead of people whose cultural 
gifts they can never truly make their own George Pitt-Rivers, Review of Nations, 
No. 4 (1927), 21-31. (IL, 5; IV, 2.) i C.C. W. 


French Problems in Indo-China.—There are in the whole of Indo-China only 
20,258 French, of whom more than three-quarters live in Tonking and Cochin: 
‘China. The native population, according to the latest census, that of 1921, is 19,- 
122,000. The villager of the interior leads a life of extreme simplicity, and a hot and 
fertile country supplies him with most of his wants, while through some unexplained 
process of nature the energy and the initiative which enabled him in the past to 
build up a great civilization have almost entirely disappeared, The slight nationalist 
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movement which has affected this coun: ‘ry is confined entirely to the cities: There 
are perhaps five hundred malcontents, according to one authority, and even this 
number will be reduced if the reforms ‘which are now being considered are success- ` 
fully put into operation. The Indo-Chinese have never been led to expect inde- 
pendence; nor does the state of political. education in the interior make it likely that 
the natives. would understand such terms as foreign domination or political autono- 
my. The French policy in governing these people has been one of “associations,” 
carried rather far, according ‘to Anglo-Saxon opinion, as reports indicate there are 
some 40,000 Eurasians, in comparison with 20,020 French, and the Minister of Colo- 
nies has recently declared that France's aim is a blending of French and Indo- 
Cale) culture—Foster Rhea Dulles, Current HO XXVI (1927), paola 
5 


A propos du totémisme préhistorique (Concerning Prehistoric -Totemism).— 
‘ The erudition of the author, Arnold Van Gennep, saves him from too adventurous 

- interpretation of prehistoric mentality on the basis of ethnological materials. The 
false magico- -religious interpretation of paleolithic figure drawings has its foundation 
in the opinion that the existence of art presupposes a superior mental development, 
at least among the artists of the group. This is an unwarranted assumption. The 
totemic explanation of the swift annihilation of the art of the Reindeer Age is not 
less arbitrary. The facts support no necessary relation between totemic beliefs, eco- 
nomic régime, and artistic ability. Other great art epochs, that of the Greeks of 
Phidias or of the Italian Renaissance, for example, present the same decline. In each 
of these examples an artistic school, founded by some artists of genius, perhaps by 
one alone, after continuance and expansion has declined and died because of the 
death of gifted artists who composed it—Reviewed by G. H. L. PATE ORO OEE, 
XXXVI (1927), 555-56. (II, 6; VII, a, 4.) E.L f 


Sorlalethische Kultur in den „Vereinigten ‘Staaten (Social-Ethical Culture in 
the United States}—Over against “culture,” the spiritual, aesthetic, is usually placed 
“civilization,” the rational and materialistic. Europe tends to classify itself in the 
category of “culture,” while America is thought of as being mere “civilization.” 
Such a view does not do America justice. Aside from these two culture types, a 
third one, a social-ethical, may be distinguished. To this the United States ‘belongs. . 
It is characterized by democracy in relation of man to man and by an emphasis 
upon a behavior which shall benefit the social group. The capitalist may be more 
‘unscrupulous, but at the same time Ee gives oi his wealth for the good of society. 
.Great private initiative is characteristic of America. Religion is less dogmatic than 
in Germany, being strongly tinged with social ethics. Extremes in democracy and 
individualism making for a general leveling and for breaking up of family life and 
. sex mores are some of the more unfortunate aspects of this culture-~-Andreas Wal- 
ther, Ethos, Il (Heft 1, 1927), 38-50. (II, 6.) E. A.A. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


‘Race Relations on the Pacific Coast.—The relations of the Americans and the 
people of different colored skins on the Pacific Coast have been very unpleasant. 
First of all, there are on the Pacific Coast many Orientals. Antagonism against them 
is caused by unsuccessful contacts in the commercial and industrial fields. Wherever 
‘there has been such contact, especially with the Chinese and the J apanese, the white 
man has been the loser. The yellow-skinned competitor kas led in the race, and it 
was out of this experience, and the fear of yellow domination, that the American 
Congress allowed itself to be stampeded into the exclusion acts, and that California 
adopted.its alien land law. The Mexicans have come to take the place of Orientals. 
From almost every standpoint they are less desirable. As between the Oriental and 
the Mexican laborer, such statistics as are‘available show that in health condition 
the Oriental ranks higher than the Mexican, while in delinquency and dependency 
the Mexican carries off the higher percentage. The Negro population fs still small on 
the Pacific Coast, but is rapidly increasing. There is the same prejudice against their 
mixing with the white race as in the case of the Orientals. While their children are 
admitted to the public schools on the Coast, the association as a rule ends there. . 
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Restaurants,refuse to serve them; theaters compel them to sit in the galleries; Cali- 
fornia and Washington have ldws making any such discrimination a-misdemeanor, 
but Oregon still recognizes her race‘ distinctions——Millie R. Trumbull, Review of 
Nations, No. 4 (1927), 125-33. (IV, 2.) p C.C.W. 


Der Einbruch der Farbigen nach Europa (The Invasion of Europe by Col- ' 
ored People).—Since the World Wat a large number of people from Africa, brown 
and black, have come to, and settled in, France. That country offers to them citi- 
zenship, usually on the basis of merit achieved while in military service. The army 
‘of France is employing colored regiments in ever increasing number: The white -- 
troops are in charge of the technical branches, while the colored go into the infantry. 
‘At present one-third of the French infantry regiments are colored—Hans Harmsen, 
Archiv für Rassen und Gesellschaftsbiologie, XIX. (February, 1927), 54-63. (IV, 2; 
; IH, 4, 5.) ; f ` ; E. A. A. 


The Cashubes of the Corridor.—The borders of the Baltic have been the breed- 
ing-ground and nursery of tribes. Among the most ancient of the Baltic peoples are 
the Cashubes, who live in the most northerly part of West Prussia, now known as 
the Corridor—the new Polish province of the Starosta of ths Seas. They are the 
“key” people of this part of the Corridor and have more natural claims to their 
territory than any other race, as it has been their home from remote ages, The 
Cashubes have succeeded in preserving distinct characteristics, physical and psycho- 
logical, manners, mode of life, and speech. Their concentration and preservation 
have been aided by their religious belief; they are Roman Catholics, while West 
Prussia has been and is predominantly Protestant. The richer lands‘in Cashubia 
have always belonged to Germans, and the owners of many large estates and forests 
are also Germans who have been settled here for many generations. They are the 
chief territorial magnates, and give the only examples of scientific agriculture in the 
country. The Cashubes are chiefly peasants, small holders, workers on the land, ° 
village tradesmen, or fishermen. The typical Cashubes are small of stature; their 
horses are also small sized; and so are their cattle. The Cashubes remain a somewhat 
primitive community. They want to cultivate their fields; to be left to live peace- 
fully under the conditions which suit their habits and characteristics. Their griev- 
ances in pre-war times were provoked by the short-sighted, reactionary legislation of 
‘Prussia. They now find that economically they were better off under Germany and, 


_. perhaps, realize that the new Germany has a different conception of its responsibility 


toward racial minorities, a new political outlook, and is altogether a more stable 
and progressive’ country than Poland—Robert Donald, Contemporary Review, 
CXXXI (1927), 306-11. (IV, 2.) i C.C. W. 


VI.. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Der Nachrichtendienst des sächsischen Hofes vom 15. bis 1& Jahrhundert - 
(The News Service of the Saxon Government from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth 
Century).—The Fugger letters are a rich source for early newspaper history. The 
letters and reports of the Saxon government are as rich in content as the former and 
include a span of time almost six times as great as the Fugger letters. In the begin- 
ning of the period reports are official, for the most part, and communication is in- 
frequent. Only unusual conditions warrant sending a letter. By the middle of the 
_ Sixteenth century regular news exchange is ‘established and correspondents are’ kept 

in all the large centers of central Europe.—Johannes Kleinpaul, Zeitschrift für die 
Gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXXII (Heft 2, 1927), 394-436. (VI, >.) E. A.A. 


“VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Gesellschaftliche wirtschaftliche und technische Entwickelung in ihrem in- 
neren Zusammenhang (Social, Economic, and Technical Development in Their 
Inner Relation).—According to Marx, changes in technology induce changes in the 
economic system, which in turn modifies the whole social structure. This interpreta- 
tion may be questioned. It appears that the expansion and reorganization of Euro- 
pean states and colonization from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century is really 
responsible. With these changes came greater demands on goods occasioned by the 
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needs of se and by colonists: Because of increased decid, technique devel- i 
oped: Hence the process is the opposite of that assumed by’. Marx. Change in the . 
structure of society is the cause of technological development.—George Jahn, Zeit- 
ee r die Gesamte SE ER LXXXI aie 2; 1927), 235-54. (V (Vi, 
I; A, 3 


Grossbritanniens industrielle Orientierung (Great Britain’s. Economic Ori- 
entation).—-Because of modern industrial reorganization, especially that of the rise ` 
of the.super-trust in America and continental Europe, England is put in a position 
where her policy of isolation wes give way to one of union with either the Ameri- 
can or the European system. An independent organization based on England aid 
her colonies is not feasible. An industrial union with the United States would mean — 
that England would be completely overshadowed. Inevitably England must seek 
closer connections with the continent.—Gilbert C. Layton, Geopolitik, IV (March, 
1927), 193-96. . (VII, 1, 3; V, 3; 4.) BE. AA. 


Die Stellung der einzelnen Erdteile und Lindergruppen auf dem Weltmarkt 
(The Position of Various Continents and Regions in the World-Market).—-Total 
volume of trade in the “world-market” showed a total value of imports and exports ° 
of about M. 8,500,000,000 In 1850. By 1913 this sum had increased to over M. 87,- 
coo,000,000 for imports and over M. 79,000,000,000 for exports. Following the 
World War a decrease in volume and value of trade occurred. By 1925 it had again, 
approximately, reached the pre-war level. Relative to population, the former level 
has not been reached, even now, because of the marked population increase in the 
civilized world since 1913. Significant shifting has taken place in the relative im- 
portance of various countries and geographic areas in thelr share of the world-trade. 
Europe has suffered a decline of 10-11 per cent between the years 1913 and 1925. 
The United States increased her share 3 per cent. Except for Europe and Africa, the 
per capita volume of world-trade has increased between 1913 and 1925-—Dr. W. 
Granitza, Jakrbiicher für Nationalökonomie und Statistik, CXXV (October, 1926). 
329-58. (VIL x.) E.A A. 


Sun Yatsens Vermächtnis (The Legacy of Sun Yat-sen).—Sun Yat-sen was 
one of the forerunners of the present movement in China for emancipation from 
Western powers. His views, at one time:coniined to small intellectual groups, have 
become common property of the masses. The revolt is one not only against eco- , 
nomic exploitation; it is directed, in the first instance, against the disturbances, rest- 
lessness, and social disorganization Chinese feel Westerners bave introduced, China 
wishes to work out her own destiny. Though great changes are recognized as inev- 
itable, Western culture is not to be the pattern of the new China.—Gustav Amann, 
Geopolitik, IV (March, 1927), 252-59. (IV, 3; VIL, 3, 4.) ' BAA. 


. Aktivismus und Passivismus als Methoden des politischen und sozialen 

Kampfes (Activism and Passivism as Methods of Political and Social Struggle).— 
In principle, activism and passivism do not differ. Both may be seeking to realize 
identical ends. They are but methods parties utilize, relying now on this, then upon 
that one, oftentimes changing quickly from one to another with changing situations. 
. Passivism does not mean that nothing at all is done. On the contrary, active, vigor- 
ous exercise of will is demanded. Like activism, it too is a form of collective be- 
havior. It appears that passivism requires a firmer economic and a closer social 

Daa) than does activism aie Gargas, Ethos, IL (Heft 1, 1927); ee 
(VIL, 3,4 


Imperialism Is Easy.—Given, on the one hand, a online that has capital and 
technical, engineering, and financial skill, to export, plus manufacturers in need of 
raw material, especially iron and oil, and on the other hand an industrially back- 
” ward country with large natural resources and a government which is either ineffi- 

cient or unstable, or both, it does not require intention or desire to involve the first 
nation in imperialistic politics. Even widespread popular desite to the contrary is no 
serious obstacle. The natural movement of business enterprise, combined with 
Anglo-American legalistic notions of contracts and their sanctity and the interna- 
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tional custom which obtains as to -the duty oF a nation to pre the property of its 
nationals, suffices to bring about imperialistic undertakings. Imperialism is a result, 
not a purpose or plan. It can be prevented only by ee the conditions out of 
vey it proceeds—John Dewey, New Republic, L (1927), 133-34. (VI, 3, I; 

V,3 C.C. W. 


VII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
DISORGANIZATION : 


Questions pénitentiaire. Le congrès pénitentiaire internationale de Londres 
(Penitentiary Issues, International Penitentiary Congress at London) .—Peniten- 
tiary congresses of the past indicate the general stages in the evolution of crimino- 
logical doctrine and practice. The early congresses were entirely preoccupied with 
technical questions of peniténtlary architecture and administration. At Rome in 
1885, cell arrangement, window bars, discipline, and education of prisoners occupied 
the major place. The following congress, that of Paris in 1895, was chiefly con- 
cerned with the social milieu of the criminal, with recidivism, alcohol, prison labor, 
and youthful criminals as subsidiary topics. Cellular isolation was discarded and 
denounced as destructive of physical, mental, and moral powers of the criminal. 
The present congress, however, wa3 preoccupied chiefly with the personality of the 
criminal himself, the study of his physical and mental traits, and his social back- 
ground. Discussion of the place of these facts m the courtroom indicates clearly the 
present trend in criminology.—E. Ferri, Revue meee guai de Sociologie, XXXV 
(1927), 1—23, (YIII, xr). ELR ` 


Crime in America.—The causes of crimes are obvious enough. They are the 
natural impulses of the human heart, common to men of all times and all places: 
such impulses as greed, anger, lust, jealousy, envy, revenge. In order to get ie the 
root of the matter, we have rather to inquire what are the restraining influences, the 
influences which in a healthy state of society lead to control and suppress these im- 
pulses toward criminal actions. Why are these influences relatively weak and inef- 
fective in present-day America? The answer to the question may be stated very 
concisely. The essential condition of the rising tide of crime in-America is the 
progressive weakening of the influence of tradition and of the community opinion 
which gives the moral tradition its hold on men. The tradition is weakened and 
blurred by the rivalry, conflict, and attrition among many traditions of diverse ori- 
gins. The communities which embody the traditions are in perpetual flux, and men 
and women are increasingly detached from all community life in any deeper sense of 
the word. One highly general prescription is the endeavor to restore the balance be- 
‘tween ideals and traditions. Traditions cannot be made to order, but such as exist 
can be cultivated, especially in training the young. This prescription follows logical- 
ly from the diagnosis that the rising tide of crime is the natural consequence of the 
weakening of traditions and their influence in the social life of America—William 
McDougall, Forum, LXXVII (1927), 518-23. (VITI, x.) C.C. W. 


Causes and Mechanisms of Prevalent Crimes.—We are confronted in this 
country by an army of outlaws: young fellows, mostly between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-six. They are the gunmen and those who commit crimes of violence, . 
‘aided first by pistols, which are as common in the United States as lead pencils, and 
second by speedy motor cars. The great majority of these criminals have started 
out deliberately with their minds made up that they will get easy money by criminal 
methods; and the pistol makes intimidation and robbery easy, and the motor car is 
at hand for a successful escape after the crime has been perpetrated. . Punishment . 
will not reform them, whether they get six > twenty years, or life, nor can we 
salvage a considerable percentage of this type of criminal. If we save from § to 10 
per cent we are doing extraordinarily well. The state should create a great custodial 
institution which will be a self-supporting community, with farms, shops, churches, 
schools, and every other feature of modern progress, to which the criminals will be 
committed. They will be given an indeterminate sentence with a substantial mini- 
mum, during which period they will be under constant observation of experts. They 
will not be discharged until they are pronounced, as sit were, cured, and the com- 
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munity will have the assurance of thoze in charge of them that they are no longer 
dangerous and a menace.—William EA Scientific M onthly, XXIV Giga) 
415-20. (VII, 1.) C.C. W. 


Geburtenriickgang und Sexualmoral (Decline of the Birth-Rate and Lower- 
ing of Sex Mores).—Decline in birth-rate is not to be attributed alone to the desire 
to rise in education and in economic status. It is a part of the great mental trans- 
formation of the present day, which tends to break down all connection with past 
rules of conduct. The whole of social life tends toward individualization. The ra- 
tionalistic tendency, above all, accounts for birth decline and the change in sex 
ee —Dr. Julius Wolf, Schmollers Jahrbuch, LI (Heft 1, 1927), 29~48. Le 

1,3 


Sorialfiirsorge und Sozialveraicherung im bolschevikischen Russland (Social 
Work and Social Insurance in Bolshevik Russia).~-In its beginning the soviet gov- 
ernment took the attitude of desirirg to care for all the members of the state. This 
attitude is rapidly changing. Insurance systems are introduced, to which only the 
_ industrial worker is eligible. Peasants are not included. Insurance costs are borne 
by the industry, and in 1925 amounted to 16-22 per cent of wages paid. Widows, 
orphans, and invalids are provided for by the state——Hans Jürgen Seraphim, Kök. 
ner Sosialpolitische Vierteljahrsschrift, V (Heft 4, 1926), 319-30. (VII, 3: A Mey 

E. A. 


Versuch einer physiologischen Auffassung der Hysterie (An Attempt at a 
Physiological Explanation of Hysteria).—It is generall y assumed that hysteria can 
only be explained psychologically. Physiologically it appears as a disturbance of 
temporary duration of cortical connections. Lower connections are seldom affected. 
Innate reflexes and life-long habits are rarely dissociated completely from the main 
personality complex—Dr. L. Blumenau, Journal fjür Psychologie und Neurologie, 
AXXKIY (February, 1927), 243-49. (VII, 4.) E.A. A. 


The Feeling of Inferiority and the Striving for Recognition.—Proper control 
over, and ability to educate, the child are easily lost through the exaggeration of the 
child’s ieeling of inferiority. Security and self-confidence are destroyed and a strong 
desire to dominate over others is created. This striving for power and dominance 
may in time become pathological. The trouble, at bottom, is the incorrect estima- 
tion the person has of himself~~Alfred Adler, Internationale Zeitschrift für Indi- 
vidualpsychologie, V (February, 1927), r2—-18. (VIT, 4; I, 4.) E.A. A; 


Wesen und Ursachen der Narkotomanie (The Nature and Cause of Narcot- - 
ism).—The narcotic user reveals by his act a certain view of life. He is dissatisfied 
with the world and tends to be pessimistic. Narcotics are sought as means to over- 
come the feeling of inferiority. It is one wav out of the conflict. The beginning of 
the use of these drugs is made in the struggle against fear, sleeplessness; and bodily 
pain. The prognosis depends not alone on the physical condition of the victim, but 
quite as much on the question as to how far a coward-——an egotistic, asocial person- 
ality—may be transformed into one oI opposite character. Treatment, and cure con- 
sist not primarily in the forcible removing of narcotics, but in the changing of the 
personality and in helping him to a new social adjustment——-Dr. Leonhard Seif, 
aed Zeitschrift für ARARIRE V (February, aon) I—II.. 
(VII, 4, 5; I, 4.) A.A. 


Student Suicide.—In college the student is for the first time caught up in the 
whirl of ideas, with all their cross-currents, eddies, and undertows. Study of history 
and philosophy reveals to him new authorities whose teachings conflict with each 
other and with the safe precepts of his childhood. His naive faith deserts him, and - 
with it his former standard of values. For the moment all is meaningless chaos. 
While he is embroiled in the apparently meaningless maze of conflicting ideas, the 
student may be troubled by some personal problem, some question more immedi- 
ately concerning the conduct of his own life. With it a distressing emotional conflict 
ensues. Colleges have grown too large for any continued personal contact between 
teacher and student, and the latter can therefore get advice from nowhere. An emo- 
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tional conflict is added to the Heie one, and a dangerous situation exists. Any 
trivial new worry: may draw fire from such tinder. Suicide is only one of several 
“avenues through which these conditions may express themselves—E. C. Aswell,’ - 
Forum, LXX (1927), 696-703.: (VOI, 4) > CCW . 


The Alcohol Motive.—Vast libraries have been written on the causes of intem- _ 
perance and alcoholism, but very little on the cause of the almost universal demand 
for alcohol-in its moderate and temperate use. We cannot learn from physiology 
why men want to drink, but we may learn something from psychology. Some psy- 
chological aspects of the question are indeed illuminating. The psychology of relaxa- 


‘ tion in particular throws light upon our problem. Alcohol provides a certain kind of | 


relaxation, and the stress and strain of modern life make the reed of relaxation 
- great. In proportion as the strain upon the nervolts system. increases—as in America 
—the demand for alcohol becomes greater.. There are two ways in which alcohol - 
contributes to relaxation. Moderate doses of alcohol affect mainly the’ so-called 
“higher centers,” and especially the inhibitory centers. The eternal censor gets a ` 
silencer. Alcohol,is thus an artificial means of escape from the galling interference of 
the rational mind. Alcohol acts in still another way to bring abcut a state of mental 
relaxation, a way closely related to that of play and sport. Normal forms of relaxa- 
tion, such as play and sport, relieve the brain by calling into exercise only the older 
and more stable brain patterns, those associated with ancient forms of muscular 
activity and with relatively simple kinds of mental activity. Alcohol relieves the 
overtaxed brain by the slug-shot method, putting to sleep toʻa greater or less extent 
the overtaxed part. The desire for alcohol seems thus to be due to a deep, conscious 
or unconscious, demand of body and mind for some form of relaxation, some form 
of relief from the tension of the strenuous life, whether it be the ee life of 
‘our modern cities or the unrelieved toil of the industrial worker-——G. T. W. gee 
Forum, LXXVII (1927), 546-56. (VII, 5.) CCW. -> 


_ TX METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Nichtvergleichbare 8 statistische Zahlen (Non-Comparable Statistical Quant!- 
ties).—-Statistical comparisons may be invalidated because (1) quantities compared 
may differ as to degrees of exactness with which data are gathered in various areas 
or at different times. (2) Concepts may not mean the same.. (3) Standards of com- ` 
parison may be different. (4) Causal factors involved may differ. Lower wages 
women receive may be considered due to the fact of sex. That may be assumed only 
after comparisons of types of occupation and differences in ages have been taken 
_ account of. (5) The general situation may be entirely different—Dr. Franz Zizek, 

Schmolers Jahrbuch, LI: (Heft I, 1927), 29-48. (LX, 1; X, 2.) . E.A.A. - 


The Opinions of College Students.—A set-of twenty-five statements on which 
opinions grading from a decided conviction as to the truth of -he statement to an . 
equally strong conviction of its falsity was submitted’to each of 248 college Fresh- 
men, 76 upperclass students, and 94 law students. Wide range of responses was 
noted in each group, and it was found that the Seniors showed as high a proportion 
of conservative answers as the Freshmen. The law students tended to be generally 
conservative. Apparently the type of opinion indicated by the questionnaires de- 

pended more on-earlier home training and religious disposition than on the courses 
the student took in-college. The responses revealed characteristic bents and types of 
reactions in individual students which agreed quite remarkably with the estimations 
made of them by their teachers and the. personnel department —E. S. Jones, Journal 
of Applied Psycholoey, X (December, 1926), 427-36. (IX, 2.) L.$.C. 


; Jusqu’od peut-on mesurer l'intelligence? Les testes et la culture française. 

` (How Far can Intelligence Be Measured? Tests and French Culture).—André 
Fouret insists that the values which should be measured in order to gain a true pic- 
ture of intellectual attributes are immeasurable, are qualitative, not cuantitative; 
that they can no more be measured by the present methods than the limpidity of 
water can be analyzed as a property. There are a.thousand causes—social, environ-. 
mental, periodic—which may modify intellectual performance. Some students ba 
history retain quantities of facts and anecdotes; others synthesize. There is 

cision here, over against unique production there; a translation a little less faithful 


- 
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“may have more elegance and rhythm than a literal one. ` The Hvene mathemati- 
cian, seeking a variety of methods, does not solve his problem at once.. Intelligence 
tests fail to register the most imponderable and important traits of our higher cul- 
tures—aesthetic sense, sense of rhythm, ‘of melody, of harmony. Imagination is ruled’ 


_ out; originality, barred. No account is taken of the child’s response to literary or 


artistic beauty. These tests are the reflection of the kind of pedagogy that is, peri- 


, lous, a mechanical utilitarian exploitation of young intelligence, dragging to ruin the 


patient effort of French educators who strive to promote the qualities oi freedom 
and spontaneity—Review in 1 Revue de Pinstitut de Socielogie, VII Pont) L1Q-21. 
i E.L. R. 


(IX, 2; 1, 3.) 


f 


~ Intelligence of Policomen.—The I1r3 applicants for E E on the police 
force of Palo Alto, California, in 1924—26 averaged ‘04.2 in Ariny’ Alpha tests. 33 


, per cent were drawn from occupations which rated as requiring lower, and 57 per ' 


cent were from those which rated, as requiring higher, intelligence levels than the 
position of police officer. Thirty of the applicants were appointed, preference being 
given to those making higher Alpha scores and a favorable impression on the inter- 
viewer. Of the men selected, 12 were discharged, 4 left, and 14 survived. Compared 
with the total number of appointees, those who remained averaged slightly higher 
in schooling (10.4 years) and in Alpha scores (143.5), and those who were dis- 
charged, slightly lower in schooling (8.5 years) and about the same in Alpha tests 
(137.0). Those who left voluntarily averaged 1.5 years in college and 171.5 in Alpha 
scores. The position in this community seems to attract an intelligent type of men, 
considerably above the average of police in large cities. There appears, however, to 
be an upper limit of intelligence for stability in the position ——-M. A. Merrill, Journal. 


of Personnel Research, V (April, 1927), 511-15. (IX, 2.) L. S. C. 


The Prevalence of Certain Popular Misconceptions,Several investigators - 
have been interested in the problem of the existence of a large body of popular mils- 
conceptions among those supposed to be educated. One of these, Nixon, used a ques- 
tionnaire of thirty statements, none of which -had’ any scientific basis in fact, but 
which were accepted by the hypothetical man-in-the-street. These questions were 
submitted to 140 women and 219 men in elementary psychology classes in Columbia 
University. The women showed slightly greater credulity than the men. There were . 
no mental tests of this group. In the present study the questionnaire was increased 
to. forty statements and mental tests of the subjects were made. The women were 
slightly more credulous than the men. There seemed to be practically no correlation 


-between scores on the intelligence tests and credulity: as shown by answers to the 


questionnaire. Those making higher scores in intelligence seemed to be as open to 
superstition and as uncritical as the less intelligent.—H. E. Garrett and T. R. Fisher, 
Journal of Apyled Psychology, X (December, 1926), 411-19. (IX, 2.) ° L.S.C. 


Ratings of Downey Will-Temperament Traits.—The alms of this study were! 
to determine the extent to which persons can récognize in themselves and in friends 
with whom they have intimate contact the Downey will-temperament traits; and 
the extent to which ratings of the Downey traits, by means of personal judgments. on 
self and on friends, are related to the measurement of these traits by the Downey 
group will-temperament test. Twenty-four men in one fraternity and thirty women 
in one sorority were used as subjects. It was concluded that: (1) There is no trait 
which shows a significant correlation of test’ scores and composite ratings of self and 
two associates. (2) In seven of the traits the subjects show evidence of agreement 
on what a trait is and in their judgment of the ratings of themselves and their fel- 
lows on these traits, (3) The student-student ratings show more tendency to be 


` consistent among themselves than are the test-ratings. (4) No evidence was found 


that a person can identify the profile of himself or an intimate acquaintance —G. D. 
Stoddard and G. M. Ruch, Journal of App-ied Psychology, X (December, ae) 
L.$.C 


'- 421-26. (TX, 2.) 
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X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY CF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Current German Sociology.—We may distinguish, for all practical purposes, 
three main tendencies of German sociology: (1) sociology as the study of the his- 
torical development of social life (historical sociology); (2) sociology as the study 
of psychical forces and as a doctrine of the forces of consciousness: i2., philosophi-. 
cal sociology as (a) metaphysical, (b) epistemological; (3) sociology as a system- 
atic inquiry into social phenomena on realistic and empirical grounds (systematic 
sociology). As historical sociologists Max Weber and Werner Sombart are the most 
prominent, and to the second group belong, among others, Max Scheler, Max Adler, 
and Othmar Spann, in spite of the wide differences which they evince in ‘their funda- 
mental conceptions. On the systematic side, Ferdinand Tönnies is best known by his 
theory of a division of all human associations into communities and societies. Sim- 
- mel is the father of formal sociology. It is his aim to find out in what forms the 
process of grouping of men expresses itself. L. von Wiese tries to advance the work 
of these two great initiators by bringing into a system at once the behavior of men 
toward one another, the relations originating therefrom, and the socal groupings.. 
Thus the three basic notions of this system are (a) the social process or mechanism; 
(b) relations; (c) the social structure. Finally, there is no dearth of writers who 
endeavor to prop their plans of social reform on a system of sociology, like, above 
all, Franz Oppenheimer. The formal organization of sociologists in Germany is the 
“Deutsche Gesellschaft für Soziologie” (reorganized in 1921). The periodical organ 
of the society'is the “Kölner Vierteljahrschrift fiir Soziologie.*—L. von Wiese, So- 
ciological Review, XIX. (1927), 21-25. (X, 1.) C.C. W. 


The Durkheim School in France.—Durkheim has himself pointed out in “La 
Sociologie en France” (Revue Bleue, May 1900) the three vital steps in which he 
considered himself the instrument of progress. First of all he wishes that sociology 
be a pure science, distinct from philosophy or politics. Putting aside all ideas of 
application, of social art, taking the various societies exactly as they are, he seeks 
only to know them, that is to say, to describe and explain them. In the second 
place, the sociologist, like the biologist, must first of all study monographically and 
completely groups of limited facts which he must thoroughly know. The specialists 
are the true sociologists, more so than the philosophical sociologists who publish 
complete “sociologies.” The third original point of Durkheim’s work is that men 
united in organized groups think and feel otherwise than the isolated individuals; 
that societies have collective representations which are charged with collective emo- 
tions and that these representations form the greater part of thought and sensibility 
strictly human. The principal works of Durkheim may be c-assified under seven 
headings: (1) on method and general sociology; (2) religious sociology; (3) do- 
mestic sociology; (4) juridical and moral sociology; (5) sociological theory of edu- 
cation; (6) social morphology; (7) politics. Although Durkheim has radically sepa- 
rated sociological science from politics, he has always maintained that pure science 
should lead up to moral, pedagogic, and political application. During Durkheim’s 
lifetime and since his death the group of his collaborators of the Année Soctologique 
have worked in the direction which he has mapped out.—P. Fauconnett, Sociologi- 
cal Review, XIX. (1927), 15-20. (X, r.) C.C.W. 


La Dynamic Sociale et l'Histoire (Social Dyin and History).—There is 
no history without chronology and geography. General sciences, only, are occupied 
with extra-temporal, extra-spatial facts. The sociologist has found it necessary to 
define his position. In doing so he has shown three attitudes toward history: He 
may admit that it gives him necessary materials to work on, or he may ask that his- 
tory itself be made scientific, or he may concern himself with generalizations in so- 
cial evolution. The works of many historians and sociologists discuss the relatión of 
sociology and history, some at length denying their affiliation. But the sociolo- 
gist, if he is to be useful, cannot escape in the mere statistics to which his sci- 
entific pretentions drive him. He must seek social laws, not like the cyclic social laws 
of the ancients, but in line with the continual sia in each domain of social 
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life. Sociology cannot cut itself off from the philosophic element which is identified 
with the philosophy of history —W. M. Kozlowski, Revue de PInstitute de Soctolo- 
gie, VII (1927), 81-109. (X, 2,3.) > E. L. R. 
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Uber Voraussagungen in der Geschichte (As to Prediction in History).—Pre- 
diction of future events in history is impossible. Science may investigate individual 
. practical and technical problems in naive fashion. From such a procedure additional 
knowledge and benefits will accrue. But such a-science is not a reflection upon, not 
a science of, life. If one then turns to reflections on matters such as government, 
por ice, or money, one discovers different theories for diferent past situations. 

ese theories are really an intrinsic part of that situation; reality and theory may 
be said to correspond. As a result it is meaningless to combat and call a former the- 
ory erroneous as compared with our own later theory, In history the human spirit 

‘finds expression and manifests itself in thought. Each era, each Bottle -must be 
- separately understood. We cannot see beyond that-—Heinrich Zwingmann, Ethos, 
Ii (Heft 1, 1927), 14-24. (X, 2, 5.) E. A. A. 


-The Concepts of Sociology.—in order to determine whether or not a term is a 
true scientific concept, we must apply the following tests: (1) Is the term reasonably 
precise? Does it convey an exact and clear cut meaning? (2) Does the term con- 
tain only one final idea? (3) Is the term perfectly general; that is, always employed 
in the same sense wherever it is used? (4) Is the idea fundamenta! to its particular 
field; that is, essential for its inclusive interpretation? If a suggested term fails to 
conform to any one of the above tests, we must question its use as a scientific con-. 
cept. An attempt is made to search all the sociological concepts that have been put 
forward to date. The result yielded is a list of 276 terms. A number of terms do 
` not have general acceptance at all, but are used only by a aingle writer. Many of the 
terms overlap. Some broad and’ general terms include as subdivisions several more 
specialized or limited terms. But the major concepts of sociology can be classified 
into eight categories: (1) Concepts of the societary mind; (2) concepts of the so- 
cietary unit; (3) aud os of the societary structure; (4) concepts of the societary 
energy; (5) "concepts of the societary’ processes; (6) concepts of the societary prod- 
ucts; (7) concepts of evaluation of the phenomena; (8) concepts of control of the 
phenomena. These eight categories are constructed to provide a logical and funda- 

mental system of charting the essentials of sociological ae —E. E. Eubank, So- 
cial Forces, V (1927), 386—400. (X, 2.) Coc. W. 


L’Explication sociologique en psychologie (The Sociological Explanation in 
Psychology).—A thesis may be either psychological, biological, or sociological. But 
there is no justification for uniting these three disciplines i in the study of human life. 
If we try to examine intelligence in the light of psychology, we assume mind as a 
` separate entity and so run into an incomprehensible dualism, a dualism of two sub- 
stances: extended substance and thought substance. If, on the other hand, we turn 
to biology, this precludes all investigation of the world of introspection. Further- 
more, when we arrive at the stage of man, the biologist is notoriously impotent -to 
render an account of phenomena which depend for their very being on the existence 
of the group. We know that Comte wished to deny the existence of psychology for 
the reason—more profound than was to be seen at first—that all the content of psy- 
chology may be reduced, on the one hand, to the subject matter of biology, and, on 
the other, to that of sociology. Durkheim’s view is almost the same. Biology can 
present only a part of human behavior. The Psychological Congress of 1904 defined 
human intelligence as “the ability to do mathematics,” which involves the utmost of 
abstraction and generalization. But if one wishes to understand the appearance of 
such a faculty in man, it is sociology which can render the best account of it. 
Achievement of intelligence on the part of man bas been connected with his compar- 
ative longevity, his slow development, his relative bodily weakness (demanding 
modes of defense and favoring social solidarity) and his social heritage, including 
language. Mind, then, must be regarded, not as a substance, but as a functioning so- 
cial synthesis. It is true that the individual comes to have some autonomy, but he 
derives his mental life from society and in turn modifies society. Thus, in the con- 
servatism of sociéty and the innovation of the individual is to be felt the double 
rhythm of, human evolution--M. A. Ouy, Revue internationale de Sociologie, 
XXXV (1997), 50-55. (X, 5, 2.) E. L. R. 
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ABSTRACT 


“What is rural sociology ?” has become a vital question since the passage of the 
Purnell Act, which authorizes sociological investigations for the improvement of the 
rural home and rural life. The objection to the commonly accepted view of rural 
sociology as represented by Gillette is that it fails to define the phenomena which 
are the peculiar subject matter of sociology and the unique contribution sociology 
can make to rural welfare. 

Rural sociology, or the sociology of rural life, is especially concerned with the 
anatomy and physiology of the various types of social groups, and the application 
of these scientific data to social organization. Hitherto the data of sociology and 
social psychology have been inadequate for practical application. 

A great number of investigations relating to the structure, the classification, 
the function, and the changes of rural groups might be made by rural sociologists 
‘which. would contribute to general sociology. The difficulty lies in the absence of 
an adequate methodology. 

In order to obtain a method that will be scientific, the rural sociologist must 
recognize that there is a difference between pure and applied science. The former 
proceeds by abstracting one phase of the observed reality, the latter concentrates 
scientific data wherever found on a problem with the aim of finding a remedy. No 
problem of rural welfare can be solved by any one science alone, therefore rural 

. sociologists must learn the P of cther sciences or learn to employ those who 
‘are qualified to do so. 


The Purnell Act authorizes “economic and sociological inves- 
tigations as have for their purpose the development and improve- 
ment of the rural home and rural life.” The Act seeks to promote 

. *Presented at the Institute of Research Methods in Rural Sociology, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, April 4, 1927. 
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the improvement of rural life by means of sociological investiga- 
tions. We are here to discuss what these investigations should be ° 
and how they may be carried on. _ 

_ We must first define our objectives. The Act evidently assumes 
that there is a science known as “sociology” whose methods and 
principles may be used in the study of rural life for its improve- 
ment. The question at once arises as to what are sociological in- 
vestigations. In recent years there has grown up a field of knowl- 
edge known as “rural sociology,” and we naturally consider these 
proposed “sociological investigations” of rural life in terms of our 
concept of rural sociology. To what extent has rural sociology, as 
now conceived, any methods or principles which may be applied to 
rural improvement? Just what is rural sociology? In planning 
these investigations, must we confine ourselves to making an im- 
mediate contribution to the welfare of rural life through the use of 
sociological methods and principles; or, if we find these inade- 
quate, may we undertake through investigation to discover such 
sociological principles? i 

In the development of scientific research in the problems of 
agriculture under the terms of the previous federal acts establish- 
ing the agricultural experiment stations, experience has shown that 
both points of view are necessary—not only that the existing body 
of scientific. knowledge must be applied to agricultural problems, 
but that when it is inadequate, scientific investigations must be 
undertaken to secure the knowledge necessary to solve the specific 
problems in hand. It is not the intention of these federal acts to 
endow research in pure science; but, on the other hand, it is not 
possible to apply a science which does not exist, so that a certain 
amount of research in pure science has been inevitable, and inves- 
tigations in pure science are undertaken, in so far as they are neces- 
sary and are within the available resources, to solve the problems 
of agriculture. 

We face the same situation in the “sociological investivation? 
of rural life. It is necessary for us to take stock of rural sociology 
and to determine just what it is and how it may be used in investi- 
gations before we can safely plan them. | 

The best statement of the content and objectives of rural so- 
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ciology, as commonly accepted, is that given by Professor John M. 
Gillette in his discussion of the “Purpose and Scope of Rural So- 
clology,” in which he clearly states the issues involved: 


__ If by sociology is always meant a rigidly scientific attempt to account for 
, group phenomena, and if, further, the attempt must be disassociated from 
utilitarian motives, then the title “rural sociology” is incompetent to express 
the scientific import of sociological studies of rural communities. But, for the 
game reasons, there are few treatises which may be called sociologies, and the 
newer works bearing that name are especially ineligible because they deal so 
largely with the solution of practical problems. If to treat rural life quite 
largely as a set of problems to be solved is unscientific, rural sociology at pres- 
ent cannot qualify for the scientific class. It arose out of a growing demand for 
the application of rational intelligence to the conditions obtaining in country 
districts, and its initial spirit and motive was thereby necessarily rendered prac- 
tical and utilitarian. The great business of rural sociology is, and perhaps ever 
will be, the attainment of a sympathetic understanding of the life of farming 
communities and the application to them of rational principles of social en- 
deavor. But general sociology, at its best, is but a wrought-out Structure of 
intellectual probléms, and if rural sociology pursues its mission of understand- 
ing and solving in a rational manner the issues of rural life, it will become 
scientific, but will differ essentially from sociology in general by reason of its 
more restricted and immediate sphere. Its first imperative is to understand 
rural communities in terms of their conditions. Its next imperative is to formu- 
late right ways of action. We may think of rural sociology as that branch of 
sociology which systematically studies rural communities to discover their con- 
ditions and tendencies, and to formulate principles of progress.? 

This is a very fair and accurate statement of the commonly 
accepted point of view with regard to rural sociology—and for that 
matter, as Professor Gillette indicates, to general sociology. My 
objection to this point of view, and my whole reason for having 
the temerity to bring this abstract problem to your attention at 
this time, is that it fails to define the phenomena which are the pe- 
culiar subject matter of sociclogy and consequently is impotent to 
discover any principles or generalizations which it may contribute 
to rural welfare as distinguishable from the application of prin- 
ciples of economics, political science, or psychology. No one 
science can deal with the total reality of rural life. Furthermore, 
sociology as such is not concerned with formulating “right ways of 
action” or “principles of progress.” That is necessary for rural 
welfare, but it is the task of social ethics or social philosophy. 

*J. M. Gillette, Rural Sociology (New York, 1922), p. 6. 
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Our existing books on rural sociology are treatises on rural 
welfare. As such they have been of immense significance, and I 
am not depreciating their value, but they give us little help as to 
the scientific methods for attacking welfare problems. Outside of 
. the method which Professor Galpin has given us for studying the 
. rural community, and similar studies of the neighborhood, the only 
new scientific method recently advanced in rural sociology.is Dr. 
Hawthorn’s method of the measurement of socialization.’ 

Social welfare involves the effort to secure the better adjust- 
ment of social relationships between individuals and groups. What 
this adjustment shall be depends upon the prevailing social ethics, 
which is a phase of social philosophy. Improvement in social wel- 
fare depends upon the scientific data furnished by economics, po- 
litical science, biology, geography, etc.; but it always has an ethi- 
cal element: it proceeds from a judgment of what ought to be 
done; it involves a recognized norm of conduct. 

Furthermore, as soon aS we commence to analyze the prob- 
lems of social welfare we immediately find that specialization of — 
labor has already arisen and that they are the object of attention 
of various sciences. Thus we have the sciences of education, pub- 
lic health, and government; and why may we not have equally 
well-developed scientific treatments of the family (is this not the 
ultimate objective of home economics? ), the church, or recreation? 

Ultimately our texts on rural sociology as at present con- 
structed would be merely compilations of the results of technicians, 
` in these various fields and an evaluation of them with regard to the | 
total social situation, `in' terms of the prevailing social and ethical 
philosophy. But is such an evaluation and synthesis sociology or 
social ethics? Furthermore, is there any reason why the sociologist 
should undertake the investigation of problems in health and gov- 
ernment, any more than those in the field of economics; and if 
not, is he merely to deal with those forms of human association 
which are not of sufficient importance to demand a specialization 
of Jabor for their study? 

Social welfare comes about through social E or a 
synthesis on the basis of all these special bodies of knowledge with 

7H. È. Hawthorn, The Sociology of Rural Life (New York, 1926). | 
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regard to the social situation in any locality, family, or organiza- 
tion. Indeed, we must also know the history of the group involved 
and its psychology if we are to deal with it intelligently. Thus, al- 
though the achievement of social welfare through social organiza- 
tion involves the application af sociology, social organization also 
- makes use of other sciences, and social welfare cannot be the pe- 
culiar subject matter of sociology. 

If the view of sociology as a study of the problems of social 
welfare is untenable, just what is its field as a science, or is it 
simply a method of synthesis, as so ably advocated by the late Pro- 
fessor Small? 

What are the phenomena which are the peculiar objects of at- 
tention of sociology, for rural sociology is simply the sociology of 
rural life. In general, they are the forms of human association, the 
various sorts of human groups. If we are to have a scientific ' 
knowledge of these groups, we must first be able to identify them, 
which will involve a knowledge of those characteristics of struc- 
ture which make possible their identification. Then if we seek to 
' know how these groups may be controlled, we must know how they 
act, how they behave. The first is the anatomy and taxonomy, or 
systematic classification, of society; the latter involves its physi- 
ology. As, in biology, thie meaning of anatomy is revealed only by 
a knowledge of physiology, and physiology can be studied only 
with an exact knowledge of anatomy, so in the study of human so- 
ciety we must know its physiology as well as its structure. The one 
is psychology, the other sociology. They are interdependent: both 
deal with the same phenomena, but each abstracts a different as- 
pect of the phenomena, and, as in biology, each aspect requires a 
special technique for its investigation. 

To carry our biological analogy farther, we must recognize that 
although biology includes such pure sciences as anatomy, taxon- 
omy, physiology, and ecology, its chief value is in its application to 
human well-being, through the applied biological sciences, such as 
plant pathology, economic entomology, parasitology, etc. So so- 
cial science has its application in social organization,‘ which is an 

‘This use of the term “social organization” is, of course, quite different from 
its usual use in sociology and anthropology, in which it refers to an existing state of 


social relationships; but it is the ordinary non-technical meaning implying the or- 
ganizing of society for social welfare. 
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applied science involving the application of sociology, social psy- 
chology, and other sciences and scientific method to the problems 
of social welfare. 

There are, therefore, three distinct fields of investigation in 
what is commonly called “sociology,” namely, the two pure sciences 
of (1) sociology proper, as further described below, and (2) social 
psychology, and (3) the applied science of social organization (or 
social economics). | 

The difficulty of the rural sociologist is that he is attempting 
to develop an applied science (social organization) with entirely 
inadequate data from the pure sciences of sociology and social 
psychology. In the main, the general sociologist has been chiefly 
concerned in attempting to develop a social theory for which he 
has no adequate body of objective data. Furthermore, in so far as 
he is endeavoring to build up a true science inductively, the gen- 
eral sociologist has attempted to be both an anatomist and a physi- 
ologist, to cover both sociology and social psychology, and so has 
developed few scientific methods or principles in either field 
through a lack of specialization. 

Our textbooks on general sociology are a mixture of sociology, 
psychology, and social welfare. A notable beginning has been made 
in the study of the sociology of certain groups, as the rural com- 
munity, the neighborhood, the family, and the gang; but the study 
of group behavior has made little progress. The distinction be- 
tween sociology and social psychology is clearly recognized by 
most of those who have dealt with the problem," but in actual usage 
and procedure there is a deal of confusion. Thus Professor Ell- 
wood gives us a book on The Psychology of Human Society with 
the sub-title An Introduction to Sociological Theory, and states in . 
his Preface that it deals with sociology rather than psychology. I 
emphasize this confusion between sociology and social psychology . 
because the lack of specialization has resulted in giving us merely 
-a lot of interesting and more or less valuable generalizations con- 
cerning group behavior, but few general principles based upon ex- 

"Cf. N. J. Spykman, The Social Theory of Georg Simmel, chap. iii, p. 45; R. 


M. Maciver, Community, p. 65; W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish 
Peasant I, 31. 
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act observation and capable of scientific verification. On the other 
hand, when we come into the field of social organization, into the 
application of social science to concrete situations, a practical 
working-knowledge of group behavior is essential if the procedure 
is to be scientific. 

In considering the objectives of research in rural sociology, I 
would therefore distinguish sharply between sociology as the 
science of the forms of human association, their structure, and ori- 
` gin,.and social psychology as the science of group behavior. 


I. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


First let us consider the field of social psychology. Social psy- 
chology as commonly conceived includes (1) the psychology of 
the social responses of the individual to other individuals; (2) the 
interaction of individuals in the behavior pattern of the group, 
which I have likened to group physiology; and (3) group behavior, 
the conduct of the group as a oe or the responses of the group 
to its environment. 

The first phase, the social — of the individual, is a 
most important field of study and is of fundamental importance 
for the understanding of group phenomena, but it is after all the 
study of the psychology of the individual in response to social 
stimuli, and is different from other aspects of general Psychology. 
. only in fie social situation involved. 

The second phase of social psychology is the study of the psy- 
chology involved in the system of interaction between the mem- 
bers of the group which gives the characteristic pattern of behav- 
ior of the individuals in the group. As Burgess has said, a group is 
‘a system of interacting personalities. In studying the anatomy of 
biological organisms, one is dealing with physical entities which 
may be seen and compared as to shape, size, structure, articula- 
tion, etc.; while in studying a group we are dealing with a concep- 
tual entity, a state of psychological relationship; and therefore any 
adequate understanding of the group is impossible without a knowl- 
edge of the interaction which is characteristic within the particular 
. type group. In other words, the form of the group merely indicates 
that there is an established form of relationship or behavior pat- 
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‘tern of the individuals composing the group. This characteristic 
behavior pattern of the group may be considered the group physi- 
ology, and is one of the problems of social psychology. The sociol- 
ogist deals with this behavior pattern of the individuals in the group 
‘as an objective phenomenon, but for its explanation he depends on 
social psychology. 

Our analogy between sociology as group anatomy and social 
psychology as group physiology, is, indeed, inadequate, for so- 
cial psychology is more than group physiology—it is also the 
science of group behavior. This third phase of social psychology, 
or the study of the behavior of groups as groups, may be termed 
“collective psychology. ” Tt involves a study of the characteristic 
responses of groups and the processes whereby standards of group 
behavior arise and are modified. The psychology of conflicting 
church groups, and their final federation in a community church, is 
an example. 

So far, there have been few really scientific investigations in 
the field of collective psychology, and the social psychologists have 
given us almost no technique for working in this field. One of the 
best beginnings in this respect is that made by Mr. Lindemann in 
his study of group conflict among co-operative agricultural so- 
cieties, reported in his Soctal Discovery. 

I shall not undertake to outline the field or methods of work 
involved in the study of the social psychology of rural life. ,I merely ~ 
wish to insist that for progress in this field there must be a division 
of labor, and that although it is dependent upon sociology as social 
structure, it must be attacked by developing a method of its own 
which will be essentially psychological. Acting upon this. convic- 


f 


tion, we are undertaking two projects in this field at Cornell Uni- | 


_versity——one on “Leadership” and the other on “Group Conflict in 
Rural Life’—and we are engaging a trained psychologist to carry 


on these investigations. i 


I. SOCIOLOGY — 


Having thus separated the science of social psychology, let us 
consider the subject matter of sociology proper. I have no inten- 
tion of attempting to outline another new system of sociology; 
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that is the task of the general sociologist. However, in so far as our ` 
investigations are to make any real contribution to general soci- 
. ology we must have some rough working-theory of sociology as a 
science, and we must come to grips with it if we are to have any 
adequate methodology for our investigations. | 

Although I am unable to agree with many of his views and am 
unable entirely to grasp some of them, Simmel has come nearer to ° 
giving a clear statement of the objectives of sociology than any 
other writer I have studied; and a thorough study of Dr. Spyk- 
man’s Tke Social Theory o j Georg Simmel will force any serious, 
student to clarify his own views as to what sociology is all about. 
He defines sociology as “the identification, systematic arrange- 
ment, psychological explanation, and historical development of the 
pure forms of socialization.” This clearly delimits its field and dif- 
ferentiates a body of phenomena which are not the object of any 
other science. Pursuing this general point of view, without follow- 
ing Simmel’s analysis or his definition of “form,” I would distin- 
guish four main divisions of the study of human groups as the 
peculiar subject matter of sociology: 

1. The structure of groups —This involves a knowledge of the 
anatomy and pattern of behavior characteristic of each type of 
group. What is its typical structure? Are the members of the group 
of similar status or are they differentiated, and if so how and to 
what extent? Has the group a leader, and if so of what type and 
what is his relation to the group mechanism? We need to have 
seme sort of pictorial idea of the structure of different types of 
groups, such as Keyserling has given us of the smallest group, of 
husband and wife, when he likens marriage to an “elliptical field 
of force.” 

- The latter has two foci which are fixed and never can be merged in one 
another; its interpolar tension cannot be abolished if the field is to remain in- 
tact. The interpolar tension is at the same time an independent unit created 
by the field of force itself. This unit cannot be deduced from the specific char- 
acter of each pole, taken separately or together, or from any possible relation 
existing between the two.® . 

Were we to apply this idea to larger and more complicated 
groups, we should have a pictorial concept of their structure, which 

*Count Hermann Keyserling, The Book of Marriage (New York, 1926), p. 8. , 
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in many cases might be more or less adequately diagramed. A 
political party, a religious denomination, a co-operative marketing 
association, are all material for sociological analysis from the 
standpoint of group structure. l 

2. The classification or taxonomy of groups More than one 
classification may be necessary for different purposes. Thus from 
the standpoint of their origin we may classify groups into (1) those 
arising from their relation to locality, or locality groups, such as 
village communities, cities, neighborhoods, regions, etc.; (2) those 
arising from blood relationship, or genetic groups, such as the fam- 
ily, sib, tribe and race; and (3) those which arise from voluntary 
association, or so-called “interest groups,” of which there may be 
further sub-classes. But this will not be as serviceable a classifica- 
tion as one based on group structure and function—a classification 
which, so far as J am aware, remains to be made. Confederations 
might be taken as one class in such a structural classification. 

The chief point which Simmel makes regarding classification 
is that it cannot be based on group interests, which is exactly the 
characteristic which most of us try to use to classify groups. From 
a sociological standpoint thefe is little in common between a Quak- 
er meeting, a Negro church service, and the Catholic mass. They 
all have the common “interest” of religious groups, but they have a 
different structure and behavior pattern. On the other hand, a re- 
ligious revival meeting and a meeting in a “high-pressure” mem- 
bership campaign are similar phenomena. Thus the characteristic - 
form of interaction, or the pattern of behavior, will form a basis of 
classification as well as the sttuctural mechanism. 

There may also be a classification of groups according to their 
types of group behavior or conduct. Thus Hoxie has classified 
labor unions not only according to their structure but according to 
“functional types,” such as “business unionism,” “friendly or up- 
lift unionism,” and “revolutionary unionism.” Such a classifica- 
tion is, however, a psychological classification based upon the ob- 
servation of the behavior of these groups. It is therefore a product 
of collective psychology; and although it will be of great value in 


"Robert F. Hoxie, Trade Unionism in the United States (New York: Apple- 
ton, 1917), chap. il. . 
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social organization in attempting the control of these groups, it is 
not based on characteristics of group structure and cannot be used 
as a basis of sociological taxonomy. It is analogous to a classifica- 
tion of insects according to their food habits, which is useful to the 
economic entomologist but cannot be made the basis of taxonomy. 

3. What ts the “function” of the group? What is its place in 
the social milieu? How’ does it habitually interact with other 
groups? Obviously this function changes and will involve a knowl- 
edge of the origin and history of the group type. The community, 
or any larger aggregation of groups, may be considered a system 
of interacting groups; and the place which the group occupies in 
this system gives it its sociological significance. Thus Thrasher’s 
study of The Gang not only gives us a knowledge of its structure 
but defines it in terms of its social relationships, its function in so- 
ciety. The family, the village community, and other group types 
may be described not only in terms of structure and characteristic 
behavior patterns but also in terms of their social function. 

4. Social change-—As indicated above, group functions 
change; the forms of human association are not static, but are con- 
stantly influenced by the growth of technology and the changing 
environment. For an adequate interpretation of group phenomena, 
sociology must, therefore, determine so far as is possible the char- 
acteristic responses Of groups to environmental stimuli in so far as 
these may be generalized. It may discover certain general prin- 
ciples concerning the effect of communication and widening group 
relations on solidarity of previously isolated groups, concerning the 
effect of the division of labor on the family or community, or con- 
cerning the effect on social control of the change from group com- 
pulsion to voluntary choice. Professor Ogburn’s Social Change is a 
good example of a study in this eld. But however important this 
phase of sociology may be, it is obviously dependent upon the ac- 
cumulation of sociological data in the first three categories and 
must be the result of their synthesis. It easily degenerates into so- 
cial philosophizing based on inadequate data, of which there has 
been a superfluity and which has discredited sociology as a science. 
‘In most cases our theory of social change will be of chief use as an 
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- hypothesis essential for adequate perspective in outlining out in- 
vestigations. ; l 

Such is my conception of general sociology in so far as I am 
able to understand it today and subject to immediate revision when 
the more adequate methodology for which we are all groping is dis- 
covered. Does this conception of sociology, separating it from so- 
cial psychology and: social organization, leave it nothing but the. 
“dry bones”? By no means! But it does restrict it to a definite sub- 
ject matter with a possibility of developing a definite technique and 
the discovery of principles which may be given a practical applica- 
tion; whereas the attempt to come to an understanding of the whole 
of social reality gives us no possibility of a scientific method. 

Our difficulty in rural sociology is that we have been attempt- 
ing a general description of rural life without any clear concept of 
just what we are seeking to do. This has been a necessary stage of 
orientation in a new and unexplored country; but if we are now to 
make progress in a scientific description of our phenomena which 
may form the basis for the discovery of principles of general appli- 
cation, we must now grapple with the question of just what our field 
of study is. General social surveys, studies of the standard of liv- 
ing, housing surveys, etc., have all given us an invaluable knowl- 
edge of rural life essential and useful for programs of rural welfare; 
but only incidentally have they made any contribution to sociology 
as ascience. Let us briefly consider, therefore, what investigations 
may be made in rural sociology which will directly contribute to so- 
.ciology as a science. Arranged under the same phases cf sociology 
as outlined above, the following are suggested as tlustrative: 

1. Structure-—We heed a more precise and thorough knowl- 
edge of the structure of rural groups. While investigations of the 
rural neighborhood have given us a fairly good notion of its struc- 
ture, the concept of the rural community is still hazy and debatable. 
To what extent is it a reality, and to what extent a sociological 
myth? When is 4 community really a community and when only 
the name of an area, and what are the interrelations of groups with- 
in a community which will enable us to distinguish different types 
of communities? 

2. Classification-——We now have no. basis of classification for 
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voluntary groups except that based on “interests,” which, as Sim- 
mel has shown, is unsatisfactory for any understanding of the 
group as such, however useful it may be for dealing with a concrete 
situation. May we not, through a study of group structure, discover 
classifications which will give us principles of real practical value? 
For instance, are there not common structural elements in all 
groups of young people which have an adult leader, such as Sun- 
day-school classes, Scouts, Four-H clubs, etc.? Do groups which 
depend upon an employed leader, such as churches, chambers of 
commerce, and co-operative associations, belong to a commonstruc- 
‘tural type? What is the sociological significance of the corporation 
in contrast to the co-operative association? If we approach the 
study of these groups from the standpoint of their sociological struc- 
ture and functioning rather than that of their interests or purposes, 
we shall discover taxonomic characters which will bring out prin- 
ciples of importance for the applied science of social organization. 
A classification of insects into those which eat potatoes and those 
which eat cabbage is not of very much help in their control; what 
we want to know is their structure and habits as indicated in a gen- 
eral way by their classification in systematic entomology. 

3. Function—What are the typical relations between church 
and school, church and grange (or similar farmers’ organizations), 
and grange and school, within communities of various sizes?. What 
are typical relations between villages and surrounding farms and 
farmers’ groups, and what conditions determine these relations?’ 
Does the boys’ gang function the same in the village as in the city? 

_ 4. Social change-—What is the effect on the family of increas- 
ing the functions of the school? With the development of trans- 
portation by automobile, do institutions tend to become centralized 
or dispersed in a larger community area? With better transporta- 
tion, does the function of the small rural community change under 
the influence of the larger community? 

These topics are but indicative of the possible contributions of 
investigations in rural sociology to sociology as a science; and as 
we come to have a clearer concept of just what sociology is and of 

` "Cf. J. B. Gwin, “Community Relationships,” Social Forces, IV (September, 
1925), 104. ; | 
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its methods, we shall find an ever enlarging number of strictly so- 
ciological problems, for our difficulty is not in a lack of objects for 
study but in our lack of a methodology which will enable us to per- 
ceive the nature of the problems and how they may be studied. 
UI, SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

But if we should give more attention to sociology and social 
psychology from the standpoint of pure science, it should not be 
inferred that we are to neglect the ultimate aim as defined by the 
Purnell Act, “the development and improvement of the rural home 
and rural life,” or rural welfare. Indeed, the whole reason for in- 
sisting upon the development of sociology and social psychology 
as sciences is that unless we do so we shall have no scientific meth- 
od for attacking the problems of the applied science of social or- 
ganization. Social organization is the final aim of all our research. 
As previously indicated, it must be considered as an applied science 
as far as method is concerned, while it is an art—as the practice of 
medicine is an art—when it comes to the actual application of the 
technique to any given situation, An applied science consists of the 
application of the knowledge and principles of various sciences to 
some particular problem of human interest. Pure science organizes 
its data through the abstraction of one phase of the reality studied; 
applied science organizes scientific data to solve the problem of a 
concrete situation. Applied science not only utilizes pure science 
but also involves the use of the scientific method in solving its 
problems. By way of illustration we may take economic ento- 
mology. Entomology is the science of insects, and formerly con- 
sisted of little more than a study of insect anatomy and systematic 
entomology, or taxonomy, and some general observations on the 
habits of insects. But the real importance of entomology is in ap- 
plied or economic entomology—the control of injurious insects. 
Now economic entomology utilizes systematic entomolagy, but it 
. is by no means a mere application of it. It seeks means of insect 
control. It therefore tries to find the vulnerable spot in the life of 
the insect under study and to apply or invent “remedies” which 
will be fatal when rightly applied. To discover where the insect 
is vulnerable requires not only the use of systematic entomology, 
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anatomy, and physiology, but a knowledge of its life-history and 
habits and ecology. When means of control are sought, the econ- 
omic entomologist must have at his command not only a knowl- 
edge of any chemical and mechanical mèans of directly killing the 
insect but also in many cases he must know all about the culture of 
the crop or the life of the animal affected. He must, therefore; ap- 
ply the knowledge of numerous sciences. In so far as he finds cer- 
tain means of control generally applicable to certain types of in- 
sects or situations, he gradually discovers principles of insect 
control, just as the physician does in the treatment of disease; and 
so in time he builds up a new body of scientific knowledge and 
principles. He is at once a technologist and a scientist. 

In like manner the applied science of social organization at- 
tacks the problem of social welfare, utilizing sociclogy and social 
psychology, but also calling to its aid history and economics, eth- 
nology and biology, and, indeed, whatever social, biological, or 
physical science is necessary to enable it to understand the situa- 
tion and secure the best adjustment to meet human needs. Applied 
social science differs, however, in that it is rarely possible to secure 
actual experiments under controlled ‘conditions. 

Innumerable problems of social welfare present themselves 
which may properly be subjects of investigation in social.organiza- 
tion. For example, is the small rural community being supplanted 
by the larger community unit? If so, to what extent is this desir- 
able, and to what extent or under what circumstances should the 
small unit be preserved, and how may this be done? Such a prob- 
lem involves first the determination of certain facts within the 
sphere of rural sociology. It is obviously a problem of “social 
change.” But it also involves the determination of what is socially 
desirable—a problem in social ethics—the answer to which will in- 
volve another body of data from various sciences. Lastly, having 
determined what the trend of the social change is, whether it should 
and can be controlled, the question is how this control may be ac- 
complished. This question of “how” will be answered in part by 
social psychology, but it will also involve the data of other sciences. 

It must be evident, therefore, that social organization cannot 
be considered a branch of sociology, but in so far as it deals chiefly 
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with a study of groupings which are desirable, whether they þe 
groupings of locality. or groupings of individual groups in larger 
confederations, or the relations of groups, it will find its affiliation 
chiefly with sociology, for neither the other social sciences nor so- 


cial science as a whole is attacking such problems. Social organiza- _ 


tion’ is scientific in its method of procedure, and the by-product of 
its investigations will contribute to the sciences; but it is not itself 
a science, even though it may, like economic entomology, discover 
certain empirical principles of general application. This is chiefly 
because it must always introduce the ethical factcr of what ought 
to be; whereas science cannot say what is or is not desirable for 
man to do, although it may very largely, if not entirely, determine 
what is possible. It is impossible to separate this ethical: factor 
from the application of social science, for science does not, itself 


indicate what ought to be. There is, of course, a constant tempta- 


tion for man to accept the naive philosophy that whatever is is 
right; and we often seem to assume that because there is a definite 
social trend; it is, therefore, inevitable and consequently not open 
to an ethical evaluation. This.assumption that trends are inevitable 
is, of course, mere assumption. For example, theré is no question 
that the industrial system has injured the family as an institution, 
and the present tendencies toward family disorganization produced 
by industry seem. inimical to human welfare. Is this then inev- 
itable? Is it impossible so to organize industry that the family may 
be conserved? Although science cannot answer the ethical ques- 
tions, it can show what may be possible and can secure an objective 
consideration of the facts so that the answer to these questions may 
be more largely based on fact than on personal or cultural predis- 
position. 

The problems of rural social organization are so numerous that 
it is hardly necessary to attempt to catalogue them. Practically 
_all of the concrete problems of social welfare come within this field. 
Thus the adjustment of disorganized families is really a problem 
of social organization and must be approached irom the stand- 


points above indicated. So the question of leisure-time activities © 


for rural youth, and how their social life may be improved, is a 
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problem of social organization.. The study of rural -institutions® of 
all sorts is a field of investigation invaluable for purposes of social 
organization, but which must be approached from that standpoint. 

There is no lack of material for investigations in social organi- 
zation looking toward rural welfare. It is important that we attack 
those problems which are of immediate interest to our constituency 
and in whose solution scientific methods may make a contribution 
whose validity is scientifically demonstrable, for the application of 
our investigations is going to be made by the groups themselves, 
and if they are to make use of the results of scientific investiga- 
tions, they must be convinced that science has a method which is 
superior to mere common sense in working out the complex social ` 
problems of modern life. 

From the standpoint of the needs of rural life, most of our in- 
vestigations should be in the field of rural social organization. The 
chief purpose of this paper is to urge the importance of a more ade- 
quate methodology in this field. Social organization involves the 
application of sociology and social psychology, but it is much more 
than that. As workers in this field, it is important for us to realize 
the paucity of the data which sociology and social psychology give 
us and the necessity of establishing these sciences if we are to use 
them as the scientific basis for an applied science. On the other 
hand, we must appreciate the fact that social organization involves 
various sciences and that as investigators in this field we must be 
prepared either to use the techniques of these sciences or to employ 
those who are qualified to do so. Effective social research involves 
much more than an adequate methodology, but I have the feeling 
that at the present time it is possibly the chiei limiting factor in the 
progress of the scientific investigation of rural life. 

° For a catalogue of these see my article “Social Research for Rural Life,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Fortieth Convention of the Assaciation of Land Grant Colleges, p. 
173. 
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ABSTRACT 


Rural sociology is becoming more and more scientific. Certain essentials in sci- 
entific methodology can be adapted from the older sciences. ‘These are: a definite 
method of procedure, limitation of the field and of problems, objectivity, and, on 
the part of the workers, an approach to the projects as pure scientists. Likewise 
there are evidences in the work of the rural sociologists which manifest certain sci- 
entific tendencies. These aspects are: distinctive methods and techniques character- 
izing each project, new methods of research emerging as products, the creation of 
, exact units of measurements, careful definition of the elements being studied, experi- 
ments in the field of community organization and social problems, and the use of 
the participant observer idea. Rural sociology will become a science only through 
painstaking, detailed, and long-continued work in research. 


Sociology, both urban and rural, is gradually emerging from 
the dominance of the philosophical, psychological, ethical, and bio- 
logical concepts, and in the process the workers in the field are 
earnestly endeavoring to develop a body of scientific methodology 
especially applicable to the subject. Since the strong impetus has 
recently been given to the development of rural sociology in the 
colleges of agriculture, it is being forced to evaluate its methods 
and findings by the standards of the more exact sciences. Rural so- 
ciologists are, therefore, aware of their inadequate scientific tech- 
nique. 

The methodology of any science consists of two aspects: its 
techniques or tools and its methods of handling both the techniques 
and the data. Biology advanced after the invention of the micro- 
scope, which is the technique or tool of the science; the microscopes 
of sociology are yet crude; we need greater perfection in them, and 
the invention also of balances and test tubes. 

Furthermore, if sociology is to become a science it must follow 
-a scientific procedure. Also, in view of the complexity of our sub- 
ject matter, the accumulation of a large number of data is essential 
if laws and principles are to be discovered inductively. Likewise, 
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a mass of collected material is of no value unless its different ele- 
ments are comparable. This-necessitates a similarity in classifica- 
tion, or, in other words, the following by the morse ofa common 
method. 

Essentials in methods have evolved through i work of the 
exact sciences which are applicable to the field of rural sociology. 
In addition, the work of the rural sociologists up to the present has ` 
not been in vain. Thus, we shall try to examine a few of these es- 
sentials of the scientific method as they apply to our own problems, 
and also make an inventory of the tendencies which are manifest in 
various pieces of research. 


ESSENTIALS OF A SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


Methods and techniques in sociology come from two sources: 
principles of procedure that have been found valid in exact 
sciences, and the inventing of and experimenting with new meth- 
ods. The material of rural sociology cannot be put on scales, be 
subjected to measurable physical pressures, or held over a flame in 
a test tube. It deals with various aspects of reality which are, or 
are in process of becoming, resultants of human activities; and ac- 
cordingly the conditions under which observations are oa cannot 
be fully controlled. However, a few general and essential prin- 
ciples, or laws of method, common to all sciences in research are ` 
applicable to rural sociology. An analysis of these essentials con- 
stitutes this, the first part of the main body of the paper. 

A definite method of procedure is the first.essential of all scien- 
tific work. Thus the scientific process involves three steps: (1) the 
accumulation of facts or data through observation which may or 
may not be carried out through experimentation; (2) the classi- 
fication of these facts; and (3) the discovery of the relationships 
or the lack of relationships between them. The pursuing of such an 
operation is not peculiar to the scientist; each normal individual in | 
a restricted manner acts in accordance with this course, thereby, 
both consciously and unconsciously, making his adjustments in 
life. But in contrast to the average man’s looseness in procedure, 
one can say that the making of careful, systematic; objective, and 
unbiased observation, the guarded‘and vigilant placing of findings 
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in separate categories, and the accurate detection of the interrela- 
tionships between the classifications are the distinctive character- 
istics of science. Indeed, the discovery of order and meaning in the 
groupings and institutions of farm and village life is the goal of 
rural sociology. 

Limitation of the field and problems is the second essential of 
research, Sociology, whether it is general, rural, or urban, mist be 
definitely limited, since it cannot include all phenomena of human 
society. A science abstracts specific elements of a total reality and 
analyzes them from a distinct angle. Thus no one science has given 
to us all the characteristics and elements of such a simple substance 
as water. Chemistry has discovered its chemical content, physics 
has revealed its pressures, and medicine still tries to uncover the 
various and unknown uses to the human body for which it can be 
employed. Rural sociology cannot study all social phenomena of 
rural society; different social sciences must approach them/from as 
many angles. The particular habitual reactions which individuals 
make in the various rural environments must be handled by the 
psychologists; the examination of the special theories and activi- 
ties by which the governmental groupings function belongs to the 
political scientists; and the price system in its relation to farm 
products is obviously the field of the economist. But the form and 
function of various groupings, institutions, and organizations char- 
acteristic of rural society constitute the peculiar subject matter of 
rural sociology, to which its investigations must be confined if it 
is to discover sociological principles. Rural sociology limits its 
analyses of rural society to an abstraction of form and function of 
types of rural groupings. 

An examination of the diverse fields included under the general 
heading of rural sociology is made at this point in order to clarify 
the last few statements and to show further the necessity of limita- 
tion of research projects. A careful scrutiny of textbooks and bul- 
letins which purport to be rural sociology reveals the following 
subjects: rural social problems, social psychology of rural life, com- 
munity organization, and rural sociology proper, if the foregoing 
limitation of rural sociology as form and function of rural groups 
is tenable. I am willing to admit that perhaps for some time to 
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come these different lines of research must be handled under the 
general heading of rural sociology, but if the obligation for investi- _ 
gation in all these fields continues to rest upon the rural sociolo- 
gists, the first requisite is a clear distinction of subject matter, ob- 
jectives and methods for each. Do the social problems of rural life, 
such as child labor, bealth, delinquency, and poverty, belong any 
more to sociology than to economics, political science, medicine, ed- 
ucation, or religion? Indeed, I sometimes wonder what the sociolo- 
gist has to talk about in the way of problems when the specialists 
in these several lines of endeavor have offered their contributions. 
Much effort has recently been placed on standards of living studies 
under the direction of Dr. Kirkpatrick, but do the findings belong ~ 
to rural sociology, economics, or home economics? Since the find- 
ings are largely in terms of dollars or the price system, a differentia- 
tion of fields would place these studies in economics. An examina- 
tion of the standard of life as an index of culture, rather than the 
measure of the economic plane of living, falls within the domain of 
rural sociology, but this phase of the subject has thus far been 
neglected. 

The delimitation of subject matter not only is necessary in se- 
lection of the field, but is especially and unequivocally requisite in 
defining a problem. The choosing of a subject like “The Social 
Consequences of the Changed Methods of Transportation and 
Communication,” which is justifiable for a class discussion, is un- 
warrantable as a subject of investigation by any canon of scientific 
procedure. It is too broad; it lacks sufficient limitation. A defen- 
sible subject, and one that is sufficiently specific for the attainment 
of scientific results, would be “The Change in the Religious Group- 
ings in a Selected Locality Due to the New Methods in Transporta- ` 
tion and Communication,” 

A third essential is objectivity. A rigid adherence to the study 
of objective phenomena is a fundamental requisite if methodology 
in rural sociology is to acquire scientific standing. The psycholo- 
gists may be able to explain certain processes relative to individual - 
activities in subjective terminology, like complexes, conflicts, 
urges, drives, and attitudes, but the sociologist is dealing with 
forms, which are the resultants of group activities and which may 
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be interpreted only in terms of external, objective facts. If the re- 
search workers confine their endeavors to rural social problems, 
_ community organization, or rural sociology proper, as above indi- 
cated, scientific results in terms of deducted laws, principles, and 
relationships can be obtained only by holding to impersonal, un- 
feeling, external data. 

The most fruitful results have been obtained by adherence to 
the objective even in the field of rural social psychology. The find- 
ings of Stuart Rice in his The Farmers and Workers in American 
Politics exemplifies the point. Thus with the farm population hav- 
ing a relatively high percentage of young farmers, and in particu- 
- lar places where a high percentage of land was mortgaged and there 
was a low valuation of farm property, the author found that a po- 
litical revolt followed an economic depression.’ 

Moreover, note the differences in the two following queens 
both by the same author,’ James M. Williams: 


Being thus simple, it is to be expected that there would be a marked in- 
crease of social activity during and following the period of unprecedented 


prosperity, 1879-84. .... For instance, the prosperity of 1879-84 caused 
several farmers to buy fast horses. ... . A great increase in dancing and 
theatre-going directly followed prosperity. .... Again, the churches bought 
new organs during our prosperous period..... Prosperity caused a great in- 


crease in travelling. .... 


It is interesting to trace the optimistic attitude as it has survived through 
the vicissitudes of religious doctrine. Farmers who seem to have no religious 
beliefs at all still have lingering evidences of this attitude. .... Talk witha 
farmer about the limited supply of coal and he may say, ‘Well now have you 
ever noticed that whenever we had any real need there always was somebody 
smart enough to invent a new way to supply it. So I think when the coal beds 
run out somebody will invent a new fuel.” 


The first quotation deals with the objective facts; the second only 
with subjective inferences. The former has scientific value; the 
latter is interesting reading. 

As a final essential, research in the sociology of rural life must 
~ be approached as a stüdy of pure science. He who wòuld collect 
* Op. cit. 


* The first from An American Town, “Columbia University Studies” (1906) p 
115; and the second from Expansion of Rural Life (Knopf, 1926), p. 245. 
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and classify sociological facts and draw consequential deductions 
therefrom cannot be too much concerned about their immediate ap- 
plication. A few outstanding personalities may be scientists and at 
the same time reformers or propogandists, but they are rare. Only 
lately the newspapers have told us about the discovery of the cath- 
ode ray, the full significance of which no one can tell. What is to 
be done with it remains for the practical man, the person who ap- 
plies discoveries to the problems of everyday life, and perhaps even 
commercializes them. Another illustration from physics is helpful. 
Michael Faraday discovered the principle of electromagnetism 
prior to 1850, James Clark Maxwell formalized the principles of 
it into mathematical relationships about 1870, and we are now us- 
ing the facts in the construction and use of gas engines and radios. 
Much of the early investigation on the rural church was done by 
those who were going out to reform it, and the findings were col- 
ored always by the assumption of the rightness of the institution. 
But when the Institute of Social and Religious Research scientifi- 
cally determined the facts, and published a few statements about 
the large amount of missionary money being wasted, a construc- 
tive policy of procedure was possible. Thus the first duty of the 
rural sociologist as a scientist is to discover the significant facts 
and principles regarding the group relationships in rural society, 
and leave to the extension worker, preacher, teacher, and private 
citizen the application of the findings. 


TENDENCIES IN RESEARCH METHODS 


Progressive accomplishments in rural sociological: research 
shown in recent publications indicate several tendencies toward an 
evolution in scientific methods and techniques. Our concern is now 
with these tendencies. 

First, distinctive methods and techniques characterize each re- 
search project. The objective of the project, subject matter, and 
the amount of money available and time are the immediate deter- 
miners of procedure. Obviously, in the formation of each plan sug- - 
gestions must be adapted from all sources, but such action does not 
preclude the possibility or necessity of each study having a method 
peculiar to itself. Thus tools or techniques have been created, each 
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of which is adapted for special types of procedure, and each of 
which is more or less recognized. Six different techniques are in use 
in collecting material. They comprise the questionnaire, the sur- 
vey, the case record, including both the individual and group or 
institution, the document, the interview, and the diary.’ The spe- 
cial form that each may take depends on the locality, people from 
whom information is to be obtained, purpose, time, and personality 
of the research worker. This generalization holds true for the 
diary, document, or interview, as well as the questionnaire or sur- 
vey. 
The system employed, or the method, in the classification and 
making of deductions from assembled material is again dependent 
on the object to be attained. Maps, charts, graphs, tables and sta- 
_ tistical correlations are all to be found in more or less common 
usage. The place and value of the map have been recognized since 
the publication of Dr. Galpin’s bulletin on The Social Anatomy of 
an Agricultural Community. Tables and charts are as old as our 
census volumes. Correlations are much more recent, but their use- 
fulness is gradually becoming more and more perceptible. No rules 
can be given which will govern when one should be employed and 
when another; the worker must decide this on the basis of the 
availability of the data. 

A second tendency clearly recognizable is thet new methods 
and techniques of research emerge as products; they are not ends, 
but resultants of the processes of seeking and discovery. Leaving 
our own field for a parallel situation, the evolution of the plow af- 
fords an illustration. This farming tool passed through various 
phases of evolution in accordance with such factors as need, type 
of soil, and the general spread of population toward the. West; it 
evolved coincidently with the increasing necessity of cultivation. 
The plow is-to raising corn what method and technology are to our 
investigations. Accordingly, neither techniques nor methods can 
be created as an abstraction, but in conjunction with the particular 
and diversified projects. Out of numerous and perhaps fragmen- 
tary but detailed pieces of investigation are coming and will come 


*See the brief discussion of these by Kolb in Proceedings of Amer. Sociol. Soc. 
for 1925, p. 271: 
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a composite body of methodology. All older sciences have passed 
through the same successive stages as both general and rural soci- 
ology are now going through; methods have evolved in response to 
and in accordance with the ever augmenting body of scientific 
knowledge, which is accomplished only after the expenditure of 
much time and effort on diversified attempts by many workers. 

The third tendency shown in recent investigations is the crea- 
tion of units, both of measurement and of expression in exact mean- 
ing. Necessarily, what the specific unit of measurement is depends 
on the field of investigation. Dr. Kirkpatrick, in his The Standard - 
of Living in a Typical Section of Diversified Farming, established 
such a unit, which he called “social values.” The term was rather 
_ broad, including “values resulting from education,” those “arising 
through .. . . forms of association manifested in the disposition 
of the members of the family to improve their. immediate environ- 
ment,” “to use their leisure time beneficially,” and “to take part in 
neighborhood and community activities.”* Truly these partake of 
subjective judgments and lend themselves to inaccuracies, but they, 
denote an effort at scientific measurement through the creation of 
a unit. The making use of this principle has given great impetus to 
the advancement of rural economics. “Labor income” as well as 
price has a distinct meaning for the workers in this field. 

Other units being devised and usedi in our own subject com- 
prise “indexes of mobility and permanency” in explanation of pop- 
ulation movements, “column inches,” attendance interest,” and 
“social contacts.” The index of mobility or permanency may be 
employed in determining the movements or stability of a popula- 
tion, and in the discovery of the relationship of population shifting 
and change to institutional and organizational forms. The re- 
searches into the ecology of the city on the part of the Department 
of Sociology, University of Chicago, the publications of Dr. Galpin, 
and a forthcoming bulletin by Dr. Sanderson suggest these indexes. 
The “column inch” measure was used by Dr. Taylor in his paper 
on “The Country Newspaper as a Town-Country Agency” in 1921 
_ at the meeting of the American Country Life Association, and by 
* Publication of the New York State College of Agriculture. l 
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Dr. Willey in his study of “The Country Newspaper” only re- 
cently. With regard to its use Dr. Willey says: 
All that can be done objectively is to record the amount of space given by 
the editors to various types of news. Knowing what attention the press is pay- 
ing to any type of news is the first step in knowing what the public at large is 
thinking. Certainly the first step in attempting to evaluate the press as a so- 
cializing agency is to know what kind of news it is including in its columns, and 
then the amount. Disregarding the suggestive qualities of this news, the mere 
fact that a certain amount of space is being devoted to certain types (religious, 
political, educational, etc.) calls these matters to the minds of the readers. 
5 


The “attendance interest” unit was effectively manipulated by Dr. 
Fry in his “Diagnosing the Rural Church.” Of it he says: 

This new unit of comparison is the amount of time that people contribute 
to their churches. In certain respects this is a more accurate basis for compar- 
ing one church with another than money or membership..... The method 
of determining the monthly amount of time that a church commands is by 
multiplying the average number of people who attend a given typ2 of service 
by the number of such services held a month.*® 


The unit “social contact” was devised by Dr. Hawthorn as a meas- 
ure of the social efficiency of institutions and organizations in a 
community. “Each organization is a nucleus around which talents, 
programs, and people gather. The number and type of social con- 
tacts developed through each organization determines its power as 
a socializing agency and its efficiency in contributing to the social 
life of the community.’ Thus the author characterizes the meth- 
od. Furthermore, the same investigator has reduced his data to 
mathematical formulas, which again is a method of science.® 

Concurrently with the employment of various units of meas- 
urement, statistical correlations are being increasingly brought 
into play to discover relationships. Correlations and mathematical ° 
formulas are continuously increasing in importance, but units of 
measurement must be devised before they are applicable. Mathe- 
matics is not the only method of fundamental significance for phys- 
ics, but it is one of the tools of that discipline. Likewise, sociologi- 

'P, 23. *P. 36. 

' H. B. Hawthorn, The Sociology of Rural Life, p. 71. 

* Ibid., p. 73. 
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cal data may be put into mathematical formulas and be subjected 
to statistical analyses, but, nevertheless, these are only instruments 
to aid in the discovery of sociological laws and relationships. The 
statistical method has been successfully adapted to sociological 
material by both Fry and Rice in the publications above referred 
to, but that does not preclude the advantageous use of other means, 
nor should it instigate a complete reliance on the statistical. The 
statistical method is not the only open sesame to lead to scientific 
methodology, even though when properly used it is of great value. 

A fourth tendency closely allied with the devising of units of 
measurement is the attempt to define accurately the elements being 
studied. Among the earliest writings concerned with neighbor- 
hoods and communities, no clear meaning was attached to either of 
these terms. However, since the publication of Professor Kolb, on 
Rural Primary Groups, and Drs. Sanderson and Thompson, on So- 
cial Areas of Otsego County, a tendency toward detail and accur- 
ate differentiation and definition in the field of source material has 
been manifest. Thus, to quote from Dr. Kolb: 

Various writings in the whole field of rural life and organization have tended 
to a rather insoluble confusion between the term “neighborhood” and ‘“com- 
munity.” Therefore, in an attempt to avoid this difficulty and to place the idea 
in question as clearly as possible, the rural primary group shall mean in this 
study that first grouping beyond the ijamily which has social significance and 
which is conscious of some local unity.® 
The statement of Drs. Sanderson and Thompson goes just a little 
farther. Thus: 

In attempting to answer this question, the authors recognized as two 
possible attributes for distinguishing neighborhoods, first, the amount of neigh- . 
borliness and the degree to which it was common'to the whole group, and sec- 
ondly, the common activities of the group or whether it functioned as a 
group.*° 
Both these terms are used very loosely in general literature and by 
workers in the field of social endeavor, but among the rural sociolo- 
_ gists accuracy is tending to prevail. This tendency has been further 
exemplified by the more recent publications by Professors Morgan 
and Howell on Population Groupings in Boone County, Missouri. 


"Pp. 5-6. 
v Social Areas of Otsego County, p. 11. 
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‘Thus the defining process is now in operation. The foregoing 
quotations well illustrate what Professor Lindeman has very well 
stated: l a 

Definition is not the first but rather the last step in scientific procedure. 
The scientists must first of all agree that they see the same thing before the 
concepts used to define can be defined ..... The assumption . .. . is that 
terms, words, concepts will be cumulatively defined and refined as the investi- 
gating process proceeds, and further that the present is a decidedly inappro- 
priate time for being dogmatic about definitions.21 ) 


A fifth tendency, the use of the experimental, is prevalent in 
two fields which readily lend themselves to experiments: commun- 
ity organization and rural social problems. Extension workers, 
teachers, preachers, social workers, and laymen are all trying to 
find ways to organize communities, and means of solving social — 
problems, but up to the present only exchanges of ideas have been 
practiced, with little systematic keeping of comparable records 
from which laws can be deduced. The forthcoming bulletin from 
the Department of Rural Sociology, University of Missouri, is an 
attempt in that direction. Likewise, the several programs which 
have been published really show what is being done. A vital or the 
vital step yet remains, namely, the making of careful comparison 
and deductions of principles. It appears that many know for them- 
selves what procedures can be successfully followed, but the formu- 
lation of laws is just beginning. Diversity in experimentation is 
the characteristic aspect of this tendency at present, but out of 
this must gradually evolve unity. This setting up of hypotheses _ 
and testing them in these two fields is a distinct method of science 
and denotes the bend of rural sociology in that direction. 

We turn to the last and a recent tendency, a consideration of 
the “participant observer, ” the idea of which has been contributed 
to the field of rural sociology by Professor Lindeman. The gather-. 
ing of material in research through the participant-observer meth- 
od is a new departure in scientific method and is unique to the so- 
cial sciences. It may be used either in the observance of the usual 
phenomena of group, institutional, and societal activities and proc- 
esses, or it is especially adaptable in experimenting with commu- 

aE. C. Lindeman, Social Discovery, pp. 160-61. ) 
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nity organization and attempting to solve problems. The prime 
necessity in the procedure of the participant observer is that he be- 
come a part of the functioning group. His part is not that of leader, 
but that of one who gives and takes, one who only contributes his 
share in stimulating and interstimulating of discussion within the 
group and similarly aids in the arriving at group decisions. Two 
dangers are present in the exercise of this method: subjectivism 
and the assumption of leadership or advisership by the observer. 
When either of these enters biased conclusions will be the result; 
the report is likely to be a picture of the feeling of the observer 
rather than an accurate account of what has taken place.. Even 
though Professor Lindeman seems in one part of his book to ap- 
prove of subjectivism, in another portion he fully states the situa- 
tion. Thus: 

One of the “inside” observers of Group A was cumulatively inpressed with 
the sinister. and dishonest methods used by the opposition—the middlemen. 
This impression grew until he found himself minimizing the strength of the 
_ Opposition openly while at the same time gave it maximum importance se- 

cretly. With this conflict raging in his own mind, he finally came to cast sus- 
picion upon numerous officials .... within his group. This conflict ulti- 
mately caused him to sever his connections with the organization.1*" 
As yet it is impossible to see just where the use of this idea may 
lead, but it is an indicator of a tendency of the full significance of 
which we have little appreciation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The exact sciences have given to rural sociology a body of es- 
sentials which may guide research efforts. Up to the present, diver- 
sity of efforts has characterized the investigations in this field, but 
a body of methodology is in process of emergence. Manifold efforts 
must be made and many projects completed before rural sociology 
can claim for itself a method which marks it as a science. Merely 
because certain tendencies are manifest, this body of subject mat- 
ter cannot be said to be scientific. But through plodding, patient, 
detailed research, we may hope that in a few decades our field of 


2 Social Discovery, pp: 191 and 272. These references include both the conten- 
tion for the subjective and the illustration of its difficulty. 
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endeavor may take its place by the side of other sciences and be - 
used to benefit humanity as chemistry or biology is today. 


DISCUSSION 


It is well for us as sociologists not to lose sight of the fact that our 
subject is a science. A new science comes into existence whenever man 
` tries to explain phenomena and problems’ which are not, or cannot be 
satisfactorily understood by the use of science antecedent to it. Sociol- ` 
ogy, even if it is new, can well claim the rank of a science. The relation- 
ship between the existence of a science and its exactness is not a neces- 
sary one, although exactness is highly desirable. This quality develops 
as continued observations, experiments, and investigations are made in 
‘the field. It cannot be achieved in a short time. Surely, Dr. Melvin re- 
fers to exactness when he says: “It [meaning sociology] is becoming a 
science, and in the process the workers have perceived and at present 
recognize the importance of using scientific methods.” 

The method of science is always the same no matter what the sub- 
ject matter may be. Its content varies as widely as the phenomena of 
life itself. It is doubtful if the methods for developing social sciences’can 
ever be the same as those for physical sciences. In the latter the subject 
matter is concrete, tangible, and experiments can be more easily made 
than in the social sciences. The laboratory affords an ideal condition for 
experimentation and investigation. Variant and disturbing factors can be 
eliminated or controlled. Laws and norms are derived from facts secured 
under these controlled conditions. In sociology the problem is very dif- 
ferent, because (r) the phenomena to be explained are extremely com- 
plex, and (2) it is not possible to eliminate varying or disturbing factors 
as can be done in a laboratory experiment. Consequently, the main ap- 
proach to exactness in understanding social phenomena must be, not 
through laboratory experiments, but through statistics. At the present 
time many factors influencing social problems cannot be stated in quan- 
titative terms, so deductive methods will have to suffice until quantita- 
tive measures are worked out. The most important tendency mentioned 
in the latter part of this paper illustrates very well that commendable 
` progress is being made in getting accurate measurements of social phe- 
nomena. ‘“The column inch,” “the social contact unit,” “the amount of 
time people contribute to their churches,” and others are certainly sig- 


nificant beginnings. 
Dr. Melvin warns us that the statistical method is not the only 
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method which can be used in research work, but concludes this part of 
the discussion with the statement that “when properly used it is of great 
value, and each investigator needs to- familiarize himself with its tech- 
nique.” “Properly used” is, no doubt, the most important part of this 
statement, and all of us would like to know what the proper use of statis- 
tics in sociological research is. This phase of the subject is not disclosed. 

Now, as a matter of fact, statistics is never the only -method used. 
No good statistician would admit that it is. Statistics is a tool to help in 
deductive analysis, just as are ordinary charts, maps, diagrams, and case 
studies, But, of all of these, statistics is the best because it is the most 
exact, and sociologists cannot go astray by using it. It is the misuse of 
statistics, rather than the use, which Professor Melvin apparently so 
earnestly wants to discourage. 

How are statistics likely to be misused? Many times, there is likely 
to be too great reliance upon statistical measures such as coefficients of 
correlation, standard deviation, and others. If there are ten factors, for 
instance, all obviously influencing a social situation, it does not help 
much to correlate three or four of them if the others cannot be so meas- 
ured. Correlation, especially, must be used with discretion. Again, there 
is danger in misusing the random sample. The assumption in the theory 
of random sampling is that a certain number of items shall be chosen at 
random, and that these items will represent the whole universe (statis- 
tically speaking). Obviously enough, items should be taken to show sig- 
nificant trends, and until new items selected tend to conform to these 
trends. When this point is reached, the sample is sufficiently large and 
additional items will probably not be worth the time and expense in- 
volved in getting them. Circumstances will have to determine how large 
a sample is necessary and possible in any particular case. | 

Undue caution regarding the accuracy of any particular item is to 
be avoided also. Provided there is no bias, a careful estimate by two hun- 
dred persons regarding how many hours of time during a year they have 
spent working in connection with some social organization, such as a 
church, is of more value than a similar estimate of time spent by twenty 
people figured out to the nearest quarter-hour. There is more than one 
way to arrive at scientific truths and generalizations. Accuracy is always 
highly desirable, and rural sociologists must strive for it, but if carried to 
extremes it inhibits effective work. 

There are five processes for collecting material enumerated in the 
latter part of this paper. The questionnaire and the survey are familiar 
methods. The document and the diary are least used and represent es- 
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Sentially the historical method of approach. Case records and the inter- 
view are perhaps the newest methods and warrant more consideration. 
Recently the case record or case study has been used with rather striking 
_results. How much we can expect from this method is not certain. Seem- 
ingly it is most useful in giving us new leads—in showing us what com- 
binations of factors exist, as Professor Giddings would say.** It is always 
important to find what new combinations of factors there are, but if gen- 
eralizations are made, a number of cases must be studied in order to find 
out how frequently and under what circumstances the newly discovered 
combinations occur. In other words, it is necessary to resort to the use of 
statistical methods. 

Just what connotation is intended for the word “interview” is not 
given, but if Professor Melvin means by it an attempt to discover and 
understand complexes, conflicts, urges, drives, and attitudes, it would be 
interesting for him to explain how an investigator may use this method 
and still conform to the requirements of scientific procedure outlined in 
the first part of this paper. For we read: “Indeed, no greater need or 
rule exists, if methodology in rural sociology i is to acquire scientific stand- 
ing, than that of holding to objective data.” ; 

In conclusion, it is well to add the thought that the rural sociologist 
certainly is interested in focusing his attention on group forms and group 
processes. After a problem centering around this major theme is clearly 
defined, the investigator may feel free to get from any source data which 
are pertinent to the solution of his problem. 


C. R. HOFFER 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


‘ Dr. Melvin says the inflexible law of scientific procedure calls for: 
first, the accumulation of facts; second, the classification of facts; third, 
the discovering of relationships. I think a fourth step should be added, 
which in reality becomes the first step. This step is to work out, on the 
basis of a Sound deductive analysis in terms of social theory already com- 
monly accepted, the elements in the problem which is being attacked, the 
units of measurement to be used, the types of coefficients to be sought, 
and the general nature of the results expected. I do not have in mind any 
forecasting of the exact quantitative results to be obtained, but merely 
of the type of results expected. I am sure investigators who carefully 
analyze their problem in this way can guide their studies so as to secure 
much greater efficiency from the same expenditure of time and money 


“F, H. Giddings, The Scientific Study of Human Society, p. 93. 
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than if they rush out and collect a mass of data and then see what they . 
can get out of it. Too many of. our research, projects are fact-finding 
studies without regard to the value of the facts for purposes of establish- 
ing principles. This is the meeting place of social theory and research. 
Social theory guides research and research adds to the body of theory. 

A second point is that research in rural sociology should be limited 
to form and function of the various institutions and organizations char- 
acteristic of rural society. I agree that much of the literature published 
as rural sociology falls under diverse heads. Yet I cannot agree that the 
classification should be the one stated by Dr. Melvin, namely, rural so- 
cial problems, rural social psychology, rural organization, and the form 
and function phases of rural institutions and organizations. Social psy- 
chology and social organization are merely different phases of the same 
problem and also of the form and function of groups and institutions. 
We must study each to know the others. I believe much of the material 
classified under rural social problems comes naturally under the form 
and function phases of organizations and institutions. Some of the rest 
should be thrown out of the category of serious literature. I should like 
to ask who, if not the rural sociologist, is going to carry on the brilliant 
work of men such as Georg Hansen, Otto Ammon, G. V. de la Pouge, and 
others who studied the migrations and selective relationships existing be- 
tween rural and urban groups and between the social one in both rural 
and urban populations. 

I fully agree with the point that there should be a limitation of the 
subject matter of any research project. Yet I wish to point out that this 
limitation may easily be carried too far. We must reckon with the gen- 
eral stage of advancement of our science, and stage of development of re- 
search in a given division of the field, as to whether a study should be 
macroscopic or microscopic in nature. Numerous studies spent on such 
minor items as, for example, the selection of shoes in a living budget, 
will avail us little if we do not yet know the general principles underly- 
ing a farmer’s choice in the distribution of his major expenditures þe- 
tween farming, investments, and improved living. 

I heartily agree with the statement of the relationship between sci- 
entists and reformers. While the social scientist is interested in improv- 
ing rural life, he is willing to take his time and study the matter for a 
generation or so in order to be sure he is right. There is too much of sub- 
jectivism about the reformer. His nature craves action. Often the net re- 
sult of his actions is harm rather than good. 

The six different processes used in collecting material were named 
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the questionnaire, the survey, the case record, the document, the inter- 
view, and the diary. I feel very critical of this classification of research 
tools. I do not think the so-called interview: without use of a guidance 
sheet like the questionnaire or survey blank has justified itself as a sci- 
entific procedure. Of course a student may improve himself by inter- 
viewing the persons being studied, but I seriously doubt if he will estab- 
lish a scientific procedure according to the principles we have already 
discussed unless he is willing to go at it systematically. I think we should 
use some such terminology as the questionnaire interview, the survey in- 
terview, 'and.the continuous interview, such as is represented by the 
statistical route used in farm-management studies, and the yearly record 
' books. I sincerely doubt if the use of the diary has justified itself. Peo- 
ple do not put the truth in diaries. They are too subjective to analyze 
themselves. Do you think Nietszche could explain the motive forces of 
his conduct in a diary? I have never been able to get farmers to explain 
their conduct in other than conventional rationalizing terms. Diaries 
may be good documentary references abcut other people and institutions, 
but I do not think they will be valuable scientific instruments in them- 
selves, ` 
_ The last point I should like to raise deals with statistical procedure. 
It seems to me that Dr. Melvin identifies the statistical method only with 
the correlation method. Statistical procedure includes all quantitative 
measurement. An ordinary frequency distribution is as much statistical 
as is a multiple correlation coefficient. After one has worked out his units 
of measurement and collected his data, what method can he use other 
than the statistical method? What he is calling the “experimental meth- 
od”-in social science appears to be nothing but trial and error. We can- 
not control the conditions of our experiment, nor can we repeat the trial 
under the same conditions. To the extent that we abandon quantitative 
methods, we abandon the methods of science in such a field as sociology. 
It will always be a hard task to convince scholars that thase portions of 
the field of social science which cannot be analyzed quantitatively are 
scientific. Undoubtedly much of our research will deal with elementary 
statistical methods such as enumeration and discussion of distributions 
and of attributes. However, that does not preclude the quantitative ap- 
proach to the subject. If there are limits to quantitative research in the 
field of sociology, as the gestalt and selbverstandtg school are at pains to 
point out, this only means that our primary job is to approach and en- . 
compass these limits as rapidly as possible. 

| C. C. ZIMMERMAN 
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ABSTRACT 


It is doubtful whether rural social investigation has thus far attained the status 
of research. It has been on too narrow a base both geographically and in sustained 
pursuit of basic facts and trends. The passage of the Purnell law provided for suffi- 
cient research funds at the state agricultural experiment stations to make it possible 
and probable that hundreds of thousands of dollars will be spent in the next few 
years in rural social research. In addition, other public bureaus and endowed agen- 
cies are doing research in the field. During the year 1926 there were almost ‘one 
hundred specific research projects being carried on in rural sociology in the United 
States. Many rural sociologists are poorly trained in the fundamentals of sociology 
and in research technique. Many agricultural experiment station directors do not 
yet see the significance of social investigation. Rural sociology is in competition for 
funds with so-called more practical: projects. Rural sociologists must, therefore, stop 
following fads and fancies and consistently pursue basic and fundamental researches. 
The rural environment is comparatively simple. Research in this field, as elsewhere, 
is conditioned by two chief conditions: knowing what is most important to discover, 
and knowing how to discover it. Research consists of (1) discovering new facts, (2) 
determining the consequence of known facts, (3) developing a body of principles, 
(4) developing a methodology. Rural sociologists should seek to do all these 
The first task before the rural sociologists is to develop research methods and trained 
research workers. The second task is that of developing an appreciation of rural so- 
clal research on the part of those responsible for research funds and research pro- 
grams, With the Purnell funds available, a division of rural social research in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and a number of endowed agencies now doing research in this field, the future is 
ee Universities should also enlarge their research programs to include this 

eld. 


Research is science in the making. Science used to be simply 
` defined as the classification of knowledge or as the description and 
explanation of phenomena. Only by use of such an inadequate 
definition can there be said to be any research in rural sociology. 
I suppose we rural sociologists do, to some degree, classify knowl- 
edge. We do describe rural social phenomena and we do attempt 
to explain them. Even so, there has been little, if any, rural social 
investigation which has risen to the level of science. 

= I would not make so bold a statement but for two reasons: 
first, because I am writing this as shop talk for rural sociologists, 
and, second, because there is considerable promise that a great 
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many hundreds of thousands of dollars will be expended in rural 
social research during the next ten years. The Purnell bill became 
a law two years ago. It provided for $20,000 for the fiscal year 
1925-26 to each state agricultural experiment station in addition 
to the Hatch and Adams funds from federal sources and such state 
funds as were already available; for an increase of $10,000 each 
year until and including 1929-30, at which time the Purnell funds 
will be $60,000 per station, if Congress appropriates the money, 
and $60,000 per year thereafter. The reason I mention the Purnell 
funds specially is because the arguments which secured the pas- 
sage of the bill were chiefly in behalf of research in agricultural 
economics, home economics, and rural sociology. These specific 
fields together with “production” are specifically named in the law 
as fields of research. 

For the academic year 1926-27 there have been in progress 
twenty-three Purnell rural sociology projects distributed in sixteen 
states. The total budget for these projects is over $60,000. In co- 
operation with these Purnell station projects or in addition to 
them, the Division of Population and Rural Life Studies of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has had, during the same year, fifty-eight proj- 
‘ects distributed in thirty-one states. The Research Committee of 
the Rural Section of the American Sociological Society reported 
twenty-seven other projects, carried on by such agencies as the In- 
stitute of. Social and Religious Research, United States Children’s 
Bureau, and other private or endowed agencies. After subtracting 
all duplicates due to co-operation between agencies on certain proj- 
ects, the committee calculated that there were ninety-seven sepa- 
rate investigations being carried on in rural sociology during the 
year. These projects in toto represent the expenditure of probably 
$z00,000 and the work of at least fifty persons. Studies were in 
progress during 1926 in thirty-one states. Purnell funds will prob- 
ably insure research in rural sociology in every state in the Union 
by 1930. A personnel of at least seventy-five persons will then be 
giving the major portion of their time to rural social research. It is 
evident that the rural sociologists can afford to be very earnest 
about their tasks and critical of themselves and their methods. 
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Rural social research in the United States can be said to have 
begun with Dr. C. J. Galpin’s study of The Social Anatomy of an 
Agricultural Community in Wisconsin in 1911. This was followed 
by Dr. Warren H.: Wilson’s rural church surveys from 1913 to 
1916, Studies—chiefly surveys—sprang up here and there in a 
haphazard manner until 1919, when the Division of Rural Life 
Studies was established in what is now the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the United States Department of Agriculture. This 
division then became somewhat a supervising agency. It had con- 
ducted or co-operated with colleges in about seventy studies previ- 
ous to the passage of the Purnell law. In the meantime something 
more than half a dozen agricultural colleges had begun expending 
some funds in conducting rural social research. The Interchurch 
World Survey was made in 1920 and was followed by the estab- 
lishment of the Institute of Social and Religious Research. A few 
other studies, such as the Gill and Pinchot Rural Church Studies, 
were promoted by individual persons or agencies. 

Rural sociology, therefore, had considerable foundation when 
the Purnell law was passed. With the passage of that law came the 
promise of rapid development, or at least expansion of research in 
this field. This expansion has already taken place and will un- 
doubtedly continue. The question is, What will be the contribu- 
tion to the knowledge of rural social phenomena and what the con- 
tribution to general and specific sociological research technique? 

The projects in rural social investigation have thus far been on 
too narrow a base. They have generally sought, and discovered, in- 
formation which is either interesting or useful—sometimes both. 
But there has been no systematic or widespread study of the same . 
phenomena, a systematic and patient analysis of which yielded 
anything approaching scientific generalizations. The rural sociolo- 
gists have made problem studies, institutional studies, community 
studies, population studies, and a few others. In doing so, how- 
ever, they have not all systematically attacked the same phases of 
the problems, isolated the same elements for analysis, or even used 
any one or few systematic techniques or technologies. The results 
are that their findings are not comparable and thus no generaliza- 
tion from their results is possible. They have not agreed upon 
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what their fields of investigation are, much less have they come to 
any agreement upon types of phenomena or situations which they 
will study. It is almost an axiom in science that unless a study Is of 
a type, the findings can be nothing more than a knowledge of un- 
related facts. | 

‘There have been two chief reasons for the shortcoming of rural 

social research. In the first place, rural sociologists have been com- 
pelled to carry on their investigations under conditions and circum- 
stances which have demanded quick results. The funds furnished 
for the studies have been granted upon the basis of demonstrat- 
ing a capacity to accumulate findings quickly, and the demand 
has been pressed that the findings should be practicable. If they 
could not be made practicable, then the idea was that the money 
would better have been spent on fertilizers, breeds, or nutrition, 
the findings concerning which the farmer could put to some use. In 
. the second place, rural sociologists have not been well-trained so- 
ciologists. They have not visualized either social structure or 
social processes. The first of these reasons is excusable to a degree, ` 
for state experiment station directors, under whose jurisdiction 
most rural sociologists work, must account for their funds in terms 
of recognizable and worthwhile findings. It is not excusable for 
rural sociologists to be poor sociologists, especially when rural soci- 
ologists are hyper-critical of general sociologists from whom they 
can learn much. As a matter of fact, many rural social phenomena 
are in common with or a part of other social phenomena. Many 
social processes are much the same in rural life as they are else- 
where. The rural sociologist is, therefore, studying the same phe- 
nomena and the same processes as other sociologists. It is true 
that the rural social environment is comparatively simple and the 
rural sociologist ought, therefore, to be able to make analyses 
which are impossible, or at least much more difficult, elsewhere. 
He cannot do it, however, unless he is first a trained sociologist and 
a rural technician after that. 

Rural sociologists have followed fads and fancies and particu- 
larly individual interests and sentiments. Eight or nine years ago, 
_there were a number of investigations under way attempting to 
study the social aspects of farm tenancy. About the time some 
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systematic technique ought to Have begun to be worked out, these 
studies gave way to others. About six or seven years ago a num- 
ber of attempts were made to discover and analyze primary rural 
social groupings. These have now been dropped. Then followed 
the Standard of Living Studies. Just now the majority of rural 
sociologists are shying away from this type. With the coming of 
the Purnell funds to the agricultural experiment stations, the rural 
sociologists have scattered widely. Instead of accepting the oppor- 
tunity to go to the bottom of some of the problems which had been 
partially analyzed; as would be done if one of the older sciences 
had suddenly found itself in command of elaborate funds to sup- 
port research, the field was filled with men who had not been 
trained in research, some of them not even trained in sociology, 
and these men attacked any and all sorts of problems in which 
they had a sentimental interest. No one claims that we came to 
any acceptable or trustworthy conclusions on any one of the three - 
projects mentioned above. We just dropped them. 

Considerable information was gathered on the problem of 
farm tenancy before it was dropped. Practically every conclusion 
drawn by those who studied this problem has since been disputed. 
Today no one knows the social causes and effects of farm tenancy. 
We do not know whose conclusions to accept. We know that farm 
tenancy is steadily increasing both absolutely and relatively in the 
United States. We know that the trend is different in different sec- 
tions of the country. We halfway see that a realignment of owner- 
ship and control of agricultural wealth is taking place in American 
life. We know that the same thing has happened in other areas of 
the world. We know that the process has been interrupted in some 
places and the trend turned in the other direction. But we do not 
know the why nor the how in any sure fashion and we do not know 
the social details or generalizations in these processes. If/chemists, 
physicists, or biologists had stopped as soon as they had gathered _ 
enough information on-a given set of phenomena to write a bulle- 
tin or as soon as someone had questioned their tentative conclu- 
sions, where would their sciences be today? Yet that is just what 
the rural sociologists have done. There is not a rural sociologist 
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today who has dedicated his time as a real specialist to this study 
and who knows and can prove something conclusively. — 

The second research problem referred to above might be — 
stated: To determine or discover that typical social group which 
appears next above the family in rural life, (a) what it is or has 
been, (b) what functions it performs, (c) how it is changing in 
structure and functions, and (d) the cause and effect of a, b, and 
c. Here again we started, got just far enough each to write a bul- 
letin, and stopped. A colleague and I worked a year on such a 
study, at the end of which time we were driven to the conclusion 
that our original hypothesis was wrong. Two other studies, in 
other states, seemed to find that the same hypothesis was correct. 
All three of us dropped the study, and none of us knows the real 
facts in any sure fashion today. Certainly no one reading the three 
bulletins could draw any generalization about rural primary group- 
ings. 
The third problem was Rural Standards of Living, and might 
be stated as follows: To determine the factors which influence 
rural standards of living: (a) income, (b) community facilities 
and agencies, (c) life-histories and social opportunities of farm 
families. A great number of these studies have been made. The 
project at one time bid fair to be one of national scope. Methods of 
measuring and equating factors-were being refined. Bulletins had 
been published on the subject, however, and many rural sociolo- 
gists began to belittle the project, say that it had not been fruitful 
or that it had been completed. The standard of living of the people 
who live on farms is the most important thing in rural civilization. 

Research in rural sociology, as at present organized, is limited 
in several respects: (1) Social phenomena are the same in rural 
as in other environments. Therefore, the research which must be 
strictly confined to rural areas is relatively restricted in variety 
and scope. (2) Much of rural social research is financed by agri- 
` cultural experiment stations and is forced into immediate applica- 
bility by competition with production and economic researches and 
extension programs. (3) Rural social situations are simple in com- 
parison to many other social situations and, therefore, more sus- 
ceptible of analysis. f 
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There are also some unique things about rural sociologists. A 
great many of them do not know much of any other than just rural 
sociology. They are cynical, arrogant, and even supercilious in 
their attitudes and expressions about what they call “theoretical 
and subjective sociologists.” They have followed their own inter- 
ests rather than the needs of rural communities or the criteria of 
science in their studies, and have, therefore, scattered badly. 

Rural social research like all research is conditioned by two 
chief problems: First, the problem of knowing what is most im- _ 
portant to discover, and, second, the problem of knowing how to 
go about discovering it. All sciences, even the most exact sciences, 
are limited by their techniques more than they are by their fields of 
phenomena. Evidences are at hand on every side to show that farm 
leaders, farm organizations and farmers themselves consider their 
economic and social problems the most pressing problems in agri- 
culture today. Evidence is also at hand to show that agricultural 
research is not résponding any too generously to their needs for 

‘knowledge in these fields. This condition is due to three chief 
causes: (1) the fact that adequate methodologies are not yet avail- 
able for the most trustworthy research, (2) the fact that those in 
control of agricultural research know so little about either eco- 
nomic or social problems that they do not encourage research in 
these fields, and (3) the fact that the so-called rural sociologists do 
not know sociology. Every one of these conditions can be changed. 

Dr. E. W. Allen made the following statement in a paper read 
at the 1925 annual meeting of the Farm Economics Association. 

True research may consist of: 

(1) Determining new facts of a permanent character, or pointing out new 
relationships among facts already known, i.e., placing old facts in new settings; 

(2) Deriving the consequences of known facts, thus enlarging the under- 
standing of them, of their manifestations, and what they may be expected to 
cause; 

(3) Developing a body of theoretical doctrines, commonly called princi- 
ples, to account for phenomena. 


Dr. John D. Black, of the University of Minnesota, states 
somewhat the same thing in the following way: 
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On the basis of objectives, there are three types of research projects need- 
ed in economics and sociology, as follows: 

First, projects designed to analyze and explain a particular situation, and 
develop a program of relief for it. 

Second, projects designed to develop economic and sociological principles. 

Third, projects designed to develop better methodology. 


Combining these two statements of fundamentals we should 
have a program of research designed to (1) discover new facts, 
(2) determine the consequences of known facts, (3) develop a 
body of principles, (4).develop methodology. Let us test these 
principles by the problems of social research. l 

First, what fields of research may we expect to prove most 
fruitful in new facts to be discovered? I shall give two as illustra- 
tions in the field of rural sociology: (1) the problem of the influ- 
ence in agriculture of different levels of the standard of living, and 
(2) the structure and functioning of rural communities. 

‘Second, what known facts have we at hand, the consequences 
of which are not apparent? Again I shall name two: (1) the in- 
fluence of industrialization upon rural standards of living and 
community life, and (2) a study of the process and significance of 
the reintegration or realignment of rural community life, incident 
to such things as the coming of consolidated schools, good roads; 
automobiles, etc. 

Third, what sort of social projects will make the greatest con- 
tributions in developing a body of economic and sociological prin- 
ciples? My answer to this question would be probably better cast 
in terms of a brief discussion than in terms of suggested specific 
projects. Any piece of honest and thoroughgoing research is bound 
to contribute to the development of principles. As Dr. Black says, 
in relation to economic research, “Every analysis of the relation 
_ between input of feed, fertilizer and labor and volume of output, 
is a’study in the so-called ‘law of diminishing returns.’” Similarly, 
_ any project in price or market analysis is a study in the so-called 
“law of supply and demand.” In sociology there is nothing that 
could contribute more to the development of a body of principles 
than some of the studies which I have already mentioned. The 
rural community, with its simplicity of organization, its relative 
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isolation, its few and for the most part non-competing institutions 
and associations, is the most apt laboratory in the world for ana- 
lyzing fundamental human behavior and human relationships. 
The trouble with the rural sociologists has been two things: (1) 
They have often not been well trained in general sociology. Rather 
than rural sociologists they have been merely rural technicians. 
(2) They have scattered so widely that the absence of compara- 
tive results has made generalization impossible. ; 
Fourth, what about methods? Rural sociologists as agricul- 
tural experiment station workers are in competition with the so- 
called exact: scientists. Whether the methods of these exact scien- 
tists are right or not, they are -set and traditionalized. They 
proceed for the most part upon the basis of rigid isolation of ele- 
ments in their situation and exact measurements of comparatively 
simple phenomena. Types with them are physical or genetic 
types that are stable, and they can, therefore, take a few speci- 
mens, analyze them in detail and proceed to generalize. They de- 
mand that the sociologist do the same thing. On the other hand, 
the sociologists are in competition with the economists, who, for 
the most part, are now specializing in statistical analysis. If there 
is no promise of getting coefficients of correlation, they do not 
proceed. They demand that the sociologist follow their lead. 
What is the rural sociologist to do, who knows that rigid isola- 
tion of a few samples may tell him nothing except just what it does 
tell him about those few samples? What is he to do about those 
tremendously significant situations which refuse to fall apart into 
elements, the quantities of which can be statistically correlated. 


My blue print would be as follows: First, decide what the ma- ` 


jor concerns of social life are. Second, decide which of these are 
paramount in rural life. Third, decide which of these paramount 
concerns demand study and analysis before programs for dealing 
with them can be constructed. Fourth, decide what the most ex- 
act methods of observation are which can be used, and use them. 
Fifth, present the data in the most quantitative ways possible in 
order that others may understand them just as we do. If we are 
really sociologists, if we know how to handle statistics, and if we. 
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will insist that we know our jobs better than anyone else and are 
anxious to do them, I believe we shall make distinct progress. 
In conclusion, I quote some excerpts from the research report 


to the Rural Sociology Section of the American Sociological So- 
clety, 1925. ! 

There are two chief tasks immediately ahead of the rural sociologists. The 
first task is that of developing research methods and trained workers in the field 
of rural social research. I£ congress continues to appropriate the funds which 
the Purnell Act contemplates there will be available an additional ten thousand 
dollars each year to each agricultural experiment station until the funds under 
this act reach $60,000 for the fiscal year, 1929-1930. Rural sociologists should 
get their share of the fund provided they are prepared to use tt advantageously. 

The second task is that of developing ir: the directors of the state experi- 
ment stations, a knowledge and appreciation of the field of rural social research. 
There is gain being made in this direction. Enlightened persistence is still 
needed. 

May I offer in conclusion some opinions concerning the nature of and 
prospects for rural social research in the future. ‘These concluding opinions of 
this report center chiefly about three classes of agencies upon whom the bur- 
dens and to whom the opportunities for research should fall, viz., rural sociolo- 
gists connected with state agricultural experiment stations; the Division of 
Population Studies and Rural Life of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture; and those agencies working under private endowment funds. 

It is fairly safe to assume that the research done under the auspices of the 
state experiment stations will have to be fairly well standardized, somewhat 
restricted in scope by the necessity of their findings being of immediate and 
clearly revealed practicability, and will have to make use of simple and quan- 
titative techniques. These conditions will be in the main salutary im that they 
wil develop a large body of trustworthy fects on the social problems most 
clearly recognized by rural people themselves and will express themselves in 
terms calculated to give rural social research its much needed scientific stand- 
ing. Once this task is well done both the funds and the sympathetic encourage- 
ment will probably be forthcoming for a greater latitude and greater magni- 
tude of accomplishment in the field of social research. 

Until the passage of the Purnell law, the Division of Population and Rural 
Life Studies of the United States Department of Agriculture was the sole na- 
tional official agency encouraging and promoting rural social research. The 
funds available for the promotion of the work of that division have been 
meager. This agency has, nevertheless, not only promoted and encouraged re- 
search in almost every aspect of rural social life but has co-operated in carry- 
ing out some elaborate pieces of standardized research of national scope. Its 

division of labor should remain the same in the future. It should have funds 
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to supplement state funds at state agricultural experiment stations and else- 
where, where for one reason or another sufficient funds are not available. It 
should accept the task and be given the funds and moral support essential to 
analyzing census data which are gathered. An illustration of such a task is the 
study in farm population and vital statistics. Every rural sociologist in the 
United States and all other persons interested in developing a larger and more 
trustworthy body of knowledge concerning rural people, their vitality, and 
basic conditions of life, should seek and use every means possible to make 
known the desirability of promoting the type of social research which this di- 
vision can best conduct. This division of our national government ought also 
to remain and grow as the chief co-ordinating agency of rural social research. 
In doing this it will perform for the feld of rural sociology identically the 
same function that the Bureaus of Plant Industries and Agricultural Chemistry 
do for their respective fields. 

To the endowed agencies will probably fall the more delightful task of 
pioneering new and unexplored fields of research. In this field must necessarily 
occur many false starts and futile searches. Such is always the lot of real re- 
search. The impatience and overhead of official public agencies do now and 
probably always will handicap and restrict the boundaries of research. For this 
reason those interested in the real spirit and contribution of research should 
lend support and encouragement wherever possible to voluntary and endowed 
research agencies. And I think we may go further and hope that some of the 
larger universities will recognize that research in rural sociology is as much a 
part of their tasks and opportunities as is research in any other field of social 
phenomena. 
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TE ABSTRACT 

The major problems dealing with farm life involve both the social and the eco- 
nomic aspects. Studies in either feld must be augmented by a consideration of the 
outstanding factors in the other field. This can be best achieved through joint re- 
search projects in which both interests are represented and which are conducted on 
a truly co-operative basis. While the various phases of such a co-operative study 
will each have its particular aspect, still these should be blended so as to correlate the 
two objectives in an attempt to make better family living the final objective of all 
effort in behalf of agriculture. 





In this paper no attempt will be made to encompass or to out- 
line the field of research in social science as applied to rural life. 
No time will be spent in trying to designate the respective parts of 
the field which fall to the sociologists and to the economists. Rath- 
er, an effort will be made to show (1) that in the major problems 
dealing with farm life both the social and the economic aspects are 
involved and (2) that studies in either field must be augmented by 
a careful consideration of the principal factors in the other field if ` 
they are to yield a maximum of results for time and money expend- 
ed in conducting them. Finally the attempt will be made to outline 
in project form one of several important problems awaiting solution 
through the joint efforts of sociologists and economists. 

That both the economic and the social aspects are involved in 
the major problems dealing with farm life is indicated by the dif- 
ferent viewpoints expressed by economists and sociologists who 
have visited and studied the rural life of Denmark during the past 
decade. Some of the economists, on their return, have concluded 
that the rural progress of Denmark i is due to economic manipula- 
tions, co-operative marketing primarily. Some of the sociologists 
have said, “It isn’t economic, it goes deeper than co-operative mar- 
keting, it is the spirit of Denmark’s rural people as expressed in her 
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folk schools and in her rural institutions.”. But some, and doubt- 
less the majority, of both the economists and the sociologists are 
agreed that it is a co-ordination of the economic and the social fac- 
` tors or aspects which have enabled rural Denmark to throw off 
her yoke of oppression. And this group of economists and sociolo- 
gists are pretty much in agreement, also, that only the fullest and 
the best directed use of htiman traits and human capacities can ac- 
count for the great strides made by this little kingdom during the 
past three-quarters of a century. 

Again, the fact that both economic and acai factors are inher- 
ent in the major problem is clearly evidenced in the principal stud- 
ies made in either field during the past two decades. For proof of 
this point, may we turn first to studies in the field of agricultural 
economics, including farm management, for recognition and con- 
sideration of certain social aspects? In one of the first and most 
far-reaching studies, made “‘to determine the best types of farming 
and the best methods of farm management for the given region” 
(I refer to an agricultural survey of Tompkins County, New York, 
by Warren and others, 1911) we note the following summary of 
recommendations resulting from a careful analysis of the situation 
in regard to schooling and to size of family: 

“The fact that the younger farmers are not on an average any 
better educated than the older ones, together with the importance 
of education for success in farming, seems to indicate that the ten- 
dency of present education is away from the farm. Many farmers 
have suggested the importance of teaching agriculture in’ the 
schools, in order to keep in school the boys who expect to become 
farmers,” and “The families on farms are too small for the best so- 
cial development either in the home, the school, or the church.” 

In a study of Size of Farm Business by Johnson and Foard, of © 
the University of Missouri, 1916, we have the following: 

Turning now from the economic to the social side of the farm business on 
various-sized farms, we find some interesting facts..... The total family liv- 
ing on the 26-acre-farm, including cash spent for groceries, etc., was only $230 
or a per capita cost of $62. The church contribution -was daly 62 cents per 


person. In the larger sized groups these figures increased fairly uniformly. The . 
201—400 acre farm spent $104 a person for family living and $2.87 a person for 


F 
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church contributions. This seems to indicate that the large farmer has a higher 
standard of living and devotes more to the maintenance of the church in his 
community. 


In another study, A Study in Vermont Dairy Rimini 1925, 
made to determine the factors involved in wise farm management, 
we find these statements: 


Did one want a basis for comparison between urban and rural conditions, 
data in regard to the movement of farm population are as convincing, if not 
more so, than are results of the detailed study and are far more easily secured. 
Of 213 farmers who owned and operated farms April r, 1922, 18 had disap- 
peared when the second year’s survey was taken in April, 1923. Of these de- 
partures, five apparently constituted a normal turnover due to deaths, sickness, 
advancing age, etc. There were in the course of the year three bankruptcy 
cases and six sales were apparently forced by the pressure of creditors, al- 
though no legal proceedings were instituted. Of the rest it is impossible to say 
to what extent economic pressure was a factor in causing their departure from 


~ the field. 


And finally, in a study of Farm Organization and Farm Profits 
in Tama County, Iowa, 1925, we are told that “no means have been 
devised as yet of comparing the relative ability of farmers i in their 
organization and management functions.” 

May we turn our attention next to several studies in the field of - 
rural sociology for recognition and consideration by the investiga- 
tors of factors pertaining primarily to the economic situation. 

Considering first a study of agricultural neighborhoods,* we 
note that “marketing was early a problem as it is today; and that 
there are 86 local institutions such as store, shop, cheese factory or ` 
creamery operating within 121 rural social groups.” It should be 
emphasized, the investigator states, “that this economic factor was 
after all fundamental in the life and origin of each group. Farm- 
ing was primarily in the struggle to get a living; it was the accepted 
occupation. It was only in times of stress or crisis that this econom- 
ic factor as such rose to a place of active attention in the group 
_ life; the remainder of the time it lay beneath the surface an as- 
-~ sumed loyalty.” (Note that we are not told the relative amounts of 
time of rising and lying dormant.) 

In the Social Aspects of Farm Tenantry, Cedar County, Iowa, 
by von Tungeln and others, 1923, we are told that “35 owners 


17. H. Kolb, Rural Primary Groups, Wisconsin Expt. Station Bulletin 51, 1921. 
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and 132 tenants gave information regarding the amount of cash 
equity they have in farms, farm equipment and live stock. Prac- 
tically the same percentage of tenarts as owners have small, aver- 
age, and large amounts of cash equity in farm land and farm prop- 
erty.” , | : 
Finally, we are informed, in Rural Soctal Organization in W hit- 
man County, Washington (Taylor and Yoder, 1926), that “the 
bank exerts a large influence on the economic life of the farmer of 
the section studied. The bank is a powerful institution as an eco- 
nomic factor in rural life,” and “problems of finance often confront 
the farmer.” 

The foregoing excerpts show the specific recognition by the 
farm economist of the social or human aspects and by the rural so- 
ciologist of the economic aspects or relationships of the problems 
under consideration. The recogniticn of both sets of factors as in- 
herent in the situation is indicated further by the partially success- 
ful endeavor of the so-called socio-economists to tether in one field 
while keeping their stakes driven somewhere in the other field. 

Note the following statement, from Farm Ownership and Ten- 
ancy in Texas (U.S. Depariment of Agriculture Bulletin 1068): 

Moves for social, educational, or heath reasons are relatively few. How- 
ever, it is Interesting to note that the best accumulators of both tenant classes - 
moved for these reasons in a greater per cent of all cases than is true of the 
poorest accumulators in each class of tenants. This indicates that the best ac- 
cumulators probably think more of social, educational, and family standards 
than do the poorest tenant accumulators, © 

Again, we are told in Landlords of Nebraska Farms (Unsverst- 

ty of Nebraska Bulletin 202, 1924): 
| Those who have retired from active farming should be encouraged in 
every possible way to support fmancially and otherwise the schools, roads, 
churches, recreations, and other forces of the commimity in which they have 
lived and perhaps continue to live and from which they draw all or a part of 
their sustenance. 

And finally we are advised in The Farmers’ Standard of Liv- 
ing (U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin 1466, 1926): 

If the ability to provide be regarded as a position making possible the at- 


tainment of a higher standard of living fcr the farm family, greater ability to 
provide must mean more comforts and satisfactions for the family which com- 
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forts and satisfactions must coordinate with the desires and demands of the 
individuals composing the family. Desires for higher standards of living and 
the ability to provide are both essential parts of the same process of farm fam- 
ily living. i 

These citations picture clearly the realization by the investiga- 
tors involved that studies in either field must be augmented by 
careful consideration of the principal factors in the other field if 
maximum results are to be obtained. If this point be granted, we 
' may turn our attention to a method or plan of procedure for one 
proposed joint co-operative study, “The relation of the farmer’s 
ability to pay to the standard of living provided for the farm fam- 
ily.” May we preface this outline with specific cases showing the 
practically untouched field for study? These cases are given as re- 
corded daily by a field worker taking survey records on the farm- 
er’s standard of living. 

Two families visited today were on about the same economic level appar- 
ently and had the same number-of children. Both inherited their farms, mar- 
ried sisters and started out on adjoining farms. The inside of one home was 
more like a pig-pen than a dwelling place. The other was a solendid well-kept 
home. There was no difference in the size of the houses. The children of one 
home were im high school, interested in music, talked of books they had read, 
had a library of one hundred books, and a wholesome outlook on life. The 
. other home had twenty books and no musical instruments, the children were 
dirty, cursed fluently and could talk only of hunting. The oldest daughter was 
just back from the city, where she said she had been a housekeeper. She had 
learned quite a bit of cute slang. Her father was a chronic grouch seemingly 
disgusted with himself, and the mother seemingly had given up all ambition if 
she had ever had any. The father and mother of the other family were inter- 
ested in churches, roads, and schools. 

Joint economic and sociological study is the only means of un- - 
covering the fundamental reasons for the difference in the standard 
of living and the attitudes of these two families. The economic con- 
sideration must be supplemented by sociological and psychological 
study for the basic factors which set the standard of living at its 
. specific level. . 

Let us consider hastily two more families as described by 
field worker: | 

. I walked a mile and a half down the hill to a little red house on one side . 
of the road and two old patched-up barns on the other. One of the barns was 
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over a ditch through which water flowed duzing a rain. Below this barn in the 
ditch was a mudhole fed by a spring from the hillside. In the mudhole were 
eight ducks and three children, the oldest atout seven years of age. The mud- 
hole was about 30 feet from the house and ia full view of the front door. 

On the front porch was a pair of boots fresh from use in six inches of ma- 
nure at the barn. The porch was literally ccvered with mud and manure. The 
yard was strewn with everything. The children all ran for the house when they 
sighted me. The youngest, failing to make the porch with the others, began to 
cry. This brought the mother to the door. She was a slim woman of about 30 
summers. She seemed a bit frightened at first but soon we were discussing the 
weather and the home site on the side of th2 hill. She brought two chairs and 
asked me to sit. The small child fresh from the mudhole crawled into his 
mother’s lap with all the mud and dirt that could cling to him. 

Presently Mr. came in, a red-haired, broad-shouldered, husky 
farmer. We fed the horses and went in to dinner. The children had a bench at 
the end of the table. The father looked them over and decided that Theodore 
should “go wash under his nose.” Theodore after some argument obeyed, in 
form only. There was no table cloth on the table and the dishes were well worn 
and abused. But the table was well loaded with food, chicken in two dishes, 
ham, beef, potatoes, cabbage, lettuce and watermelon. Nearby was a cupboard 
nearly loaded with pies. ‘There were two other guests, but the food was suff- 
cient for half a dozen more. It was well cooked, but messy. I ate a good square 
meal and topped it off with as good a piece of raspberry pie as I ever ate. - No 
one could have been more cordially received and entertained than I was. 

This family spent, in addition to table expenses and household operating 
expenses during the year, $50 for furnishings and equipment, $35 for a radio, 
and $15 for reading materials including the Lsterary Digest. They had fifty 
books in the home, including two religious and six agricultural. The husband 
and wife were both high-school graduates and the husband expects to teach this 
fall. He has taught five years in the rural schools. 

The next farmstead although located in an out-of-the-way spot occupied 
a beautiful site at the foot of the hill. A se: of well-kept buildings graced the 
setting which nature had provided. The lawn was planted as attractively as if a 
landscape architect had planned it. Every building and post was painted and 
all blended into a color scheme. The house was s not so large, but it was sub- 
stantially built. 

I went to the front porch, knocked and asked to stay for the night. The 
mother, a large portly woman, was not sure but would ask her husband. I 
agreed to take chances with the husband and started for the barn. Soon the 
husband was adjusting himself to the new-comer who discussed the merits of 
the milking machine. Two little girls, 8 and 6, dressed in rompers, helped with 
cleaning the pails which task along with the operation of the milking machine 
was in charge of an intelligent appearing brother about 14. Chores over, we 
went in to supper, a good meal, ham, eggs, potatoes, hot rolls, apple jelly, etc., 
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served on a clean white tablecloth under a group of electric lights. The meal 
over, we filled out our schedule after which we visited until eleven-thirty. All 
remained awake and we played games, told stories and talked about the vital 
problem they were grappling with, that of schools. They live so far from 
schools that the little ones can’t go alone and the boy is going to high school 
next year. The boy is interested in bees and wants to come home at night from 
high school to help with the chores. The girls were as bright as could be, able 
to locate their home and others five miles down the road on the map which I 
had with me. It was an ideal family. 

The expenditures for goods ordinarily classed under advancement were 
seventh lowest of any of the eight homes visited yesterday. The family re- 
ported less time spent at reading than did any of these eight families. Both 
parents had only grammar school education. But there is no question about 
their standard of living or standard of culture. It was reflected in unmistakable 
ways other than expenditures, painted and well-kept buildings, modern equip- 
ment and a good table. It seems to be a part of the folk, a well-rooted never- 
failing source of human culture. 


The foregoing sketches indicate clearly some of the many ways 
in which separate families and individuals react to both similar and 
different social and economic situations. With some of the most 
important of these different reactions or responses to local situa- 
tions in mind, let us consider the proposed project. 


NAME OF Project: Relation of the farmer’s ability to pay to the standard 
of living provided for the farm family. 


LEADERS jg G&eOtcscceeeouweGuddsakeue eames ‘Rural sociologist 
Lee Meta E TEN a ee bares ae es Agricultural economist. 
OBJECT: To ascertain and interpret facts with regard to the pre- 
vailing standards of living of farm families at different 
s incomes and different economic levels. 


PROCEDURE: a) To assemble all data available and to prepare survey 
blanks or schedules suitable for obtaining estimates by 
the survey method of the quantities and costs of goods 
used for family living purposes and on the returns from 
farming and from other sources, during one year. 

b) Select a locality or several localities of 500 or more farm- 
ers each where sentiment is favorable, particularly on the 
part of the leadership of the locality, and prepare the 
farmers of each locality for a farm to farm survey by a 
rural sociologist and a farm economist. 

c) Conduct the field work simultaneously. The rural sociol- 
ogist may obtain the data on family living from the home 
maker, and the agricultural economist the data on farm 
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business organization and on the economic status from 
the farmer. Each field worker will be on the alert for 
points of interest to the other and to the general situa- 
tion. They will confer on different families and match 
counterparts of schedules obtained daily. 

&) Tabulate and summarize the data collected in such ways 

` as to obtain one or more indices of the standard of living, 
as the total value of all goods used and the distribution 
of this value among the principal groups of goods, and 
one or more indices of the returns from farming and 
from other sources, as farm income, family income and 
other economic factors. 

e) Determine by analyses and correlation the degree of rela- 
tion between the two sets of data, that is, determine the 
relation of the standard of living of the farm family to 
the ability of the farmer to pay or to provide. 

f) Determine by further analyses and correlation the re- 
lation of rational demands and desires of the farm fam- 
ily to the standard of living maintained and to the re- 
turns from farming. 

g) Publish results to show (1) their bearing on the solution 
on the problem studied, and (2) the contribution made 
to the technique of study in the field of rural social sci- 

ence. 


Purposely the details of the method or technique of conducting 
the proposed study have been omitted. While these are important 
they can be worked out satisfactorily when once the decision of 
the agricultural economist and the rural sociologist to conduct the 
joint study has been reached. Partial development of the proposed 
plan of study has been effected by J. A. Dickey in his study of 
Family Wealth and Welfare among Farmers of a Typical Hill- 
Dairy Section of New York State. Separate schedules were used 
and two workers covered the field simultaneously. 

Other problems probably equally pertinent to the general farm- ` 
ing situation might have been suggested for study. The one offered 
is chosen as having the most interest to both economists and sociol- 
ogists in view of the fact that the two separate aspects of the prob- 
' lem have had already much attention and study. On the one hand, 
the technique of determining the returns from farming by the sur- 
vey method have been pretty well perfected. More recently the re- 
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sults by this method have been checked by cost accounting. On the 
other hand, the standard of living (in terms of the cost or value of 
goods used annually) has been more or less clearly defined by the 
survey method. The checking of these results by cost accounting 
has been started. The next logical siep, then, it would seem, is to 
correlate the two objectives in an attempt to “make better family 
living the final objective of all effort in behalf of agriculture.” 

Considerable thought and energy are being given to this spe- 
cific step by other methods. The present studies by Zimmerman 
and Black, of Minnesota, and by Anderson, of North Carolina, are 
commendable in this respect. It is probable that the proposed plan 
of study, after a fair trial, may give way to that used in one or other 
‘of the two studies named above- Its use is urged, however, as the 
best means of giving due consideration to both the economic and 
the social situation in which the farmer and his family find them- 
selves. A fair and unbiased trial of the proposed plan of study 
should do much toward placing and keeping the human element in 
the foreground in American Agriculture. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING OF 
- RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


C. E. LIVELY, Chairman 
Ohio State .University 





ABSTRACT 


Rural sociology is essentially an attempt to understand and interpret human 
relations by confining itself to the scientific study of that majority group of society 
who live in areas which are p rural. It is gradually emerging from the 
“problem stage” to that of the more rational approach to rural social phenomena 
in their various phases viewed in the light of modern social thought. The varied cir- 
cumstances under which the subject must be taught necessitates different types of 
treatment. The development of the subject matter in this field is dependent upon 
the progress of extended reliable research, which now appears to be at hand. 


With rural sociology, as with any other subject, the problems - 
of teaching vary somewhat with the changing conception of the / 
subject. Rural sociology is still in an early stage of development, 
and as we pause here, after twenty years of experiment, to get. 
something of a philosophical or historical view of its development, . 
we note some marked changes. i 

Rural sociology was offered as early as 1894 at the University 
of Chicago by Professor C. R. Henderson, but not until ten years 
later was the first course offered in a land-grant college, by Presi- 
dent Kenyon L. Butterfield at the Rhode Island College of Agri- 
culture. For some years after, advance was slow, and Sanderson 

believes that “probably not over a dozen institutions were teaching 
rural sociology prior to r910.” 

The movement for the study of the problems of rural life begun 
by the Country Life Commission resulted in such courses being es- 
tablished in many sorts of institutions and taught under varied 
forms of administration and conception of purpose. As late as 
1917 the term “rural sociology” was still frowned upon by not a 
few, and the course, seldom required, ran two or three semester . 

1E. D. Sanderson, “The Teaching of Rural Sociology : Particularly in the 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities,” Publications of the Amer. Soc. Society, XI, 
IOI. ` i 
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hours. Only five colleges offered more than a single course. Gradu- 
ate work in rural sociology, as we know it today, was not possible. 
Definitions of the subject were difficult to obtain, and most of those 
offered placed rural sociology as a phase of applied sociology or 
social technology.’ 

It appears to be clear from these facts that rural sociology, like 
other sciences in the making, grew up about pressing problems in 
its field. In the words of Gillette, rural sociology “arose out of a 
growing demand for the application of rational intelligence to the 
conditions obtaining in rural districts, and its initial spirit and mo- 
tive was thereby necessarily rendered practical and utilitarian.’” 
The sociologist viewed rural life as a collection of interesting prob- 
lems to which the principles of general sociology might be conven- 
iently applied. The rural statesman untrained in sociology was 
anxious to have these problematical situations surveyed and the re- 
sults taught, to the end that the undesirable conditions might be 
ameliorated. Consequently most of the courses offered were prob- 
lem courses, though some were organized on a systematic basis. It 
would appear that in either case the course in rural sociology rep- 
resented at best but a short side excursion from the main road of 
education: in the first case chiefly informative and in the second 
case largely illustrative. (It is not maintained that these were the 
sole aims of all courses taught. They represent what appears to 
have been the chief emphasis. ) 

Altogether too short a time has elapsed since the days when the 
conditions just cited were a reality to enable one to make startling 
contrasts. Yet in certain respects rural sociology has been moving 
forward rather rapidly, and we believe that certaimr important 
changes have been effected which have an important bearing upon 
the problems of teaching. Let us see what are the facts. 

By 1926 the accumulated body of knowledge of rural life had 
been greatly increased. To be sure, the results are far from what 
is desirable, but there is no longer a dearth of dependable facts 
bearing both directly and indirectly upon rural life which may be 

3 Tbid., p. 192. 


J. M. Gillette, “The Scope and Methods of Instruction in Rural Sociology,” 
ibid., pp. 165-66. 
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used in the teaching of elementary students in rural sociology. 
Furthermore, this body of cata gives every promise of rapid in- 
crease. In 1925 nineteen institutions were actively engaged in re- 
search, and the number increases yearly. The outlook for research 
is sufficiently favorable and the spirit of investigation is so evident 
that it seems safe to predict that the next few years will see great 
expansion of the research program, resulting in (1) a consistent 
demand for trained research workers, (2) a greatly increased 
knowledge of the nature and problems of rural life, and (3) estab- 
lishment of the teaching of rural sociology on a basis as sound as ` 
that of any phase of sociology now being taught. 

The teaching of rural sociology has also been greatly extended. 
Since 1922 the number of persons offering courses in rural life in 
the universities, colleges, and normal schools has nearly doubled, 
and there are now some 650 such persons teaching in about 500 in- 
stitutions. In 1925, 42 of the 49 colleges of agriculture answering 
the questionnaire of the Committee on Teaching were offering 107 
courses in rural sociology and rural life. Fifty-three of these were 
advanced courses. Seventeen, or more than one-third of the insti- 
tutions replying, were offering some graduate work in the subject, 
and listed 38 graduate courses. Today it is not only a function of 
the first course in rural sociclogy to inform the student about the 
problems of rural life, but also to prepare him to do advanced and 
graduate work in the subject. 

The prevailing conception of rural sociology has also been 
changing. The term itself is now taken for granted. Research has 
showed that rural life is not too thin for study, but that it is a par- 
ticularly good field in which to begin the study of human relation- 
ships, because of the relatively simple organization of rural society. 
Definitions of the subject, ccllected in 1925 by the Committee on 
Teaching, when contrasted with those collected by Sanderson in 
1917 show considerable growth in the direction of an appreciation 
of the fact that rural sociology is primarily a phase of sociology and 
that it is peculiar to itself only in the sense that the rural group _ 
upon which it is based is peculiar to the rest of society and demands 
its own unique methods of study and treatment. After a survey of 
the situation we are forced tc emphasize anew that rural sociology 
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is first of all sociology; that rural sociology is essentially an at- 
tempt to understand human relations by confining itself to the 
scientific study of that majority group of humanity who live in the 
open country, and consequently it has both its pure and its applied 
aspects.‘ It is believed that this point is worthy of a new emphasis 
here because of the fact that on the one hand can be found teachers 
presenting facts about rural social conditions and problems with 
little or no relation to the principles of sociology, and on the other 
hand teachers who are teaching the sociology of rural life without 
any direct contact with rural life itself. . 

If the situation has been analyzed correctly, it may be con- 
cluded that the problems of teaching rural sociology are very much 
like the problems of teaching any kind of sociology. ‘Fo’be sure, 
there are specific variable circumstances to be met, as, whether the 
students being taught are urban or rural in their backgrounds, their 
college standing, their prerequisite knowledge of sociology, etc., but 
in any case the teaching aim is threefold: (1) to inform the student 
of pertinent facts regarding rural life, (2) to aid him in organizing 
and interpreting those facts in the light of known principles to the 
end that these principles may be learned and retained after the 
facts themselves have changed, and (3) to give him a favorable in- 
troduction to a new field which he may exploit later as his circum- 
stances and inclination permit. 

The varied circumstances under which rural sociology is taught 
affect the procedure by which these aims are realized. (For ex- 
ample, in teaching urban students it is probable that special em- 
‘phasis should be placed upon the informational aim.) The most 
characteristic of these circumstances appears to be the variation in 
prerequisites for rural sociology. We may roughtly divide the rural | 
sociology taught into two classes: that which is preceded by an in- 
troduction to, or principles of, sociology, and that which carries no 
sociology as prerequisite and is, therefore, itself a kind of introduc- 
tion to sociology by the rural route. So far as the colleges of agri- 
culture are concerned, the latter circumstance occurs five times as 
often as the former, and is likely to obtain for some time. For elec- 


tC. R. Hoffer, “The Outlook for Rural Sociology,” Journal of Farm Econom- 
_ tes, VIII, 267. i 
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tive courses can hardly successfully require ate elective courses 
as prerequisite, especially where neither occurs in a vocational cur- 
riculum. 

Where rural sociology is pisedded by general sociology, either 
the course may be made a problem course emphasizing the applica- 
tion of principles previously learned to the solution of these prob- 
lems, or it may emphasize the categories of general Sociology, illus- 
trating them and their variations by the use of rural data. Both of 
these methods may be found in use.: Either method might easily 
represent an extreme, and it seems obvious that they should not be 
made mutually exclusive, but that they should be combined in 
some ratio. 

Where the rural course is preceded by no sociology, the prob- 
lem course has apparently been the rule. Furthermore, it has often 
been purely a textbook course, and sometimes mixed with econ- 
omics, government, and the like. It is a fair question, now with the 
accepted validity of the subject, its body of knowledge, its organ- 
ized research and graduate work, whether it is not time to begin 
teaching a course which deals entirely with the data of sociology, 
- which is sound sociology from the standpoint of its relation to prin- 
ciples and which will serve as an acceptable introduction to soci-. 
ology via the rural route. 

Certain difficulties stand in the way of siete m a course. 

Where the training of the teacher is inadequate, as is no doubt 
sometimes the case, this is of course the most important diffculty. 
But with trained teachers now becoming available, it is believed 
that this difficulty will not be allowed long to stand in the way after 
the nature and function of the-rural course is made clear. Other 
difficulties are the time, energy, and initiative required to reorgan- 

ize a method already habitually established, and the problem 
nature of the current textbooks in rural sociology. It may be sug- 
gested here that it is time some of our number began to devote at- 
tention to the sociology of rural life as well as to the continued col- 
lection of the materials upon which a rural sociology is based. Such 
attention ought to result in time in the production of textbooks 
which would make it possible, by the textbook method, to do some- 
thing more than present one of two extremes, i.e., a course in 
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rural-social problems or a course in general principles illustrated by 
rural data. Of course it is now possible, by the careful use of a mis- 
cellaneous reading list supplemented by laboratory and problem 
work, to present a course which deals with general principles and 
with rural data on a fifty-fifty or sixty-forty basis, but the evident 
lack of connection between the usual readings on general principles 
and the readings on rural conditions make classroom work more 
difficult and progress slower. 


THE MIGRATION TO TOWNS AND CITIES. IIF 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
with 
0O. D. DUNCAN and FRED C. FREY 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


Migrants from citles to farms come primarily from the artisan class. Their 
economic ability, as shown by incomes and living expenditures, is about equivalent 
to that of native farmers. They are better educated than native farmers. Two- 
thirds of them take up farming because they intermarry with farm children. A 
comparison of the net migration between cities and farms by economic and social 
groups gives the net law of rural-urban social selection: the cities attract the ex- 
tremes while farms attract the mean strata in society. This is a mere hypothesis. 


This study concerns itself with the social origin of migrants 

from urban occupations to Minnesota farms and gives some con- 
clusions as to the segregation of d=finite types of populations in 
` farm and urban areas through this interchange of people. The 
_data used are the same as in the second article in this series.’ 
They include the families of 694 Minnesota farmers who gave in- 
formation for a study of rural living made by J. D. Black and 
myself as a part of the research program of the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. The sample includes all types of Min- 
nesota farm population and is representative of the agriculture of 
the state. 

It was found that in 536 of these 694 families both the oper- 
ator and his wife were children of farmers. In 30 cases both par- 
ents were from urban families, whie in 128 cases the operator or 
his wife had married into a city family. Thus, in 128 families re- 
cruits had reached agriculture through sex selection. These con- 
sisted of 81 town women and 47 town men who had married into 

* This is Paper 717, Journal Series, Agricultural Experiment Station, University . 
of Minnesota. 


*See the first and second articles in this series in the American Journal of Sod- 
ology, Vol. XXXII (November, 1926), and Vol. XXCXTIT (July, 1927). 
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the agricultural class. The first part of this paper discusses the 
social origin of the migrants and their success in making the tran- 
sition to agriculture. More than 77 per cent of all the farm fami- 
lies had both parents native to agriculture, while 18.4 per cent had 
one parent born elsewhere, and only 4.3 per cent.represented direct- 
migration of both parents. More than two-thirds of all the urban- 
rural migrants reached agriculture as a result of sex selection. 
Table I compares the social origin of migrants through sex 
selection with the origin of the others. From this table we may 


TABLE I 
SOCIAL ORIGIN OF MIGRANTS FROM TOWNS TO ASRICULTURE 


Social Class of Origin 


Unskilled laborers... .......-..000. 
Skilled and semiskilled laborers 
Clerical employees.........05.00+-: 
Business class bias Ce Nar Ne Oe we Nee 





* 81.2 per cent of the intermarrlages were with the St oe 
a o The 8r.2Ł 3 standard errors is 71.0 to 91.4. E other migrants oume came from 

in Wea per cont of the cases. Sluc this is within the range of 3 stan errora for the intecaacinge 
group, ee doubt upon differences in the selectivity. 


draw a number of conclusions. Migration is primarily from the 
skilled and semiskilled labor classes. Some representatives of all 
classes make the transition, although the number from clerical oc- 
cupations is negligible. At first it appears that sex selection has 
drawn a slightly superior class, but the difference does not exceed 
the errors which might have arisen through sampling. 

= Table IT is a comparison of the native and migratory types of 
families according to average age of operator and size of farms. 
Cash receipts for 1925—26 and cash living expense for the same 
year are also compared. ‘The families native to agriculture have 
the youngest operators; those intermarried, the next younger; 
while those foreign to agriculture have the oldest. In so far as age 
is a factor, the migrants have had greater time to acquire prop- 
erty. The farms of the migrant families are largest. This means 
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either that the migrants practice less intensive farming than the 
others, or that they have gone primarily to the marginal farm 
areas. This last statement is apparently true. The average cash 
receipts and living expenditures are lower for the group in which 
both parents originated outside of agriculture. 

Judging from this table, it appears that the migrants to agri- 
culture are inierior in economic capacity. This applies especially 
to the families in which both parents originated outside of agricul- 
ture. But before we can reach any final conclusion we must elim- 


TABLE I 


Economic COMPARISON or FAMILIES NATIVE TO AGRICULTURE WITH MIGRANTS 
FROM URBAN CLASSES 


Origin of Farm Families* 


Families native to agriculture....... 
Families in ied with agriculture} - 
Families foreign to agriculture...... 





she 17 Both parents of the first group were farmers; for the second, one parent was è non-farmer; and for 
inate all differences due to the varying size and sex composition of 
the families. The whole group of 694 farmers had an average in- 
come of $732 and a living expenditure of $231 per adult equiv- 
alent. The families which consisted of town-country intermar- 
riages had incomes of $682 and living expenditures of $225; and 
those in which both parents originated in non-agricultural opera- 
tions had incomes of $562 and living expenditures of $220. The 
differences between the groups are slight after allowances are made 
for the size and sex composition of the families. These slight varia- 
tions may be due to the difficulty of adjustment for those families . 
in which one or both parents were not reared on farms, or to fluc- 
tuations in sampling, or to decreased incomes arising with in- 
creased ages of the operators. The final conclusion is that the 
migration from towns and cities to agriculture has at least not 
materially reduced the economic ability of the farm population. 
This is borne out by data concerning the relative positions of the 
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two groups on the agricultural ladder. The migrants had 51.6 per - 
cent of owners, 17.6 part-owners, and 30.8 tenants, compared with 
53.8 owners, 15.6 part-owners, and 30.6 tenants for the native 
farm population. 

Some other conclusions which may be drawn from data not 
presented here are: (1) The migrants have more schooling than 
the native farmers; (2) among the migrants, those who did not 
intermarry have the most schooling; and (3) those operators 
who did not intermarry with farmers married about five years 
earlier than the native farmers or the intermarried group. 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON oF TYPES oF PEOPLE MIGRATING BETWEEN TOWN AND COUNTRY 





* These are children of the present farm families. 
t These are the present farm operators or members of their households. 


The next problem is the net losses and gains to the farm popu- 
lation by this intermigration. It is well known that quantitatively 
agriculture loses people in the interchange, but that fact in itself 
has nothing to do with the types of the people as affected by social 
selection: As I pointed out in the second article of this series, 275 
children had left these families and gone to the cities, in addition 
to the children who had settled on other farms. We may now com- 
pare this interchange of population by occupational groups, recog- 
nizing that these groups may represent different types of personal- 
ity. Table III summarizes this interchange. For the 694 families, 
the net loss through intermigration was 89. Those occupational 
groups which have a greater number leaving the country in order 
` of rank are common laborers, clerks, and professionals. Those 
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groups in which agriculture gained are skilled labor and minor 
business. 

This bears out the conclusion of the second article in this 
series, that all types of people are not leaving the farm. The fact 
that children of skilled laborers and minor business occupations 
go to the farms in greater volume than the reverse current to the 
cities points to the segregation of definite types in agriculture. On 
the other hand, cities'acquire the extremes. The unskilled laborer 
who produces best under the supervision of others is better off in 
the cities. Clerical laborers or the “white collars” find no place in 
agriculture. They prefer social position at any price. The city is 
the place for them. On the other hand, the professionals find their 
opportunity in the cities. The law of net rural-urban social selec- 
tion may be stated as follows: the cities attract the extremes while 
the farms atiract the mean strata in society. Who shall say that 
one combination is better than the other? I have already shown 
that the economically successful farmers tend to stay on the farms. 

In conclusion, I must add that these data may not be repre- 
sentative and the conclusions may apply only to the sample. How- 
ever, I think they are representative of the Northwest. To some 
extent, various studies by the intelligence testers, and by Ashby 
and Jones in Wales, corroborate these conclusions.’ 

*See A. W. Ashby and J. Morgan Jones, “The Social Origin of Farmers in 
Wales,” Sociological Review, 1926. 
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ABSTRACT 


The scientific tendency in education has created a demand'for better content in 
textbooks. The traditional or armchair method bas been abandoned for (a) the 
jury method, (b) the composite method, and (c) the utility method. While these 
are advances over the old method, they can be improved upon by using an analytic- 
synthetic method, which founds squarely upon analysis of primary data. So in 
writing a sociology for nurses, an analysis of professional activities gives the range 
of sociological phenomena and a clue for ranking their importance, whie considera- 
tions of time, judgments of leading nurses and medical men, and difficulties of teach- 
ing and learning the topics provide the data for weighting or spacing the materials. - 


There is much need today for clarification of the methods of 
determining what shall constitute the subject matter of a course. 
Educators have been struggling for some time with the improve- 
ment of materials in the subjects of the elementary and secondary 
curricula. But unfortunately those who have been writing text- 
books for use in these grades of schools have not been very scien- 
tific in their procedure of selecting content. We have come to see 
that together with teaching and organization of instruction, of 
classes, of materials, etc., as well as with the classification of aims 
and objectives, there must go the best possible content that can be 
discovered. 

The following methods for the determination of the materials 
for a textbook in one subject or another have been used: 

1. The traditional method for the fixation of a subject content 
is that of individual selection of materials, directly dependent upon 
the writer’s personal bias and experience. This may be called the 
armchair method, and is abundantly illustrated by the textbooks 
conveniently at hand. 

2. The fury method, or CONSENSUS meiha for the determina- 
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tion of a curriculum content, or the materials for a textbook, is a 
theoretical statement effecting a composite or consensus of atti- 
tudes or opinions based upon inquiries into representative situa- 
tions, conferences with individuals acquainted with the problems 
involved, and a digest of literature pertaining to the field of tele 
and to the principles involved. 

The advantages of such a method are:: (a) objective checking 
of personal opinion on the part of the writer by reference to the 
opinions of others; (b) some consideration of the practical prob- 
lems involved. 

‘This is a great improvement over the traditional method, but 
has as its chief defect the fact that it depends upon opinion rather 
than objective analysis of facts. If the jury be defective, then the 
judgments lack reliability (see, for example, the report of the 
Committee on the Tratning of Hospital Executives, and portions of 
H. O. Rugg, Objective Studies in Map Location, and D. Snedden, 
Educational Sociology). 

3. The third method may be called the composite method. It 
involves the analysis of all the textbooks on a particular subject, 
the selection of the common elements, and the organization of these 
materials into a new and improved text. 

Here again the advantage lies in crystallizing the contributions 
of many people into one, on the assumption that the work of many 
people, checked against one another, is more reliable than that of 
one person alone. Nevertheless, it has the defect that it is a com- 
posite of'a secondary, not a primary, body of material. By analysis 
of texts and synthesis of the textbook materials, through reference 
to a jury, improved materials may possibly be secured. This, how- 
ever, would depend upon the quality of the original materials and 
the reliability of the people involved in the jury. But such method 
also does not break over into the realm of actual life, where pri- 
mary sources of text material are to be found. 

4. There is also the utility method. This calls for an analytic 
treatment of the actual recurrence of the use of the materials 
which are to be put into texts, wherever such uses may be discov- 
ered (see, for example, H. O. Rugg, Studies in Map Location, par- 
ticularly the study that was made of the most useful geographic 
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names by the analysis of the recurrence and the order of the recur- _ 
rence of geographical names in the newspapers, magazines, etc.). 

This method is far more valid and reliable than any of the 
others, because it is objective, concrete, and capable of statistical 
determination for purposes of ranking to determine the importance 
of materials, but it does not provide a study of the actual uses of 
such materials by the persons to be taught. 

Therefore, the following method, which has taken account of 
the best of the foregoing but adds analysis of primary data, is.sug- 
gested as an improvement. It may be called the analytic-synthetic . 
method. | 7 : | 

This method consists in the analysis of activities, not only of 
the services of a profession as a whole, but also of the specific areas 
of specialized professional services, by the people engaged in them. 
These analyses of specialized services by the specialists could then 
be supplemented and checked by having the best professional peo- 
ple engaged in all these various services that make up the entire 
area—such as nursing, or nursing administration—keep a diary of 
their operations for a given period of time. In the determination 
of the length of the time-period, allowance must, of course, be made 
for periodic fluctuations of services. Either there must be a record 
running through a year in order to cover the seasonal variations, or 
else there must be careful sampling of the activities in the different 
_characteristic time-periods. Perhaps such time-periods could best 
be determined with reference to seasonal fluctuations of climate, as 
in the case of nursing. Certainly this would be true, also, with ref- 
erence to the activities of farmers, which would vary not only sea- 
sonally and occupationally, but also geographically and agricultur- 
ally. The significant point here is that variations in services must 
be recognized and provided for in the techniques of activity anal- 
yses. | Ys 
After each activity is listed, it is then examined to discover the 
sociological aspects of it and of the problems implied by it, i.e., 
social situations demanding improvement. The former list would 
give the range of categories for the distinct sociological content of 
the course; the latter would run the gamut of social problems which 
should be considered in the text. 
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For example, in the analysis oF nursing service in connection 
with child welfare, there is the specialized area of prenatal work in 
the home. The nurse engaged in such service makes a detailed ac- 
tivity analysis, and records one activity upon one card until each 
and every one is recorded. When this process is complete, the re- 
sults are then referred to a jury of other nurses carrying on similar 
services in their geographic regions. Then they are submitted to a 
second jury of medical people with more general experience, but 
who are people of skill and insight, and possess an interest in such 
investigation. They correspond to Snedden’s “best people,” which 
he suggests as the composition of a “jury.” 

The following is a transcript of a single activity, together with 
its sociological treatment, taken from a random selection in the files 
of the research during the past two years. 


ot. The nurse questions patient to discover if patient has lost any children 
by death. If so, when and where? 

The sociological categories implied in this activity are set down as: rap- 
port; attitudes involved in the question and the answer of the interview; social 
distance; feeling of inferiority; contact with other members of the family, such 
as PETEN or husband; suggestion. 

The social problems stiggested by this activity are: improvement of mid- 
wifery; ignorance of mothers about sex and motherhood; crime; abortion; dis- 
ease; poverty. 


When this process is completed, it is possible to make a com- 
plete list of all the sociological—and problem—categories that can 
be derived. Then these categories are organized according to the 
major and minor topics and their interrelations. Opposite each 
category, when so organized and interrelated, is set a numerical 
index of the number of times that patticular category has occurred 
in the entire list. The categories that appear most often may be 
taken as the categories for treatment in the text. 

But further checks in order to refine this judgment are neces- 
sary. The sociological materials must then be “spaced” or “‘weight- 
ed.” So far they are ranked merely according to presumed impor- 
tance on a basis of recurrence. Three ways of “spacing” or 

“weighting” the materials are as follows: 
1. The range of a category, according to the numerical index 
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of recurrence, affords a measure for weighting. Those categories 
-occurring most often can then be given proportionate treatments. 

2. Itis necessary, however, to discover the qualities of the cat- 
egories as to their relative simplicity or complexity. (Certain cate- 
gories in the present state of sociological science are non-fractura- 
ble, i.e., cannot be broken up into many divisions and subdivisions). 
The number of subcategories belonging to a particular category, 
then, suggests the quality of simplicity or complexity inherent in 
the main category. The degree of complexity furnishes a further 
criterion of the amount of space warranted by the needed explana- 
tion of it in the text. 

_ 3. Take into account the inherent difficulty both in explaining 
any of these categories and in learning any of them. The simple 
ones and the familiar ones can readily be explained in a relatively 
brief allotment of space in the text, while the complex and unfamil- 
iar ones would demand more extensive treatment. It is not suffi- 
cient to depend upon the teacher’s judgment for such determina- 
tion of relative ease or difficulty in learning a particular category 
or set of categories. The objective reference in this case by way of 
checking the judgments of individual teachers or a jury of teachers 
—even the “best ones’”-—can be made by testing the attitudes of 
pupils who have studied the subject, with respect to the entire 
range of categories. Care should be taken at this point to include 
a representative sampling of student experience. If the students 
are interested and sympathetic toward their being used in such an 
experimental study, the method of ranking the categories by the 
- students can be employed with reasonable safety. 

By these methods, an objective body of sociological materials 
is derived from the actual activities of the people who are going to 
make use of the contributions and findings of sociology In the inter- l 
est of their own professional efficiency. The materials when deter- 
mined can further be checked by both the method of use and the 
method of consensus as to the demands of teaching and thè needs 
of pupils in learning the meaning and use of the categories. It then 
remains for the writer of the textbook to develop his explanations 
and illustrations, according to the “spacing” or “weighting” thus 
effected. It is manifest that the determination of the “weighting” 
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or “spacing” of the materials is sought for purely pedagogical pur- 
poses. ; 

The defect of this proposed new method is that inadequate ac- 
count has been taken of the purpose or function of the activity an- 
alyzed; that no measurement nor evaluation of the results of these 
activities is made. Further refinement of methods so as to get at 
such facts would without doubt be valuable. Meanwhile it would 
seem that a sociology for practical professional uses, determined 
by this anal-ytic-synthetic method, would be far more valuable than 
one determined through the traditional method of armchair compo- ` 
sttion. Y 
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ABSTRACT 


Historically, peoples who have been able for a time to dominate others have rẹ- 
garded themselves as natural superiors. The fact that different peoples at different 
times and under somewhat changed circumstances have occupied places of dominance 
tends to invalidate these claims. The white race holds a favorable position in the 
world today as compared to the Negro. The Negro also appears to be biologically 
inferior. He'is black, his nose is broad and low, his hair is kinky, his achievements 
do not loom high, and he seems generally lazy, short-sighted, and shiftless. An ex- 
amination of the findings, however, in the fields in which actual ‘biological differ- 
ences in capacity might be expected to be found forces the conclusion that sweeping 
claims to white superiority are not justified on the basis of present knowledge, and 
that any reliable statement of actual differences in capacity between these two races 
will have to be based on discoveries yet to be made. 


It is an easy matter for a people occupying a position of so- 
cial, economic, and political advantage to imagine themselves su- 
perior by nature to a less fortunately situated group. Such a belief 
also serves to fortify their positicn—it gives them security. Down- 
trodden peoples will trudge along if it is “God’s will,” but they 
resent being held down by their equals. Hence, this feeling of race 
superiority is not new. The “Nordic myth” is no different essen- 
tially from the Hebrew myth, the Greek myth, the Roman myth. 
The emotional bias which assigns the Negro in America to an in- 
ferior position biologically rests upon the same basis as that in the 
feudal system in Europe which made the lord of finer clay than the 
peasant. 

So it turns out to be not a matter of actual race differences so 
much as a matter of cash and clothes, a matter of superior advan- 
tage giving rise to biases and prejudices. I am not saying here that 
no racial inferiorities and superiorities exist. I am simply saying 
that the arguments for their existence have always been made by 
peoples who happen to occupy, for the time, a favorable position; . 
and that these arguments have had an emotional, rather than 4 
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scientific and rational, background. Some of the arguments remind 
me of the reasonableness of the southern mountaineer who, when 
asked why he thought the black man “lower down” than the white 
man, replied: “Cuz I don’t like em.” 

The explanation once offered by Robert Chambers of the ex- 
istence of fundamental differences in ability between races of man’ 
has had no significant part inthe creation of the modern “superi- 
ority-mania” of the white race, but the order which Chambers pro- _ 
posed——the Negro at the bottom and white man at the top—is the 
accepted one. | l 

Whether it came about by fiat, difference in ancestry, or rate 
of evolution, is comparatively unimportant. This assumption is a 
natural one, since it is the white man who makes it, and its support 
from the pen of the scientist is not surprising when one remembers 
_ that scientists, like other men—though perhaps not in the same 
degree—are not free from purely emotional influences. It is diffi- 
cult to walk a tight rope against a wind. A man’s feelings, based 
largely upon beliefs for which his environment and early training 
are responsible, exert a tremendous pull upon, his efforts to render 
absolutely fair decisions. 

Racial inferiority is by no means a self-evident fact, and to 
rest the case entirely upon the emotional judgments of the major- 
ity is more dangerous in its effects than would be the case against 

a round earth or a geocentric universe, for here the physical wel- 
fare of human beings is concerned directly. In a word, where two 
races occupy the same or neighboring territory, social progress 
hinges upon the intensity of racial bieses. The feeling of “race su- 
periority” has done a lot of harm in the world. It has kept the 
` “inferiors” down, but it has kept the “superiors” down too. It has 
stifled the spirit of inquiry. It has prostituted science and religion 
and education. It has insisted upon the acceptance of things as 
they appear. 

Certainly to the white man in America the Negro appears in- 
ferior. He is black; his lips are thick; his nose is broad and low; 

* Chambers held that the present varieties of mankind have resulted from ad- 
‘yances and repression’ in the developing power of the mother. Such conditions as 


" unsuitable marriages, the marriage of parents scmewhat closely related tend to pro- 
duce atavism in the offspring. 
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his hair is kinky. He seems generally shiftless. His achievements 
do not loom high in comparison. Besides, there is what appears to 
be a natural feeling of contempt for him. 

But when we come actually to examine the differences, they 
become less and less important as criteria of inborn racial inferi- 
orities. Individual differences in capacity stand cut; racial differ- 
ences diminish, suggesting the possibility that much of the evi- 
dence of a scientific nature is based upon individual rather than 
actual racial disparities. 

If, after comparing the biological dissimilarities of the two 
races and weighing these against conditions tha, in the light of 
present knowledge, seem to indicate race inferiority or superiority, 
it is found that they strike an even score or somezhing near it, the 
argument for inborn differences in capacity will be weakened. If it 
is found, further, that the differences in achievement, responsive- 
ness, etc., of the two races diminish in proportion as the conditions 
under which they live are equalized, then it would appear that 
these inequalities are due, partly at any rate, to cther than purely 
hereditary causes. 

_ First, viewing the matter historically: All peoples in positions 
of advantage culturally and economically have looked upon others 
as their inferiors and have resented any claims on the part of 
the reputed inferiors to social or biological equality. The Hebrews, 
Greeks, Romans, and Chinese serve as historical examples of this . 
fact. History has demonstrated the fallacy of tkis claim so com- 
pletely that. further attempts to point it out here are unnecessary. 

Second, when we come to an examination of the fossil remains 
of the two groups for proofs of possible inequalities of capacity 
based upon differences in evolution, we are impressed by the 
meagerness and unreliability of the evidence. What there is, how- 
ever, gives no support to the white man’s claim tc superiority. 

The Grimaldi finds near the Italian-French border in 1906 
portray Negroid characteristics, and are accepted by many anthro- 
pologists as the precursors of the Negro of today. In the same 
way the Cro-Magnon remains are thought to represent the fore- 
runners of the modern Caucasians. According to the nature of the 
strata in which these skeletal remains were found, both races seem 
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to have lived in the same period, viz., the Aurignacian of the Upper- 
Paleolithic. The comparisons are more unreliable than they would 
otherwise be owing to the fact that only two skeletons were found 
of the Grimaldi from which to draw inferences, as compared with 
a much larger number of Cro-Magnon fossils. Making inferences 
from what we have, however, the biological dissimilarities of the 
two races in Aurignacian times seem to have been about the same 
in. degree as exist today. That is to say, neither of the races seems 
to have undergone any great biological changes during the past 
25,000 or so years, and both appear to have moved along at about 
the same rate. The brain capacity of the Cro-Magnon finds aver- 
ages slightly larger, but, as pointed out above, there are more sub- 
jects from which to take the average. Besides, one of the two 
Grimaldi skeletons was that of a youth not fully grown; the other 
was of a woman, whose skull capacity equals that of one of the 
adult males of Cro-Magnon and surpasses that of one of the Cro- 
Magnon women. 

If it could be shown that the direct ancestors of the present- 
day Caucasians were more similar at one time to the Negroid type 
than is the case today, the inference might be drawn that the Cau- 
casian has outstripped the Negro in rate of evolution, but this is 
not indicated by the slender evidence available. If these remains 
indicate anything at all, it is that whatever inequalities—if any— 
exist between the two races, they had their origin somewhere in 
the hazy past before some 20,000 or 25,000 years ago. 

Third, when we turn to physical traits in living representatives 
of the races for proof that the Negro is of an inferior type, the 
evidence again is not convincing. In fact, the physical differences 
between any or all races are not so great as often imagined. Take 
the matter of height, and with the exception of a few sub-races 
which may be placed with the generalized Negroid race, there is 
no significant difference between the average height of the two 
races. Besides, as Kroeber states, height has been shown to be 
rather readily influenced by environment. “Two races might dif- 
fer by as much as a couple of inches in their average height and 
yet if ail individuals of the shorter race’ were well nourished and 
those of the taller group underfed and overworked the situation 
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_ might be reversed.” The same explanation holds for the lack of 
_ conformity of the physical structure of the Negro, which is often 
pointed to as a sign of racial inferiority. 

The theory of race origin which seems to lend itself most read- . 
ily to the support of this claim may be designated as the “gland 
- theory,” that is, the dissimilarities in the average bodily structure 
of the two? races are explained in terms of the functioning of the 
endocrine glands. These glands of inner secretion—five important 
ones in number—are so small as to appear almos- wholly insignifi- 
cant as a factor in the development of the individual, much less as 
a determinant of the characteristics of race. Taken together they 
constitute only a little less than one two-hundredth of the human 
structure. But it is well known that the bodily health and develop- 
ment of the individual as well as his emotional and intellectual life 
depend very directly upon the proper functioning of these glands. 
For instance, the improper action of the pituitary, located in the . 
region of the brain, may alter the proportions of the body in so 
much as to produce extreme tallness or other disproportionate 
bodily conditions. The long “storklike” legs of some Negroid 
types have been thought by some to be due ta abeyance of the 
interstitial gland action. Dr. Thomas Addison made the discovery 
some three-quarters of a century ago that gland action has an im- 
portant bearing upon skin coloration. Now, in as much as glandu- 
lar action influences stature, color of skin and other physical traits, 
and these are racial characteristics, the theory does offer an ex- 
planation which is both convenient and satisfactory. Satisfactory 
because it fits into the pre-established notion of inferiority; con- 
venient because it enables one to give up his old outworn religious 
conceptions of race without giving up his prejudices. 

So the unshapely limbs and awkward movements of the Negro 
are put down against his race inheritance, and along with it, of 
course, goes the assumption of an inferior mind. 

But in reality the present state of knowlecge concerning the. 
endocrine glands permits of no explanation which touches underly- 
ing racial disparities. If it could be demonstrated that the activity 


* For a scientific discussion of the endocrine gland theory of race differentiation , 
see Arthur Keith, Smithsonian Report, 1919, p. 443. 
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of endocrine glands is a race determining factor and that the proper 
functioning of these glands in the Negro, due to some conditions 
in his race history, has been permanently upset, there would ap- 
pear some reason for assigning the Negro to an inferior place on 
this ground. But neither of these conditions is proved. It is cer- 
tain, however, that bodily conditions and gland actions are very di- 
rectly influenced by environmental conditions, undernourishment, 
overwork, and unsanitary surroundings, regardless of whether the 
individual be black or white. One may see today, in certain iso- 
lated regions of the Appalachian Mountains, where life is hard, 
Nordics as pure as any in America, who on the basis of physical 
appearance would have to be put down as racial inferiors. If one 
cares to have the importance of opportunity brought to his atten- 
tion with force, let him attempt a comparison of the lower and 
upper castes of India. . 

Fourth, the cephalic index is often used as a basis for deter- 
mining hereditary differences between peoples, but it is not a cri- 
terion of racial endowments. In the first place, the cephalic index 
does not set one race completely off from another, for various types 
of heads may be found within the same race, as, for instance, the 
- Caucasian Alpines have broad heads, whereas the Caucasian Nor- 
dics have long heads. The Negro is elso long-headed, like the Nor- 
dic or North European. If we study the head formation with the 
idea of trying to find out which race more closely approaches the 
simian type and therefore apparently is least human, difficulties 
immediately arise. The broad-headed Alpine white is most like the” 
ape in respect to head formation, and the Negro and North Euro- 
pean most unape-like. However, if one makes the comparison with 
the fossil finds of very early man, the Alpine appears most human, 
i.e., in the sense of being most unlike the earliest men, while the 
Nordic and Negro are most primitive. As to brain capacity, the 
broad-headed Alpine is in the lead again. In all cases, however, in- 
. dividual variability is so great as to render generalized statements 
unreliable. As Kroeber points out, “The largest and smallest 
skulled healthy individuals of the same sex and race . . . . may 
differ sometimes by 500 or 600 or 700 c.c., or by more than a third 
of the racial average.” 
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Fifth, certainly there are racial characteristics which clearly 
set the Negro off from the white man. He has kinky hair on his 
head; no hair on his body; a broad low nose; his jaws also appear 
to be slightly prognathous. These are biological differences, but 
are they marks of inferiority? It is easier to believe a priori than 
to demonstrate. The broad low nose and the prognathous jaws are 
more simian-like than the narrow high nose and the straight jaws 
of the Caucasian. These characteristics thrust themselves upon 
our attention. But what about the kinky hair and the absence of 
hair on the body? In these traits the white man is more apelike 
than the negro. The lips of the ape are also thin and grayish, like 
those of the Nordic, in contrast to the thick red lips of the negro. 

- The Negro is black. When, however, one attempts to make out 
a scientific case against blackness of skin, the facts are not so ac- 
commodating as he would like. Researches have already demon- . 
strated that the body covered with dark skin does not produce 
heat so rapidly as in the case of a light skin. This means, appar- 
ently, that black skin is an advantage on a tremedously hot day, 
whereas the light skin gives an advantage on a cold day. . 

In the light of present knowledge—or lack of knowledge—it is 
impossible to make any reliable statement of inferiority on the 
basis of purely anatomical differences. 

Sixth, some studies have been made with view to determining: 
whether or not there are any significant differences in the physio- 
logical actions of different races. 

` A high temperature accompanied by a quick pulse beat and a 
high respiration rate might suggest a restless and excitable dispo- 
sition, but I am unable to find any record of significant differences 
being reported in these conditions between races living under simi- 
lar environment. Further, no suggestive differences in races have 
been observed in their simpler reaction to stimuli, such as would 
indicate, for example, a keener sense of pain, or sight, or hearing, 
by one race than another. It must be remembered, however, that 
studies of this kind have been far too limited to warrant any con- 
clusions of a generalized sort. Besides, the investigations that have 
been reported were made by white men, according to methods 
familiar to white men and with instruments of their own devising; 
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all of which conditions would be likely to affect the results in a 
way favorable to the white race, if at all. 
| Seventh, it may be argued that the Negro, as shown by a high 
mortality rate and a greater frequency of physical maladies, is not 
equipped racially to resist disease germs. He is, consequently, un- 
able to measure up to the demands of civilization. Here again en- 
vironmental influences as conditioning factors would have to be 
eliminated before any claims based upon susceptibility to disease 
are worth anything. We know that the general living conditions of 
the Negro averages very much lower in America than the living 
conditions of the whites. The Negro lives generally in the most 
unhealthful parts of the city. He has very little training, compara- 
tively, in matters of health preservation or sanitation. Because of 
his economic circumstances, and ignorance concerning the impor- 
tance of disease, he does not take precautions as does the white. 
man. It follows naturally that his mortality rate will be high, just- 
as it is comparatively high among disadvantaged classes of whites, 
and for the same reason that the death-rate was higher among 
whites in the sixteenth century than among whites today. Is it not 
possible, however, to eliminate the effects of environment, to some 
extent, by comparing the susceptibility of the two races to dis- 
eases that are not contagious and not influenced very directly by 
modern methods of medical science? Kroeber uses cancer and has 
presented the figures on the subject in a brief but comprehensible 
manner.* Kroeber’s tables show that more white people suffer 
from cancer, proportionally, than do Negroes. They indicate also 
that occupation,. geographic location, and cultural advantage are 
conditioning factors. For instance, as one moves from south to 
‘north the cancer rate rises among both races. Certain occupations 
show a higher rate than others regardless of race, as, for instance, 
cancer among metal workers, lawyers, and physicians is very high 
as compared to the rate in some other occupations. The cancer 
rate appears, also, to rise with advance in social and cultural con- 
ditions. Austria showed a higher rate than Hungary, though these 
peoples are of the same race. The difference is shown also be- 
tween social classes living in the same country, as, for example, 
* Anthropology, pp. 67-68. E 
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owners of large estates and employing classes show a greater tend- 
ency to suffer from cancer than do small farm owners and employ- 
ees. It may be seen that the effects of social conditions upon cancer 
are more apparent than real. This does not, however, alter the fact 
that underlying race differences are not oed by a study of dis- 
ease among different peoples. 

Eighth, the army and other intelligence tests have been inter- 
preted by many in such a way as to indicate that the Negro is an 
inferior. But here again the environmental factor has not been 
given the weight that it deserves. If social and 2conomic factors 
play so large a part in the matter of health and physical fitness, it 
naturally follows that these conditions influence directly. the de- 
velopment of the individual’s mental powers. Their effects upon 
the mind might be expected to be greater, for normal mental de- 
velopment depends not only upon the normal and vigorous action 
of'the body, but also upon opportunities for acquiring and organiz- 
ing and analyzing information. That is to say, the individual’s en- 
vironment—social and otherwise—plays in upon his intellectual 
life from two directions. The importance of opportunity in the un- 
folding of mental ability: is not known, but thet it is great is shown 
by the fact that some Negro groups in the northern states far sur- 
passed those in the southern states, and made higher scores than 
the wanes in some southern states. Table I gives the comparison. 


TABLE I 
| MEDIAN ScoREs* 

Whites Negroes 
Mississippi . -e. anaes Pennsylvania . . 42.00 
Kentucky. . . 41.50 New York .  «. 45.02 
Arkansas. . ws 4.55 Qinois . . . 47.35 
Georgia . . . 42.12 Ohio. . . . 49.50 


*For discussion of results of Army testing see Article by James E. Gregg, Scientific Monthly, 
March, ‘1925. | 

It has been held by some that the northern Negroes were a 
selected group in the sense that the more richly endowed mentally 
were the ones who pushed out from the South to seek the oppor- 
tunities to be found in the North. This is a mere assumption and 
nothing more. It might as logically be assumed that the superior 
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Negroes would most likely remain in the South, since they would - 
be the ones to bave acquired property and ihis have some per- 
manent attachment to that region. 

The preponderance of evidence is on the side of superiority of 
opportunity rather than superiority of inborn race equipment. 

Ogden suggests: “Intelligence must be determined with refer- 
ence to the conditions under which the test is made and not merely 
in terms of the phenomena observed and reported by the individ- 
ual.”* Certainly the completeness of one’s responses to a given set 
of stimuli will depend largely upon the conditions under which he 
has been aroused. In.this connection. it must be remembered that 
if disadvantages may be attributed to the conditions under which 
army and later tests have been made, they must have militated to 
a greater degree against the Negro than against the white, for the 
tests were designed and given by white men. Robert M. Yerkes,’ 
as a part of his conclusion based upon tests made of children of 
different racial and social status, says that “conditions which are 
in part described as sociological are correlated with differences in 
intellectual performance which may amount to as much as 30 per 
cent of the total.” “In view of this fact,” he continues, “which our 
results amply demonstrate, it is obviously unfair to judge by the 
same norm of intelligence two children, the one of whom comes 
. from an excellent home and neighborhood and the other from a 
medium to poor home and neighborhood.” It is noteworthy, in 
this connection, that according to army intelligence test results the 
Italians and Negroes graded closer together as a whole than did 
the Italians and native-born whites. 

Ninth, after due consideration is given to the importance of 
environment, it must be admitted that intellectual accomplishment 
of a high order is impossible without heredity. If it cah be shown 
conclusively by the most careful and painstaking experimentation 
that the brain of the Negro is not as fully developed as that of the 

“R. M. Ogden, Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XVI, September, 1923. 

* Quoted by Allen and Calvin, Journal of Educaticnal Psychology, January, 
1923. i 

* This view is confirmed by an abundance of available scientific evidence. One 
of the most thorough studies of the subject was made by Professor Bagley, of Col- 


umbia University, covering forty-one states. The results showed a close relation ‘be- 
tween school efficiency and other indices of culture and intelligence test scores. 
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Caucasian, it will be an important step, indeed, toward a scientific 
disposition of the question. A number of experiments have been 
made,-differing more or less in their results. I Lave selected, for 
examination, the one made by Dr. Franklin P. Mall, not because 
the results of Dr. Mall’s experiments seem to support the conclu- 
sions implied in the foregoing discussion, but because the method 
of approach and the conditions under which the experiments were 
carried on were of such a nature as to lessen the possibility of error 
to a greater degree than perhaps is the case with cther studies. Dr. 
Mall’s experiments were made in the Anatomical Laboratories of 
Johns Hopkins University with the very best instruments obtain- 
able, and with extreme caution against influences that might have 
affected the results in any way. I understand that Dr. Mall did not 
know what race the brains represented while the study was in 
progress; furthermore, human brains were selected from heads of 
the same cephalic type. The details of the method used and its re- 
sults are too technical to treat at length in this paper. His con- 
clusions, however, entirely disprove the claims of some earlier in- 
vestigators that the Negro brain represents 2 more embryonic 
type than that of the white man, and is therefore more closely re- 
lated to the ape. There were individual differences in both races of 
approximately equal extent, but no racial differences of significance 
were discovered.” 

Mall says concerning the anatomy of the Negro: 

One is often led to believe that there are more anatomical anomalies in the 
Negro than in the European body. I have now had considerable experience in 
the dissection of the Negro and have yet to observe -zhat variations are more 
common in the Negro than in the white man..... We have made many 
thousands of records of nerve variations and find in therm. no racial peculiari- 
ties. The misleading statements are based upon few dissections of Negroes in 
which the variations found are given as peculiarities of the race. 

Mall concludes: “Arguments for differences due to race’... . 
` will henceforward need to be based upon new data really scientifi- 
cally treated and not on the older statements.”® ) 


"Franklin P. Mall, American Journal of Anatomy, Vol. IX, No. r. Selections 
reprinted in the Atlanta University Publications, No. 20; also in Outlines of Soci- 
ology by C. M. Chase. 

* Professor R. B. Bean, of the University of Virginia, made an earlier study, the 
results of which seem to indicate significant differences in size and structure between 
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Franz Boas, writing in the Nation, says: “Size and variability 

. . of brain vary enormously in individuals in each race, and 
brain features found in individuals of one race are also found in 
individuals of-other races.’” 

Tenth, we come now to a candidemtion of the cultural achieve- 
ments of the Negro. This is‘an extremely difficult matter to evalu- 
ate, because of the tremendous importance of time and place in its 
development. Furthermore, prejudice is a cultural product, and is 
most likely to come into full play when one comes to evaluate the 
culture of another people or race. The tendency is to put the ac- 
complishments of one’s own race in the most favorable light and 
measure the achievements of cthers by his own estimate of himself. 

When we stage a foot race we give the competitors equal ad- 
vantages; prepare them in advance; recognize that the slightest 
obstruction may turn the best man to defeat. But when we come to 
' pass upon the worth of a human race, we lump a few generations 
together carelessly and hand in a verdict of guilty. It may help the 
“Old American” to appreciate the importance of time in the growth 
of a civilization if he remembers the long centuries during which | 
the peoples of Europe fumbled about before reaching the level of 
Asiatic culture. 

The Negro has never produced a great culture. This is the one 
thing that stands out against him. He has had some important dis- 
advantages, however, which must be taken into account. Not only 
does it take time to produce a great civilization, but it takes con- 
tacts with other-cultures. The Negro has never had this in any 
great degree. He has lived in a sort of blind alley, off the main 
streams of art, science, and trade. Occasional fragments of north- ' 
ern culture reached him, carried by traders and exploiters, but 
never enough to break through his own patterns. Besides, he never 
had the advantage of an invigorating climate. Perhaps there are 
other conditions which are not known, and when they are known, . 
they may serve to explain more fully the Negro’s tardiness. 





the white and Negro brain. These resulis have been interpreted to mean differences 
in mental ability. Some other studies have shown similar differences between the 
male and female brains within the same race. l 


° What Is a Race,” Nation, January 28, 1925. 
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With his chances, however, the Negro has not done so poorly. 
He has developed in his native state some of the elements of civili- 
zation. He has an elaborate legal and political system; a unique 
type of social life and a rich store of proverbs and maxims. The 
Negro in Africa has done another important thing—he has pro- 
duced harmony between himself and his environment, and who 
can say that the white man would have done it better under the 
same conditions? The black man’s creations in art and his handi- 
craft are just now coming to be understood and appreciated. With- 
out tools or rules he can make a canoe, perfect in its symmetry and 
perfectly fitted to his needs. The art of Africa, inexplicable though 
it Seems, is DOW regarded by American and European connoisseurs 
as a rich expression of creative genius. 

Christian Brinton, art critic and author of note, speaking of 
this art says, “ .. . . these stark characterful figures... . 
realize the highest plastic ideal—the perfect pacing of a three 
dimensional concept in space.” Comparing it with the art of the - 
classic period, he continues, “Here is a different art. Here is an art 
hitherto despised and neglected, yet equally great because out of 
its darkly primitive consciousness it attains an equal, if not indeed 
superior, degree of.expressional significance.” 

Some critics think that the creative impulse of the individual 
which was given expression in these “mystic figurines” of the Con- 
go and the Soudan is pees the dominant note in modern artis- 
tic effort. 

What has the Negro done in America? It is ail to remember 
before passing judgment upon his accomplishments in the United 
States that his experiences have had no parallel in history. He 
started out, theoretically a free man, with generations of slavery 
at his heels; no modern culture of his own to draw upon; and in 
the midst of a people whose slave he had been and who looked upon 
him as a human inferior of the lowest type. 

In spite of these handicaps, and in the short period of sixty 
years, he has made an increase in literacy of 80 per cent. He has- 
acquired by his thrift and toil property running into the billions. 
Lf all the land owned by Negroes in America werz joined, it would 
constitute an area greater than that of the five New England ` 
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states: New Han iie, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island.” 

Negroes in America have pushed into practically every line of 
business and professional ey offering the slightest reward for 
their endeavors. 

According to the Negro Year Book for 1925, the National Ne- 
gro Insurance Association,.at its fourth annual session in Chicago 
in 1924, was attended by the representatives of thirty-four differ- 
ent, companies. These companies reported $200,000,000 worth of 
insurance in force. The North Carolina Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany,** a Negro establishment located at Durham, North Carolina, 
reports a business of $44,000,000. The company’s actuarial meth- 
ods have been pronounced by insurance experts to be of the high- 
est standard. It is noteworthy that John Merrick, perhaps the 


- most important builder of the company, was born a slave. 


But some say the Negro is a copier, an imitator; he has no 
originality. This accusation is refuted by the records of Negro in- 
ventions in the patent offices at Washington. Besides, he has a 
store of folk lore and legend and song which many think will give 
rise to some of the richest melodies and finest literature of the fu- 
ture. Be that as it may; the Negro has shown an originality in song 
which'has won the plaudits of critical hearers North and South. 
James W. Johnson, in his book of American Negro poetry, ventures 
the statement: “The Negro is the creator of the only things artistic 
that have yet sprung from American soil and been universally 
recognized as distinctively American products.” Already the Ne- 
gro has contributed composers and singers of note, as well as sculp- 
tors, painters, poets, and actors. He has also had representatives 
in the field of sport who have carried off a good share of the honors. 

I have tried to review briefly the important fields in which evi- 
dence of Negro inferiority is most likely to be found, if found at 
all. In no case is the proof conspicuous by its een the 
opposite appears true. 


» Negro Year Book, or 1928, 
1 Southern Workman (December, 1926), p. 536. 
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ABSTRACT 


Inadequacy of the case record-—The case record is deficent in the concrete, 
customary related details of an individual’s conduct in the natural time units of a 
day or a week, 

Value of the daily schedule in supplementing the case recori-—The daily sched- 
ule furnishes a representative record of the objective, fundamental, mcdifiable, in- 
terrelated habits of individuals in their everyday environment. It indicates’ remedi- 
able causes of conditions discovered by other means commonly used in the case 
record. It furnishes an excellent point of peers in the practical guidance of in- 
dividuals by themselves or by teachers and parents 

Technique of obtaining daily schedules —Difficulties in ob-aining accurate, de- 
tailed, typical records are pomted out and suggestions are given for overcoming 
these ‘difficulties, Sample schedules of the daily activities of two high-school girls 
from different economic and social conditions are given as illustrations of the kind 
of detail which can be obtained. 


Dr. Joseph Collins accuses doctors of being absorbed with com- 
plaints and with a morbid condition of the body, to the exclusion of 
the extenuating circumstances of the patient’s daily routine. We 
can similarly accuse educators of being absorbed with deviations 
from the so-called “normal,” with marks, ana with behavior pe- 
culiar to the schoolroom, to the exclusion of the factors in the 
‘child’s nineteen out-of-school hours. We might accuse social work- 
ers of being absorbed in the ancestors, environment, abnormal ten- 
dencies, and exceptional events in a person’s life, rather than in the 
modifiable units of daily activity of which that life is constructed. 

These daily habits of acting can be studied objectively. Rec- 
ords can be obtained. These are not secondary souzces of informa- 
tion modified in passing through the medium of the individual’s or 
the observer’s interpretation. They are simple statements of “‘the 
thing as it happened.” An observer can accurately record consecu- 
tively the activities of a small child during twenty-four hours. To 
make pencil keep pace with an adolescent is much more difficult. 
The very presence of an observer may modify the boy’s or girl’s 
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plans, or lack of plans. There is no reason why the older child 
- should not keep an accurate record: of his own activity. High-school 
girls in several different social and economic situations have done 
this. These records present to any interested observer a panorama 
of the girls’ activities‘during the twenty-four hours of each day for 
one or two weeks. | 

If a person is brought before a group of observers, his reactions 
to this particular situation can be noted, recorded, and discussed. 
But this is an unnatural situation, compatable to that of a wild ani- 
mal in a cage. The behavior of an animal in such a situation does 
not represent its behavior in its natural environment. From its be- 
havior in the cage we cannot predict its behavior in its lair in the 
forest. Similarly we cannot predict from a person’s responses to an 
interviewer or to a group of serious observers at a clinic what his 
responses to his little sister at home or to his gang in the neighbor- . 
hood would be. A means of knowing the ways in which the environ- 
ment is used and incorporated into his daily activities would be val- 
uable in the study of the individual as a whole, The daily schedule 
—what a person does from minute to minute during the day, what 
he reads, where he goes in the afternoon and evening, what he does 
at EON this information concerning the way he uses his 
home and neighborhood resources. 

The daily habits are a fundamental part of the personality, and 
should be included in a case record or any other adequate type of 
personality study. In trying to decide which factors should be 
included in personality, the difficulty of eliminating any is met. He- 
reditary and acquired predispositions, tendencies, capacities, phys- 
ical, mental, and environmental factors, all interrelated and inter- 
acting one with the other, must be included. There seems to be 
nothing within or outside of the individual that does not affect his 


personality. The case record, accordingly, should furnish these’ . 


many aspects of personality in such a lifelike form that the rela- 
tions of the hereditary, the physical, the mental, and other charac- 
teristics may be studied. The daily schedule brings together in the 
natural units of a day or week data involving all these different as- 
pects of personality. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is ‘ne ” Ideas ad desires ex- 
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press themselves in action. A girl spends the afternoon at the 
“movies” rather than outdoors because she likes that particular 
“movie” at that particular time. The daily schedule should give 
some indication of likes and dislikes—perhaps a truer picture than 
questioning a person about his likes and dislikes would give. Peo- 
ple, children ‘especially, when asked out of a clear sky about their 
likes and dislikes often answer vaguely and confusedly. Volun- 
tarily engaging in a certain activity is a better test of preference for 
the activity or the values that it brings than asking point blank for 
preferences. 

As a man acteth;, so he thinketh. The deed is father to the 
thought, and the thought in turn is father to a new act. Knowing 
the kind of activities a person is daily engaged in is pelea in 
knowing the kind of ideas he is building. 

As has been seen, the contribution of the daily schedule to per- 
sonality studies is not limited to ways of acting, but indirectly re- 
veals ways of thinking and feeling. The data are not obtained from 
a brief exposure in an artificial situation, but from one or two 
weeks’ activities carried on in the person’s natural environment. 
The daily schedule seems the nearest approach to having the living 
person continually under observation night and day for at least 
seven days. 

The study of an individual Foi be primarily for the pùrpose 
of helping him make better adjustments. The daily schedule should 
furnish the most tangible useful data for making changes in the in- 
dividual. Habits can be modified if the adviser and the individual 
know the causes underlying the habits. The daily schedule shows 
what the person is doing. Other data in the case record suggest 
' causes for these activities. Knowledge of causes furnishes a basis 
for making desirable changes in the individual or in the environ- 
ment. Alteration of either personal or social elements results in 
modification of the daily habits. Daily records o-tained at a later 
time furnish a check on changes made. - 

The reverse process also is possible. By means of the daily 
schedule, causes of conditions found by physical and mental exam- 
inations may be detected. The doctor’s record shows a girl to be 20 
per cent under the average weight for her height and age. The 
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daily schedule shows her food to be inadequate and the amount of 
rest and sleep she takes insufficient. Cause and effect. 

The schedules also give some indication of ways in which men- 
tal ability is being used—in the kind of games played, the kind of 
books read, and the other ways in which leisure time is spent. They 
again suggest causes—reasons why the person is not making the 
best use of his ability. The records give more insight into a child’s 
relationship with his family than an interview would do: Such items 

as “helping mother,” “talking with daddy,” and the relative amount 
of time spent in social life at home and outside of the home give sig- 
nificant information concerning parent-child relationships. 

_ Thus far the following claims have been made for the daily 
schedule as a supplement to the customary data obtained in the 
case record: 

a) It fills a gap in the case record where the latter i is lacking in 
the concrete, detailed, daily habits of the individual. (1) These 
habits are an aportat part of the personality. (2) They can be 
modified by studying further the underlying causes and applying 
the laws of re-education, thus making the case record more imme- 
diately useful to the person concerned. | 

b) The daily schedule furnishes a co-ordinating unit for phys- 
ical, mental, and social activities in their natural setting and in their 
usual relationships. 

c), The daily schedule is a primary source of information near- 
est allied to direct observation by the investigator because it con- 
sists of direct observation by the individual concerned,-and simple 
recording of the observation. It involves no discriminating judg- 
ment and no delayed memory on the part of the subject. 

The following difficulties are encountered in obtaining accurate 
daily schedules: (a) the difficulty in obtaining the full co-opera- 
tion and interest of the subjects; (b) the difficulty in persuading 
the subject to keep sufficiently detailed records; (c) the difficulty 
of securing records of typical days; (d) the difficulty of learning 
the extent to which the individual controls his daily program; (e) 
the difficulty of finding filing space for such detailed records. 
These difficulties will be referred to later in describing the method 
for securing the records. 
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Such Ho were obtained from two classes of high-school 
girls in two diferent economic, social, and geographical environ- 
ments. Part of the daily records df one girl in each group will make 
clear the form and the content of these daily schedules. 

The first schedules are from records made by a thirteen-year- 
old girl in a private school in New York City, attended by children 
of well-to-do fathers engaged in professions or responsible business 
enterprises, and of mothers engaged largely in nome, social, and 
educational activities. The girls’ intelligence quotients center 
around 116. Their health supervision is vigilant. They have no 
financial responsibilities. The activities, in the order of hour ‘of 
day, occupation, and number of minutes consumed, follow: 


Thursday —6 :00, got up and dressed and took a bath, 30 min.; 6 :30, worked on 
Latin, 30; 7:00, worked on French, 30; 7:30, ate breakfast—1z baked apple, 14 cup- 
ful cereal, x cup milk, 30; 8:00, walked briskly to trolley, 5; 8:05, rode on trolley to 
school, 25; 8:30, fooled around school, 15; 8:45, roll-call, 5; 8:50, mathematics re- 
citation, 40; 9:30, Latin recitation, 40; 10:10, French recitation, 40; 10:50, sewing ' 
class—making hats, 80; 12:10, lunch—spinach soup, lettuce sandwich, ice cream, 35; 
12:45, roll-call, 5; 12:50, orchestra-~played bass clarinet, 405 1:30, rode to tennis 
courts in auto and played, 80; 2:50, rode in a trolley car home, 30; 3:20, walked 
‘vigorously home (7 blocks), 5; 3:25, read French to a blinc girl, 125; 5:30, read 
Tke Bent Twig, 120; 7:30, dinner— mushroom soup, chicken fricassee, peas, lettuce 
salad, apple dumpling, 30; 8:00, riding downtown with mozher and father in an 
auto, 30; 8:30, seeing a play, Jolanthe, 150; 11:00, getting a pineapple soda, 30; 
1x :30, riding home, 30; 12-:00, in bed, 360. 

Saturday-—6:00, sleeping quietly, 120; 8:00, breakfast in bed—grapefruit, 
‘waffles, x cup of milk, 30; 8:30, took a bath, 30; 9:00, dressed, 30; 9:30, wrote his-~ 
tory notebook, 60; 10:30, outdoors playing football with Betty and Donald, go; 
12:00, took the dog for a walk, 30; 12:30, dinner—entrée, steak, peas and carrots, 
squash, lettuce salad, apple pie, 60; 1:30, briskly walked with Daddy to Museum of 
Art, 60; 2:30, strolled around Museum of Art, 150; 5:00, rode to a place for tea, 15; 
§:15, tea—xz piece pastry, 25; 5:40, walked briskly home, 40: 6:20, helped fix sup- 
per, 70; 7:30, supper—shrimp salad, bread, cake, 40; 8:10, played ping pong, 50; 
9:00, undressed, 15; 9:15, slépt, 525. 

The following records are from a fourteen-year-old pupil in a 
-= public high school in a western town. The parerts are engaged in 

‘farming. The child is of average intelligence. 

Tuesday —6 745, washing and dressing, 5 min.; 6:50, heping to get breakfast, 
45; 7:35, eating breakfast—grapefruit, one roll, coffee, 20; 7:55, getting ready for 
school, 10; 8:05, going to school, walking, 5; 8:10, algebra class, 60; 9:10, civics 
class, 60; 10:10, going to session room, 5; 10:15, in dean’s rcom—committee meet- 
ing, 30; 10:45, sewing class, 60; 11:45, walking briskly home, 5; 11:50, helping to 
get lunch, 30; 12:20, eating lunch—-baked beans, pickle, chocolate cake, 20; 12:40, 
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clearing off table, putting room in order, ro; 12:50, walking briskly to school, 5; 
12:55, combing hair, etc., 5; 1:00, English test, on Ivankoe, 40; 1:40, asking ques- 
tions on Ivanhoe, 20; 2:00, study period—solving algebra problems, studying civics, 
60; 3:00, walking briskly home, 5; 3:05, washing windows, ṣo; 3:55, sewing but- 
tons on shirts, 10; 4:05, ironing, 125; 6:10, eating dinner—roast beef, potatoes, 
sauerkraut, pie, 20; 61:30, clearing oi table, sweeping floors, washing and wiping 
dishes, 60; 7:30, peeled potatoes for yeast, 15; 7:45, up to my room making out 
this sheet, 30; 8:15, walking downtown and back, 10; 8:25, studying English, 45; 
9:10, undressing and washing, 20; 9:30, in bed, 555. 

Sunday.—8 :oo, getting up and dressed, 15; 8:15, straightened up and dressed 
the baby, 30; 8:45, eating breakfast—apricots, pancakes and syrup, coffee, 20; 9:05, 
fooling around, 30; 9:35, mending, 25; 10:00, playing the piano, 60; 11:00, getting 
dinner, 60; 12:00, eating dinner—roast lamb, potatoes, onions, tapioca pudding, 30; 
12:30, washing dishes, also washing cut a few clothes, 60; 1:30, making out sched- . 
ule, 15; 1:45, walking to town, 10; 1:55, going to movies, 125; 4:00, going for ride, 
30; 4:30, playing rook and visiting with boy friends, 90; 6:ċ0, riding home, 10; 
6 :10,-eating supper;—baked beans, canned peaches, bread and butter, cake, 25; 6:35, 
wiping dishes, 20; 6:55 out sliding downhill, 55; 7:50, getting some clothes ready 
for school, 20; 8:10, making handkerchief, 50; 9:00, washing and undressing, 20; 
9:29, in bed, 520. 


The next question is, “How can this material be secured?” It 
can be secured from anyone from whom case records are secured: 
high school and college groups, individual pupils who are failing to 
make satisfactory adjustment to school life, people coming to clin- 
ics for help, and the like. The records may be made by co-operating 
groups of Freshmen as a routine matter, or by individuals in con- 
ference. The essentials in method are: (x) to secure the interest 
and co-operation of the persons concerned; (2) to supervise the 
first few schedules to make sure that the records are correct in form 
and give all the details desired; (3) to help the person plan how he 
can keep the schedule at hand and make entries from time to time 
during the day, rather than wait until the end of the day; (4) to 
encourage the person from time to time during the period in which 
the schedules are kept; (5) to secure as many records as possible 
—a one or two weeks’ period, occasional single days at various 
times during the year, and another week’s period at a different time 
of year; (6) to obtain information concerning the extent to which” 
the person is free to plan his own schedule; (7) to file this material 
in a packet with all the other data about the person that can be se- 
cured. 

How and by whom may these materials be used? Parents who 
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still to a large extent control their children’s environment can 
study the daily schedule with a view to making desirable changes 
in the home environment. Deficiencies in green vegetables, milk, or 
fruit stand out clearly when the days’ menus are studied consecu- 
‘tively. Deficiencies in sleep, exercise, and the like are also detected. 

The individuals keeping the schedules should profit by viewing 
their activities objectively. One high-school girl said: “It makes 
me think whether my day has been worth while.” 

Advisers in schools or in other institutions find the daily sched- 
ule valuable as a point of departure. Every schedule has some good 
points, gives indications of the individual’s interests, shows some 
of the possibilities in the environment. ‘These furnish a basis for 
making profitable modifications, and help ‘to make the adviser’s 
suggestions concrete and easy to act upon. Far example, one girl’s 
schedule might show great irregularity in study time. “Why don’t 
you set aside this hour before dinner every day, just as vou did on 
Tuesday and Wednesday?” the adviser might say. “Mary does 
that, and as you know, her preparation of lessons is excellent.” 
Another individual’s schedule might show very little association 
with other people, and less than a half-hour daily of physical activ- 
ity. The adviser might say in this case, “Instead of spending Mon- 
‘day and Wednesday evening in reading, why don’t you uy joining 
the folk dancing club at the Y.W.?” 

The daily schedule supplements the case record by iurnishing 
concrete data of daily habits performed in the individual’s natural 
environment for a consecutive period of time. It supplies a basis 
for modification of daily habits, and shows gaps where certain 
kinds of activities are markedly absent By linking present prac- 
tice with changes proposed im accord with other data furnished by | 
the case record, it gives the individual a concrete definite program 

to work on. 
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ABSTRACT 


Of the many possible uses of the methods of correlation in connection with ex- 
perimental investigations of attitude change, the present report-suggests four: the 
use of correlation methods (1) to indicate the extent to which changeability is a gen- 
eral or specific characteristic of personality; (2) to test materials used in attitude 
tests in order to select those which give the most valid and consistent results; (3) 
to ascertain the degree of reliance which may be placed on attitude test scores from 
persons voting only oncé; and (4) to measure the diagnostic and prognosu value of 
preliminary tests in connection with courses of ii 


I. A DOUBLE SILENT-READING EXPERIMENT 


The double experiment with the influence of silent reading con- 
sists of two unit experiments of that type, the procedure being for 
each person (1) to vote on a question-ballot, (2) to. read for seven 
minutes a passage of literature dealing with the subject matter of 
the experiment, and (3) to vote again on the same question-ballot, 
using a second blank copy similar in every way to the first except 
for a barely legible pencil mark “2,” which enables the experi- 
menter to distinguish it from the first. 

If two such experiments are run off in succession with the same 
group of persons, it becomes possible to compare the changes made 
under the influence of silent reading on one kind of material with 
the changes produced in connection with the reading of another 
variety of stimulus matter. If each person whose change of score 
was large in one of the experiments also changed considerably in. 
the other, and if those whose score on one question-ballot changed 
little or none also remained constant with reference to the other 
subject, we might conclude that changeability for that group of 
persons, under the conditions of the experiment, was a general 
characteristic of personality, independent of the subject. This 
would be indicated by high correlation. | 
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On the other hand, if large changes of opinion on one subject, 
under the influence of reading, were as often a3 nat associated with 
small changes on the other subject, we should probably draw the 
inference that under the conditions of the experiment, and for the 
group of persons in the experiment, changeability of opinion was a 
specific trait, dependent on the kind of material used in the experi- 
ment. This condition would be revealed by low values of the coeffi- 
cient of correlation between the two series of changes of score. 

In the actual experiment the fifty-six person3 have a median 
age of twenty-five, about half being under that age, and half over, 
including six persons in the thirties and five in the iorties. This is 
therefore a group of fairly mature personality, and vet the average 
change in both parts of the experiment was similar in magnitude to 
that experienced heretofore in college classes of p2rsons averaging 
twenty-two years of age. The average change ir both parts was 
three points on a scale of one hundred, ranging from the case of a 
young man of nineteen who changed fifty-four points in one part 
of the experiment and twenty-six points in the other part, to four 
cases in which no change was registered in either. part of the ex- 
periment. . 

As a specimen of the extent of correlation under the conditions 
of this experiment we may take the eleven persons whose change of 


score in one part of the experiment was more than ten points, the. . 


average being 17.3 on a scale of one hundred. Thei- average change 
on the other question-ballot was only 2.3, or somewhat below the 
general average change in that part of the experiment. This indi- 
cates a low degree of correlation in changes on the two parts. The 
actual general products-moments or Pearsonian coeficient of cor- 
relation between changes in the two parts oi the experiment is 
-+0.03, or a practically negligible degree of correlation. The infer- 
ence from this result is that for this group, under the conditions of 
the experiment, changeability is specific, dependent on the nature 
of the subject matter and the stimulus material, and not a general 
trait of the personality. Some of the biggest possibilities of the 
method would be lost, however, if we should generalize from this ` 
group to all humanity. Rather we should consider the low correla- 
tion in this group as a characteristic of the grcup and the persons ` 
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in the group. In another group, for example one composed of 
younger persons, the correlation might be high. If such variation 
should be observed it would lead to the use of the correlation meth- 
od as a test of the maturity of experience and judgment of a group 
of persons. | 3 


II. CORRELATION OF CHANGE ON PARTS OF BALLOT WITH CHANGE 
ON THE WHOLE 


The original selection of questions appearing on a question- 
ballot is somewhat arbitrary, and it may be assumed that some in- 
crease of efficiency may be obtained by examining the extent to 
which changes on the various questions or groups of questions 
agree with the changes on the ballot as a whole. Those questions 
or groups of questions on which the change was most similar in 
direction and extent to the change on the whole ballot might be 
considered the most useful parts of the ballot, and retained in any 
revision. Other questions would be tried, and as a result of con- 
tinuing this process of selection it is conceivable that in the end a 
set of test criteria might be obtained on which the change would be 
similar throughout the entire list of questions. : For example, if 
there is any such characteristic of a person as an attitude of paci- 
fist-internationalism, and if this attitude is modifiable as a unit- 
character of the personality, it should be possible to devise a test 
consisting of mutually consistent criteria such that the change of 
attitude would be shown uniformly by the various parts of the test. 
In other words, if there is such a thing as a pacifist or internation- 
alist attitude, changes therein would be reflected similarly in all 
parts of a valid test, or with at least a fairly high agreement among 
the parts of the test. . 

Six hundred eighty-four pairs of question-ballots used in a 
series of silent-reading experiments have been examined in respect 
to the extent of the correlation of the changes on groups of ques- 
tions with the changes on the entire ballot. The general degree of 
correlation of the parts with the whole is indicated by a coefficient 
of correlation of +-0.477. For about half of the ballots, used in con- 
nection with reading from Will Irwin, the correlation of changes on 
the parts with changes on the whole is -+-0.524, and on the rest, 
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. used with reading from Theodore Roosevelt, the correlation is 
-+-0.422. 

For the purposes of this study the twenty-five questions on the 
question-ballot have been somewhat roughly divided into seven . 
groups, in order to ascertain which kinds of question are most use- 
ful in connection with experiments on changes of attitude. The fol- 
lowing groups appear as natural divisions on the question-ballot 
itself: group I, made up of questions 1-3; group II, questions 4—6; 
group III, questions 7-10. The large historical group of questions 
on the ballot has been divided into group IV, questions 11-14; 
group V, questions 15—17; and group VI, questions 18—21. Finally, 
group VII consists of the set of questions 22—25, as it appears on 
the ballot. 

The third group, consisting of four questions dealing with con- 
crete acts of the army and navy against Germany, correlates 
-+-0.667 with the question-ballot as a whole. That is to say, high 
changes under the influence of silent reading occur on the whole 
ballot, together with high changes on the questions of this group. 
Persons changing little on the whole ballot under the influence of 
‘silent reading also change little on this group of questions. The 
group of questions which is second in respect to the extent of cor- 
relation with the whole ballot is group V, which consists of three 
_ questions on recent military affairs, the Spanish War, the Filipino 
-War,.and the assault of Vera Cruz. The coefficient of correlation — 
between changes on the whole ballot and changes on the questions 
of this group is -+0.538. 

Group VI, consisting of questions on quite recent military 
fairs of the United States, has the third highest degree .of corre- 
. lation between changes on the whole ballot ard changes on the 
questions of the group, namely, -+0.470. Next comes group VII, 
with -+-0.469, followed by group II, with +-o.417, group I, with 
-+-0.381, and last of all group IV, on the older historic wars of the 
United States, changes on which correlate to the extent of +0.3608 
with changes on the entire ballot. | 

As a provisional guide to the selection of questions we might 
deduce from the foregoing facts the principle that concrete ques- 
tions are more useful than general questions, and that questions 
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bearing on the recent past are more useful than those dealing 
either with the remote past or with the future. Such principles 
must, however, be subject to revision in the light of further exten- 
sive research. 


it. CORRELATION OF DAILY VOTING WITH SEVEN-DAY AVERAGE 


In an early experiment persons voted daily for a week. Each. 
person’s scores for the week were averaged, giving a series of aver- 
ages with which the series of scores for each day may be correlated. 
The general extent of correlation was -+-0.85. The correlation of 
the scores for the first day with the average series for the week was _ 
+o.7o. For the second day the coefficient of correlation was 
-+o.61; for the third day,’-++0.91; for the fourth day, +0.95; for 
the fifth day, +0. 90; sixth day, TO 96; and for the seventh day, 
+0.89. 

The method of correlation is useful in this experiment as 
means of ascertaining the degree to which the scores on the ques- 
tion-ballots of a number of persons represent their ideas on the 
subject.. A low degree of correlation would indicate that not much 
reliance should be placed on the votes of a group of persons. From 
the extent of correlation actually found in this experiment, about — 
-+0.85, it might be inferred that such a series of scores is reliable. 
_ The coefficient of correlation even for the first day’s scores with 
the series of average scores, -+-0.70, although ranking low among 
the coefficients of correlation in the experiment, nevertheless might 
be considered as high enough to- justify using the single series of 

scores as representing the opinions of the voters. ii 

The problem of the degree of reliability of a single series of 
scores may be investigated by other methods in addition to that of 
correlation, and this question is of considerable importance, being 
worthy of study in connection with each kind of voting material 
and each class of persons taking part in an experiment. 


f 


. IV. CORRELATIONS AMONG THE VARIABLES OF SEVERAL TEACHING 
EXPERIMENTS 


Since the success of persons in solving practical problems and 
in meeting: successfully situations which arise in their life depends 
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in pare on ve adequacy of their a ‘habits, it seems s appropri: | 


ate that in certain courses of study at least part of the content of 


instruction appears to-be of the general class of attitudes, rather . 


than what might be called factual information. In a number of ~ 
class experiments initial tests were given, where there could be no 


justification for expecting that the students had these adequate 


attitudes at the beginning of the course of study. A repetition of . 


this test at the end of the course showed invariably a much closer 
approximation to the points of view presented in the course. These 


+ 


are the first two variables of the class experiments. The third 


variable is the simple change of score, and the fourth is the ratio 


` of the change of score to-the possible change in the direction of 


conformity with the ideas of the instructor. The fifth variable is 
the grade given to. the student by the instructor for the work of the 
course. 

Class experiments involving these variables were E in con- 
nection with four courses of study, one in economics, one in sociol- 
ogy, and two in political science. In Table I mie coefficients. of 


~- TABLE I 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS WITH PROBABLE Emons 





"Variables: 1, initial test score; 2, final test score; 3, change of score; . 
45 proportionate change; 5 courge graas 


t 


correlation are all positive, unless accompanied by a a minus sign, 


as in one case, and have been multiplied by 100 to obviate the use - 


of decimals. Each coefficient is accompanied by a figure in paren- 


theses which is the probable error of the coefficient. For example,. 


60 (6) means a coefficient of correlation of +0.60 plus or minus 
0.06. 

The high coefficients in connection with the tests in the courses 
in political science indicate the usefulness of the preliminary test- 


ing method for purposes of diagnosis and prognosis of the abilities | 
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of members of the class and the soundness of their opinions on the 
subject, matter of the courses. With this we close this brief report 
on some of the applications of correlation method in studies of 
. changing attitudes. i . 


QUESTIONS USED IN TEST OF ATTITUDES ON PEACE AND WAR 


Is it right or wrong to (1) hate other countries which do wrong? (2) 
injure the soldiers of countries which do wrong? (3) injure non-combatant 
citizens of countries which do wrong? , 

Is it right or wrong for America to make war on any country (4) which op- 
poses American policy? (5) injures American citizens? (6) takes property 
from American citizens? | 

Was ‘it right or wrong for American soldiers to (7) sink German sub- 
marines, killing their occupants? (8) fire cannon and machine guns at German 
soldiers? (9) bayonet opposing German soldiers? (10) drop bombs on German 
cities where military supplies were kept? | l 

Was the American federal government right or wrong in the following 
wars and expeditions? (11) Revolutionary War. (12) War of 1812. (13) 
Mexican War. (14) Civil War. (15) Spanish War. (16) Filipino War. (17) 
Assault of Vera Cruz. (18) Pershing expedition into Mexico. (19) Murman 
Coast expedition to Russia. (20) War against the Central Powers. (21) Expe- 
dition into Haiti. 

Will it be right or wrong for you to do your bit in any future war decided 
on by (22) the federal administration, without popular vote? (23) a majority 
vote of the electorate? (24) a majority vote of all citizens? (25) a majority 
vote of all actual residents? 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


f 





Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The American Year Book—-The American Year Book, a record of 
events and progress for the year 1926, edited by Albert B. Hart and Wil- 
liam M., Schuyler, is published by The Macmillan Company, with the co- 
operation of a supervisory board representing national learned societies. 
_ Frank H. Hankins, of Smith College, is the representative of the Amer- 
‘ican Sociological Society. The preparation of the manuscript for the year 
1926, as well as that for the issue for the year 1925, has been financed by 
the New York Times, through Mr. Adolph S. Ochs. The article, ‘“Sociol- 
ogy” is contributed by Howard W. Odum, and “Sociology and the Special 
Social Sciences” by Frank H. Hankins. Among other contributors on 
sociological and social welfare topics are Leroy E.‘ Bowman, “Recrea- 
tion”; John M. Gillette, “Family Life”; C. C. Carstens, “Child Welfare”; 
Hornell Hart, “Social Work”; Ralph G. Hurlin, “Labor Statistics”; Paul 
H. Douglas, “Wages and Hours of Labor”; Wiley H. Swift, “Child 
Labor.” 


The History of Sociology in the United States—Professor L. L. 
Bernard is engaged in the preparation and editing of a work on the his- 
tory of sociology in the United States, which will ultimately appear in 
three more or less independent volumes. Volume I is to be the history, of 
sociology in the various universities and colleges, with special emphasis 
upon the evolution of viewpoint, content, and methodology. Material 
for this-volume is now largely in hand. Henry Holt & Company will be 
the publishers. Volume HI will consist of case studies and sociological 
“life-histories” of typical sociologists of all types of interest and in vari- 
ous types of positions. The purpose is to present, in the form of cases 
written in the main by the men themselves, an account of the develop- 
ment of viewpoint in sociology as it occurred in the experiences of typical 
sociologists. An attempt is being made to secure as many carefully pre- 
pared case studies as possible for this purpose. Volume III will be a his- 
tory of sociological theory in the United States based upon the writings 
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of the, sociologists, which will be interpreted in the light of the data pies? pecs x 
a 
Research by Doctors of Philosophy.—At the mastitis of the Ameri- ` Oa 
can' Historical Association a report was made by Professor M. W. Jer- -° 
negan, University of Chicago, on a special “Inquiry as to Productivity 

on the Part of Ph. D.’s,” an inquiry asked for by the Committee on Re- 

search and Publication. Of some six hundred persons now living who . 

- have taken their Doctor’s degree in history, about 25 per cent are “con- 
sistently productive in historical writing.” 


Hillsdale Summer Conference.—The third annual Conference on i 

. ternational, Economic and Family Relations was held on the campus.. 
of Hillsdale (Michigan) College, August 1-27. Among those participat- . 
ing in the conference were Boris Bogen, editor, B’nai B'rith News; Paul - 
E. Brissenden, Columbia University; Anne Guthrie, Chicago; Hornell 
Hart, Bryn Mawr College; T. Arnold Hill, National Urban aca aa 
Beatrice M. Hinkle, New York; Kirby Page, editor, The World,To-mor 
row; James A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati; and Goodwin B. Watson, 
Columbia University. 


University of Kiel—-On June 21, Professor Ferdinand Tonnies cele- . 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his doctorate: 


University of Buffalo—Professor Niles Carpenter gave courses in 
Sociology at the University of Colorado summer session. Dr. Leslie A. | 
White spent the summer in New Mexico completing his survey of the 
Acoma Indian Community. He also made a study of the Santo Domingo 
pueblo. i 


Universtiy of California, at Los nee Dr. George B. Mangold 
taught courses on poverty and the treatment of ie during the 
‘ sutamer term. ` 


- University of Chicago.—Professor Edward Sapir spent the summer 
in the field arnong the Hupa Indians in California: Professor Fay-Cooper 

_ Cole was engaged during the summer in excavating Indian mounds in 
- Ilinois. Mr. Robert Redfield, who has just returned from a year ’s field 
work in Mexico, has been added to the department, and will give courses 
in anthropology and ethnology.’ Mr. Herbert Blumer has been appointed 
instructor in sociology. Professor Robert Michels, of the University of 
Turin, Italy, and Basle, Switzerland, gave courses under the auspices of . 
the departments of Sociology and Anthropology and Political Science. 
during the First Term of the Summer Quarter. Mr. Henry D. ney 
gave a course in sociology during the. Summer eee 
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`. University of Cincinnatt-—The University of Cincinnati, Press an- 


wie $ “ounces the publication of Lockstep and Corridor, by Charles L. Clark 


te 
t 


> 


and Earle Edward Eubank. Part I of this volume is the autobiography 
of Clark, Convict 5126 of the Illinois State Penitentiary. Part II is a 
criminological note based upon the autobiography. 

Leaves of absence for the academic year 1927—28 have been granted 
to Earle Eubank and W. O. Brown. James A. Quinn will act as chairman 
of the department of sociology during their absence. W. W. Holland and 
Eugenia Lea Remelin will take their work during the year. The following 
have been named as assistants in sociology for the coming yéar: Nellie 
Rechenbach, Catherine Barrere, and Louise Benckenstein. 


University of Colorado-——Professor Maurice G. Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has been appointed to the department of sociology 
and anthropology. Professor Frederick A. Bushee is engaged in research - 
work in Europe. 


Columbia University—Professor Robert H. Lowie, of the Univer- 
sity of California, gave work in anthropology during the summer session. 
One of his courses was given in the Law School at Columbia University, 
under the title “Primitive Law.” Professor John L. Gillin, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, gave courses in sociology. 


Dartmouth College—Professors Malcolm M. Willey and McQuil- 
ken De Grange are editing The Sociological Press, through which it is in- 
tended to publish, at nominal cost, reprints of. important sociological 
articles for which there is a general demand. 


University of Denver —The Foundation for the Advancement of the 


‘Social Sciences was made possible by a gift from James H. Causey, an 


investment banker, for the advancement of good will and understanding - 
in social, industrial, and international relationships. It is to be adminis- 
tered by the University of Denver, under a plan of organization to be 
determined later. Mr. Ben M. Cherrington was appointed executive sec- 
retary, with the task of surveying the field and getting the facts neces- 
sary to organize a plan of research. This preliminary work over a two 
years’ period has been made possible by a special gift from Mr. Causey. 


Harvard Untversity.—Professor N. S. B. Gras, of the University of 
Minnesota, has accepted a professorship in economic history. During 
the summer sessiòn Professor E. C. Hayes, of the University of Illinois, 
gave courses in sociology. 


Universsty of Illinois -Puis Donald R. Taft, of Wells College, 
has accepted an appointment to the department of S. 
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Illinois Wesleyan Univérsity.—Professor Samuel C. Ratcliffe has re- 
signed his position at the University of Illinois to accept a professorship 
in the department of sociology. 


Kansas State Teachers’ College —Professor Lloyd A. Cook has been 
appomieg to take the place of Professor M. Wesley Roper, who is on 
a year’s leave of absence to complete his graduate work at the University 
of Chicago. 


aed College.—-Professor H. A. Sturges has conten a position 
as professor of mathematics, having resigned his assistant professorship 
in mathematics at Washburn College. 


Miami University.—Dr. Read Bain, assistant professor of EE RE 
in the University of Washington, has been appointed to a professorship 


_ + of sociology. . 


University of M Riva Abtant Professor Robert C. Angell has 
in press, with Appleton & Company, a book-called The Campus: A So- 
ctological Study of Contemporary Undergraduate Life in the American 
University. It has grown out of a Doctor’s thesis on “The Student Mind,” - 
which he presented at Michigan three years ago. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor Malcolm M. Willey has been 
added to the department of sociology. Professor Wilson D. Wallis has 
just published his Introduction to Sociology. Professor Ross L, Finney 
has accepted.an appointment as professor of sociology on the “University 
Afloat,” of the University Travel Association. 


The University of Missouri —The Century Company announces for 
publication early this fall a new book by Professor Charles A. Ellwood, 
+ Cultural Evolution: A Study of Social Origins and Development. This. 
volume belongs to the Social Science Series edited by Professor E. A. 
Ross. Professor Ellwood taught during the summer at the Colorado State 
Agricultural College. He sails September ro, on the “Île de France,” to’ 
be gone till June 1, 1928. 


_ College of the City of New York.—Dr. Julius Drachsler, for several 
years associate professor in the department of sociology, and author of 
Democracy and Assimilation, died on July 22, after a long illness. 


University of North Carolsna.—Professor Ernest R. Groves has re- 
signed from Boston University to accept a position with the department 
of sociology. During the summer he taught at Harvard and gave special 
lectures at Wellesley College. Fall publication of Wholesome Marriage, 
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by Professor Groves and his wife, is announced by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. ` 


University of OBlakoma-—Clarence H. Schetiler has PE an in- 
structorship in the department of sociology, to take the place of Professor 
Wyatt Marrs, who will spend the year- in graduate work at Columbia 
University. 


Gousha State College cS Pro fessor E. F. Bamford, of the Uni- 
versity of Ilinois, has accepted an assistant professorship in the depart- 
ment of sociology.. 


University of Pittsburgh. —Dr, G. A. PEE PET who has béen on 
leave of absence from the University of Washington, teaching at Wells 
College, has accepted a position in sociology. Frederick F. Stephan will 
give courses in introductory sociology, immigration, and population. . 


' University of Redlands.—Dr. Loran David Osborne, who was form- 
_ ‘erly, head of the college of liberal arts of Des Moines University, and who 
last! year was acting head of the economics department here during the 
sabbatical absence of Dr. H. C. Tilton, will remain to one a depart- 
ment of sociology. 


‘Syracuse University. Professor Max Handman, of the University 
of Texas, and Malcolm M. Willey, of Dartmouth, gave courses in so- 
ciology during the summer session. Professor Herbert N. Shenton, of 
Columbia University, has accepted an appointment to organize and de- 
velop the department of sociology. 


! ' University of Texas-—Professor Edgar T. Thompson, who has been 
engaged i in graduate work at the University of Chicago, has accepted an 
adjunct ‘professorship i in sociology. Professor Carl M. Rosenquist, who 
has. been teaching sociology, is on leave of absence to resume his ae 
work at the University of Chicago. 


} ' Tulane University —Professor Jesse F, Steiner, of the University of 
North Carolina, and Professor Luther Lee Bernard, of the University of 
Chicago, have accepted professorships in the depar meni of social work. 
and sociology, respectively. Five new instructors have been added, and 
a new school of social work has been created. 


| Vanderbilt University. —Irwin Shannon has been ave instruc- 
tor in sociology. 


A 
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University of Washington—Dr. Maurice T. Price ‘Kas. accepted aa 
assistant professorship in the department of <otiglogy,., -Aniong hig other > 
_ courses, he is introducing a new one called "Social CHa,” «with special . 


reference to the Orient. EA orice me a 
i A EN 


University of Wisconsin rere cee Youri 8 Rie. Hpok- 
for Social Psychology will be- published i in September by. Knopf. - E 


Yale University —Professor Jerome Davis is in Russia on : com- 
, mission to study economic and social conditions. 
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General Theory of Value: Its Meaning and Basic Principles Con- 
sirned in Terms of Interest. By RALPH BARTON PERRY. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. xvii-+-702. $6.00. 

A generation ago idealism held the field-in American philosophy, at 
least so far as the academic alignments were concerned. The pragmatic 
revolt produced the first schism in the ranks of the orthodox philoso- 
phers, and later on other distinct schools came into self-conscious exist- 
ence. The statement is highly controversial, yet some of us have for a 
long time believed it, that, the neo-Realists arose on account of their mis- 
conception of the pragmatic statement, or, what is nearly the same thing, 
they refused to accept pragmatism on account of the ambiguous formu- 
lations of the pragmatists. One of the earliest stages of the controversy 
- was Signalized by a platform of principles by six young teachers in the 
East who were banteringly referred to as “The Six Little Realists,” but 
they did not stay little. They produced a book on neo-Realism and have 
continued to contribute to philosophical writing. One of the ablest of 
them all is Professor Perry, who, in this volume, has given us a notable 
contribution to the understanding of man and the world with such 
charming good nature, such fairness to his opponents, and such consum- 
mate erudition that it must and will be reckoned with by all those who 
are interested in the philosophic formulations on human life. 

The title of the book is A General: Theory of Value, and the subtitle 
shows that he is making interest the explanatory principle, but to speak 
of interest is for Professor Perry to speak of the origin of interest which 
leads him into biology, of the experience of interest which leads him into 
psychology, of the relation of interest to knowledge which involves the 
whole theory of cognition, of the relation of the interests of one man to 
all the rest, which produces chapters on society and social integration;. 
in short, it is like the flower in the crannied wall. The book is voluminous 
and far from being easy reading, but it surely is a relief to find a book 
in which the author never has occasion to say “This subject, cannot be 
treated on account of limits of space.” When the subject needs treating, 
Professor Perry treats it, and there is something in this book on every 
aspect of philosophy, sociology, and psychology. . 
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~ The book is, of course, philosophical. Perhaps the philosopher is 


- always justified in setting forth his position like a creed; at least they all 


seem to do so, this one no less than any. Realismis assumed as a prin- 
ciple: “interest” is presented as a synonym of “ ‘desire,’ ‘will, or ‘pur- 
pose’”; “interest” refers tothe characteristic strain in life and mind 
which a the motor-affective life (p. 27). The author asserts 
that this particular meaning of interest is new. 

The method is perhaps necessarily ideological, and the impression 


. one gets at times is-of a reincarnated Greek discussing these matters with 


Socrates and Protagoras. For instance, the author wishes to know the re- 
lation of value.to interést. “Now there can be,” says he, “only four ways 
in which they can be related.” The first three are stated and in turn re- 


_ jected, which of course proves that the only true relation is the fourth. 
` Perhaps it will be forever impossible to rid ourselves from the idols of 


$ 


the forum, but if highly educated men would translate their terms into 
foreign languages often enough, it would have some effect, perhaps, in 


_ the certainty of their conclusions. Professor Perry is not only a realist; 


he is also a behaviorist. One cannot be a psychologist any more, at least 
not this year; for the best that the student can do is to learn what the 
psychologies of 1926 are, and choose his partner. Professor Perry 
chooses behaviorism because it seems to have, and does have, decided 
affinities with his philosophical approach. He begins with biology, as a 
good behaviorist should, and devotes some pages to “Interest in the Ani- 

mals,” concluding that Socrates in his prison and the dog who anticipates 
a beating can be brought under the same formula. “Almost every recent 
advance in the motor-affective field of mental life has resulted from the 
more or less complete abandonment of the introspective method. The 
effort is throughout to be objective.” But while Professor Perry protects 
himself by saying that he is not sure that he is a strict behaviorist and, 
that questions of orthodoxy should not be raised at this stage, yet this 
reviewer experienced a shock of surprise to find after the foregoing state- 
meént an elaborate discussion of hunger and appetite, and feelings of 
pleasure and pain. The author insists that he is still objective but has 
not neglected the feeling side since it all fits into the picture. Just how 
it can possibly fit into the picture where objective observation is the 
method seems very difficult to formulate. There are three chapters on ` 
the classification of interests, “Modes of Interest,” where the procedure 


‘is to run through the material a series of dichotomous terms such as . 


positive and negative, progressive and recurrent, potential and actual, 
playful and real, personal and social. On the last page the author says. 
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of this method, “It tends to be excessively detailed ahd schematic. 
. Classifications of this type are too easy to make, and too likely 

to prove barren when they are made.” | 

The section of most interest to readers of this Journal concerns the 
relation of society and the individual, the unity of such modes of social 
interaction, and “Is Society a Person?” Professor Perry agrees with those 
who regard society as a collection of individuals, but votes with that 
party who insists that since the members of a group are not fastened to- 
gether physically, they cannot possibly have any existence save nomi- 
nally. If it be true that interests arise in annervous system, and if it can 
be shown that society has no nervous system, it ought not to be hard 
to prove that society has no interest. But one is surprised to read the 
statement that Professor Davy’s view that faits sociaux are data pre- 
cludes all analysis. It almost looks as if we are lacking a universe of 
discourse. If public opinion or the mores of Professor Sumner, to whom, 
strangely enough, Professor Perry refers not at all, are data, it does seem 
impossible to deny that such data could be analyzed. In fact, if we do 
not analyze our data, what material could ever be subjected to analysis? 

The reviewer has found this book profoundly interesting and very 
valuable. He has read it through twice. Like everyone who reads it, he 
is indebted to the author. The scholarship is sound and-the urbanity of 
the writer is engaging. The point of view is clear and honestly stated, 
and the attempt is made to carry it out with what the reviewer finds to 
be certain inconsistencies, which inconsistencies are perhaps the best 
proof of the author’s open-mindedness and willingness to face the facts. 
The fundamental criticism which was left after carefully going over the 
work might be formulated in terms which the author himself would 
hardly be disposed to accept. Nevertheless, the feeling is clear. Starting 
out as a behaviorist; the psychological and sociological parts of the work 
are replete with the customary devices and statements that are inherent 
in thé genetic approach, but there seems to be the greatest difficulty. to 
retain the analytic temper when one starts with the simpler units and 
traces their development. To begin at the beginning and show how things 
develop is valuable and necessary, but it cannot be too ‘strongly stated 
that this is not analysis. Parts of the work do show a masterly handling 
of concepts analytically treated, but this does not characterize those 
parts of the argument where the gene account is central. 

A second volume is promised, and those who read this will await 
its appearance with lively interest, thus constituting it a genuine value. 

| = ELLSWORTH Faris 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Migration and Business Ge By Harry JEROME, of the Staff 
of the National Buredu of Economic: Research, with a Fore- 
‘word by WEsLEY C. MITCHELL, 474 West 24th Street, New - 
-© York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 1920. Pp. 
256, with charts and tables. $3.50. 


Peopling the Argentine Pampa. (American Geographical Society 
Research Series No. 16, W. L. G. Joerg, editor). By MARK | 
JEFFERSON. Broadway at 156th Street, New York: Ameri- 

: can Geographical Society, 1926. Pp. viii-+211. 
In April, 1920, in hearings before the House Committee: on Immi- 
gration, the statement was made that there was a shortage of labor in 
` practically every industry which amounted to 5,000,000 men. Within 

a few months it was obvious that industry was undergoing a depression, 

and in September, 1921, the President’s Conference on Unemployment 

was considering measures of relief for from “four to five million unem- 

_ ployed resulting from the business slump of 1921.” . l 

The fact that these conditions have become matters of public con- 
cern, calling for relief from the central government, indicates that the 
country has not yet succeeded in adapting itself to fluctuations in the de- 
mand for labor as great as these figures represent. “It would appear desir- 

- able,” as the authors of this volume say, “that a more definite connotation 
should be given to the terms ‘labor supply’ and ‘labor shortage,’ and 
to the validity of estimates in this field.” This study, however, is con- 

cerned with relations of the demands of industry to migration, and mi- 

gration includes not merely immigration but emigration. Beginning about. 

1890, the period which generally is accepted as.the limit between the old: 

and the new immigration, the flow of population to the United' States 

. has been more or less balanced by the return tide of migration to Europe. 

Furthermore, “the cyclical fluctuations in emigration are the inverse of 

the cyclical fluctuations in immigration,” so that “when industry booms, — 

immigration increases and emigration decreases; when industry is dull, 
immigration declines and emigration increases.” As might be expected 
also, the movement of population does not at once respond to changes 

_in industry. The lag is estimated at about three months. Emigration re- 
" sponds more quickly than immigration, the male population more quick- 
` ly than the female, to the industrial barometer. Certain racial groups 
like the Jews. tend to move only one way, and the ratio of the sexes in 
this group is more likely to be equal. With the Italians the reverse is 
‘true. The Jews are settlers; the Italians are migratory workers. 
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All this was known to be true before this investigation was made. 
The real purpose of the study was to make our knowledge of these facts 
more accurate; to establish indices ‘of industrial changes and to analyze 
the different elements in the immigrant tide, and the factors that con- 
trol it; so as to be able to state in quantitive terms the whole migratory 
process and the conditions to which it responds. The problem turns out, 
then, to be largely a methodological one. It has served to reveal the in- ` 
adequacies of our present immigration statistics and define thé condi- 
tions upon which accurate knowledge of the facts may be obtained. 

One thing may be said about Mark Jefferson’s book that should be 
reassuring to the reader. In spite of the fact that it is labeled “research,” 
it is easy to read. One reason for this is that the author is a geographer, 
and he had the advantage of five years’ previous residence in the country. 

Immigration to the Argentine is, on the whole, much like the earlier 
migration to the United States. The country is almost wholly agricultural, 
and the process of settlement is still far from complete. Up to 1810, the 
date of independence, immigration was forbidden. Up to 1857, condi- 
tions were so unstable in the interior that, in spite of the efforts to en- 
courage it, immigration was a very slender stream. But after that time it 
continued, with fluctuations dependent upon the harvests, to increase 
steadily until the World War. Then for the six succeeding years the 
movement of Be returning to Europe was greater than the incom- 
ing stream. 

The United States did not begin to record emigration to Europe until 
1897, but Argentine records go back to 1857. The number of returning 
emigrants in any one year has usually been something over one-half the 
incoming migrants. One factor which has tended to maintain the move- 
ment, particularly of the peasant, to and from the Argentine at a high fig- 
ure has been the possibility of working in the fields in Europe in the sum- 
mer and in the Argentine in the winter. In this way Italian farm laborers 
have been able to follow the harvests all the year: around. 

The peopling of the Argentine Pampa is not an account of the migra- 
tion merely; it is the whole story of the settlement; the differences of 
race and civilization in the different regions, the incidental mixture of 
races and cultures which the different regions have produced, and the 
reverberations of these conditions in Argentine politics. All these matters 
are related in the circumstantial detail which a long acquaintance and an 
intimate knowledge of the country alone permits. The text is supple- 
mented by photographic illustrations, maps, and graphs, including a 
large plan which shows the relative growth of cities and the railway net 
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in the periods of 1867 and 1869, 1892 and 1895, 1914 and 1920. Statis- 
tics gain a new significance when they are correlated with geography and 
cultural areas. 


UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO ` ~ Ropert E. PARKO 


‘The Modern Development of City Government in the United King- 
dom and the United States. By Ernest S. GrFITH. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1927. 2 ie au xix-+745. 
$14.00. 

This substantial two-volume analysis and comparison of English 
and American local government deserves.the attention of all serious stu- 
dents of municipal government, for it-is not only compact.with the facts 
of city administration, but also abounds with significant observations 
and illuminating comparisons. r 

The author works on a vast scale with the comparativé method, and 
has succeeded remarkably in maintaining a sense of balance and propor- 
tion, although at times forced to a compression which makes one wish 
_ for the space of three volumes rather than two. Like all who undertake 
to write comparatively of institutions, Mr. Griffith was faced with the 
alternatives of proceeding enone ee or analytically. He- wisely 
chose to do both. 

The first volume is iiieretore devoted to a concise historical survey 
of the evolution of municipal government in the United Kingdom and 
in the United States. A threefold time sequence is adopted: prior to 1870, 
from 1870 to 1900, and from 1900 to the present. day. The author con- 
trasts the two systems successively in each of these major divisions. 

Possibly the most significant part of the first volume is the analysis 
of the forces conditioning the lines of evolution, which for the last quar- 
ter of a century in America have been thought to be democracy, leader- 
_ ship, efficiency, the idea of progress, and social obligation. In Great Bri- 
tain the dominance of national issues during the same period, coupled 
with the system of taxation, are described as the controlling factors. 

The second volume is devoted to an analytical study of municipal 
government in the two countries, which is built chiefly around the func- 
tions of-city government, the framework of city government, and the fi- 
ndnce of the city. To American, readers the fifty-page chapter on the 
relations of central and city government will prove most important. Mr. 
Griffith commenced his studies an advocate of centralization, but became 
a partisan of home rule. His criticism of the general policy of centraliza- 
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tion and his statement of the limitations of decentralization are extreme- 
ly well done. 

In the second volume will also be found a briefer but ETE 
chapter on public opinion and the quality of government. The work con-. 
cludes with a series of twenty-five well chosen appendixes, including an 
elaborate bibliography. i 

The type of material relied upon is chiefly documentary and second- 
ary, a choice virtually imperative for this kind of writing. One finishes 
the book with a real sense of admiration for the range of reading which 
is displayed. It sometimes happens, however, that more recent and auth- 
oritative material might have been used, leading to occasional inadequa- 
cies of treatment. The topics of regional planning and the council man- 
ager form of government may serve to illustrate the point. 

The author’s style is crisp, brief, “business-like.” He not only de- 
scribes and compares, but ‘constantly reveals the result of systematic 
thought about his subject. Thus “in general it would seem as if the ~ 
United Kingdom had developed the charter designed to secure the ex- 
pert, while the United States had secured the executive—each being weak 
where the other is strong” (p. 489). “The United Kingdom is proud 
of how much it has done for its unemployed; the United States is proud 
of how little it has been necessary to do” (p. 465). “The lesson of Ameri- 
ca to Britain is equalsty of opportunity ; that of Britain to America, the 
spirit of public service” (p. 610). 

The author states the aim of city government in comprehensive 
terms, “The aim is to develop each city into an intelligent, self-reliant, 
self-governing community that will voluntarily seek, through the medium 
of an honest and efficient local government, not only to perform the or- 
dinary services of a communal life, but also to guide the political, social, 
economic, and intellectual development of these citizens in the manner 
best suited to strengthen the nation.” 

From an American point of view the major achievements of the book 
will certainly include (1) the destruction of the illusion of a perfectly 
functioning English municipal government, (2) the provision of much 
pregnant criticism of American institutions by close comparison with 
English institutions, and (3) the analysis of the limitations of centraliza- 
tion. . ; 

Mr. Grifñth has written an able book, a noteworthy addition. to earl- 
. ier comparative studies by Goodnow, Lowell, and-Bryce. If he does not 
quite attain the easy power of generalization of the two latter, at least 
he deals with more significant material than the former. 

University or CHICAGO | LEONARD D. Warre 
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The Anti-Slavery Movement in England: A Study of English Hu- 
- _manitarionism. By FRANK J- Kiumscserc, Pu. D. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1926. Pp. xiit+390. $4.00. 

_ British Slavery and Its Abolition, 1823-38. By Wurm Law 
Martuteson, Hon. LL.D. , Aberdeen. New York: Longman’ S, 
Green & Co. Ltd., 1926. $6. 00. : 

It has been said that slavery in America was doomed to aesrrecicn 
by forces inherent in the institution itself. The same thing might be said, 
perhaps, of every other social institution. Every institution, in its efforts 
to survive, seems predestined to undergo progressive changes which either 
totally transform or destroy it. 

But nowhere has slavery, except perhaps in Brazil and in the Span- 
ish islands, been permitted to survive until it could transform or destroy 


` . itself. -The course of its evolution in the United States and in the West 


Indies, at any rate, was interrupted by assaults from without. It was 
destroyed when it was still, to all appearances, a flourishing institution. 
The two volumes with which this review is concerned are accounts of 
the movements in England which brought about the abolition of slavery 
` in the West Indies. Abolition had less support in the West Indies than 
it had in the southern states. The fact that the institution was subjected 
to attack from without-tended to reinforce and consolidate opposition to 
change from within. It was only in the Spanish West Indies and in the 
Portuguese possessions in Brazil that the transformation of the slaves 
into peasants was allowed to take something like a natural course. 

The history of slavery in America is inextricably bound up with the 
plantation system. Slavery has disappeared, to be sure, but thé planta- 
tion system, in one form or another, remains, not merely in the South; but 
in many other parts of the world. It is important to emphasize this fact, 
because the abolition movement, when seen in its proper perspective, is 
merely an episode in the history of a particular type of industrial organ- 
ization. 

Of the two accounts, the volume by Klingberg is more particularly 
concerned with the abolition movement and the manner in which the agi- 
- tation was carried on in England. Abolition in England was a popular 
' movement, supported mainly by the middle classes and by the members 
_of the so-called “evangelical churches.” On the whole, the aristocracy 
was disposed to support it. It was not until the Wesleyan Methodists 
and the Baptists were able to arouse the masses of the people in the dis- 
_ senting churches that the government gave way. 
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Mathieson’s account covers a wider range of fact and gives a more 
detailed statement of local-conditions than that of Klingberg. He tells 
` us, for one thing, something about the effect of the agitation in England 
upon the slaves and their masters‘in the islands. He has also compared 
the conditions in the English with those in the French and eee is- 
lands. 

It bas been said that slavery was doomed by forces inherent in the 
institution itself. This is probably true. -It is probably true of every in- 
stitution; but slavery in America was not permitted to survive. until the 
forces which. were destined to destroy or transform it had manifested 
, themselves unmistakably. We are only now witnessing in the United 
States and in Brazil and the West Indies the slow working out of con- 
sequences that emancipation interrupted but could not profoundly alter. 
The slave was probably predestined to be what he has : since very largely 
become, a peasant farmer. 

The history of slavery as an industrial system and as. a form of set- 
tlement has never been adequately studied. 

The history of slavery in America is an incident in the history of 
the plantation system, and the plantation system still survives. The vol- . 
umes with which this review is concerned are histories of the en 
movement, 

These comparisons, more than anything else in the volume, assist in 
making the actual situation intelligible.: Slavery and servitude seem to 
have been everywhere a characteristic incident of the expansion and of 
the settlement of America. Such histories as we have of slavery in Ameri- 
ca have been written for the most part by those who were interested in 
its abolition, or have been based upon the records of long and bitter 
- struggle which the efforts to abolish the system provoked. l 

These are valuable contributions to a large subject. But they are 
inadequate. What is needed is a comparative study, not simply of slav- 
ery, but of an industrial system which has succeeded slavery. Such a 
“history” would be a study, not merely of slavery nor of the Negro, but 
of the plantation. Rosert E. PARK . 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO l i 
Main Currents in the History of American Journalism. By WIL- 

LIAM GROSVENOR BLEYER, P.D. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., 1927. Pp. 464. $4.00 

One who $ followed with a certain amount of detachment the cur- 
rent comment upon the press in the United States must have been im- 
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pressed with the note of disenchantment, of impatience, and general . 
disapproval which has greeted each new manifestation of the modern 
newspaper. Circulations have, to be sure, increased, but the chorus 
disapproval has not subsided. l 
On the other hand, there has been no disposition to deny or dim- 
inish the importance of the press and its function in our common life. 


“The newspaper is no longer referred to as “the Fourth Estate,” “the 


tribune of the people,” and “the palladium of our liberties,” but we still 
expect it to perform, somehow, its ancient function. 
The fact that the newspaper is the object of so much sentimental 


“appreciation in the abstract and so much bitter disapproval in the con- . 


crete is probably to be interpreted as evidence of what Ogburn has called 
“cultural lag.” Changes in the newspaper have been so sudden that we 
have not been able to keep up with them. These rapid changes, at any 
rate, explain why, of all modern institutions, the newspaper is probably 
the least understood. One has had reason to expect, with the multiplica- 
tion of studies of newspaper methods and technique, that some one would 
turn his attention to the newspaper as an institution, and make the thing 
a little more intelligible. This expectation has been more completely 
realized in Bleyer’s history than in anything that has as yet been written. 
This result has been achieved, I suspect, by the fact that he has sought, 
as the title of the book indicates, to concentrate attention on “the main 
currents” in the history of American journalisin. 

These currents are expressive of the diverse interests and motives 


_ that have determined the evolution of the American newspaper. ‘These 


interests and tendencies have in turn manifested themselves at different 
periods in the history of the newspaper, and have embodied themselves: 
in the persons of relatively few individuals: James Gordon Bennett, 
New York Herald; Horace Greeley, New York Tribune; Henry J. Ray- 
mond, New York Times; Samuel Bowles, the Springfield Republican; 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin, The Natton and the New York Evening Post, 
Charles A. Dana and the New York Sun; William Rockhill Nelson, Kan- 
sas City Star; Joseph Pulitzer and the New York World; William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and the New York Journal. 

The first newspapers in the United, States, in so far as they pro- 
claimed the news and published the official announcements beyond the 
limits ‘of the local community and the human voice, assumed the rôle 
of town criers. They were merely the organs of relatively impersonal 
publicity. During the revolution the newspaper gradually took the place 
of the broadside and the pamphlet, ang after the revolution the pamph- 
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leteer, trained editor, made the newspaper the organ of a party. The 
newspaper gained a new function with the arrival, about 1833, of the 
penny press. The newspaper, which up to this time had been attorney 
of a political junta and read only by men of affairs, assumed the charac- 
ter of popular literature, and was read by all the world. The newspaper 
has never wholly ceased to be anything that it was, but-from that time 
to this it has steadily taken form in an effort to interest and animate a 
larger and hence less instructed public. It has, in the meantime, because 
of its wide circulation, become a great advertising medium, and by ex- 
tending and organizing the market exercised a profound influence upon 
the organizations of business and industry. 

All the motives and, tendencies which have found expression in the 
history of the newspaper are more completely exposed in the present. 
history than in anything that has so far been published. We are also 
indebted to the author for much new and interesting material on the 
origins of popular journalism in England and its influence on America. 
` It was in the penny journals of England, it seems, that Benjamin Day 
and his reporters found the model for the first genuinely successful penny 
paper in the United States, the New York Sun. , 

It is fortunate that the history of the press has been finally written 
for us by a man who knows and is interested in the newspaper. 


ROBERT E. PARE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Recent Developments in the Social Sciences. Edited by E. C. 
Haves. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927. 
Pp. vii-+427. $3.50. 

This volume consists of seven essays, of fifty to one hundred pages 
each, dealing with the development, and particularly the recent develop- 
ment, of as many different social-studies. The contributions are as fol- 
lows: Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, writes 
on sociology; Dr. Clark Wissler, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, on anthropology; Robert H. Gault, of Northwestern University, 
on psychology; Carl O. Sauer, of the University of California, on cul- 
tural geography; J. M. Clark, of Columbia University, on economics; 
Charles E. Merriam, of the University of Chicago, on political science; 
and Harry Elmer Barnes, of Smith College, on history. Because of the 
close parallelism of content and purpose, a comparison is inevitably sug- 
gested between the present volume and Professor Harry E. Barnes’ simi- 
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lar volume, The History ia Pos of the Social Sauer The ear- . 
lier symposium contained chapters on biology, jurisprudence and ethics; 
and the chapter on psychology was devoted expressly to “social peyehinla: 
gy”; while Professor Gault has neither used that title nor dealt. with 
. the material which the title would imply in his contribution tothe pres- 
ent volume. Professor Barnes wrote the chapters on history for both 
books; hence this subject is treated much the same in the two cases. 
With ‘hese matter-of-fact comparisons noted, it may be said that the 
present volume constitutes on the whole a distinct improvement on the 
earlier one, the contributors to this book doubtless having profited by 
` the example of the other, and by other recent attempts to introduce some 
order and system into the common apprehension of the trend of recent 
history in the field of the social sciences. 

In a consecutive reading of the present volume, in which one carries 
over impressions of general method of treatment and point of view from ` 
one chapter to the next, one js struck with the fact that the several con- 
tributors have followed with remarkable fidelity a single plan of ap- 
proach to their special subjects, the result, no doubt, of the efforts of the 
editor. The plan is, in brief, the use as an introduction to each essay of 
a discussion of the special subject from an analytical rather than a chron- 
ological or genetic point of view, a brief review of early development, 
and a more detailed survey of recent developments and literature follow- 
_ ing later on in the chapter. There is one chapter which forms a partial 
exception to this, Professor Gault’s chapter on psychology. This chapter 

is in its way an excellent review of “recent developments in psychology 
-= contributory to social explanation,” to use the author’s own character- 
ization, but the treatment is that of a topical survey throughout, with 
brief allusions and footnotes only to direct the reader to the recent litera- _ 
ture of the subject, and with little discussion of any divergence which 
may exist among leading psychologists of today as to the topics reviewed. 

The reviewer found the chapters contributed to this volume by Dr. 
Wissler, Professor Sauer, and Professor J. M. Clark particularly reveal- 
-i ing. This book should prove helpful to advanced undergraduate and be- 
ginning graduate students of the social sciences, as well as to teachers ` 
and to general readers who have some acquaintance with the field. It 
is a further indication that active and intelligent work is being done 3 in 
- the social sciences. 
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The American. Indian: North, “South, and Central’ America. By . 
A. Hyatt VERRILL. New York: Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 
EXxvii+485. $3.50. 

This is a book which stands midway between Clark Wissler’s tech- 
nical work, similarly entitled The American Indian, and a book which 
still remains to be written and which Mr. Verrill’s book fails to be. The 
general public has long been interested in the American Indian and has 

long been “fed up” with the thoroughly incompetent, sentimentalizing 
literature that popular writers have been giving us on our aborigines; but 
it has. not yet learned to enjoy the interminable monographic material 
of the anthropologists. The way is clearly indicated for a well-written 
and compact presentation of the main facts and theories of American In- 
dian culture, race, and languagé, a book which is not ashamed of ‘being 
literary but which refuses to be a whit less scientific than the most un- 
readable of the monographs themselves. 

Mr. Verrill’s book misses being this desideratum because it is both 
too scientific and too little scientific. If it is “scientific” to present an 
endless array of specific facts without the guiding line of a general point 
of view or without integrating these facts with broader human interests, 
then this book-is eminently scientific. Indeed, an inventory of its con- 
tents would probably disclose the facts that it contains two or three or 
four times as. many ethnographic items as are to be found in Wissler’s 
more authoritative volume. Somebody should have applied ruthless edi- 
torial scissors during the composition of the volume and condemned the 
writer to content himself with perhaps no more than a third of the fac- 
tual material which he presents, in the hope’ that the vacant space thus 
left at his disposal might have quickened ‘his synthetic imagination. 

But for all the accumulation of well-authenticated facts, the book is 
essentially unscientific in temper. There is no indication that the writer | 
has the spirit of either history or of psychology, or, for that matter, of 
social science in general, with which to whip his materials into significant 
contours. What theoretical interest he possesses is naive. His general 
historical competence may be gauged by the following passage: “After 
‘all, why should we attempt to account for the American Indian by theor- 
ies of his ancestors’ migrating from the Old World?. If man evolved from 
‘some lower form, or was created, in Asia, Europe, or Africa, if he has 
always been indigenous to any or all of those countries, why should he 
not have originated in America as well? Is there any valid reason to as- 
sume that, if man originated or developed under certain conditions and 
favorable environment in the Old World, he might not have done the 
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same in the New World under similar conditions?” Extended comment 
is not necessary. - Anyone who can go through the overwhelming variety 
of cultural material that Mr. Verrill is obviously familiar with and rest 
content with the naivest of Monroe doctrines for historical viewpoint is 
obviously- not ina position to introduce the waiting public to the recon- 
structive historical thinking that has ae well-nigh inseparable from 
the notion of anthropology. 

Justice demands that something be said of what the book is, as well 
as of what it is not. It is simply and convincingly written, though the 
endless listing of facts is constantly. threatening to throttle both writer — 
and reader. The student who uses the book will be particularly grateful 
for the material that Mr. Verrill has gathered on the South American 
tribes, which are not given due attention by Dr. Wissler. It seems that 
Mr. Verrill has had some personal experience with the Indians of South 
America, and this helps to give the book what little personal quality it 
poe | E. SAPR 
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A History of the Pharaohs. Vol. II. By ARTHUR WEIGALL. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. xv-+-424. 

A History of Hebrew Civilization. By ALFRED BERTHOLET. Trans- 
lated by Rev. A. K. DALIAS. New York: Brentano’s, sont: 


Pp. 400. 
These two. books on the ancient Near East present a very interest- 
ing contrast. Mr. Weigall’s History of the Pharaoks is an example of a 
book which is written to demonstrate a preconceived theory. Professor 
Bertholet, in his History of Hebrew Civilization, endeavors to present a 
mass of observation somewhat arranged and classified, but still in a form 


sufficiently fluid so that they can be used by others. P 


Mr. Weigall has worked out a theory of Egyptian chronology which 
he seems to consider final and definite. The volume is an effort to weave 


all known facts about the Pharaohs from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth 


dynasties into this chronology. It is in no sense a history of the Egyp- . 
tian people and offers no information regarding the life of the nation or 
the growth of its civilization. Sociologists will find it not worth reading, 
and historians will read it with caution because Mr. Weigall is so positive . 
in periods where all others are frankly in doubt. 
It is a pleasure to turn to Bertholet. The volume is divided into two 
“books”: the first dealing with the land of Canaan, the civilization of | 
the Canaanites, the culture of the Hebrew invaders, and the period of 
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bearing on the recent past are more useful than those dealing 
either with the remote past or with the future. Such principles 
must, however, be subject to revision in the light of further exten- 
sive research. 


IT. CORRELATION OF DAILY VOTING WITH SEVEN-DAY AVERAGE 


In an early experiment persons voted daily for a week, Each, 
person’s scores for the week were averaged, giving a series of aver- 
ages with which the series of scores for each day may be correlated. 
The general extent of correlation was --0.85. The correlation of 
the scores for the first day with the average series for the week was - 
-}-0.70. For the second day the coefficient of correlation was 
-+-o.61; for the third day,'-+o.91; for the fourth day, +0.95; for 
the fifth day, +0.90; sixth day, -+o.96; and for the seventh day, 
0.89. 

The method of correlation is useful in this experiment as 
means of ascertaining the degree to which the scores on the ques- 
tion-ballots of a number of persons represent their ideas on the 
subject.: A low degree of correlation would indicate that not much 
reliance should be placed on the votes of a group of persons. From 
the extent of correlation actually found in this experiment, about 
-+-0.85, it might be inferred that such a series of scores is reliable. 
_ The coefficient of correlation even for the first day’s scores with 
the series of average scores, -+0.70, although ranking low among 
the coefficients of correlation in the experiment, nevertheless might 
be considered as high enough to justify using the single series of 
scores as representing the opinions of the voters. | 

The problem of the degree of reliability of a single series of 
scores may be investigated by other methods in addition to that of 
correlation, and this question is of considerable importance, being 
worthy of study in connection with each kind of voting material 
and each class of persons taking part in an experiment. 


© IV. CORRELATIONS AMONG THE VARIABLES OF SEVERAL TEACHING 
EXPERIMENTS 


Since the success of persons in solving practical problems and 
in meeting successfully situations which arise in their life depends 
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in part on the adequacy of their attitude habits, it seems appropri- 


ate that in certain courses of study at least part of the content of 


instruction appears to-be of the general class of attitudes, rather . 


than what might be called factual information. In a number of 
class experiments initial tests were given, where there could be no 
justification for expecting that the students had these adequate 
attitudes at the beginning of the course of study. A repetition of 
this test at the end of the course showed invariably a much closer 
approximation to the points of view presented in the course. These 
are the first two variables of the class experiments. The third 
variable is the simple change of score, and the fourth is the ratio 


of the change of score to the possible change in the direction of 


conformity with the ideas of the instructor. The fifth variable is 
the grade given to the student by the instructor for the work of the 
course. l 

Class experiments involving these variables were made in con- 
nection with four courses of study, one in economics, one in sociol- 
ogy, and two in political science, In Table I the coefficients of 


- TABLE I 
| CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS WITH PROBABLE ERRORS 





Variables: 1, initial test score; 2, final test score; 3, change of score; 
i 4, proportionate change; 5, course grade 


correlation are all positive, unless accompanied by a minus sign, 


as in one case, and have been multiplied by 100 to obviate the use 
of decimals. Each coefficient is accompanied by a figure in paren- 
theses which is the probable error of the coefficient. For example, 
60 (6) means a coefficient of correlation of -+0.60 plus or minus 
0.06. 

The high coefficients in connection with the tests in the courses 
in political science indicate the usefulness of the preliminary test- 
ing method for purposes of diagnosis and prognosis of the abilities 
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of members of the class and the soundness of their opinions on the 
subject, matter of the courses. With this we close this brief report 
on some of the applications of correlation method in studies of 
. changing attitudes. 


QUESTIONS USED IN TEST OF ATTITUDES ON PEACE AND WAR 


Is it right or wrong to (1) hate other countries which do wrong? (2) 
injure the soldiers of countries which do wrong? (3) injure non-combatant 
citizens of countries which do wrong? 7 

Is it right or wrong for America to make war on any country (4) which op- 
poses American policy? (5) injures American citizens? (6) takes property 
“rom American citizens? | 

Was ‘it right or wrong for American soldiers to (7) sink German sub- 
marines, killing their occupants? (8) fire cannon and machine guns at German 
soldiers? (9) bayonet opposing German soldiers? (10) drop bombs on German 
cities where military supplies were kept? 

Was the American federal government right or wrong in the following 
wars and expeditions? (11) Revolutionary War. (12) War of 1812. (13) 
Mexican War. (14) Civil War. (15) Spanish War. (16) Filipino War. (17) 
Assault of Vera Cruz. (18) Pershing expedition into Mexico. (19) Murman 
Coast expedition to Russia. (20) War against the Central Powers. (21) Expe- 
dition into Haiti. 

Will it be right or wrong for you to do your bit in any future war decided 
on by (22) the federal administration, without popular vote? (23) a majority 
vote of the electorate? (24) a majority vote of all citizens? (25) a majority 
vote of all actual residents? 
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Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 





The American Year Book.—T ke American Year Book, a record of 
events and progress for the year 1926, edited by Albert B. Hart and Wil- 
liam M. Schuyler, is published by The Macmillan Company, with the co- 
operation of a supervisory board representing national learned societies. 
Frank H. Hankins, of Smith College, is the representative of the Amer- 
‘ican Sociological Society. The preparation of the manuscript for the year 
1926, as well as that for the issue for the year 1925, has been financed by 
the New York Times, through Mr. Adolph S. Ochs. The article, ‘“Sociol- 
ogy” is contributed by Howard W. Odum, and “Sociology and the Special 
Social Sciences” by Frank H. Hankins. Among other contributors on 
_ sociological and social welfare topics are Leroy E.' Bowman, “Recrea- 
tion”; John M. Gillette, “Family Life”; C. C. Carstens, “Child Welfare”; 
Hornell Hart, “Social Work”; Ralph G. Hurlin, “Labor Statistics”; Paul 
H. Douglas, “Wages and Hours of Labor”; Wiley H. Swift, “Child 
Labor.” 


The History of Sociology in the United States—Professor L. L. 
Bernard is engaged in the preparation and editing of a work on the his- 
tory of sociology in the United States, which will ultimately appear in 
three more or less independent volumes. Volume I is to be the history of 
sociology in the various universities and colleges, with special emphasis 
upon the evolution of viewpoint, content, and methodology. Material 
for this. volume is now largely in hand. Henry Holt & Company will be 
the publishers. Volume II will consist of case studies and sociological 
“life-histories” of typical sociologists of all types of interest and in vari- 
ous types of positions. The purpose is to present, in the form of cases 
written in the main by the men themselves, an account of the develop- 
ment of viewpoint in sociology as it occurred in the experiences of typical 
sociologists. An attempt is being made to secure as many carefully pre- 
pared case studies as possible for this purpose. Volume ITI will be a his- 
tory of sociological theory in the United States based upon the writings 
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of the sociologists, which will be interpreted in the light of the TA pře ae 
sented in the two antecedent volumes. Ae 


Research by Doctors Ç f Phiosophy.—aAt the meeting of the Ameri- 
can'Historical Association a report was made by Professor M. W. Jér- 
negan, University of Chicago, on a special “Inquiry as to Productivity 
on the Part of Ph. D.’s,” an inquiry asked for by the Committee on Re- 
search and Publication. Of some six hundred persons now living who 
- have taken their Doctor’s degree in history, about 25 per cent are “con- 
sistently productive in historical writing.” 


Hillsdale Summer Conference —The third annual Conference on In- 
ternational, Economic and Family Relations was held on the campus 
of Hillsdale (Michigan) College, August 1-27. Among those participat- 
ing in the conference were Boris Bogen, editor, B’nai B’rith News; Paul 
E. Brissenden, Columbia University; Anne Guthrie, Chicago; Hornell 
Hart, Bryn Mawr College; T. Arnold Hill, National Urban League; 
Beatrice M. Hinkle, New York; Kirby Page, editor, The World To-mor- 
row; James A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati; and Goodwin B. Watson, 
Columbia University. 


University of Kiel —On June 21, Professor Ferdinand Tönnies cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his doctorate. 


University of Buffalo—Professor Niles Carpenter gave courses in 
sociology at the University of Colorado summer session. Dr. Leslie A. 
White spent the summer in New Mexico completing his survey of the 
Acoma Indian Community. He also made a study of the Santo Domingo 
pueblo. 


University of Calsfornia, at Los ae. Dr. George B. Mangold 
taught courses on poverty and the treatment of dependency H the 
' sumer term. 


University of Chicago—Professor Edward Sapir spent the summer 
in the field among the Hupa Indians in California: Professor Fay-Cooper 
Cole was engaged during the summer in excavating Indian mounds in 
Illinois. Mr. Robert Redfield, who has just returned from a year’s field 
work in Mexico, has been added to the department, and will give courses 
in anthropology and ethnology. Mr. Herbert Blumer has been appointed 
instructor in sociology. Professor Robert Michels, of the University of 


Turin, Italy, and Basle, Switzerland, gave courses under the auspices of 


the departments of Sociology and Anthropology and Political Science 
during the First Term of the Summer Quarter. Mr. Henry D. Monay 
gave a course in sociology during the Summer Quarter. 
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`. University of Cincinnatt.—The University of Cincinnati, Press an- 


p ee the publication of Lockstep and Corridor, by Charles L. Clark 


and Earle Edward Eubank. Part I of this volume is the autobiography 
of Clark, Convict 5126 of the Illinois State Penitentiary. Part II is a 
criminological note based upon the autobiography. 

Leaves of absence for the academic year 1927—28 have been granted 
to Earle Eubank and W. O. Brown. James A. Quinn will act as chairman 
of the department of sociology during their absence. W. W. Holland and 
Eugenia Lea Remelin will take their work during the year. The following 
have been named as assistants in sociology for the coming yéar: Nellie 
Rechenbach, Catherine Barrere, and Louise Benckenstein. 


University of Colorado.—Professor Maurice G. Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has been appointed to the department of sociology 
and anthropology. Professor Frederick A. Bushee is engaged in research - 
work in Europe. 


Columbia Unsversity.—Professor Robert H. Lowie, of the Univer- 
sity of California, gave work in anthropology during the summer session. 
One of his courses was given in the Law School at Columbia University, 
under the title “Primitive Law.” Professor Jobn L. Gillin, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, gave courses in sociology. 

Dartmouth College-—Professors Malcolm M. Willey and McQuil- 
ken De Grange are editing The Soctological Press, through which it is in- 
tended to publish, at nominal cost, reprints of. important sociological 
articles for which there is a general demand. 


University of Denver —The Foundation for the Advancement of the 


‘Social Sciences was made possible by a gift from James H. Causey, an 


investment banker, for the advancement of good will and understanding ` 
in social, industrial, and international relationships. It is to be adminis- 
tered by the University of Denver, under a plan of organization to .be 
determined later. Mr. Ben M. Cherrington was appointed executive sec- 
retary, with the task of surveying the field and getting the facts neces- 
sary to organize a plan of research. This preliminary work over a two 
years’ period has been made possible by a special gift from Mr. Causey. 


Harvard Unsversity.—Professor N. S. B. Gras, of the University of 
Minnesota, has accepted a professorship in economic history. During 
the summer sessién Professor E. C. Hayes, of the University of Ilinois, 
gave courses in sociology. 


University of Illinois —Professor Donald R. Taft, of Wells College, 
has accepted an appointment to the department of sociology. 
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Ilinois Wesleyan University.—Professor Samuel C. Ratcliffe has re- 
signed his position at the University of Tllinois to accept a professorship 
in the department of sociology. 


Kansas State Teachers’ College—Professor Lloyd A. Cook has been 
appointed to take the place of Professor M. Wesley Roper, who is on 
a year’s leave of absence to i ad his graduate work at the University 
of Chicago. 


Lombard College——Professor H. A. Sturges has accepted a position 
as professor of mathematics, having resigned his assistant professorship 
in mathematics at Washburn College. 


Miami University—Dr. Read Bain, assistant professor of EE e 
in the University of Washington, bas been appointed to a professorship 
‘of sociology. 


University of Michigan.—Assistant Professor Robert C. Angell has 
in press, with Appleton & Company, a book called The Campus: A So- 
ctological Study of Contemporary Undergraduate Life in the American 
University. It has grown out of a Doctor’s thesis on “The Student Mind,” - 
which he presented at Michigan three years ago. 


University of Minnesota——Professor Malcolm M. Willey has been 
added to the department of sociology. Professor Wilson D. Wallis has 
just published his Introduction to Sociology. Professor Ross L. Finney 
has accepted an appointment as professor of sociology on the “University 
Afloat,” of the University Travel Association. 


The University of Missouri—The Century Company announces for 
publication early this fall a new book by Professor Charles A. Ellwood, 
- Cultural Evolution: A Study of Social Origins and Development. This 
volume belongs to the Social Science Series edited by Professor E. A. 
Ross. Professor Ellwood taught during the summer at the Colorado State 
Agricultural College. He sails September ro, on the “Île de France,” to _ 
be gone till June 1, 1928. 


College of the City of New York—Dr. Julius Drachsler, for several 
years associate professor in the department of sociology, and author of 
Democracy and Assimilation, died on July 22, after a long illness. 


University of North Carolina.—Professor Ernest R. Groves has re- 
‘signed from Boston University to accept a position with the department 
of sociology. During the summer he taught at Harvard and gave special 
lectures at Wellesley College. Fall publication of Wholesome Marriage, 
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by Professor Groves and his. wile, i is.announced by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 


University of Oklahoma—Clarence H. Schettler has accepted an in- 
structorship in the department of sociology, to take the place of Professor 
Wyatt Marrs, who will spend the year in graduate work at Columbia 
University. 


Pennsylvania State College——Professor E. F. Bamford, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has accepted an assistant professorship in the depart- 
ment of sociology. 


University of Pittsburgk.—Dr. G. A. Lundberg, who has béen on 
leave of absence from the University of Washington, teaching at Wells 
College, has accepted a position in sociology. Frederick F. Stephan will 
give courses in introductory sociology, immigration, and population. 


University of Redlands—Dr. Loran David Osborne, who was form- 
"erly head of the college of liberal arts of Des Moines University, and who 
last year was acting head of the economics department here during the 
sabbatical absence of Dr. H. C. Tilton, will remain to organze a depart- 
ment of sociology. 


Syracuse Untversity.—Professor Max Handman, of the University 
of Texas, and Malcolm M. Willey, of Dartmouth, gave courses in so- 
ciology during the summer session. Professor Herbert N. Shenton, of 
Columbia University, has accepted an appointment to organize and de- 
velop the department of sociology. 


University of Texas.—Professor Edgar T. Thompson, who has been 
engaged i in graduate work at the University of Chicago, has accepted an 
adjunct ‘professorship i in sociology. Professor Carl M. Rosenquist, who 
has been teaching sociology, is on leave of absence to resume his eal 
work at the University of Chicago. 


Tulane University.—Professor Jesse F. Steiner, of the University of 
. North Carolina, and Professor Luther Lee Bernard, of the University of 
Chicago, have accepted professorships in the departments of social work 
and sociology, respectively. Five new instructors have been added, and 
a new school of social work has been created. 


Vanderbilt Untversity—Irwin Shannon has been appointed instruc- 
tor in sociology. 
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University of Washington:—Dr. Maurice T. Price’ lias. kamaa an 
. assistant professorship in the department of gotiglogy,, Aniong his other 
_ courses, he is introducing a new one called Social ‘Clatige,”-with special 
reference to the Orient. ee x wy a = Bo a 

University of Wisconsin:—Professor ‘Kimball Your 3 Source Book: 
for Social Psychology will be published in September þy. Knopf.. E i 


Yale University —?Professor Jerome Davis is in Russia on a com- 
` mission to study economic and social conditions. 
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General Theory of Value: Its Meaning and Basic Principles Con- 
strned in Terms of Interest. By RALPH BARTON PERRY. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1926. Pp. xvii-+702. $6.00. 

A generation ago idealism held the field-in American philosophy, at 
least so far as the academic alignments were concerned. The pragmatic 
revolt produced the first schism in the ranks of the orthodox philoso- 
phers, and later on other distinct schools came into self-conscious exist- 
ence. The statement is highly controversial, yet some of us have for a 
long time believed it, that the neo-Realists arose on account of their mis- 
conception of the pragmatic statement, or, what is nearly the same thing, 
they refused to accept pragmatism on account of the ambiguous formu- 
lations of the pragmatists. One of the earliest stages of the controversy 
© was signalized by a platform of principles by six young teachers in the 
East who were banteringly referred to as “The Six Little Realists,” but 
they did not stay little. They produced a book on neo-Realism and have 
continued to contribute to philosophical writing. One of the ablest of 
them all is Professor Perry, who, in this volume, has given us a notable 
contribution to the understanding of man and the world with such | 
charming good nature, such fairness to his opponents, and such consum- 
mate erudition that it must and will be reckoned with by all those who 
are interested in the philosophic formulations on human life. 

The title of the book is A General: Theory of Value, and the subtitle 
shows that he is making interest the explanatory principle, but to speak 
of interest is for Professor Perry to speak of the origin of interest which 
leads him into biology, of the experience of interest which leads him into 
psychology, of the relation of interest to knowledge which involves the 
whole theory of cognition, of the relation of the interests of one man to 
all the rest, which produces chapters on society and social integration; - 
in short, it is like the flower in the crannied wall. The book is voluminous 
and far from being easy reading, but it surely is a relief to find a book 
in which the author never has occasion to say “This subject, cannot be 
treated on account of limits of space.” When the subject needs treating, 
Professor Perry treats it, and there is something in this book on every 
aspect of philosophy, sociology, and psychology. 
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The book is, of course, philosophical. Perhaps the philosopher is 
always justified in setting forth his position like a creed; at least they all 
seem to do so, this one no less than any. Realism is assumed as a prin- 
ciple: “interest” is presented as a synonym of “ ‘desire,’ ‘will,’ or ‘pur- 
pose’”’; “interest” refers tothe characteristic strain in life and mind 
which ain the motor-affective life (p. 27). The author asserts 
that this particular meaning of interest is new. 

The method is perhaps necessarily ideological, and the impression 
one gets at times is of a reincarnated Greek discussing these matters with 
Socrates and Protagoras. For instance, the author wishes to know the re- 
lation of value to interest. “Now there can be,” says he, “only four ways 
in which they can be related.” The first three are stated and in turn re- 


_ jected, which of course proves that the only true relation is the fourth. 


Perhaps it will be forever impossible to rid ourselves from the idols of 
the forum, but if highly educated men would translate their terms into 

foreign languages often enough, it would have some effect, perhaps, in 
the certainty of their conclusions. Professor Perry is not only a realist; 

he is also a behaviorist. One cannot be a psychologist any more, at least 
not this year; for the best that the student can do is to learn what the 
psychologies of 1926 are, and choose his partner. Professor Perry 
chooses behaviorism because it seems to have, and does have, decided 
affinities with his philosophical approach. He begins with biology, as a 
good behaviorist should, and devotes some pages to “Interest in the Ani- 
mals,” concluding that Socrates in his prison and the dog who anticipates 
a beating can be brought under the same formula. “Almost every recent 
advance in the motor-affective field of mental life has resulted from the 
more or less complete abandonment of the introspective method. The 
effort is throughout to be objective.” But while Professor Perry protects 
himself by saying that he is not sure that he is a strict behaviorist and. 
that questions of orthodoxy should not be raised at this stage, yet this 
reviewer experienced a shock of surprise to find after the foregoing state- 
ment an elaborate discussion of hunger and appetite, and feelings of 
pleasure and pain. The author insists that he is still objective but has 
not neglected the feeling side since it all fits into the picture. Just how 
it can possibly fit into the picture where objective observation is the 
method seems very difficult to formulate. There are three chapters on ` 
the classification of interests, “Modes of Interest,” where the procedure 


is to run through the material a series of dichotomous terms such as 


positive and negative, progressive and recurrent, potential and actual, 
playful and real, personal and social. On the last page the author says 
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of this method, “It tends to be excessively detailed and schematic. 
. Classifications of this type are too easy to make, and too wisi 
F prove barren when they are made.” 

The section of most interest to readers of this Journal concerns the 
relation of society and the individual, the unity of such modes of social 
interaction, and “Is Society a Person?” Professor Perry agrees with those 
who regard society as a collection of individuals, but votes with that 
party who insists that since the members of a group are not fastened to- 
gether physically, they cannot possibly have any existence save nomi- 
nally. If it be true that interests arise in a nervous system, and if it can 
be shown that society has no nervous system, it ought not to be hard 
to prove that society has no interest. But one is surprised to read the 
statement that Professor Davy’s view that faits sociaux are data pre- 
cludes all analysis. It almost looks as if we are lacking a universe of 
discourse. If public opinion or the mores of Professor Sumner, to whom, 
strangely enough, Professor Perry refers not at all, are data, it does seem 
impossible to deny that such data could be analyzed. In fact, if we do 
not analyze our data, what material could ever be subjected to analysis? 

The reviewer has found this book profoundly interesting and very 
valuable. He has read it through twice. Like everyone who reads it, he 
is indebted to the author. The scholarship is sound and the urbanity of 
the writer is engaging. The point of view is clear and honestly stated, 
and the attempt is made to carry it out with what the reviewer finds to 
be certain inconsistencies, which inconsistencies are perhaps the best 
proof of the author’s open-mindtdness and willingness to face the facts. 
The fundamental criticism which was left after carefully going over the 
work might be formulated in terms which the author himself would 
hardly be disposed to accept. Nevertheless, the feeling i is clear. Starting 
out as a behaviorist, the psychological and sociological parts of the work 
are replete with the customary devices and statements that are inherent 
in thé genetic approach, but there seems to be the greatest diffculty, to 
retain the analytic temper when one starts with the simpler units and 
traces their development. To begin at the beginning and show how things 
develop is valuable and necessary, but it cannot be too strongly stated 
that this is not analysis. Parts of the work do show a masterly handling 
of concepts analytically treated, but this does not characterize those 
parts of the argument where the genetic account is central. 

A second volume is promised, and those who read this will await 
its appearance with lively interest, thus constituting it a genuine value. 

ELLSWORTH FARIS 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Migration and Business Cycles. By Harry Jerome, of the Staff 
of the National Buredu of Economic Research, with a Fore- 
word by WesLEy C. MITCHELL, 474 West 24th Street, New 

- York: National Bureau of Economic Research, agen Pp. 
256, with charts and tables. $3.50. 


Peopling the Argentine Pampa. (American Geographical Society 
Research Series No. 16, W. L. G. Joerg, editor). By MARK 
JEFFERSON. Broadway at 156th Street, New York: Ameri- 
can Geographical Society, 1926. Pp. viii--211. 


In April, 1920, in hearings before the House Committee: on Immi- 
gration, the statement was made that there was a shortage of labor in 
practically every industry which amounted to 5,000,000 men. Within 
a few months it was obvious that industry was undergoing a depression, 
and in September, 1921, the President’s Conference on Unemployment 
was considering measures of relief for from “four to five million unem- 
ployed resulting from the business slump of 1921.” 

The fact that these conditions have become matters of public con- 
cern, calling for relief from the central government, indicates that the 
country has not yet succeeded in adapting itself to fluctuations in the de- 
mand for labor as great as these figures represent. “It would appear desir- 
able,” as the authors of this volume say, “that a more definite connotation 
should be given to the terms ‘labor supply’ and ‘labor shortage,’ and 
to the validity of estimates in this field.” This study, however, is con- 
cerned with relations of the demands of industry to migration, and mi- 
gration includes not merely immigration but emigration. Beginning about 
1890, the period which generally is accepted as the limit between the old: 
and the new immigration, the flow of population to the United’ States 
has been more or less balanced by the return tide of migration to Europe. 
Furthermore, “the cyclical fluctuations in emigration are the inverse of 
the cyclical fluctuations in immigration,” so that “when industry booms, © 
immigration increases and emigration decreases; when industry is dull, 
immigration declines and emigration increases.” As might be expected 
also, the movement of population does not at once respond to changes 
in industry. The lag is estimated at about three months. Emigration re- 
sponds more quickly than immigration, the male population more quick- 
: ly than the female, to the industrial barometer. Certain racial groups 
like the Jews tend to move only one way, and the ratio of the sexes in 
this group is more likely to be equal. With the Italians the reverse is 
true. The Jews are settlers; the Italians are migratory workers. 
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Al this was known to be true before this investigation was made. 
The real purpose of the study was to make our knowledge of these facts 
more accurate; to establish indices of industrial changes and to analyze 
the different elements in the immigrant tide, and the factors that con- 
trol it; so as to be able to state in quantitive terms the whole migratory 
process and the conditions to which it responds. The problem turns out, 
then, to be largely a methodological one. It has served to reveal the in- ` 
adequacies of our present immigration statistics and define thé condi- 
tions upon which accurate knowledge of the facts may- be obtained. 

One thing may be said about Mark Jefferson’s book that should be 
reassuring to the reader. In spite of the fact that it is labeled “research,” 
it is easy to read. One reason for this is that the author is a geographer, 
and he had the advantage of five years’ previous residence in the country. 

Immigration to the Argentine is, on the whole, much like the earlier 
migration to the United States. The country is almost wholly agricultural, 
and the process of settlement is still far from complete. Up to 1810, the 
date of independence, immigration was forbidden. Up to 1857, condi- 
tions were so unstable in the interior that, in spite of the efforts to en- 
courage it, immigration was a very slender stream. But after that time it 
continued, with fluctuations dependent upon the harvests, to increase 
steadily until the World War. Then for the six succeeding years the 
movement of migrants returning to Europe was greater than the incom- 
ing stream. 2 

The United States did not begin to record emigration to Europe until 
1897, but Argentine records go back to 1857. The number of returning 
emigrants in any one year has usually been something over one-half the 
incoming migrants. One factor which has tended to maintain the move- 
ment, particularly of the peasant, to and from the Argentine at a high fig- 
ure has been the possibility of working in the fields in Europe in the sum- 
mer and in the Argentine in the winter. In this way Italian farm laborers 
have been able to follow the harvests all the year around. 

The peopling of the Argentine Pampa is not an account of the migra- 
tion merely; it is the whole story of the settlement; the differences of 
race and civilization in the different regions, the incidental mixture of 
races and cultures which the different regions have produced, and the 
reverberations of these conditions in Argentine politics. All these matters 
are related in the circumstantial detail which a long acquaintance and an 
intimate knowledge of the country alone permits. The text is supple-- 
mented by photographic illustrations, maps, and graphs, including a 
large plan which shows the relative growth of cities and the railway net 
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in the periods of 1867 and 1869, 1892 and 1895, 1914 and 1920. Statis- 
tics gain a new significance when they are correlated with geography and 
cultural areas. 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO Rosert E. PARK 


The Modern Development of City Government in the United King- 
dom and the United States. By ERNEST S. GRIFFITH. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1927. 2 vols. Pp. xix+-745. 
$14.00. 

This substantial two-volume analysis aid comparison of English 
and American local government deserves the attention of all serious stu- 
dents of municipal government, for it is not only compact with the facts 
of city administration, but also abounds with significant observations 
and illuminating comparisons. 

The author works on a vast scale with the compa method, and 
has succeeded remarkably in maintaining a sense of balance and propor- 
tion, although at times forced to a compression which makes one wish 
_ for the space of three volumes rather than two. Like all who undertake 
to write comparatively of institutions, Mr. Griffith was faced with the 
alternatives of proceeding CAORA or analytically. He- wisely 
chose to do both. 

The first volume is therefore devoted to a concise historical survey 
of the evolution of municipal government in the United Kingdom and 
in the United States. A threefold time sequence is adopted: prior to 1870, 
from 1870 to 1900, and from rgoo to the present day. The author con- 
trasts the two systems successively in each of these major divisions. 

Possibly the most significant part of the first volume is the analysis 
of the forces conditioning the lines of evolution, which for the last quar- 
ter of a century in America have been thought to be democracy, leader- 
_ ship, efficiency, the idea of progress, and social obligation. In Great Bri- 
tain the dominance of national issues during the same period, coupled 
with the system of taxation, are described as the controlling factors. 

The second volume is devoted to an analytical study of municipal 
government in the two countries, which is built chiefly around the func- 
tions of-city government, the framework of city government, and the fi- 
nance of the city. To American readers the fifty-page chapter on the 
relations of central and city government will prove most important. Mr. 
Griffith commenced his studies an advocate of centralization, but became 
a partisan of home rule. His criticism of the general policy of centraliza- 
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tion and his statement of the limitations of decentralization are extreme- 
ly well done. 

In the second volume will also be found a briefer but apren 
chapter on public opinion and the quality of government. The work con- 
cludes with a series of twenty-five well chosen appendixes, including an 
elaborate bibliography. 

The type of material relied upon is chiefly documentary and second- 
ary, a choice virtually imperative for this kind of writing. One finishes 
the book with a real sense of admiration for the range of reading which 
is displayed. It sometimes happens, however, that more recent and auth- 
oritative material might have been used, leading to occasional inadequa- 
cies of treatment. The topics of regional planning and the council man- 
ager form of government may serve to illustrate the point. 

The author’s style is crisp, brief, “business-like.” He not only de- 
scribes and compares, but constantly reveals the result of systematic 
thought about his subject. Thus “in general it would seem as if the 
United Kingdom had developed the charter designed to secure the ex- 
pert, while the United States had secured the executive—each being weak 
where the other is strong” (p. 489). “The United Kingdom is proud 
of how much it has done for its unemployed; the United States is proud 
of how little it has been necessary to do” (p. 465). “The lesson of Ameri- 
ca to Britain is equality of opportunity; that of Britain to America, the 
spirit of public service’ (p. 610). 

The author states the aim of city government in comprehensive 
terms. “The aim is to develop each city into an intelligent, self-reliant, 
self-governing community that will voluntarily seek, through the medium 
of an honest and efficient local government, not only to perform the or- 
dinary services of a communal life, but also to guide the political, social, 
economic, and intellectual development of these citizens in the manner 
best suited to strengthen the nation.” 

From an American point of view the major achievements of the book 
will certainly include (r) the destruction of the illusion of a perfectly 
functioning English municipal government, (2) the provision of much 
pregnant criticism of American institutions by close comparison with 
English institutions, and (3) the analysis of the limitations of centraliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Griffith has written an able book, a oe addition to earl- 
-ier comparative studies by Goodnow, Lowell, and-Bryce. If he does not 
quite attain the easy power of generalization of the two latter, at least 
he deals with more significant material than the former. 


Untversiry or CHICAGO LEONARD D. WHITE 
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The Anti-Slavery Movement in England: A Study of English Hu- 
mantiarianism. By FRANK J. Kiincserc, Pa. D. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1926. Pp. xiit390. $4.00. 


British Slavery and Its Abolition, 1823-38. By WLI AM Law 
Matureson, Hon. LL.D., Aberdeen. New York: Longman’s, 
Green & Co. Ltd., 1926. $6.00. ; 


It has been said that slavery in America was doomed to destruction 
by forces inherent in the institution itself. The same thing might be said, 
perhaps, of every other social institution. Every institution, in its efforts 
to survive, seems predestined to undergo progressive changes which either 
totally transform or destroy it. 

But nowhere has slavery, except perhaps in Brazil and in the Span- 
ish islands, been permitted to survive until it could transform or destroy 
itself. ‘The course of its evolution in the United States and in the West 
Jndies, at any rate, was interrupted by assaults from without. It was 
destroyed when it was still, to all appearances, a flourishing institution. 
The two volumes with which this review is concerned are accounts of 
the movements in England which brought about the abolition of slavery 
in the West Indies. Abolition had less support in the West Indies than 
it had in the southern states. The fact that the institution was subjected 
to attack from without-tended to reinforce and consolidate opposition to 
change from within. It was only in the Spanish West Indies and in the 
Portuguese possessions in Brazil that the transformation of the slaves 
into peasants was allowed to take something like a natural course. 

The history of slavery in America is inextricably bound up with the 
plantation system. Slavery has disappeared, to be sure, but the planta- 
tion system, in one form or another, remains, not merely in the South; but 
in many other parts of the world. It is important to emphasize this fact, 
because the abolition movement, when seen in its proper perspective, is 
merely an episode in the history of a particular type of industrial organ- 
ization. 

Of the two accounts, the volume by Klingberg is more particularly 
concerned with the abolition movement and the manner in which the agi- 
tation was carried on in England. Abolition in England was a popular 
movement, supported mainly by the middle classes and by the members 
_of the so-called “evangelical churches.” On the whole, the aristocracy 
was disposed to support it. It was not until the Wesleyan Methodists 
and the Baptists were able to arouse the masses of the people in the dis- 
senting churches that the government gave way. 
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Mathieson’s account covers a wider range of fact and gives a more 
detailed statement of local conditions than that of Klingberg. He tells 
us, for one thing, something about the effect of the agitation in England 
-pon the slaves and their masters in the islands. He has also compared 
ihe conditions in the English with those in the French and eae is- 
lands. 

It has been said that slavery was doomed by forces inherent in the 
institution itself. This is probably true. It is probably true of every in- 
stitution; but slavery in America was not permitted to survive until the 
forces which were destined to destroy or transform it had manifested 
_ themselves unmistakably. We are only now witnessing in the United 
States and in Brazil and the West Indies the slow working out of con- 
sequences that emancipation interrupted but could not profoundly alter. 
The slave was probably predestined to be what he has since very largely 
become, a peasant farmer. 

The history of slavery as an industrial system and as a form of set- 
tlement has never been adequately studied. 

The history of slavery in America is an incident in the history of 
the plantation system, and the plantation system still survives. The vol- . 
umes with which this review is concerned are histories of the anon 
movement. 

These comparisons, more than anything else in the volume, assist in 
making the actual situation intelligible. Slavery and servitude seem to 
have been everywhere a characteristic incident of the expansion and of 
the settlement of America. Such histories as we have of slavery in Ameri- 
ca have been written for the most part by those who were interested in 
its abolition, or have been based upon the records of long and bitter 
struggle which the efforts to abolish the system provoked. 

These are valuable contributions to a large subject. But they are 
inadequate. What is needed is a comparative study, not simply of slav- 
ery, but of an industrial system which has succeeded slavery. Such a 
“history” would be a study, not merely of slavery nor of the Negro, but 


of the plantation. Rospert E. PARK . 
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Main Currents in the History of American Journalism. By Wi- 
LIAM GROSVENOR BLEYER, PH.D. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., 1927. Pp. 464. $4.00 

One who has followed with a certain amount of detachment the cur- 

rent comment upon the press in the United States must have been im- 
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pressed with the note of disenchantment, of impatience, and general 
disapproval which has greeted each new manifestation of the modern 
newspaper. Circulations have, to be sure, increased, but the chorus of 
disapproval has not subsided. 

On the other hand, there has been no disposition to deny or dim- 
inish the importance of the press and its function in our common life. 
The newspaper is no longer referred to as “the Fourth Estate,” “the 
tribune of the people,” and “the palladium of our liberties,” but we still 
expect it to perform, somehow, its ancient function. 

The fact that the newspaper is the object of so much sentimental 
‘appreciation in the abstract and so much bitter disapproval in the con- 
crete is probably to be interpreted as evidence of what Ogburn has called 
“cultural lag.” Changes in the newspaper have been so sudden that we 
have not been able to keep up with them. These rapid changes, at any 
rate, explain why, of all modern institutions, the newspaper is probably 
the least understood. One has had reason to expect, with the multiplica- 
tion of studies of newspaper methods and technique, that some one would 
turn his attention to the newspaper as an institution, and make the thing 
a little more intelligible. This expectation has been more completely 
realized in Bleyer’s history than in anything that has as yet been written. 
This result has been achieved, I suspect, by the fact that he has sought, 
as the title of the book indicates, to concentrate attention on “the main 
currents” in the history of American journalism. 

These currents are expressive of the diverse interests and motives 
that have determined the evolution of the American newspaper. These 
interests and tendencies have in turn manifested themselves at different 
periods in the history of the newspaper, and have embodied themselves 
in the persons of relatively few individuals: James Gordon Bennett, 
New York Herald; Horace Greeley, New York Tribune; Henry J. Ray- 
mond, New York Times; Samuel Bowles, the Springfield Republican; 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin, The Nation and the New York Evening Post, 
Charles A. Dana and the New York Sun; William Rockhill Nelson, Kan- 
sas City Star; Joseph Pulitzer and the New York World; William Ran- 
dolph Hearst and the New York Journal. 

The first newspapers in the United States, in so far as they pro- 
claimed the news and published the official announcements beyond the 
limits ‘of the local community and the human voice, assumed the rôle 
of town criers. They were merely the organs of relatively impersonal 
publicity. During the revolution the newspaper gradually took the place 
of the broadside and the pamphlet, and after the revolution the pamph- 
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jeteer, trained editor, made the newspaper the organ of a party. The 
newspaper gained a new function with the arrival, about 1833, of the 
penny press. The newspaper, which up to this time had been attorney 
of a political junta and read only by men of affairs, assumed the charac- 
ter of popular literature, and was read by all the world. The newspaper 
has never wholly ceased to be anything that it was, but from that time 
to this it has steadily taken form in an effort to interest and animate a 
larger and hence less instructed public. It has, in the meantime, because 
of its wide circulation, become a great advertising medium, and by ex- 
tending and organizing the market exercised a profound influence upon 
the organizations of business and industry. 

All the motives and, tendencies which have found expression in the 
history of the newspaper are more completely exposed in the present. 
history than in anything that has so far been published. We are also 
indebted to the author for much new and interesting material on the 
origins of popular journalism in England and its influence on America. 
It was in the penny journals of England, it seems, that Benjamin Day 
and his reporters found the model for the first genuinely successful penny 
paper in the United States, the New York Sun. 

It is fortunate that the history of the press has been finally written 
for us by a man who knows and is interested in the newspaper. 

Rosert E. PARK 
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Receni Developments in the Social Sciences. Edited by E. C. 
Haves. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927. 

Pp. vii-}427. $3.50. l 
This volume consists of seven essays, of fifty to one hundred pages 
each, dealing with the development, and particularly the recent develop- 
ment, of as many different social-studies. The contributions are as fol- 
lows: Professor Charles A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, writes 
on sociology; Dr. Clark Wissler, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, on anthropology; Robert H. Gault, of Northwestern University, 
on psychology; Carl O. Sauer, of the University of California, on cul- 
tural geography; J. M. Clark, of Columbia University, on economics; 
Charles E. Merriam, of the University of Chicago, on political science; 
and Harry Elmer Barnes, of Smith College, on history. Because of the 
close parallelism of content and purpose, a comparison is inevitably sug- 
gested between the present volume and Professor Harry E. Barnes’ simi- 
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lar volume, The History and Prospects of.the Social Sacis, The ear- 
lier symposium contained chapters on biology, jurisprudence and ethics; 
and the chapter on psychology was devoted expressly to “social osy cholo 

gy”; while Professor Gault has neither used that title nor dealt with 
, the material which the title would imply in his contribution to- the pres- 
ent volume. Professor Barnes wrote the chapters on history for both 
books; hence this subject is treated much the same in the two cases. 
With thes matter-of-fact comparisons noted, it may be said that the 
present volume constitutes on the whole a distinct improvement on the 
earlier one, the contributors to this book doubtless having profited by 
` the example of the other, and by other recent attempts to introduce some 
order and system into the common apprehension of the trend of recent 
history in the field of the social sciences. 

In a consecutive reading of the present volume, in which one carries 
over impressions of general method of treatment and point of view from 
one chapter to the next, one is struck with the fact that the several con- 
tributors have followed with remarkable fidelity a single plan of ap- 
proach to their special subjects, the result, no doubt, of the efforts of the 
editor. The plan is, in brief, the use as an introduction to each essay of 
a discussion of the special subject from an analytical rather than a chron- 
ological or genetic point of view, a brief review of early development, 
and a more detailed survey of recent developments and literature follow- 
ing later on in the chapter. There is one chapter which forms a partial 
exception to this, Professor Gault’s chapter on psychology. This chapter 

is in its way an excellent review of “recent developments in psychology 
contributory to social explanation,” to use the author’s own character- 
ization, but the treatment is that of a topical survey throughout, with 
brief allusions and footnotes only to direct the reader to the recent litera- 
ture of the subject, and with little discussion of any divergence which 
may exist among leading psychologists of today as to the topics reviewed. 

The reviewer found the chapters contributed to this volume by Dr. 
Wissler, Professor Sauer, and Professor J. M. Clark particularly reveal- 
ing. This book should prove helpful to advanced undergraduate and be- 
ginning graduate students of the social sciences, as well as to teachers 
and to general readers who have some acquaintance with the field. It 
is a further indication that active and intelligent work is being done in 
the social sciences. 


FLOYD N. HOUSE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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The American Indian: North, South, and Central America. By 
A. Hyatt VERRILL. New York: Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 
xxvl-+485. $3.50. 

This is a book which stands midway between Clark Wissler’s tech- 
nical work, similarly entitled The American Indian, and a book which 
still remains to be written and which Mr. Verrill’s book fails to be. The 
general public has long been interested in the American Indian and has 
long been “fed up” with the thoroughly incompetent, sentimentalizing 
literature that popular writers have been giving us on our aborigines; but 
it has not yet learned to enjoy the interminable monographic material 
of the anthropologists. The way is clearly indicated for a well-written 
and compact presentation of the main facts and theories of American In- 
dian culture, race, and language, a book which is not ashamed of being 
literary but which refuses to be a whit less scientific than the most un- 
readable of the monographs themselves. 

Mr. Verrill’s book misses being this desideratum because it is both 
too scientific and too little scientific. If it is “scientific” to present an 
endless array of specific facts without the guiding line of a general point 
of view or without integrating these facts with broader human interests, 
then this book is eminently scientific. Indeed, an inventory of its con- 
tents would probably disclose the facts that it contains two or three or 
four times as many ethnographic items as are to be found in Wissler’s 
more authoritative volume. Somebody should have applied ruthless edi- 
torial scissors during the composition of the volume and condemned the 
writer to content himself with perhaps no more than a third of the fac- 
tual material which he presents, in the hope that the vacant space thus 
left at his disposal might have quickened his synthetic imagination. 

But for all the accumulation of well-authenticated facts, the book is 
essentially unscientific in temper. There is no indication that the writer 
has the spirit of either history or of psychology, or, for that matter, of 
social science in general, with which to whip his materials into significant 
contours. What theoretical interest he possesses is naive. His general 
historical competence may be gauged by the following passage: “After 
all, why should we attempt to account for the American Indian by theor- 
ies of his ancestors’ migrating from the Old World? If man evolved from 
` some lower form, or was created, in Asia, Europe, or Africa, if he has 
always been indigenous to any or all of those countries, why should he 
not have originated in America as well? Is there any yalid reason to as- 
sume that, if man originated or developed under certain conditions and 
favorable environment in the Old World, he might not have done the 
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same in the New World under similar conditions?” Extended comment 
is not necessary. - Anyone who can go through the overwhelming variety 
of cultural material that Mr. Verrill is obviously familiar with and rest 
content with the naivest of Monroe doctrines for historical viewpoint is 
obviously not in a position to introduce the waiting public to the recon- 
structive historical thinking that has became well-nigh inseparable from 
the notion of anthropology. 

Justice demands that something be said of what the book is, as well 
as of what it is not. It is simply and convincingly written, though the 
endless listing of facts is constantly threatening to throttle both writer 
and reader. The student who uses the book will be particularly grateful 
for the material that Mr. Verrill has gathered on the South American 
tribes, which are not given due attention by Dr. Wissler. It seems that 
Mr. Verrill has had some personal experience with the Indians of South 
America, and this helps to give the book what little personal quality it 
possesses. ro San 
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A History of the Pharaohs. Vol. II. By ARTHUR WEIGALL. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. xv-+-424. 

A History of Hebrew Civilization. By ALFRED BERTHOLET. Trans- 
lated by Rev. A. K. Darras. New York: Brentano’s, 1927. 
Pp. 400. 

These two books on the ancient Near East present a very interest- 
ing contrast. Mr. Weigall’s History of the Pharaoks is an example of a 
book which is written to demonstrate a preconceived theory. Professor 
Bertholet, in his History of Hebrew Civilization, endeavors to present a 
mass of observation somewhat arranged and classified, but still in a form 
sufficiently fluid so that they can be used by others. 

Mr. Weigall has worked out a theory of Egyptian chronology which 
he seems to consider final and definite. The volume is an effort to weave 
all known facts about the Pharaohs from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth 
dynasties into this chronology. It is in no sense a history of the Egyp- 
tian people and offers no information regarding the life of the nation or 
the growth of its civilization. Sociologists will find it not worth reading, 
and historians will read it with caution because Mr. Weigall is so positive 
in periods where all others are frankly in doubt. 

It is a pleasure to turn to Bertholet. The volume is divided into two 
“books”: the first dealing with the land of Canaan, the civilization of 
the Canaanites, the culture of the Hebrew invaders, and the period of 
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transition; the second considers the story of the growth of Hebrew civili- 
zation during the years of the Hebrew kingdoms. Professor Bertholet 
brings out the effect of topography and climate upon civilization, and he 
traces the flow of Babylonian, Egyptian, Hittite, and even Aegean influ- 
ences over this land and their contributions to both Canaanite and He- 
brew civilization. The picture of the culture of the seminomadic He- 
brew tribes is built up from three sources: (1) the Old Testament 
stories of the patriarchs; (2) the native literature of such kindred peo- 
ples as the Bedouin Arabs; and (3) observation and description of 
Bedouin life as recorded by modern Western observers. Each of the 
many aspects of Hebrew culture is taken up and considered separately. 
He points out that “the political victory of Israel had as a result the 
cultural subjection of Israel to Canaan.” 

The picture of Israel’s civilization is built up under five headings: 
family and domestic life, trades and callings, social life, political life, 
and intellectual life. Perhaps the most interesting chapter of the book, 
and the longest, is that on intellectual life. Here, among many other 
things, we read that in the older Hebrew codes guilt was a contagion to 
be eradicated lest it spread to others; ideas of history are quite unscien- 
tific, but the prophetic conception of the teleology of history was a genu- 
ine contribution to civilization; religion is the one thing in which Israel 
showed originality. While, of course, there are some borrowed elements 
in her religion, as a whole it is a new and very important contribution to 
world-civilization and culture. 

This book is a very completely documented social study. Every 
statement is buttressed with the chapter and verse in the Old Testament 
or a page reference to some other publication. It puts before the student 
for his consideration the entire mass of facts regarding Hebrew civiliza- 
tion, well sorted and classified. The author’s treatment of them is sane 
and well balanced and in harmony with the modern point of view regard- 
ing the Old Testament. A final word is due the translator, Rev. A. K. 
Dallas, who has given the German original a very readable English ren- 
dering. 

UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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Introduction to Sociology. By Jerome Davis, Harry ELMER 
BARNES, and OTHERS. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1927. 
Pp. xxiv-+-926. $4.48. 
When the history of sociology is written in 1950, it seems likely 
that not the least striking episode in the story will be the record of the 
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large number of sociological books published just at the beginning of 
the second quarter of the twentieth century. Of these publications a 
very large proportion, though by no means the whole number, are de- 
signed for use as textbooks in secondary schools or in elementary college — 
courses. Evidently it is true in some sense, at least, that the study of 
sociology is enjoying a great flood of popularity, and every publisher of 
textbooks is hastening to take advantage of the situation by contracting 
with college and university professors for the preparation and publica- 
tion of a series of sociological texts. One phase of this movement, of 
which the popularity of sociology as a special science is only a part, is the 
installation of general introductory courses in “social science” in high 
schools and in the Freshman year in college. The volume before us is 
suitable for use as a textbook and general guide in such a course. It con- 
sists of seven seperate contributions, written by as many different auth- 
ors, and varying in length from ninety to two hundred pages. Professor 
Barnes has contributed a sketch, “The Evolution of the Great Society,” 
in about two hundred large octavo pages, which serves as the introduc- 
tion to the following more analytical sections. Barnes’ contribution is 
readable, but marred by the extreme belligerency of attitude toward con- ` 
ventional religious ideas which is already familiar to readers of his works. 
Ellsworth Huntington follows with a discussion of “Society and Its Phys- 
ical Environment,” in about ninety pages. The next four sections, of 
about one hundred pages each, are as follows: “Society and Its Bio- 
logical Equipment,” by Frank H. Hankins; “The Psychological Founda- 
tions of Society,” by L. L. Bernard; “Society and Its Cultural Heritage,” 
by Malcolm M. Willey; and “Social Organization,” by Seba Eldridge. 
Jerome Davis concludes the volume with a two-hundred page discussion 
of “Sociology as Applied to Social Problems.” l 

In view of the dearth of satisfactory teaching materials for a Fresh- 
man course introductory to more specialized social studies, this book 
may be regarded as a real contribution to the cause of college education > 
in the United States. The contributions are on the whole lucid and cal- 
culated to give the student the foundation of information and idea needed 
in the pursuit of more specialized courses in history and social science. 
Doubtless the title “Introduction to Sociology” ought not, logically, to 
be understood as meaning the same as “Elements of Sociology.” One 
fears, however; that it will be understood in that sense because of com- 
mon usage. It will be unfortunate if a large number of students get their 
first ideas of the nature and content of the science of sociology from this 
volume, as there is really very little sociology in it. It is to be hoped that 
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the practice of collecting fragments from other and presumably more 
“scientific” disciplines and stringing them together under the title “soci- 
ology” has about run its course. There have now been evolved a fairly 
definite viewpoint and outline, and something of a content for a “science 
of sociology”. which is not simply a synthesis of some parts of biology, 
psychology, and economics, nor yet a set of common sense working rules 
for dealing with practical social problems. One would not find out what 
it was, however, by reading this book. 
Froyp N. Housz 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Fugger News-Letters, 1568-1605, Second Series, being a fur- 
ther selecton from the Fugger papers referring especially to 
Queen Elizabeth and matters relating to England during the 
years 1568-1605. Translated by L. S. R. BYRNE, late modern 
language master at Eton College. New York and London: 
Knickerbocker Press, 1926. Pp. 353. 


The Fugger News-Letters consists of news items collected at random 
and copied by professional clerks from the correspondence of Count Phil- 
lip Fugger and from the reports of the professional news writers, Crasser 
and Schiffle. Jheriemias Crasser, of Augsburg, is said to have been the 
first to make an occupation of. the collection and sale of news. The Fug- 
gers, who were international bankers, had, through their correspondents 
in all the principal cities of the continent, as well as in London and Con- 
stantinople, unusual sources of information in regard to current events 
in Europe in the sixteenth century. As their business was carried on very 
largely with kings, emperors, and popes whose wars and other enterprises 
' they financed, the Fuggers were particularly interested in everything 
that tended to affect the credit of their royal and princely customers. 
They supplemented the news they received from their correspond- 
ents by the news-letters of Crasser and Schiffe, and by Neue Zeitung, 
‘which were flysheets, a transitional form between the news-letter and 
the regular newspaper. News-letters and correspondence—everything, 
apparently, that purported to give the news of the day—-were col- 
lected and became part of the records of the great banking house, and 
later part of the Fugger library, which eventually found its way to the 
court library of the Hapsburgs, at Vienna. It is from this source that | 
the present series of 748 news items has been dug up and published. 
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News-letters, written from day to day under the direct and vivid impres- 
sion of the events they record, have all the faults and all the value, as 
historical sources, of a modern newspaper. Rumors are recorded along- 
side authenticated facts. However, the very exaggerations in which writ- 
ers indulge reflect the impression which events made upon the people . 
at the time. These impressions of humble people, traders, and clerks, 
and nobodies, supplement the formal documents and state papers of 
the time. 

The Fugger letters are interesting for the light which they throw 
upon events establishing England’s supremacy of the seas and laying 
the foundation of her world-wide empire. They are quite as interesting 
for the light which they throw upon the origins of our present capital- 
- istic system. The Fuggers were among the first of the international bank- 
ers, and it is interesting to discover to what extent banking and the whole 
fabric of commerce that it supports—based as it was, and is, upon credit 
—rested even at this time upon news and the facilities for prompt and 
rapid communication. The Fugger News-Letiers is a contribution to our 
knowledge of the growth of communication and the rôle which news plays 
in the modern world. 


Ropert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


The Imitation of Christ. Translated from a newly discovered 
manuscript by ALBERT Hyma. New York and London: Cen- 
tury Co., 1927. Pp. xxi-+182. $2.50. 

This edition is one more contribution to what is probably the great- 
est literary controversy in history. After more than five hundred years 
the authorship of the Imitation is still uncertain. The book has been 
through more than ten thousand different editions and has been trans- 
lated into more than fifty languages; and Dr. Hyma, in preparing this 
edition, consulted more than twenty thousand manuscript copies that 
antedate the age of printing. It is very remarkable that anything should 
still remain to be discovered about a small book which has been minute- 
ly studied by hundreds of scholarly experts, all of them learned in the 
history and literature of Holland during the first quarter of the fifteenth 
* century. : 

According to Dr. Hyma, the real creator of the Imitation was Gerard 
Groote, of Deventer, founder of the Brethren of the Common Life. 
Groote’s teachings were probably added to by Florentius Radewyns, 
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Lubbert ten Bossche, and others. The book as we have it now is, ac- 
- cording to Dr. Hyma, a compilation of at least three or four different 
authors, edited and added to by Thomas of Kempen. 

To sociologists this literary controversy is a matter of only minor 
interest. The interesting thing to them is the nature of the appeal of the 
Imitation. Why should this book be so enormously and continuously 
popular? As is well known, its circulation has for centuries been second 
only to that of the Bible. 

Doctored editions of it are read in Mohammedan mosques and Bud- 
dhist monasteries. Parsees and Hindus, Jews and Freethinkers, all read 
it. The reason for its almost universal appeal is perhaps to be sought 
in the fact that true mystical piety, “the instinct for transcendence,” is 
essentially the same thing under whatever sect name it may be found. 
People fight even to the death over theological doctrines and forms of 
ecclesiastical government, Earthquakes of emotion are aroused by differ- 
ences in religious ritual and creedal-statement; but real mysticism is the 
same thing in all religions. Years ago Evelyn Underhill showed in her 
studies of this subject that the Alexandrian neo-Platonist, the Hindu 
Upanishads, Rabindranath Tagore, the Christian Quietists, the Moham- 
medan Sufis, the Buddhists, and many other mystical pietists are so 
much alike in their statements of religious experience that they are quite 
indistinguishable from one another. It is because of this underlying 
psychological identity of the religious consciousness beneath all the dif- 
ferences of external form that a book compiled five hundred years ago 
by an obscure Roman Catholic monk in Holland is today read by Bap- 
tist preachers in Chicago and by the guardians of Shinto shrines in 
Kyoto. | 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 

St, STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


The Tired Child. By Max Sesam, M.D., and GRETE SEHAM, Pu. 
D. omic oa J. B. Lippincott Co., 1926. Pp. xvi+342. 
$2.00. 

Much of the so-called “literature” on the parental education shelf 
is not only justifiably simple in form but superficial in its grasp of the 
material presented. Authors frequently take refuge in sentimentality 
when addressing the mass of unskilled and unorganized workers who are 
engaged in the craft. of parenthood. Neither of these accusations, how- 
ever, can be made in the case of The Tired Child. Here a surprising 
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amount of accurate information, gleaned from scientific fields, is pre- 
sented in almost colloquial form. It is a clear, entertaining, and compre- 
hensive manual, primarily for school and home, but useful to all con- 
` cerned with the care or study of child life. 

Concise paragraphs sum up what is known of normality in child 
growth; the relation between work and efficiency; the importance of - 
functional as well as physical diagnosis; the recognition of fatigue; its 
relation to malnutrition, mental retardation, sensory defect, and the so- 
cial and economic conditions of the child’s environment; fatigue in in- 
fancy, in puberty, etc. Part IH, fully half the volume, deals with the 
prevention and management of chronic fatigue, found most commonly 
between twelve and fifteen years of age. Chapter summaries and spe- 
cialized bibliographies make the work valuable for reference along many 
lines. 

Much sound social psychology emerges at unexpected points. In 
getting at a true picture of the child’s functional capacity, Dr. Seham 
uses questionnaires, to be filled out by the teacher, the mother, and the 
child itself, thus studying the personality in question from three points 
of view. It is his opinion that “none of the objective tests at present in 
vogue for the recognition of fatigue can be relied upon,” since that im- 
portant factor, interest in the required task, cannot be measured. 

The authors’ program for the establishment of health habits is based 
on the conviction that “children living in orphan asylums eat what is 
put before them and go to bed on time not because of a fear-inspining 
and cruel matron, but because everybody else does so... . . In every 
walk of life the most important factor in determining the action of an in- 
dividual is that individual’s social group” (pp. 251-52). And again “We 
should like to remind parents that the child does not inherit their tastes. 

. What we offer to our child will form the basis for his demands” 
G 398). The significance of the community nursery for this shaping 
of social values is mentioned in passing, but the extent.of the current 
` movement toward both preschool and preparental education appears to 
have escaped the authors, who inquire, “Where is there a school in this 
country that will prepare the future fathers and mothers to be more than 
mere progenitors of their children?” It is puzzling to find this question 
in a volume addressed to parents in 1926. Surely by this time some read- 
er has sent in word of the Merrill-Palmer School at Detroit, ane of scat- 
tered courses elsewhere. 

Rura R. PEARSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Crashing Thunder: The Autobiography of an American Indian. 
Edited by Paur Rapin. New York: D. Appleton & Co., © 
1926. Pp, xxv-+202. $2.50. 

Students of the social sciences have long been familiar with an ex- 
cellent anthropological monograph by Paul Radin entitled “The Auto- 
biography of a Winnebago Indian,” tucked away in the volumes of the 
University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology. It was an excellent idea of the author and his publisher ‘to re- 
issue this little classic in a more popular and considerably enlarged form. 
The change of title also was wise, for there is nothing which so effec- 
tively deters the general reader from looking into a book than finding 
an unfamiliar name on its cover. The change of title is justifiable, too, 
for a deeper reason, for while’ all the facts and incidents recounted in 
this volume are specifically Winnebago, most of them could be paralleled 
from a large number of other tribes. So far as the public is concerned, 
the emphasis is rightly on the American Indian; particularly, by implica- 
tion, on the American Indian of the eastern woodlands and plains regions. 

The new material in this book consists chiefly of myths and eth- 

nological descriptions translated from Winnebago texts recorded by Dr. 
Radin. These insertions in the original narrative somewhat hinder its 
flow, but they are so packed with interesting data that we can readily 
pardon the writer for sacrificing something of the literary form of his 
document. As a matter of fact, there are many implications and allu- 
sions in the text of the narrative that require just such supplementary 
material as Crashing Thunder presents. 

The peculiar merit of this book, which is likely to become as popu- 
lar in non-scientific as it has long been in scientific circles, is that it lets 
the American Indian speak for himself. What comment Dr. Radin has 
to make is confined to an introduction that adds little to the narrative 
and might perhaps have been better omitted. The intensely religious 
atmosphere in which Crashing Thunder was brought up, and from which 
he never escaped, is conveyed to us in a perfectly matter-of-fact way. 
It is the very casualness of the Indian’s treatment of the religious theme 
that speaks volumes for its inescapable insignificance to the Indians of . 
the old time. This is what is significant about the book: that while its 
hero, if he may be so called, seems to be always reveling in the chance 
allurements of the senses, he is in effect miles removed from that aimless 
intellectualized sensationalism which has become so much of a cult to- 
day. Crashing Thunder’s life is stormy and confused, but through it all 
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runs a mystic thread of loyalty which is not the sentimental creation of 
an individual but the heartfelt need of a whole culture; it is a “road of 
life,” to borrow the Winnebago phrase. 
E. SAPR 
Universtry o¥ CHICAGO 


The Goal of Social Work. By Ricard C. Canot. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. vii+-234. $2.50. l 

The central theme of the Massachusetts Conference of Social Work 
at Swampscott, 1925, “The Goal of Social Work,” was formulated by 
Dr. Cabot, and the various speakers at the Conference were held to it. 
This unusually interesting book is a collection of the Conference papers 
as edited and summarized by Dr. Cabot himself. Their outstanding serv- 
ice is the concerted emphasis upon aims and purposes, rather than upon 
more technical means or methods. An equally clear conviction as to the 
final goal of social work runs pretty much throughout all the papers, 
even though expressed in varying terminology. The goal, as stated by 
Miss Baylor, is enfranchisement of personality; by Joseph Lee, as liber- 
ty, equality, and fraternity, “and then some” (the “then some” being 
conservation of motive, reverence for the core of personality,- and 
beauty), summarized as “that man shall be a channel to the streams of 
life, open to the great purposes that constitute humanity, those purposes 
of which he is the incarnation.” Mr. Campbell finds the goal as directing 
the urge to be great, particularly in youth. To Professor Hocking “the 
object of social work is material aid in the name of conversation—the 
imparting and receiving of faith,” the correction by mental and spiritual 
osmosis of those unfortunates “who are unconvinced by the ideas on 
which our social order rests.” For Miss Daugherty it is helping people 
in whatever way we may in the adventure of spiritual living. For Miss 
Chesley it is to find the life of God in the souls of men. Dr. Cabot wisely 
summarizes the whole discussion and crystallizes the aims of social work 
as follows: ‘Freedom, therefore, and the free chance to live his life with 
whatever suffering that life necessarily entails, but no more... .. 
Suffering relieved for freedom’s sake, in freedom’s name, is then our goal. 
. . . . The goal of social work is the feeding of the fundamental (and 
fundamentally social) human desires by the alleviation of misery, the 
reform of environment (material, and especially spiritual) by the plan- 
ning and the interpretation of constructive educational experiences, thus 
revealing God through Christian charity.” Miss Wright and Mrs. White 
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give from their professional experience many excellent warnings on train- 
ing for social work. All in all, there is very little wandering or mere 
talky-talk in these papers, thanks to the clear thinking and careful guid- 
ing hand of Dr. Cabot. The result is a good piece of stock-taking. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Declining Liberty and Other Papers. By JoHN A. Ryan. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. x-+350. $4.00. 

Economic humanism or humanistic economics and protest against 
the “mutilation of liberty in Europe and America” constitutes the major 
themes which unite these twenty-nine scattered essays. They range from 
prohibition, Fascism, teaching of evolution, cancellation of war debts, 
and Christian principles of war and peace to the injunction, the “open 
shop fraud,” fair valuation of public utilities, divorce legislation, birth 
control, standards of living, and the spiritual element in social work. The 
economic essays are largely restatements of materials which have ap- 


_ peared in Dr. Ryan’s previous books, The Minimum Wage, Distributive 


~ 


Justice, and The Church and Labor. Perhaps the highest point of em- 
phasis is his support of a proposed constitutional amendment empower- 
ing Congress and the states to fix minimum standards of welfare for the 
employment of workers. The philosophy thus epitomized is expanded - 
into a Utopia in the paper “If I Were President.” Dr. Ryan’s definition 
of the fascist theory as a “pragmatic combination „of Absolutism, Ma- 
chiavellianism, Toryism, and Chauvinism” summarizes that aspect of 
declining liberty. His plea for the cancellation of debts lines him up with 
other eastern university faculties. Perhaps the weakest section of the 
book is the “Case for Birth Control.” Dr. Ryan’s general conclusion on 
prohibition legislation is somewhat in the nature of a moral straddle to 
the following effect: “The prohibition legislation cannot be construed 
as morally invalid on the theory that it is “purely penal”. .... 
Nevertheless, its moral validity seems to have been destroyed by subse- 
quent events and developments. .... I must.concede to the Amend- 
ment the recognized legal and moral presumptions. On the other hand, 
I have not now, nor at any time have I had, the slightest doubt that cer- 
tain features of the Volstead Act are neither morally binding nor morally 
valid.” An approved quotation from Pope Leo XTII’s encyclical on the 
Christian Constitutton of States, in which he declared that unlimited lib- 


. erty of thinking and publishing “is the fountainhead and origin of many 
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evils,” is highly debatable. We are quite willing to agree with Dr. Ryan 
that unlimited freedom of publishing, or, for that matter, of speaking, 
cannot be claimed. On the other hand, we should feel that it is disastrous 
to that whole concept of liberty which Dr. Ryan assumes to protect, to 
assert, or even to imply, that a dogma imposing limitation upon liberty 
of thinking is “unassailable” logic or sound social policy. 

‘ = ÅRTHUR J. Topp 

~ NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Early Conceptions and Tests of Intelligence. By JOSEPH PETER- 
SON. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World, Book Co., 
1925. Pp. xiv+320. $2.16. 

Mental Tests in Clinical Practice. By F. L. WELLS. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1927. Pp. x+315. 
$2.16. 


Professor Peterson’s book is a valuable history of the intelligence- 
testing movement which has had such vogue during the past decade or 
more. -At the outset the author surveys the common-sense and ancient 
philosophical and more modern associationist views of intelligence. Then 
. follow a number of chapters dealing with the early beginnings of mental 
measurement, with the contribution of experimental psychology in the 
study of sensory and perceptual capacities, and then with the important 
-` contribution of Galton to the whole matter. But the most extensive dis; 
cussion deals with the work of Alfred Binet in France and with the rise 
of the mental test as we have it in the test-battery which bears his name. 
Six chapters are given over to a review of his main researches. The final 
chapter treats the conceptions of general intelligence now in vogue upon 
the background of Binet’s publications. The entire volume shows a 
balanced appreciation of both the previous work and the still unsolved 
proplems of intelligence measurement. 

The book by Wells will serve both as a supplemental manual and as 
an interpretation of mental tests in clinical use. The author has for 
many years been director of the psychological laboratory at the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital. Upon the basis of his clinical and experimental 
work there and of his thorough knowledge of the research done in the 
field of mental measurement, he has ably summarized the practice and 
interpreted the meaning of mental testing of individuals in various types 
of clinics: hospital, educational, industrial, or otherwise. The volume is 
marked by a distinct caution as to fundamental assumptions. There is a 
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frank recognition of the limitations of merely testing the intellectual 
functions to the neglect of matters of emotional balance and interest. 
There is, in short, a distinct appreciation of the relation of intelligence 
measurement to the larger problem of personality adjustment. Each 
chapter is followed by valuable concrete case studies. And ample bibli- 
ographies are included throughout. The book is well written and has 
that unmistakable mark of humanity and good humor which is evident 
in the author’s own personality. 
: KIMBALL YOUNG 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Principles of Rural Sociology. By Gustav A. LUNDQUIST, Assist- 
ant Professor of Rural Sociology, University of Minnesota, 
and THomas Nrxon Carver, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, Harvard University. New York: Ginn & Co., 1927. 
Pp. vii-+-484. $2.84. 

This text, the latest in this field, is the joint product’ of one of the 
former leaders in the Farmer-Labor party of Minnesota and one of the 
most conservative of our contemporary economists. Some of the charac- 
teristics in which it differs from other texts in the same field are its ab- 
sence of preaching, its inclusion of a chapter on rural social origins, its 
constant use of deductive reasoning, and its style. It i is the best written 
of recent texts in this field. 

The book possesses, however, little if any originality; its erudition 
is decidedly weak, and its analysis superficial. 

The authors define standard of living as “those things which a man 
prefers to a family.” The theory is more elaborately developed in an 
earlier chapter (p. 165). Needless to say, it is oversimplified, and, to a 
large extent, unproved (see Bertillion, La Depopulation de La France). 
The last part of the chapter introduces Ernst Engel and his laws, along 
with a few observations from the Bureau of Labor ‘Statistics Report for 
1891. No mention is made of the 1918 study or the numerous studies re- 
cently conducted by Galpin, Kirkpatrick, and others in the rural field. 
However, the list of references at the end of the chapter catalogs most of 
them. My objections to this latter half of the chapter are as follows: (1) 
Engel’s laws have not been proved to apply to expenditures of farm fam- 
ilies; (2) farm family living behavior is as different from urban living 
behavior as is day from night (the authors point this out in chapter xix); 
= and (3) no space is given to the development of the ideas of F. Le Play, 
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who, in my opinion, made much more fundamental sociological studies of | 
living behavior than did his pupil Engel. 

Chapter xxiv, dealing with leadérship, is another good illustration of 
the basis of my criticisms. With the single exception of some references 
to Who’s Who on page 477, this chapter is almost entirely a paraphrase 
of the similar chapter in Gillette, except that Gillette’s faux pas of credit- 
‘ing Lester F. Ward with Alfred Odin’s original study Genese des Grands 
Hommes is avoided. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA ' 


The Spirit of ’76 and Other Essays. By Cart BECKER, J. M. 
CLARK, WILLIAM E. Dopp. Washington: The Robert Brook- 
ings Graduate School of Economics and Government, 1927. 
Pp. 134. | 

“The three lectures which make up this volume were delivered on 
November 19, 1926, at the Robert Brookings Graduate School ... . 
in commemoration of the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the year 
which witnessed the publication of The Wealth of Nations and The Dec- 
laration of Independence.” | 

‘One wishes that all lecturers could make as happy a find as Carl 
Becker made when he discovered the manuscript of which his lecture 
(the first in the book) consists. The experiences of Jeremiah Wynkoop 
of New York reveal the “Spirit of ’76” in a vivid manner which no 
amount of analysis could equal, and readers will be greatly indebted to 
Mr. Wynkoop’s biographer for the insight he gives into the perplexities 
of those spirited days. 

Professor J. M. Clark contributes the second lecture, which he calls 
“Adam Smith and the Spirit of ’76.” That those two are inseparably 
related is generally recognized, but it is not always that we can find so 
lucid an analysis of the relationship as this chapter provides. The as- 
sumption is made that “theories are more likely to have scientific validity ` 
as reactions away from previous error than as embodiments of ultimate 
truth”; and in the light of this theory Smith’s emphasis on individualism, 
his theory of value, his anti-mercantilism, and so on, are considered as _ 
expressions of the “hampered forces of his age”——in the light of which 
consideration the spirit of ’76 is given new and enriched significance. 

Professor Dodd closes the book with a chapter entitled “Virginia 
' Takes the Road to Revolution,” which consists of a narrative of the trials 
and tribulations of the early days of revolution when Patrick Henry and 
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the rest struggled to maintain Virginia’s prestige—and their own! 
The three lectures taken together serve as an illuminating supple- 
ment to the spirit of ’76 as tradition and artist have transmitted it to us. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Muer H. MCAFEE 


Mind and Personality: An Essay in Psychology and Philosophy. 
By Warum Brown, M.D., D.Sc. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. x+356. 

This is the sixth book in as many years from the eminent English 
psychologist and psychotherapist. The title is imposing, and the pur- 
pose—‘‘to consider the general problem of personality from all various 
points of view, and to attempt to adjust them to one another” (p. 1)—is 
- correspondingly ambitious. 

The discussion begins with a consideration of two views: one con- 
strues personality as in the nature of a mask (persona), and so refers 
to the “part we play in the drama of life” (p. 3); the other regards the 
real, the genuine personality as that which lies behind this mask. It is 
the latter form of personality in which Dr. Brown is interested. The 
method which he favors for its investigation is what he terms “deep 
analysis.” The nature of this “real personality” is left quite unexplained, 
but we are told “One can see it as a union, ever closer and deeper, with 
the spirit of the universe.” 

This “spirit of the universe” is God, or the Gnuersal Mind; the in- 
dividual personality is “a very faint reflection of what we may believe 
the Universal Mind to be” (p. 324). This would seem to prevent forever 
a knowledge of either the individual personality or the Universal Mind, 
but here we are mistaken; for Dr. Brown assures us that “its [the nor- 
mal mind’s] perceptions and its appreciations are direct revelations” (p. 
208), and that “Each one of us is in direct relationship through his own 
subconscious with the divine” (p. 210). Of course, this direct relation 
between the individual personality and the Universal Mind becomes dis- 
torted by the experiences of the individual; but this provides the cue for 
“deep analysis,” whose very purpose is to remove these distortions. 

Portions of the book are very valuable to those who have a more 
mundane view. The discussion of volition is a real gem. But on the 
whole, the general discussion falls far short of what we expect of a psy- 
chologist of Dr. Brown’s eminence and ability. The subtitle of the book 
would have read far more appropriately, “An Essay in Metaphysics.” 

HERBERT BLUMER 

University oF CHICAGO 
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The Case of Sacco and Vanzetti. By FELIX FRANKFURTER. Bos- 
ton: Little Brown & Co., 1927. Pp. 118. $1.00. 


A wide measure of publicity has already been given to Professor 
Frankfurter’s article in a recent issue of the Atlantic Monthly, setting 
forth certain aspects of the Sacco-Vanzetti murder case, as well as to the 
attempts to answer his assertions. The present volume is an expansion 
and amplification of this article. . 

The need for such a study is apparent. Not only is the case one of 
great importance, calling for the intelligent consideration of the public, 
but it is also one whose circumstances make impartial and reliable treat- - 
ment peculiarly unlikely to be supplied. The record, that is to say, the 
official account, verbatim, of all the proceedings, even if it were available 
generally, would be of such tremendous length as to make its examina- 
tion utterly impossible, for all practical purposes. Professor Frankfurter 
has therefore prepared, from the record, a description of those parts of 
the testimony principally involved in dispute, such as the identification 
of the defendants, their cross-examination regarding their obnoxious 
radical beliefs, etc.. He also shows the very restricted area open to review 
in the supreme court, and hence the very limited extent to which its de- 
cision can be described as a vindication of what went on in the trial 
court—an area of review far more restricted than it is in many, if not 
most, other states. Finally, he describes the newly discovered evidence 
presented to the trial judge in the attempt to secure from him a new trial, 
but held by him, in the exercise of a discretion not in any way subject to 
review by the higher court, as not of sufficient importance to call for a 
new trial. 

The whole account is set forth in a manner likely not only to capture 
but to hold the interest of the reader. Besides having been demonstrated, 
by the attacks upon it, to be reliable, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
book is really thrilling. ` 

E. W. PUTTKAMMER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Soctal Factors in Medical Progress. By BERNHARD J. STERN, PH. 
D. New York: Columbia University Press, 1927. Pp. 136. 
$2.25. ` 

This book, one of the “Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and 

Public Law,” is a Doctor’s dissertation. The author deals “with two as- 

pects of cultural change as it occurs in the field of medicine: the first an 
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analysis of the psychological and sociological factors which retard the 
diffusion of innovations; and second, the nature of progress in medicine” 
(p. 7). It is, in short, a study in “cultural inertia.” 

The case study method is employed to test hypotheses for which thé 
author is indebted to others, especially to Ogburn. Factors such as ra- 
tionalization, habit, social pressure, vested interests, the power of tradi- 
tion, and others, are studied in resistance to these innovations: dissection, 
Harvey’s blood circulation theory, theory of percussion, vaccination, the 
work of Holmes and Semmelweis, Pasteur’s work, antisepsis and asepsis. 
These factors are classified as psychological, cultural, mechanical, and 
personality. They are understood, of course, to be isolated only concep- 
tually. 

In his treatment of the nature of medical progress the author reviews 
the evidence to show that innovations in this field are cultural (collec- 
tive) products rather than individual ones, and depend upon a complex 
body of antecedent knowledge. The rôle of any single individual is thus 
placed in its proper perspective, inasmuch as innovations may be looked 
upon as “products of the time.” The theory that certain medical inven- 
tions appear to be well-nigh inevitable, a given body of knowledge hav- 
ing been built up, the author supports by quite a formidable list of “mul- 
tiple inventions.” : 

The author chose the medical field “because in measuring the value 
of an innovation, the subjective factor can be eliminated to a greater de- 
gree than when dealing with the subject matter of politics, religion, art 
or economics.” The merit of the book would seem to lie in the contribu- 
tion which it makes to the study of social change. 

EARL S. JOHNSON 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sctence: The False Messiah. By C. E. Ayres. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1927. Pp. 296. $3.00. 

Every historical epoch has its God, to whom it does worship, to 
whom it intrusts its safety, to whom it looks for the evanescence of its 
difficulties. Science has come to occupy this rôle in our modern civiliza- 
tion. We reverently view it as a superior form of truth; we invoke it to 
justify our supreme values; we confidently expect it to attain our ideal 
aims and hopes. All this has irritated.Mr. Ayres into writing this im- 
pressive book. He throws his spotlight of inquiry on science and reveals 
it as a body of folk-lore. He makes short shrift of its claim as the leaven 
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of modern civilization, and shows it to be but a handmaid of machine 


technology. He treats with scorn the wordy pretensions that it holds the 
solution to our ills. He laughs scornfully at the efforts to invoke it as the 
knight-defender of religious beliefs. If there is any weak spot in science, 
and in the claims and expectations made on its behalf, Mr. Ayres has 


found it and bared it pitilessly. A delightful levity pervades his remarks, 


but his criticisms are none the less cutting and profound. The book 
abounds in inconsistencies. Mr. Ayres does not hesitate to shift his 
ground to make a point: now restricting science to mechanics, now ex- 
panding it to include the biological and social studies; calling it super- 
stition here, referring to it as respected principles there. One feels fur- 
ther that had Mr. Ayres regarded science as empirical method rather than 
mechanical achievement or messianic pretension, he would have had to 
write in a far different vein. These shortcomings detract but little from 
the value of the book. It is to be recommended particularly to those for 
whom the word “science” has a ring of authority or awe, and to all others 
who delight in reading a well-written and thought-provoking volume. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 





Children’s Thinking. By Inca OLGA HELSETH, Pa.D. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, C ontributions to Edu- 
- cation, No. 209, 1926. Pp. v-+163. $1.50. 

Interesting material for the study of group thinking may be found ir in - 
this record of a year’s progress made by an American history class of 
seventh and eighth grade children responsible for determining both 
method and content of the course. They were not only definitely en- 
couraged to ask questions, but were told at the beginning of the year 


. that' they might take up any period and proceed in whatever way seemed 


to them best, the only stipulation being that good reasons must be given 
for each step. Minimum teacher guidance and assistance held them to 
the project. This was especially needed at the start, when there were 


- , frequent periods of blank and no doubt bewildered silence. By spring, 


however, the teacher was serving largely as secretary for the group. 
The voluminous materials are carefully analyzed and interpreted. 


` In addition, consideration of selections from the record by 150 judges 


_ proves pon question that there has been growth along at least six 


lines, viz.: (x) planning how to solve problems, (2) seeing for them- 
selves wit questions are involved in the larger problems, (3) finding 
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the facts needed, (4) synthesizing these facts and getting them before 
the class, (5) evaluating ideas when working together, and (6) reducing 
investigations to formal conclusions. 

As the author says, “Research in education has, in the past, laid eri: 
phasis on the end-product to the comparative neglect of the process” (p. 
8). In the field of college sociology also, teaching methods are too often 
taken for granted, in spite of the fact that the class group offers a con- 
venient laboratory for experimentation in the basic subject matter of the 
science—social interaction. Studies such as this serve a double purpose: 
as methodological helps and as data. 

Ruta R. PEARSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


International Anarchy: A Study of Peace and War. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. New York: Century Co., 1926. Pp. xii--5o5. 


$3.50. 

Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson quite faii and simply admits that he 
has written his history of the tortuous events which led up to the fateful 
year 1914 to adorn a tale and to point a moral. Both the tale and the 
moral are contained in his firmly held conviction that “modern war, 
with all the resources of science at its disposal, has become incompatible 
_ with the continuance of civilization.” Of course, in this day when the 
scentific dogma demands that scholars be ever calm and objective and 
above any vulgar ethical and moral impulses, such an admission of hu- 
manitarian sentiments is rather damning. And yet, strange as it may 
seem, Dickinson has written a more enlightening and revealing account 
of the “causes” of the World War than any other that has yet appeared 
in English. And this because, instead of involving himself in the tedious 
minutiae of just who killed Cock Robin, and when and where, he fore- 
‘swears all intention of pointing the accusing finger at either men or na- 
tions, and undertakes to study the system of social and political rela- 
tions which was gradually created during the nineteenth century and the 
opening years of the twentieth. This system he characterizes by the 
single word “anarchy.” His conclusion is that “whenever and wherever 
the anarchy of armed states exists, war does become inevitable.” 

' The sociologist, then, will be interested in this book as a case study 
in support of the before-quoted generalization, and as a contribution to 
the general field of social conflict. Dickinson suggests that this same 
state of international relations existed in Greece, Rome, and Medieval 
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Italy. But this is not shown in any detail. That sociologist who will take 
the problem implied here and really make the comparative study for 
which Dickinson has so admirably supplied at least one case will become 
a very famous sociologist indeed. 
EYLER N. SIMPSON 
Mexico Cry 


American Courts: Organization and Procedure. By CLARENCE N. 
CALLENDER. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1927. 
Pp. vilit+284. $3.00. 

This lucid description of our judiciary indebts the inquiring layman 
to the author. The chapters devoted to the organization and procedure of 
the regular courts are supplemented by a chapter upon commercial arbi- 
tration, and by another upon some proposed alterations in our legal sys- 
tem. The writer quite properly observes that in the early period of 
English law the details of procedure were worked out long before there 
was a system of substantive rights. “Procedural formulae had a subjec- 
tive significance. Procedure was an end in itself.” The primitive, and 
indeed the primary, function of a judicial system is to supplant private 
violence by orderly discussion, but its secondary and expanding function 
is to implement just and efficient social relations, as understood, of 
course, at the particular time and place. This positive, engineering con- 
cept of the law yet wrestles with the surviving relics of the older one. 
“People cling to the notion that if the rules of procedure can only be ar- 
ranged in such a way as to give the contestants a chance to fight it out, | 
justice will emerge triumphant.” This is what Dean Wigmore has chris- 
tened the “sporting theory of justice.” 

Mr. Callender’s book is relatively poor on the “human interest” side 
of the judicial process. He has something to say about the witness, juror, 
client, advocate, and judge, but he ignores the sob sisters, blurb writers, 
news editors, tabloiders, and promoters who figure in the cast of charac- 
ters at every big trial. He says nothing about the nature of judicial logic, 
and he devotes no space to the experiments in industrial as distinguished 
from commercial and trade arbitration. In fact, his manual is a safe and 
sufficient but in no way remarkable piece of popularization. 


Haroup D. LASSWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Forms of Individuality: An Inquiry into the Grounds of Order in 

Human Relations. By E. JorDAN. Indianapolis: Charles W. 

Laut & Co., 1927. Pp. ix+469. $3.75. 

The “inquiry into the grounds of order in human affairs” indicated 
in the secondary title as the purpose of Professor Jordan’s Forms of In- 
dsviduality has been carried out along metaphysical lines. The author’s 
method bears a faint resemblance to the “phenomenological method” ex- 
emplified by Theodor Litt in his Indsviduum und Gemeinschaft, re- 
viewed in a recent number of this journal. The present volume is charac- 
terized also by a degree of confusion of two problems: the problem of the 
grounds of a condition of order in human society which the author be- 
lieves to be destrable and possible; and the problem of describing in gen- 
eralized terms and explained the existing structure of human society. 
Chapter ii of this book consists essentially of a critique of the “sociologi- 
cal” explanation of the problem with which the author is concerned; this 
chapter, however, does not give evidence of extensive familiarity on the 
part of the author with the recent literature of sociology. 

The student with some taste for metaphysics will doubtless find this 
volume profitable. The author’s most fundamental point is that order in 
human society, when it transcends the purely animal stage, rests upon 
“existent ends present in social reality to the speculative insight,” and 
not upon some sort of demonstrable homogeneity of the ultimate ele- 
ments or units of which society is composed. The reviewer found himself 
disagreeing with the author’s tendency to regard government as the cen- 
tral and most important fact of social order; the chapters on law, prop- 
erty, and contract form, however, the most definite contribution to social 
theory which this book has to offer. One regrets that the bibliography 
which concludes the volume was not arranged according to some sys- 
tematic plan, if only the alphabetical one. 

Frioyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Labor and Politics in England, 1850-67. By FRANCES ELMA GIL- 
LESPIE. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 
1927. Pp. vi+319. $4.00. 

This study, admirable from the standpoint of both content and 
method, takes as its point of departure the end of the Chartist agitation 
and ends with the Reform Act of 1867. The original materials for this 
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period are confessedly scanty, but the author has used them to good pur- 
pose. Contrary to common belief, newspapers, trade-union journals, 
pamphlets, and biographies .reveal intense political activity upon the 
part of labor during these two decades. The outstanding personalities 
include Cobden, Bright, Holyoake, Frederic Harrison, J. S. Mill, Glad- 
stone, Trevelyan, Karl Marx and his forerunner O’Brien, Hughes, Lud- 
low, Maurice, and others responsible for founding the Working Men’s 
College, Passmore Edwards and Charles Bradlaugh. The effects of the 
American Civil War and of Garibaldi’s movement in Italy upon labor . 
history in England are clearly brought out. Not the least significant 
event during this eventful period was the organization of the Interna- 
tional Workingmen’s Association. But the real long-range import of this 
brief period was that certain groups of the middle class sensed in what 
the author calls a “mitigated democracy” the force which could be used 
to effect the further liberalization of the policy and administration of 
government. Hence the natural conclusion that the foundations of the 
Liberal-Labor alliance were laid within these two decades and that this 
alliance was a result of conviction on the side of working-class leadership 
and the radical wing of the liberal party that only such an alliance could 
serve as a means for the political development of the working class. The 
volume is well documented with both original and secondary sources, 
-including unpublished materials, official documents, and rare pamphlets. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Story of Civil Liberty in the United States. By Leon WHIP- 
PLE. New York: Vanguard Press, 1927. Pp. 357. §$.50. 

The author’s Foreword explains that this book was written in the 
_ effort of liberal-minded men to study the meaning of civil liberty during 
and after the war, when they felt that sacred American traditions of free- 
dom were being overthrown by intolerant officials. The study disclosed, 
instead, the disconcerting fact that there never has been what Mr. Whip- 
ple would consider true civil liberty, and it has convinced him that ‘“who- 
ever has power, economic or political, enjoys liberty,” and, by implica- 
tion, whoever lacks such power is not free. 

The book presents instance after instance of violations of constitu- 
tional rights, dating from the American Revolution to 1917, with fre- 
quent references to the even worse illustrations which might have been 
cited after the war era. 
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Liberty sounds in places through this book like something which 
people in power deliberately withhold and could return to the non-power- 
ful at the turn of the hand if they only would. It would be. pleasant if 
problems of social relationship could be solved as simply as that. 

As a compilation of historic incidents where constitutional guaran- 
ties seem to have been revoked, The History of Civil Liberty is worth a 
good deal more than its price of fifty cents, which is a distinguishing fea- 
ture of Vanguard books. With the wealth of material which he has ac- ~ 
cumulated, Mr. Whipple is in a position to make a valuable contribution 
to the understanding of factional antagonisms, of prejudice and minority 
suppression, not only by asembling the facts, as he has done here, but’ by 
analyzing further the attitudes associated with them and the situations in 
which they develop. But that would mean another book! 


Minprep H. MCAFEE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Sutcide Problem in the United States. By ADOLPH PoMINIC 
FRENAY. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1927. Pp. 200. 


This book gives a statistical summary of facts known about suicide 
in the United States. Historical trends in suicide rates, comparisons of 
rural and urban rates, of rates of racial and national groups, rates by 
age, sex, marital condition, and occupations are all included, with a final 
chapter, less objective than the others, which points out the low rate for 
Catholics as contrasted with other religious groups, and extols the Cath- 
colic church for the low rate among its members. 

The book brings together and unifies data from many obscure and 
fragmentary sources and reveals the interesting information hidden in 
government and official reports. The data on suicide in the United States 
are so incomplete and scattered that such treatment of material is valu- 
able to the reader who has not the time nor the inclination to search out 
information bit by bit. 

Thought of in relation to what should be known iboi suicide to 
make possible its control, the book seems elementary and introductory. 
It covers only obvious aspects, traditionally treated, and only the sim- 
plest statistical devices are used. On the foundation laid by this book a 
further statistical study might well be made which would correlate sui- 
cide rates with indexes of various other types or causes of disorganization 
or with personality types—with such things as mobility, lack of com- 
munity organization, or radicalism. 
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Almost without exception, no attempt at interpretation is made. The 
book is objective and the data carefully handled, but at the end the 
reader knows only formal quantitative facts and not causes or means of 
control. RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 

Rericrous EDUCATION ÅSSOCIATION : 

The Social Revolution in Austria. By C. A. MACARTNEY. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1926. Pp. xi-+-288. 8s 6d. 

This book contains ten chapters and an appendix. The first two 
chapters, “The Dynasty” and “The People,” give a good thumbnail 
sketch of the old régime. The two following chapters, “Dissolution” and 
“The Republic,” are not so well done. There is no clear indication of the 
sequence of events. Two following chapters on “Austrian Socialism” ex- 
hibit much the same lack of ability to draw a definite outline, though 
some details are well described. Revolutionary history, from its very na- 
ture, is likely to confuse the.reader unless great pains are taken to or- 
ganize the material coherently. This book lacks even a summary of 
events. The chapter which follows, “The Peasant,” is the best in the 
book. Here the facts are much less complicated and the author succeeds 
in giving an excellent description of the hard-working and hard-drinking 
small farmers, conservative and superstitious, priest ridden and loose 
morally, but the most virile and healthy stock in the nation. The con- 
cluding chapters are “The Middle Classes,” “The Jews, German-Jews 
and Germans,” and “Austria and Central Europe.” The appendix is the 
“Agrarian Program of the Austrian Social Democrat Party.” 

The most notable defect in the book is the lack of a chapter on the 
aristocracy. Before the revolution Vienna was the center of the oldest, 
most urbane, and most really blue-blooded nobility in Europe. These 
patricians have furnished for centuries the statesmen, the generals, the 
high ecclesiastics, the social leaders, and the local magnates for fifty 
millions of people. ‘The fate of the great princely families—the Metter- 
nichs, the Lichtensteins, and the Schwarzenbergs—is not recorded. 


` ST, STEPHEN’S COLLEGE Lyrorp P. Epwarps 


John the Common Weal, By Henry NOBLE MACCRACKEN. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1927. Pp. 117. 
$1.50. 

This little book contains the three lectures which President Mac- 

Cracken of Vassar College delivered at the University of North Carolina 
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in the fall of 1926, under the auspices of an institute of sociology. They 
express Dr. MacCracken’s faith in the power of the common man to set 
the world right as soon as he shall learn to work in the laboratory of so- 
cial life in which he must live. The special suggestions are that in trus- 
teeship for public service, and in the rebuilding of a neighborhood tradi- 
tion, men may find means by which to serve their age. l 

A plea for the cultivation of a sense of social responsibility is never 
wasted, especially when it is made in a pleasant literary style and printed 
in large type in a small book. Not all sociologists will agree with the au- 
thor’s use of the term “sociology,” nor will they accept some of the re- 
sponsibilities which he places upon them for reform, as well as analysis, 
nor accept their “field” as lying midway between that of science and that 
of religion. Nevertheless, in their non-professional moments they will 
find this volume interesting and encouraging—a layman’s unprejudiced 
argument in justification of a social interest and a sociological method! 

Mitprep H. MCAFEE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Four Thousand Years of Pharmacy. By CHartes La WALL. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1927. Pp. 665. $5.00. 

This book is the “outgrowth of a course of lectures on the history of 
science in general and of pharmacy in particular to the students taking 
advanced work in pharmacy in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science.” The history of “science in general,” useful perhaps in the 
classroom, but in a work of this scope extending to no more than the 
most obvious facts, might well have been omitted, though not the history 
of medicine and chemistry, which is of course closely allied: with that of 
pharmacy. There is a good deal of interesting material touched upon 
here: the medieval herbals, the work of the alchemists, the nostrums of 
the eighteenth century. Pharmacy, once a “mystery,” or craft (but al- 
ways closely related to trade in the selling of confections and spices 
along with its medicaments), has turned, in America at least, with its 
methods of mass production and standardized drugs, into the modern 
drug store in which the prescription counter is the least conspicuous ele- 
ment, Dr. La Wall upholds the ancient and generally honorable profes- 
sion of the apothecary-scientist and regrets his conversion into an ordi- 
nary tradesman. A good deal of material is given here and there on the 
development of pharmaceutical ethics. ; 

£ MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
TacuBAYA, D.F., Mexico 
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Where is Civilization Going? By Scott NEARING. New York: 
Vanguard Press,.1927. Pp. vit+-110. $0.50. 

The Vanguard Press is to be commended for reprinting in an attrac- 
tive form and at a cheap price so many of the social science classics. Its 
series of current studies is also good, though not consistently so. The 
book in hand is the newest of the current studies. Scott Nearing has 
written so much that both his virtues and his vices as a social philosopher 
are well known. The present volume is an elementary text, or pamphlet 
rather, on social and industrial evolution. There is an introductory chart 
which is a sort of composite of Morgan, Wissler, and Muller-Lyer, 
with additions by Nearing. The book is a sort of running commentary on 
the chart. Needless to say it is well written and interesting. There is, 
Nearing’s usual array of well-authenticated data, and Nearing’s usual 
strained interpretation of those data. He tries to follow the technology, 
the labor organization, the means of communication, the forms of ex- 
change, and half a dozen other culture features through all the stages of 
human history and on into the future. It is too much for rro pages, in 
spite of the author’s clear style. The reader does not lose interest, but 
he does lose the plan of the argument. If Nearing had taken Muller- 
Lyer’s chart of the evolution of the tool and shown how the other culture 
features vary in relation to the tool, he could have made a clearer and 
better book for his purpose. 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 

St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


A Study in Social Economics: The Hunter River Valley, New 

South Wales. By F. R. E. Mautpon, B.A.M.Ec. “Workers’ 

Educational Association of N. S.: W. Series.” Melbourne: 
Robertson & Mullens, 1927. Pp. iiit+197. Price 12s 6d. 


Wages, compulsory arbitration, statistics on output, and safety de- 
vices of the coal-mining industry of the Hunter River vere are the 
prime concern of the author. 

The student of human ecology may find, however, some use for his 
facts. Inevitably there has evolved an intricate network of relationships 
between Newcastle, a promising center of steel fabrication, and the set- 
tlements at the mine-heads. This is manifested in what the author calls 
economic defense associations. These he has classified and cross-classi- 
fied under tmterest—enterpriser, operative, or consumer-——and stage— . 
primary (agricultural) extractive, manufactural, and mercantile. Similar 
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data, culled from surveys of Pittsburgh, Birmingham, and South Chica- 
go, used in connection with this material from another continent, and 
that “‘union-ridden,” would supply the stuff of which human ecology is 
made. - . | 
HELEN Grecory MacGiti 
McGrr UNIVERSITY 


The Foundations of Social Life. By HENRY Pratt FARMCHOD. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1927. Pp. vii-+-287. $2.75. 
Professor Fairchild explains in his Preface that “The purpose of 
this book is to lay the groundwork for the pursuit of study in any or all 
the departments of social science.” It consists of a concise presentation 
of the facts and ideas which the author felt that he would like students 
in his classes to have before undertaking more detailed studies in eco- 
nomics, anthropology, or sociology. As such it is astonishingly lucid and 
promises to be very useful to college and university teachers for use in 
their elementary classes. If some of the elementary problems and con- 
ceptions of social psychology were more specifically dealt with, this book 
would be well-nigh ideal for the purpose for which it is conceived. In 
keeping with the general plan, there are practically no suggestions for 
wider reading, and only a few citations of authorities for the statements 
made, it being assumed, evidently, that most of the matters discussed 
are commonplace to advanced students. 
FrLoyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Economic and Social Conditions in France during the Eighteenth 
Century. By HENRI SEE. Translated by Epwin H. ZEYDEL. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. xix+-144. $3.00. 

A sketch of France before the Industrial Revolution. Read together 
with Knowles’ Industrial and Commercial Conditions in Great Britain in 
the Nineteenth Century, it suggests many circumstances which account 
for the relative tardiness and the lesser scope of this profound social 
movement in a country of comparatively limited commerce. The first 
half of the book is a description of the condition of life of the three 
estates—peasants, clergy, and nobles—and careful distinctions are made 
within the classes to show why collective action was not always confined 
within the bounds of the three classes. There follows an exposition of de- 
velopment in means of transportation and communication, in commerce, 
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and, consequently, in industry, and of the resulting realignment of the 
social classes. It is written from the viewpoint of the historian, and is, in 
the main, a story of the changes in fortune and status of the three estates. 


HELEN GREGORY MACGILL 


McGrr UNIVERSITY 


The Seven Seals of Science. By JoszepH Maver. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1927. Pp. xiv-+444. $3.50. 

For years George Sarton has been emphasizing in his interesting 
magazine (Isis) the crying need for an adequate history of science which 
would trace the development of scientific problems and thought, rather 
than record biographical incidents and scientific results. At first glance, 
The Seven Seals of Science would seem to be a contribution to this wor- 
thy goal; but perusal soon shows it to conform to the conventional pat- 
_ tern. Dr. Mayer gives an abbreviated historical treatment of “the seven 
natural sciences”—mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, geology, 
biology, and psychology—endeavoring to trace the way in which the seal 
to the storehouse of each has been broken. The treatment is neither pro- 
found nor original, but can be characterized best as a good popular 
presentation of the high spots in the historical development of these 
sciences, . 

HERBERT BLUMER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The English Craft Gilds: Studies in Their Progress and Decline. 
By STELLA Kramer, Pu.D. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1927. Pp. xii-+-228. $4.50. 

In the English towns of the medieval and early modern periods, 
“freedom” was not a birthright, but a status incident to and defined by 
one’s membership in a gild. The play of forces which operated to create 
_ and then to destroy the commercial and political position of the gilds 
is well told, and in considerable detail, in this work. The thesis is that the 
gilds were destroyed by the “stranger,” the outsider whose services the 
growing towns could not secure without compromising the principle of 
local gild monopoly and protection. The more the stranger was needed, 
the more inclined were the courts to enunciate the new principle of free- 
dom of trade. 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
McGritt UNIVERSITY 
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The Quakers: Their Story and Message. By A. NEAVE BRAD- 
sHAW. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 301. 


Of this second and rewritten edition, the author says, “My object in 
telling of the past has been to give understanding of the present.” The 
last two chapters are an account and in some sense a defense of the 
Quakers’ attitude during and since the World War, with details as to the 
work they did in the way of relief and reconstruction. The bulk of the 
book gives in part history, in part descriptions and accounts of sectarian 
doctrines and attitudes, with liberal quotations from original documents. 
Written by a Quaker, the book is fairly objective and gives a background 
of fact against which to place present-day events. The book lacks a bib- 
liography, although there are generous footnote references to sources re- 
ferred to in the text. 

RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Profits, Progress, and Prosperity. By ARTHUR B. Apams, PE.D. 

‘New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1927. Pp. x+178. 

$2.50. 

The business boom is the root of all evil; tbat is, all evil in the na- 
ture of disparity between production of consumers’ goods and the effec- 
tive buying power of the modern industrial society. The boom can be 
checked, and its faithful shadow, business depression, can be prevented, 
by federal control over expansion of bank credit, the means by which 
booms are created. This, in brief, is the thesis of this work. 


ANERE CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
McGrit UNIVERSITY 


The Evolution of Modern Capitalism: A study of Machine Production. 
By Jonn A. Hosson. New and revised edition. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1926. Pp. xvi-+s10. $2.50. 

In the Preface to the “new and enlarged edition” of The Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism, published in 1906, the author announced extensive addi- 
tions to the earlier volume based upon recent English and American material 
and upon development in South Africa. This edition was prefaced by an intro- 
ductory chapter based upon Sombart’s great work, Der Moderne Kapitalism. 
Since that time, epoch-making changes have taken place in the field in which 
these studiés lie. During that time Sombart has continued and extended his 
own studies and has added several new and important volumes to his previous 
monumental work. 
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On the other hand, the changes which have taken place have been along 
the lines already indicated. The latest revision has attempted to bring the 
study down to date with an extended supplementary chapter to trace and illus- 
trate trends in industry and trade distinction of the opening of the twentieth 
century. 

The recent statistics, which are increasing in extent and in accuracy, ex- 
hibit a steady increase in the proportion of manufacturing establishments under 
corporate control. The proportion of wage-earners employed by corporations 
has increased from 26.6 to 87.7 per cent. Production units tend everywhere to 
become standardized for each type of industry. On the other hand, the limit to 
the size of business organizations is far more elastic. Modern business organi- 
zation tends to group several related industries and production under one man- 
agerial control. 

The intensification of economic nationalism, with its more numerous and 
its higher protective tariffs, its restrictions and subsidization of home indus- 
tries, tends to stimulate international combinations. 

The most distinctive feature of modern internationalism, on the other 
hand, is the increasing investment of capital in foreign countries. The increase 
of American holdings abroad is automatically increased by the American tariff 
policy that prevents America from receiving annual interest payments from 
foreign creditors. 

The total effect of all these changes is to increase the demand for some 
more adequate form of international control, since in the long run “‘internation- 
al economies must be sustained by international politics.” 


Bedouin Justice: Law and Custom among the Egyptian Bedouin. By 
Austin KENNETT, sometime administrative officer in the Libyan 
Desert and in Sinai. London: Cambridge University Press, 1925. 


Pp. 158. 75. 6d. 

The word “Bedou,” plural Bedouin, means original, or aboriginal, but is 
used in Egypt to describe any nomadic desert dweller in contradistinction to 
the settled Fellaheen of the cultivated Nile Valley. This volume, which is based 
upon the recollections of seven years’ experience as administrator of Bedouin 
tribal law, describes the local differences between one tribe and another. 

To these opportunities for observation the author has added a keen sense 
of humor and a sympathetic appreciation of the traits of the people of whom 
he writes. The book is prefaced with an historical introduction and by a dis- 
cussion of the character of tribal life as he observed it. On the whole, the book 
is a description of native life as it was disclosed to him in the cases which he 
was called upon to hear and to review. 

There is no position in which one can gain so quickly an insight into the 
intimate life of. any society as in its law courts, where, in the situations that 
arise, the fundamental springs of action are so quickly revealed. Bedouin law 
has its source in one fundamental fact, namely, the necessity of maintaining the 
fighting strength of the tribe. The individual as a separate entity does not ex- 
ist, in law. And this is true not because of native predilection, but because of 
the elementary necessities of life in small roving bands which conditions m the 
desert enforce. ` 

When the nomad Bedouin settles down, as he sometimes does, he becomes 
a very different type of man, as illustrated in the case of the Saadi and the 
Meribit tribes (pp. 24-26). ` 

This volume is not only good reading, but it is a valuable document to any- 
one interested in the origin of law and in tribal life generally. 
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The Business Life of Ancient Athens. By Grorcz M. CALHOUN. Intro- | 
duction by Wiccrnton E. Creep. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1926. Pp. x-+175. $2.00, postage extra. 


Classical scholarship has, within the last 125 years, explored every aspect 
of ancient life. . Recently, and since the decline in popular interest in classical 
studies, new effort has been made to popularize this knowledge and put the gen- 
eral reader into possession of some portion of the learning which has been fa- 
miliar only to scholars. This volume is intended to let this general reader into 
the secret that the Greeks did not spend all their time in the market place or 
the law courts discussing philosophy with Socrates or listening to the persua- 
sions of the latest and most popular sophist. 

The Greeks, who began as pirates, became an industrial and a merchant 
people. The Athenian grain trade before the downfall of the empire covered 
the whole of the Aegean and extended as far as the Baltic. In the course of 
time, money changers assumed the rôle of bankers. The discovery and exploita- 
tion of the rich mines of Tarentium created in Athens a class of nouveaux 
riches. It is the evident intention of the author to convince us that most of the 
personalities and the incidents of modern commercial life existed in Ancient 
Athens much as they do today. What so brief a volume cannot tell us is the 
differences between commercial life today and that of 400 B.c. 


Greek Religtous Thought, from Homer to the Age of Alexander. By E. 
M. Cornrorp, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1923. Pp. xxxv-+252. 
$0.85. 

The purpose of this book, according to the author, is to let the English 
reader see for himself what Greeks from Homer to Aristotle thought about the 
world, the gods, and their relations to man. It is probably true that Greek lit- 
erature and Greek life have been more thoroughly explored than is true of any 
other people ancient or modern. At any rate, Mr. Cornford, who is one of the 
three or four persons who know most about it, is convinced that scholars now 
know more about Greek religion than did the Greeks themselves. One reason 
for this is that modern scholars know more than the Greeks knew about religion. 

Here, as in other volumes whicn have sought to make not only the student 
but the general reader more familiar with Greek culture, the’ thing that makes 
the most lively impression is the apparent modernness of Greek thought about 
God and man. The difficulty is that in the effort to make this life intelligible 
and to show its affinity with our own, the differences between the Greek view 
of life and our own view are likely to be overlooked. This difficulty is fairly 
met by the extraordinarily interesting and competent introduction with which 
the author has supplemented his anthology. 


Cattle Chosen. The Story of the First Group Settlement in Western Aus- 
` tralia, 1829-41. By E. O. G. SHann, M.A., University of Western 
Australia. London: Humphrey Milford, 1926. Pp. xi+-186. 
This little volume is a document based upon intimate records, including 
family letters and diaries, describing the adventures of a Hampshire clergy- 
man’s widow and her seven children to establish a colony on the frontier in the 


extreme southwestern corner of Australia. It.is, in fact, the story of the first 
group settlement in western Australia, and covers a period from 1829 to 1841. 
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“A new society,” as the writer observes, “is a complex structure slowly built 
from generation to generation, as men unravel the ‘mysteries of the land by 
which it lives and is moulded.” The processes by which this structure is reared 
have their private as well as their public aspects. 

The problems of personal adjustment on the frontier and in a new coun- 
try, which students are just now beginning to reckon with, are fundamental to 
the understanding of the whole complicated process by which migration and 
settlement proceeds. Cattle Chosen is a contribution to the literature of the 
frontier. It is a minor contribution to the studies of “pioneer belts.” 


Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. Edited by RAY- 
MUND ScHMIDT. Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1927. Pp. iv+227. R.M. 
2. 


This volume is No. 6 of the. whole series, earlier numbers of which were 
briefiy described in the review pages of this journal some months ago. The con- 
temporary philosophers who offer autobiographical sketches of themselves in 
the present volume are Eugen Kithnemann, P. E. Liljequist, Johannes Reinke, 
Guiseppe Rensi, William Stern, and Bernardino Varisco. Sociologists will prob- 
ably be most interested in Professor Stern’s account of his own career and sum- 
mary of his philosophical point of view. Stern is known to American scholars 
for his studies of child psychology, based in part upon studies of his own chil-. 
dren made by him and his wife. It is not so widely known that Professor Stern 
has developed a comprehensive system of philosophy which he calls “personal- 
ism,” and which has in it conceptions which should interest the student of 
society. ` 

These volumes constitute a valuable set of reference works for all who 
have occasion to investigate the development and trends of contemporary 
thought in Europe. 


The Couniry Newspaper: A Study of Socialization and Newspaper Con- 
tent. By Marcom MacDonaLp Wuarey, Pa.D. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1926. Pp. xii-}153. $1.50. 
The country newspaper, not only in Connecticut, but elsewhere, is un- 

doubtedly a poor thing. Dr. Willey thinks, for one thing, that it does not “‘in- 
tegrate” the local community to which it ministers as it could and should. He 
has undertaken to show this by an analysis of the contents of thirty-five papers 
published in small towns in Connecticut. This involves an interesting technical 
problem, namely: “How best can the contents of the press be reduced to sig- 
nificant units so that these contents can be treated quantitively?” This is what 
constitutes the real interest of this volume. Several attempts to do this have al- 
ready been made, but none has been wholly satisfactory. Progress has undoubt- 
edly been made in the present study, but not all the difficulties which the author 
points out have been surmounted. 


Experiences of a Medical Student in Honolulu and on the Island of 
Oahu, 1881. By L. VERNON Briccs. Boston: David D. Nickerson 
Co., 1926. Pp. xii-+-251. $3.50. 


These are the reminiscences of a young medical student, a boy of seven- 
teen, who sailed around the Horn in the eighties to regain his health. 
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In Honolulu he was employed as health official, and one of his duties was 
to travel about the islands, visiting the native villages. Smallpox was at that 
time ravaging the islands, and one of his duties was to see that the inhabitants 
were vaccinated. In the course of these journeys he has an opportunity to gain 
intimate knowledge of the islands and the people as they were at that time. 
The book is based upon notes and records made at the time. They show Hawaii 
during a period of great changes. Much of the characteristic native life which 
he saw then close at hand has since passed away. It is an interesting record of 
an unusual experience. 


Superpersonalism, the Outer Consciousness. By W. D. LicHTHALL, 
LL.D. Montreal: Witness Press, 1926. Pp. 115. $2.00. 


This little book is admirably suited to the tastes of one who revels in mys- 
tic speculation, but to none other. The “superperson” is the “biological entity” 
who coincides with the universe. We are his organs; our consciousness is a part 
of his consciousness. He shows his own consciousness—the “outer concious- 
ness”—through us, particularly through our instincts which show his purposive 
operation. The general character of the treatise can be inferred from the 
opening statement of the book: “The clear inner consciousness within man is 
comparatively easy for us to understand.” If the inner consciousness is “com- 
paratively easy for us to understand,” in view of the battles of modern psy- 
chology, one can readily guage how easy it is to comprehend the outer con- 
sclousness. 


Kiddush Ha-Shem: An Epic of 1648. By SHotom Asm. Translated by — 
Rurus Learst. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of Ameri- 
ca, 1926. Pp. 227. $1.50. 

Sholom Ash is a Yiddish writer who has been particularly successful in 
vivifying with the pen the annals and legends of the Polish and Russian Jews. 
Kiddush Ha-Shem is a vivid and realistic account, in the form of fiction, of a 
tragic episode of Jewish life in the Ukraine of 1648. What is interesting to the 
student of sociology, in the story is the account it gives of the extraordinary in- 
timate relations which existed between two cultures, that of the Slav and the 
Jew, who have lived together in the same village from that time to this, in a 
form of symbiosis, each economically dependent upon the other, but without 
any real cultural fusion. 


Berbers and Blacks. By David Prescott Barrows. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1927. Pp. 251. $3.00. 

This book is the result of a pleasure trip into the Sudan, that strip be- 
tween the Sahara on the north and the tropical wilderness on the south in 
which early African culture flourished. Current political and some historical 
facts are given, the country is described, some generalizations on customs ap- 


pear, and there is a smattering of the personal experiences of the author. The 
volume will interest the reader, but add little or nothing to the knowledge of 


the special student. 
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A Congo Chattel: The Story of an African Slave Girl. By Rev. HENRY 


D. CAMPBELL. New York: Christian Alliance Publishing Co., 1926. 

Pp. 213. $1.25. 
. Lelo, bartered for a jug of rum at ten years of age, bandied about and un- 
considered by the mores of the villages where she has lived, becomes gradually 
a fighter for her rights and for those of her children. She goes over to the 
side of the missionaries because they allow her to have human needs and feel- 
ings, and becomes a leader among the women, in spite of their jeers. Told with 
some humor, and a guess, at least, at Lelo’s psychology. ` 


Bessarabia. By CHARLES UPSON Crark. New York: Dodd, "Mead & 

Co., 1927. Pp. xi-+333. $3.50. 

This book is a description—economic, political, historical—of Bessarabia, 
a small country once fought over by the Turks and the Russians, won by the 
Russians, and released for an independent existence after the Russian revolu- 
tion. Since Bessarabia controls the mouth of the Danube and possesses a series 
of ports on the Dniester, it seems probable to the author that it may again 
forcibly be made a part of Russia. The book is an attempt to give a back- 
ground for an intelligent appreciation of probable future events. 


The Evolution of French Canada. By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ, 
Litt.D., LL.D. New York: ' MacMillan Co., 1926. Pp. ix+467. 
$3.25. 

A sentimental essay by a writer from France. The sources are admittedly 
“documents not accessible to him, but used by trustworthy writers,” and “oral 
testimonies.” Certainly it cannot be relied upon by the historian, nor can the 
‘sociologist appropriate much for his own. The eighteen-page bibliography of 
works ranging from the earliest records of parish priests to quite recent studies 
is probably the most worth-while feature of the book. 


The Sctence of Fairy Tales: An Inquiry into Fairy Mythology. By ED- 
WIN SIDNEY HARTLAND. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. Pp. 
X+372. 


No matter how much interest one feels in fairy lore, a collection of mate- 
rials made with the express purpose of illustrating the innate and necessary 
character of ideas will in these days be apt to be tedious. The only pages that 
are not out of date in this work, which was first published almost forty years 
ago, is the Introduction, by A. A. Milne. 


Cincinnati’s Colored Citizens: Historical, Sociological, and Biographi- 

cal. By WENDELL P. Dasney. Cincinnati: Publishing Co., 1926. 

Pp. 440. 

Wendell P. Dabney, for twenty years editor of the colored newspaper, Tke 
Union, in Cincinnati, has gathered together m this volume the local traditions 
of the colored people of Cincinnati, so far as they have been preserved in scrap- 
books and miscellanies and in the memory of the “oldest inhabitants.” The 
book has historical significance, but, in spite of its title, very little sociological 
weight. 
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Behind the Scenes with a Newspaper Man: Fifty Years in the Life of an. 
Editor. By E. J. SrackroLe. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
1927. Pp. 326. $5.00. l l 
The title of this volume suggests disclosures. It is, however, merely the 

record of the tribal warfare which in Pennsylvania they call politics. Mat Quay 


and Boise Penrose are the principal heroes. Nothing is discussed that could not 
appropriately have been addressed to the members of a Rotary club. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direc- 
tion of a member of the editorial staff by E. A. Ahrens, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Eugenia 
Lea Remelin, Samuel A. Stouffer, Edgar T. Thompson, and C. C. Wu, of the De- 
partment of Sociology of the Univesity of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at 
end according to the classification in the January and July issues of this 

ournal, 
I, PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 

Variability and Race Mixture.—Contrary to the usual assumption, variability ` 
in biometric studies has little reference, per se, to the racial purity of a population. 
It signifies, rather, the extent to which the population is homogeneous. Mixed popu- 
lations of isolated valleys consolidate their physical form into a uniform type, and 
the same is true. with the American Negro population, which in recent generations 
has not been mixing with the white, but breeding within itself —Melville J. Hersko- 
vits, American Naturalist, LXI (January-February, 1927), 68-81. (I, 2; me ee 


Discernment of Human Races by Blood, Particularly of Russians from Jews. 
-Ihe presence of hormones characterizing this or that sex suggested, by analogy, 
the presence of an unknown corresponding specific of race. Use of a serles of five 
reagents has made it possible to distinguish Jewish blood from Russian (Great Rus- 
sian) with 91.7 per cent correct results. The oxidizing process is produced more 
quickly in Jewish blood than Russian, In medico-legal investigations, this reaction 
may give some indications of paternity. In mixed marriages, it gives indications 
(though evidence is not yet complete) of the Influence of one race on another.— 
E. O. Manoiloff, American Journal of Physical Anthropology, X (January—March, 
1927), 11—21. (I, 2.) S.A.5. 

The Relation Between Physique and Performance.—-A study was made of 
subjects selected from the American-born inmates of the Illinois State Penitentiary 
at Joliet in order to determine what if any correlation there was between the type of 
performance on certain tests and physical types as described by Kretschmer in his 
book Physique and Character. The results support in a general way the Kretschmer 
theory of physical and temperamental kinds, in that a relationship between physique 
and character of performance is demonstrated. They tend to modify the theory, 
however, by breaking down even Kretschmer’s loose conception of “types” and in- 
sisting on the concept of a general progression, both of performance and of physical 
characteristics —G. J. Mohr and R, H. Gundlach, Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, X (April, 1927), 127-57. (I, 2; TX, 2.) L.S. C. 


The Family Situation and Personality Develòpment.—The intellectual and 
emotional traits of the individual, which in their complex interrelationships make up 
what we call personality, are essentially different in the possibilities for development 
that they offer. The intellectual status of the child is fixed at birth, but in its emo- 
tional aspects the personality is far more pliable. A person with exceptional intellec- 
tual equipment may, because of certain emotional sets, prove incapable of making 
an adequate adjustment to life, while one of considerably less intellectual status may, 
because of a more favorable emotional conditioning, reach a very successful adjust- 
ment. Studies in conditioning emotional responses in children demonstrate the fact 
that early erperiences and home relationships are all important to personality devel- 
opment. We have been too ready to look for explanations in the biological structure, 
and have confused biological heredity with social heredity. Differences in quality of 
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biological inheritance are only one set of factors in personality problems. We need 
a more adequate method of studying personality and behavior problems with the 
genetic approach for research as well as practical application. Our increasing knowl- 
edge in this field, moreover, should be utilized in educating parents to bring up 
children with wholesome emotional responses.—-Phyllis Blanchard, Mental Hygiene, 
XI (January, 1927), 15~22. (I, 3.) L.5.C. 


Mental Differences in Children.—Of 467 cases referred to the psychological 
clinic of the Santa Clara County Health Center, 33.7 per cent fall below an 1.Q. of 
70; 38.6 per cent are mentally retarded; 21.5 per cent are average; while only 6.2 
per cent have an 1.Q. of rro or above. The foreign group shows more retardation 
than the American group, and this seems to be due to native endowment rather than 
to linguistic handicaps. The Italians constitute the largest percentage of the foreign 
children. Both foreign and native groups show a slight tendency toward a positive ` 
correlation between economic status and intelligence. Educationally the whole group 
is retarded with respect to chronological age and advanced with respect to mental age. 
The retarded children of this group have been pushed beyond their mental capacity. 
racial A. Merrill, Journal of Applied Psychology, X (December, 1926), lee 

13 

What Has Mental Hygiene to Offer Childhood at the End of 1926?—Like all 
other movements of human thought, the movement for the study of personality has 
had a very varied history. Students in this field are beginning to see the dangers of 
speculating on scant facts, and of monistic explanations of behavior; and are grad- 
ually learning that only through patient study and observation can theories be estab- 
lished and used in explanation and control of behavior problems. After twenty years 
the term “mental hygiene” is still very little understood, and there is still a great 
deal of conflict among groups of students within the field. Solution lies along the 
line of continued research, repeated critical examination of methods and technique, 
and a reluctance to project wishes in the form of scientific hypotheses.—E. L. Rich- 
ards, Mental Hygiene, XI (January, 1927), 1-14. (I, 3.) PSL: 


The Play Behavior of Fifty Gifted Children.—Fifty children of 1.Q. of 140 and 
above were selected for intensive study and were paired with a group of mentally 
average children of like age, sex, and environment. The gifted and controlled groups 
both exhibited the same versatility of play interests. The gifted children, however, 
showed preference for play involving reading and a tendency to be more solitary in 
their play and to engage less in the extremely active plays and games.—P. A. Witty 
rim H. a Lehman, Journal of Educational Psychology, X VIL (April, 1937), 259-65: 

»3) 2.) | 


Hereditary and Environmental Factors in Human sae in 
the social sciences belongs to the student of environment, just as the past fifty years 
belonged to the student of inheritance. Almost all so-called “instincts” are habit 
complexes or abstract value and meaning complexes, The true instincts are largely 
simple reflexes organized into habit patterns and usually connected with vegetative 
processes. Factors determining any immediate behavior are (1) the antecedent be- 
hevior patterns already integrated in the personality as the result of impingement of 
environment upon organic structure, inherited and acquired, and (2) the environ- 
ment as it operates upon the organism at the time the behavior occurs. Analyses 
by Thomas, Reuter, McKenzie, and others are removing the vagueness from the 
term “environment.” The social scientist must study customs, traditions, mores, and 
institutions if he is to get at causes and foresee consequences.—L. L. Bernard, Monis?, 
XXXVII (April, 1927), 161-82. (I, 4, 2.) S.A.S. 


La psychologie comme science du comportement et le behaviorisme (Pscholo- 
gy as a Science of Behavior, and Behaviorism).—-Laboratory studies of psychology 
in the past have been considered phenomena of consciousness. But it is a mistake 
to define psychology as a science of consciousness. In reality such studies are con- 
cerned with activity, modalities of action, generally of a verbal nature. Thus psy- 
chology, eminently social, is only concerned with transmissible data, that is, with 
experiences all men may have and identify by the use of symbols mutually under- 
stood. Only an objective vocabulary is acceptable for psychology. Yet this does 
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not limit psychological observations to motor reactions. To be sure, Watson has 
advanced his behaviorism in contrast to introspective psychology. But there is no 
real reason for eliminating inhibited reactions from the range of study, for they may 
be rendered objectively, thanks to the fact that man has a rich language. An internal 
reactional process involves a verbal response, and therefore can be rendered in as 
precise a manner as so-called “objective” behavior. All that can be reduced to verbal 
expression may be considered objective material, and the term “behavioristic”’ might 
be ‘enlarged to include such expression.—Henri Piéron, Journal de Psychologie, 
XXIV (February, 1927), 93-98. (I, 4.) E.L.R. 


Psychology and Culture.—Survey of the literature on the morphology and 
mechanisms of culture shows increasing comprehension of the rôle of culture in de- 
termining man’s behavior. But the extent to which during his lifetime an individual 
may influence his culture forms a vast field for study as yet almost untouched by the 
psychologist and anthropologist —Malcolm M. Willey and Melville J. Herskovits, 
Psychological Bulletin, XXIV (May, 1927), 253-83. (J, 4.) S. A. S. 


The Conception of Narcissism.—Narcissism is now seen to be a general phe- 
nomenon rather than a relatively rare abnormality, as it used to be considered. As 
now understood by psychcanalysts, it tends to be identified with the whole develop- 
ment of the self, and thus to be a normal and essential part, even the whole part, of 
all individual development. Even yet the limits have not been reached, and a greater 
extension of the conception is sought. All human efforts, and man’s most sublime 
aspirations, are to be brought within the narcissistic sphere, and it is further sug- 
gested that Narcissism is a guiding motive in nature itself and a part of the whole 
process of evolution-~Havelock Ellis, Psychoanalytic Review, XIV a 3021); 


129-53. (I, 4.) 


Notes sur les cours de Sociologie de M. G. L. Duprat a l'Université = a 
(Notes on M. G. L. Duprat’s Courses in Sociology at the University of Geneva).— 
In his 1925-26 course, Duprat defines social psychology as “that part of social phys- 
iology which treats of states of individual or collective consciousness.” He regrets 
that social psychology has been obscured by the attempt to separate individual from 
collective behavior, as if the individual were not an effect of the collectivity, and 
vice versa. Duprat makes a place in his method for introspection, which permits 
each individual “to give an account directly of the effect of the social whole upon 

—Review by Gaston Bouthoul, Revue International de Sociologie, KX XV 
(March Avail 1927), 118-23. (I, 4.) E.L.R. 


' H., THE FAMILY 


Du sacerdose au marriage (From Priesthood to Marriage) A. Houtin and 
P. L. Couchoud have produced a work of two parts concerning ecclesiastical celibacy. 
The first part is called Le Pére Hyacinthe: journal intime et lettres (1867-70); the 
second, Gratry et Loyson: lettres et journaux intimes (1870-72). Here is a series 
of living and precise documents. The origin of' celibacy, according to the authors, 
is not to be sought in Judaism or in early Chistianity, but in Gnostic sects and in 
pagan asceticism. The superstitious importance given to celibacy is to be traced to 
primitive sources. The entire life of Père Hyacinthe, original documents which tell 
of his relationship to Mme. Meriman, and of Pére Gratry, form the substance of this 
two-volume work. Only a strict minimum of notes have been added. This is a con- 
tribution to the history of human souls and of the church, undistorted by the cal- 
culations of a false sense of policy or by the legends of imaginary biography—Re- 
view by Achille Ouy, Revue International Sociologie, XXXV ae i 


1927), 194-95. (II, 1; IV, 4; IX, 4.) 


Family Endowment and the Birth-Rate in the Early Nineteenth Century.— 
The frequent assertion that family endowment schemes encourage large families does 
not rest on evidence. Statistics seem to show (1) that the rapid increase in popula- 
tion in the early years of the nineteenth century was due to a decreasing death rate; 
and (2) that the family allowance scheme operating in part of this period helped 
decrease the birth-rate. Perhaps, after a certain number of children have survived, 
the parents, even at a low level, are less keen to have more children and will utilize 
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whatever traditional or scientific means they have to prevent conception or procure 
abortion. H so, any fall in the death-rate among infants and young children is likely 
to be correlated with a fall in the birth-rate-—J.S. Blackmore and F. C. Mellonie, 
Economic Journal (Economic History Series No. 2, May, 1927). (Hil, a; ayes ) 


Unsuccessful Marriages—Why ?—Seven cases of TEN marriages are 
briefly sketched. Based upon these cases, a working hypothesis is formulated as fol- 
lows: Marriage is a functional relationship between a male and a female organism, 
involving normally sexual intercourse and the bearing of children. But it is more 
than this; it is a functional relationship between two personalities, made up of hab- 
its, friendships, aversions, property, ideals, attitudes, purposes, possibilities. Love is 
the emotion which arises when two personalities stimulate, facilitate, and reinforce 
each other; when they function together in progressive integration. But if they 
thwart each other—in physical functioning, in spiritual aspiration, or even in seem- 
ingly trivial tastes and wishes; if they hamper, or coerce, or defraud, or enslave one 
another, then marriage becomes a disaster. No man and woman perfectly inspire and 
supplement each other. Marriage is a creative undertaking, progressively to elim- 
inate the thwartings and increase the points of mutual release and joint attainment. 
To that end love is not merely an emotion, but also a method—the method which 
must underlie all permanently creative social relations-—-Hornell and Ella Hart, 
World Tomorrow, X. (1927), 258-61. (II, 3.) C.c. W. 


The Illegitimate Child.—Between 32,0co and 38,000 white illegitimates are 
born annually in the United Stetes, not counting those born to married women or 
to those separated from their husbands less than a year. No adequate statistics on 
Negro illegitimacy are available, but in the District of Columbia in 1924 it was 16.8 
per cent of all Negro births, about nine times the rate among District of Columbia 
whites. It has dropped steadily from a 22.1 per cent average in 1906-10. The tradi- 
tionally harsh attitude toward the unmarried mother and child is moderating. How- 
ever, social workers, in their sympathy for individual cases, are tending to lose sight 
of the larger social problem of preserving the family. Social service schools, general- 
ly, are too individualistic in attttude—A. H. Shannon, Methodist Quarterly Review, 
LXXVI (July, 1927), 420-31. (I, 3; VII, 3.) S.A.S. 


The Possibilities of Marriage—The personal relationship involved in mar- 
riage is on the way to success when the depth and range of the interests shared be- 
tween the two partners are sufficient to make the common enterprise significant and 
rewarding to both. The broader the interests that bring the two together at the al- 
tar, the better are the chances of success. Marital slavery is, indeed, hell on earth; 
but marital partnership is a personal experience which is capable of yielding supreme 
satisfaction. To be associated with another person in any useful enterprise is the 
saltiest kind of fun. To be associated with the same person in a whole variety of 
vital enterprises is real living. The strictly sexual element in marriage is its distinctive 
feature; and it is a superb opportunity for sharing an enriching experience. That 
very few ever reach the higk points, that sex is a stumbling-block in the way of 
most marriages, we are well aware. But there are those who have succeeded in 
achieving mutuality in love, who actually share the sex experience from beginning to 
end. Their success has demanded a clear recognition of present differences between 
man and woman, of the sexual inequality which is more or less apparent at the be- 
ginning of every union, of the strict „necessity for a rigidly experimental approach to 
the sexual possibilities of each other, anc of.the frankness and patience without 
‘which no real mutuality can be achieved.—Frederick Harris, World Tomorrow, X 
(1927) 262-66. (T,3.) ~ C.C. W. 


HI. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Gestaltgesetzlichkelt und Ornamententstehung (Laws of Configuration and the 
Origin of Ornament).—-Three theories attempting to account for the origin of orna- 
ment are current: (1) The naturalistic theory accounts for it in terms of an imita- 
tion of nature. (2) The technological theory claims that markings of various kind, 
combinations, repetitions, were at first unintentionally produced. Later they became 
isolated because found pleasing and were transferred to other objects. (3) The pri- 
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mary geometric theory is opposed to both the preceding and accounts for ornament 
as arising from an innate sense for pure geometric forms. The theory proposed by 
the author also directs itself against the first two. Configurations are analyzed into 
definite elements which combine according to certain laws. These elements are na- 
tive dispositions in man whereby he orders and patterns things in space. From this 
point of view the writer seeks to throw new light on several problems involved in 
theories of the origin of art-—Friedrich Kainz, Zeitschrift fir Angewandte Psyckholo- 
gie, XXVII (Heft 3 and 4, 1927), 267-327. (IL, 1.) E. A.A. 


La littérature chrétienne primitive (Early Christian Literature).—A qualified 
representative of the radical Dutch school, G. A. Van der Bergh Eysinga, presents a 
critical examination of the New Testament and other writings historically connected 
with it. One cannot speak, according to Eysinga, of Christian literature as historic 
material. It is an instrument of evangelization. The Son of God is not the compas- 
sionate Savior save in a spiritual sense. The Christ is not earthly or carnal, and was 
not born of human parents. The meaning of the resurrection is spiritual rebirth. 
The literal-minded masses of believers in the early church demanded facts. This 
is why the church translated into historic form the incarnation of the Christ. The 
gospels preserve clear traces of their purely symbolical character. The story of the 
four gospels is not a history; it is a poem. The work of Eysinga is much read in 
France, and is characterized by an impressive erudition and a precision of detail.— 
Review by Achille Ouy, Revue International de Sociologie, XXXV (Mare Apn 
1927), 192-93. (IL, 2; VU, 2.) E.L.R 


Der neue Noger in der amerikanischen Literature (The New Negro in Arer 
ican Literature).—Because of the growing importance of the peti of the relation 
of white and colored people of the world, the development of the Negro in America 
is of special interest. Such writers as Dubois and Alain Locke, above all the collec- 
tions of the songs of these people, permit us to see behind the mask. The fact that 
spirituals sung by Roland Hayes and Paul Robeson have found approval m concert 
halls in Europe is indicative of the fact that the world is viewing the Negro in a 
new light. Some literature by Negroes and by other American writers is mentioned. 
~-Hanna Meuter, Kölner Vierteljahrshefie für E VI (Heft 3, 1927), 109 Ta 
(TH, 2, 3; IV, 2. ) AA | 


The Man-stifled Orlent—-India, while continuing to beget in the careless Ori- 
ental way, is being helped toward a low Occidental death-rate. The age-old equilib- 
rium between a slaughter-house mortality and a reckless fertility is being upset by 
human administrators, who are able to narrow the exits of Indian life, but not 
the entrances. Result: the production of population surpluses which no feasible 
improvement of agriculture can support. Chinese thought has never questioned 
uncurbed procreation, but that it is a social blight is as plain ag the squares on a chess- 
board. Modernization of a scant thousandth of this people does not alter its propa- 
gative tendency. Therefore, for a long time China will be a human ocean threaten- 
ing to deluge the less crowded parts of the world. Java, which is of the size of the state 
of New York, has in a hundred years increased from five millions to thirty-seven 
millions. The "Japanese birth-rate of 35 is Eastern, while their death-rate of 23 is of 
the West. Coupling an Oriental fertility with.a near-Occldental mortality gives an 
annual growth of about three-quarters of a million. The- supreme problem of states- 
manship is the adjustment of the future relations of diverging segments of humanity. 
—~E. A. Ross, Century, CXIV (1927), 275-80. (IU, 4; VII, 2.) C.C.W. 


China and Christianity—The future of Christianity in China is a question 
which should be considered apart from the question of the past services rendered 
to China by the Christian missionaries. The part played by the missionaries in the 
modernization of China will long be remembered by the Chinese, even though no 
Christian church may be left there. However, “Christian occupation of China” 
seems to be Mau ar Hider at rae forever. Nationalism, the self-consciousness of a 
nation with no mean cultural past, is now resisting the essentially alien religion of 
Christianity. And, more formidable than nationalism, there is the rise of. rational- 
ism. The Chinese rationalistic and humanistic tradition has pA Hal the part of 
a liberator in every age when the nation seemed to be under the influence of a super- 
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stitious or fanatic religion. This cultural background of indigenous China is now 
revived with the new reinforcement of the methods and conclusions of modern sci- 
ence, and becomes a truly formidable safeguard of the intellectual class against the 
imposition of any religious system whose fundamental dogmas, despite all efforts of 
its apologists, do not always stand the test of reason and science-—Shih Hu, Forum, 
LXXVII (1927), 1-2. (III, 5; VO, 2.) C.C.W. 


‘The Mortality of Missionaries—About 46 per cent of the Catholic missions 
over the world gave data for the volume by Marcello Boldrini and Albino Ugge, 
La Mortalità dei missionari, The mean mortality of male missionaries is much great- 
er than that of male Europeans living in corresponding countries of origin, mission- 
aries’ lives averaging 14 years shorter. Missionary mortality is greater also than that 
of Europeans living near them, presumably because the latter tend to live in larger 
populated centers amid better sanitation, and to return home when their safety is 
endangered. The duration of life of missionaries is shorter in temperate-zone mission 
posts as a whole than in the tropics and sub-tropics, although it is longer in Asia 
than in Africa.—Giuseppe le Rohellec, review in Revista Internazionale de Sciense 
Sociali, XXXVI (February, 1927), 181-82. (II, s.) S.A. S. 


Grenzglieder des Standes (Marginal Members of Rank).—However firm a 
people of a certain social rank draw a line about them to hold themselves apart from _ 
others, there is a constant process of breaking away. Some members rise to higher 
ranks; new elements filter in; and some of the members fall in rank. The last of the 
processes is here discussed. Members may drop out: (1) Because the individual 
members fail to meet the standards set by the group. (2) The group may attempt to 
rise or may change its purpose, with the result that certain members, because of fi- 
nancial or other considerations, cannot follow. What is involved is a leveling process. 
Members dropping out do not form a new group, but drop to the next lower rank. 
The attitude of the group toward those falling by the wayside differs with the nature 
of the group and with situations. Guided both by its standards of honor and by the 
desire to maintain its own group existence, it may speed up the expelling process or 
it may seek as best it can to check it. In coming from a group with considerable sol- 
idarity and self-consciousness, the members who have fallen out will tend to isolate 
themselves and develop a marginal type of consciousness characterized by shame and 
a feeling of insecurity. Paula Kronhelmer, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte ftir Soziologie, 
VI (Heft 3, 1927), 248-68. (IIT, 6; VU, 2, 4.) l E. A.A. 


Les États Unis d'aujourđhui (The United States of Today).—In America, in a 
measure we scarcely realize, production has become so extensively machine produc- 
tion that the artisan is quickly disappearing. Furthermore, the United States, be- 
cause of immigration, has become a hierarchy of ethnological occupational groups, 
which in certain respects reminds one of the Middle Ages and of the Orient. With 
the influx of foreign workmen the American has come to specialize, limiting himself 
to capitalistic organization and’ some phase of large-scale production. Other ranges 
of activity are left to the foreign and even exotic races, who tend to monopolize 
them and establish themselves on the margin of big business. The American has in- 
dustrial genius, while the foreigner preserves that of the artisan and the small farm- 
er. The 1920 census bears this out in interesting detail. These facts touch closely 
upon the profound and fundamental difference between the American conception of 
work and that of the Old Country. Fervent for organization, the American likes to 
work in a group, around a machine, in co-operation with others. If an excessive di- 
vision of labor gives him little interest in the finished product, there is no sign that 
he regrets the fact. He will not work in solitude, exercise a great deal of physical 
energy, manifest patience or care for detail. In short, he will have nothing to do 
with the work of the artisan or cultivator in the Chinese or French sense. Further- 
more, the son of America must make money quickly, and scorns results which can 
be obtained only slowly. His disdain is directed to the artisan concentrating his 
whole creative power on the object he is making, and to the horticulturist who 
coaxes the sun’s rays with a sort of passion for his work. The American believes 
himself superior to the back-hender, not realizing there was a type of man of ancient 
and beautiful civilizations, working with the sun and seasons, obliged to know the 
meaning of climate, capable of having his own moral and philosophical conception of 
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Hfe and capable of grasping the significance of the ensemble in which he was par- 
ticipating —M. André Siegfried, Le Musée Soda, XXXIV (April, oan: 9O-I10. 
(IH, 6; VIL 1.). 1 ELR. | 


_ The Puritan Proscription of the Pagan, -World.—-Christian asceticism, unlike 
the personal asceticism of the East, is institutionalized and intolerant. The Hindu as- 
cetic, renouncing the world as painful, is not ‘envious of those who delude themselves 
into finding it pleasant; the European Puritan, denouncing the world because it is 
wicked, tries to prevent everybody from enjoying it. Ruritanical benevolence and in- 
terference in the Pacific, accompanying commercial exploitation, have destroyed the 
barbarian’s tribal life, the prestige of his chiefs, his morality, his pleasures, his, be- 
liefs, his hopes, the cement of his society, and the meaning of his life. With clumsy 
dogmatism Puritanism has meddled with his sex life and destroyed his tabu system, 
freeing him from the old fears which made him loyal to his group only to leave him 
with new fears and suspicions and a helpless incapacity to control his own destiny. 
we) rge Pitt-Rivers, Review a Nations, I (March, 1927), 20-34. (TH, ae 43 

2, 4.): 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS ee 


Der moderne Kapitalismus und die Arbeiterachaft (Modern Capitalism and 
Labor).—To understand the different life-forms as expressed by capitalism and la- 
bor, one must comprehend the basic ideas or attitudes involved. At present the 
world divides itself into a group who tend to act rationally and a larger group who 
act irrationally. The latter group may act to realize certain goals, but it is charac- 
terized by the fact 'that when the goal is reached, when the problem is solved, it is 
satisiied and strives no further in that direction. The rational group meets and 
solves problems indefinitely. Capitalists tend to act rationally, while labor tends'to’ 
act irrationally, traditionally. There is a labor element, however, which likewise has 
the rational attitude,’ namely, Bolshevism. Between the rational capital and labor 
groups the conflict for power will be fought out.—Herbert Schack, Jakrbticher fur 
Nationalökonomie und Statistik, CXXVI (April, 1927), 357-68., (IV, 1; ae yer 


Britain’s New Industrial and Political Crisis. —The political situation of Great 
Britain has been transformed by the introduction of the trade disputes and trade- 
unions bill It is actuated not so much by hate and jealousy as by the “fear-com- 
plex” from which the British possessing classes are today suffering, not so much 
about the trade-unions, or the so-called “general strike” of May, 1926, or even the 
hideous specter of Russian Bolshevism—all of these things contributing to the emo- 
tional perturbation—as about the continued advance, in the electoral arena, of the 
Labor Party, of which most of the leading trade-unions are, for political purposes, a 
part. The effect of the bill is not all in one direction. Corresponding as it does with 
the feelings and desires not only of the more militant, but also of the bulk of the 
regularly enrolled members of the Unionist Party, this bill has probably solidified 
Mr, Baldwin’s active following and insured the warmth of their support at the polls. 
On the other hand, the remarkable uprising of the British wage-earning class against 
the bill has still more solidified the Labor Party, effectively cementing those cracks 
and lines of clevage between sections which invariably begin to occur in the course 
of prolonged political campaigning. The Labor Party, which is now 155, and barely 
hoped to be, in the next Parliament, more than 250, now not unreasonably aspires to 
double its numbers when the general election comes. The uprising of the wage- 
earning class against the trades disputes and trade-union bill of 1927 thus marks 
more than a crisis in British trade-unionism. It is also a crisis of the first importance ' 
av naa ave history.—-Sidney Webb, Current History; XXVI (1937), ao 

7: ay C.W. 


l ‘La contrainte sociale et le régime de castes (Social Control and the mee Sys- 

tem) .—All social organization shows a tendency to the formation of groups present- . 
ing the characteristics of caste, but nowhere is it developed as it is in India. Defining 
caste, Guizot makes it hinge on hereditary transmission; for MH it is the division of 
society into artificial, functional classes. Bouglé includes hereditary specialization, a 
hierarchic organization, and reciprocal repulsion of his definition. A country having 
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zaste achieves a greater degree of stabilization than one having any other régime. 
Under a caste system each is fixed in his social function, without hope or possibility ` 
of departing from it. Economic interests are less absorbing in the face of other val- 
ues stressed. There are no peasant or workingmen’s revolutions. On the other hand, 
such a régime leaves the land free to invasions from without, for it cannot organize 
or maintain a powerful army.—Amold Reymond, Revue International de Sociologie 
XXXV (March-April, 1927), 96-106. (IV, 1, 4; VII, ız, 2.) BE. L.R. 


The Psychology of Indian Nationalism.—That India desires to control her own 
affairs and to regain her lost dignity is natural enough and requires no explanation 
or justification. The psychology of Indian nationalism is fundamentally the same as 
that of any other nation striving to rid itself of alien domination. Non-co-operation 
essentially was a passionate protest against British dominion in India, and its meth- 
od of action was to withdraw peacefully all support from the British government. It - 
was based on the admitted assumption that British rule cannot exist in India without 
the support and the exploitation of large numbers of the Indian people. Non-co- 
` operation did not die, nor can it die. It has come to India to stay. What the future 
will bring it will be vain to prophesy, but it is clear that no settlement short of com- 
plete self-rule will solve the problem. That self-rule may mean complete independence 
or it may mean what is called dominion status. Most Indian politicians talk about 
dominion status, but perhaps they do so because it is apparently easier to achieve. 
In reality the vast majority desire independence, and some have the courage to say 
s0.—]J. L. Nehru, Review of Nations, No. 1 (1927), 117-28. (IV, 2.) C.C. W. 


The Color Problem in the British Empire.—The color problem of the British 
Empire has three different aspects: first, so far as it affects India, Ceylon, and other 
Asiatic dependencies; secondly, so far as it operates in the self-governing white com- 
munities oi Australia, New Zealand, and Canada; and thirdly, so far as it affects the 
relation of whites and blacks in Africa. The Indian has emigrated to almost every 
part of the British Empire, and wherever he has gone he has taken up the challenge 
and refused to acknowledge any inferlority based on color. The problem in the self- 
governing white dominions of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand is simple. These 
communities want to remain exclusively white. The color problem in Africa takes a 
different and more formidable shape. Everywhere in South, East, and Central Africa 
administered either as a British crown colony or as a self-governing dominion, the 
color problem means a denial of political rights, the segregation of the blacks in 
kraals, their complete social exclusion, and an economic policy designed to keep them 
permanently as servile class of laborers. Of all the problems that face the world to- 
day, the relations of the colored subjects of the British Empire with their: rulers is 
the most important for the world from a long-period point of view~—K. M. Panik- 
kar, Review of Nations, No. 2 (1927), 102-10. (IV, 2.) C.C. W. 


Changing Concepts of Race.—For a generation the Spencerian correlation of 
physical and cultural evolution determined race concepts, until psychological tests 
showed a practical identity in intelligence instead of racial variations. Psychoanaly- 
gis is important in dealing with emotional and intelectual conditions resulting from 
group relations, and behaviorism has shown that racial antipathies, once thought 
instinctive, are only capricious and cultural. Any definition of race is now difficult 
except in terms of visibility or of culture. The sociologist studies race as a type of 
conflict group. Most of what seem to be race issues are questions of status. On ac- 
count of color it is hard for an individual to escape the status of his group, and race 
is significant until the question of status is removed, as in Mexico. It is hopeful for 
the future that in two of the great meeting-grounds of races—Siberia and the Near 
East—the dominating philosophies of Soviets and Mohammedans, respectively, make 
no race distinctions—Herbert A. Miller, Review of Nations, (March, 1927), ee . 
(IV, 2.) 


Die Modernisierung der Turkel (The Modernizing of Turkey) —Many new 
laws have been introduced in recent years. Polygamy is forbidden. Every person 
must now assume a surname. Men and women become of age at eighteen. The 
Christian calendar and the hour reckoning of West Europeans has been introduced. 
The government is seeking to make the country economically independent. To pro- 
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tect native industry, very high tariffs have been imposed. Special emphasis is placed 
on sugar and clothing manufacture. Modernization of agriculture is meeting with 
considerable resistance. The peasant is loath to change his costume, though change 
of clothing is one of the cardinal policies of the government, Civilians are forced to 
wear European clothing and headgear. Upper classes boldly venture into the open 
without any head covering whatsoever. Caps and hats are not worn in worship, 
Deep-seated social changes may everywhere be observed. Women likewise are rap- 
idly adopting the clothing and habits of advanced Europeans.—Gustav Herit, Zeit- 
schrift fiir Volkswirtsckaft und Sozialpolitik, V (Heft, 10-12, 1927), Ben ee 
2; 3» 4; VII, 2, 4.) 


La réforme de l'Islam (The Reform of Islam).—The concept of an immobile 
Islam with stereotyped traditions never has been true. While migrating European 
peoples were struggling for food in the tenth century, Moslem Asia, quite highly civ- 
ilized, was engaged in a religious battle between rationalists seeking modern inter- 
pretations of the teachings of Mahomet and the partisans of rigid dogmatism. By 
the fourteenth century dogmatism won, stifling the spirit which had made so many 
advances in geography, medicine, mathematics, and art. Yet Islam has never ceased 
to make changes. In its principle of Ijdma, pure Islamic doctrine considers any new 
idea compatible with the essential teaching of Mahomet if approved by the majority. 
For reform it is now essential (1) that it take place without European compulsion, 
and (2) that it come from a strong, energetic, and independent Moslem nation. The 
Turks, with practical habits of thought, alone can work this reform. They are mis- 
understood; their fanaticism has been political and social, rarely religious. The reli- 
gion of Islam has much that is noble, such as the teaching of Mahomet on the broth- 
erhood of man. If Europe will let the Turks lead in freeing Islam from theological 
formalism and spreading modern education and science, occidental relations with 
Asia may get on a new, healthier basis Felix Vályi, Review of Nations, I (April, 
1927), 150-60. (IV, 4; I, 3; VU, 2, 4.) 5. À. S. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Influence of Agricultural Machinery and the Automobile on Farming 
Operations.—Conditions favorable to greater mechanization of American agriculture 
are the large supply of land, available power, level topography, and the high wages 
and attractive working conditions in cities for surplus farm labor. On the other 
hand, unless the farmer specializes, the overhead cost of much machinery is prohibi- 
tive, owing to its brief seasonal use and the variety needed. If he does specialize 
(except in dairying) he faces soil depletion. The effect of the automobile and other 
new machinery has been to (1) increase variation in the cost of production of crops, 
(2) shift the labor supply nearer to highways, (3) decrease the relationship between 
the sales value of land and its productivity, (4) increase dependence on the market 
and hasten res evolution away from subsistence farming, (5) change the nature of 
marginal and submarginal farms, (6) change the personal qualities requisite for suc- 
cess from dogged industry to foresight, initiative, mechanical aptitude, and ability to 
deal with men. The new mobility has eliminated rural isolation, completed the dis- 
integration of the neighborhood unit, made rural;-mindedness archaic, and raised the 
standard of living to that of city-dwellers—in excess of farm earnings. This higher 
standard of living, without the means of gratifying it, is one of the causes of dis- 
vo —H, W. Peck, Quarterly doura of Economics, XLI (May, 1927), 534-44. 

I S.A.S. 


The papulati of the Scottish Lowlands.—A population map is the briefest 
way in which we can summarize the human geography of a region, for it gives full 
weight to economic, political, and historical factors, while at the same time illus-' 
‘trating the results of the more definitely physical influences. A series of such maps, 
representing the distribution of population at definite intervals over a considerable 
period of time, should have the additional advantage of illustrating development and 
change. Such a series for the Midland Valley of Scotland was prepared as an intro- 
duction to a regional study of this industrial area. The results are suggestive : (a) 
While some areas experience a rapid increase in population, others experience a de- 
cline, sometimes in absolute numbers, sometimes only relatively. ‘These’ general 
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changes, which are constantly taking place, are explained by the various stages in 
the economic history of the country. (b) The reason why the sites of some towns 
led to their early prominence, or, alternatively, to their extremely rapid modern 
growth, can only be found by a detailed study of town geography. (c) The existence 
of quite different forms of town distribution is clearly brought out. Since towns are 
nothing more than “nodes” of population, they imply the existence of some kind of 
organization, whether for trade and defence or for industrial production and foreign 
commerce. It is this organization which the geographer must seek to analyze when 
he undertakes a “regional study”—-P. R. Crowe, Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
XXXXII (1927), 147-67. (V, 4; IX, 1.) C.C. W. 


Vitality of White Races in Low Latitudes.—tIn so far as Ellsworth Huntington 
uses Queensland, Australia, to help establish his theory that white persons born in 
low latitudes have less physical vitality than similar persons born in temperate cli- 
mates, he is in error. For the past fifteen years, the deaths per 1,000 of infants under 
one year for all Australia are 7 per cent higher than for Queensland, and the Queens- 
land ‘1925 rate of 45 per 1,000 births is the lowest ever recorded for an Australian 
state. During 1920, 1921, and 1922 the mortality figures indicated that in all Aus- 
tralia 106 out of 1,000 males, and 87 out of 1,000 females, would fail to reach the 
age of ten; in Queensland, 102 out of 1,000 males, and 84 out of 1,000 females—about 
334 per cent better. Expectation of life at date of birth in 1881-90 was 12 per cent 
less for Queensland than for all Australia; in 1901-10 it was 2 per cent less; and now 
the Queensland expectation probably exceeds that of Australia; Not only is the fertility 
of Queensland residents at every age higher than that of Australians as a whole, but 
also native-born Queensland wives have more children than other Queensland wives. 
Nor are Queensland females emigrating, as Huntington thought. The roar census 
showed a smaller percentage of Queensland-born females living outside of their na- 
tive state than native females of any other state except New South Wales.—-C. H. 
Wickens, Economic Record, ITI (May, 1927), 117-26. (V, 4; VIII, 2,3.) S.AS. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Idolatry of the State.—Sociology has up to the present almost always seen 
only one aspect of the historical state. It has only seen the state as the guardian of 
peace and justice. Indeed, it is commonly assumed that peace and justice did not 
exist until the state came into being. This is a great error; the community which 
preceded the state defended its territory and the lives and property of its members 
to the utmost, and was exceedingly energetic in maintaining internal equality of 
rights. This misconception cherished by previous sociology is the cause of its idola- 
try of the state, taking the form of state-worship. On the other hand, anarchism is 
based on the opposite misconception. It sees nothing in the state but mastership and 
exploitation, and does not see its function as the protector of peace and justice. It 
therefore desires to get rid of the state altogether, and, grossly overestimating the 
goodness of human nature believes that peace and justice will then automatically 
establish and maintain themselves, This is also idolatry of the state, but the state is 
made into a devil instead of a god. The one theory is as untenable as the other. The 
modern state is ‘the bastard offspring of slavery and freedom; and the great task be- 
fore us is to get rid of the remaining traces of slavery and bring full freedom into 
being. Our descendants will then live under an order which will still be a state in so 
far as it possesses fixed laws and institutions with the duty and power of enforcing 
them, but yet will not be a state because it will not, like all previous states known to 
history, represent mastership and exploitation Franz Oppenheimer, Review of Na- 
tions, No. 2 (1927), 13-26. (VI, 7.) C.C.W. 


o VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


` Psychologie de lart (The Psychology of Art).—H. Delacroix divides his work 
into two parts: the first on general aesthetics, the second devoted to the arts of 
‘music, poetry, and painting. In the first part, aesthetic symmetry is held to be ex- 
plainable, not by the vitalism of Guyau or by the einfüklung of the German philoso- 
phers, but by the fact that the animation of the world is the construction at once of 
the universe and of the person. The movement of give-and-take between things and 
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us has its basis in the common act of our spirit which constructs these things and us _ 
at the same time. Art is a symbolic reconstruction of reality, and not the reality 
itself. This reality of the beautiful is that of a universe of values in-a world comple- 
mentary of the world-sense. Art is the only process in which man attains the unifi- 
cation of himself without sacrifice. It is the sign of the profound compatibility of 
the world and the spirit. An art epoch is characterized by the creation or adsorption 
of a system of forms. The invention and dissolution of art forms follows in definite 
rhythm the social life. The patterns of musical forms and poetic traditions reveal 
social conditions.—Review by Charles Lalo, Journal de Psychologie, ae eg 
ary, 1927), 169-83. (VU, 2, 4; I, 4.) i L.R. 


The Church as a Prophet of Unity.—Social conflicts become ens between 
groups which have no feeling of belonging to a larger unity. The church alone ina 
world of conflicts can provide that larger unity.. The church cannot solve economic 
and social problems, but it can provide the motive which makes men willing to use 
scientific methods in solving them. It cannot cure narrowness, but at least it can ° 
bear witness constantly to the moral unity of the human race and the necessity of 
conduct motivated by sympathy, understanding, and fellow-feeling Ellsworth Faris, 
Journal of Religion, VIL (May, 1927), 277-83. (VII, 2; VI, 2.) 5.4.5. 


The Delimitation and Mensurability of Political Phendmena.—Politics must 
be founded on the observation of some distinguishable political “process,” and this, ` 
‘it may be tentatively suggested as a focus of convenient study, is to be detected in 
the recurrent situation of the relationship of wills in a fashion of control. After de- 
fining the field, the next important problem is to measure the different strengths of | 
these control relationships, which are so colorful and widely different in their quali- 
tative nature, ranging from the hold of American finance over the French taxpayer 
to the brutal simplicity of the methods of a Zulu chieftain. It is suggested, as a pro- 
gram, that political studies should be directed to examining, by some objective and 
quantitative method, and to analyzing the fluctuations of opinion, expressed in terms 
of will and support, operative within the limits laid down by the physical environ-. 
ment and the social structure.—G. E. G. Catlin, American Poktical Sctence Review, 

XXI (1927), 255-69. (VI, 3.) ` C.C. W. 


The Suppression of Suttee in Native States.—The burning of widows ‘and fe- 
male slaves was prohibited by law in the Bengal presidency in 1829 and in the Bom- 
bay and Madras presidencies a few months later. But it was still widely practiced. 
` The British officials could only remonstrate and use chances offered by territorial 
changes or revisions of treaties to get promises to abolish the rite. Most effective, 
however, was the changing attitude of the women. When twenty-four women were 
burned with the body of Hira Singh in 1844, none protested. But a year later, two 
wives and three slave girls, taken to be burned with the body of Hira Singh’s unpop- 
ular successor, vainly begged for their lives, and one woman died cursing her perse- 
‘cutors. By 1847 the custom had pretty well disappeared, though as late as -1861, at 
the funeral of the Maharana of Udaipur, the first Hindu prince of India, a female 
slave was burned. It is significant that each of his wives was successively asked to 
preserve the honor of her tribe, and each refused to mount the Byes owed 
Thompson, Edinburgh Review, CEXLV (April, 1927), 274-86. (VU, 4; I, 43 ree .) 


The Blight of Pestilence on Early Modern Civilization.—Even when not actu- 
ally present in Europe, the plague could hardly fail to be frequently in men’s minds. 
It affected all classes. While the wealthier had a better chance of escaping than those 
who suffered from malnutrition or lived in crowded and unsanitary quarters, they 
often failed to escape, and, even if they did, their lives were upset. The common 
occurrence of death in such a sudden, swift, and unavoidable manner and on so vast 
a scale is likely to encourage a fatalistic attitude. Perhaps the mental effect of re- 
peated pestilence had something to do with the wide spread, in the sixteenth and. sev-’ 
enteenth centuries, of the doctrine of predestination. It might be a comfort to feel 
one’s self one of God’s elect, and such puritanical names as Preserved might be more 
than figurative. Religious persecution was not the only external evil that made 
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Calviniam austere—Lynn Thorndike, American Historical. Review, XXXTL (April, 
1927), 455-74. (VII, 4, 2; I, 4.) S. A.S. 


Nähe und Ferne'in den sozialen Beziehungen (Nearness and Distance in So- 
cial Relations).—Distance may vary with rank of groups or of persons, when the re- 
Jation is one of superordination and of subordination. This study considers only part- 
ners of equal rank. Approach correlates with an increase of inner.activity. When the 

_two are distant one from another they stimulate each other but little. Each one tends 
to live his own life. As they draw nearer, a new life, a new experience, comes to be, 
which leaves a complex affecting the whole of each one’s life. Withdrawing decreases 
the intensity of the relationship. Parallel with' it runs a conflict process. Conflict does 
not mean that they now seek to injure one another. That is not the essential nature 
of conflict. But each tends to withdraw into himself. Mutual understanding ceases 
because that involves interaction with the other. Socially two people understand each 
other best when there is completest self-revelation in word and actions—Wihelm 
WT ena fir Angewandte PS yeNOrORIE; XXVII Hie 3 and 4, 1927), 235-66. 
4; I, 4.) 


VOI. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL ‘AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Criminality in Sporta.—G. Del Vecchio’s book; La Criminalità negli Sports, 
shows how antisocial phenomena follow the common laws of adaptation to the eth- 
nic and historic environment. At certain stages in the evolution of peoples there are 
particular ways of manifesting antisocial activity, just as at certain stages in the 
growth of individuals there are definite normal, morbid, or criminal expressions. 
How the degeneration of sports manifests itself in cruelty, ‘egotism, greed, and other 
vices is shown by a study of individual champions and the ascendency of them over ° 
the crowd and the crowd over them.—G. G. Perrando, review in Archivio di Antro- 
pologia Criminale, XLVIL (March-April, 1927), 256-57. (VIL, 1; VI, 4.) S.A.S. 


Crime in Shakespeare.—The first volume of Lugiato’s work, Passi, Squilibrati, © 
Delinquenti, nelle opere dei letterati (The mad, unbalanced, delinquent, in works of 
literature), entitled Shakespeare e le sue “Masterpieces” Amleto, Macbeth, Re Lear, 
Otello, shows how profoundly Shakespeare penetrated into the psycho-physical con- 
stitution of his dramatis personae and created types which the psychiatrist can easily 
identify. For example, the remorse which assailed Macbeth and Lady Macbeth after 
the murder justifies one in not classifying them among born criminals, who, if 
bréught up in the way, have no remorse. They are rather occasional crim- 
inals, or, better, belong to a mixed type, with the predominance of the occasional 
element in Macbeth and the constitutional element in his wife, who was more cold 
and pitiless—Review in Archivio di Antropologia Crimage, XLVI ri we a 
1937), 261-63. (VIII, 1, 4.) S. A.S. 


Mental Disease in Relation to Bugenics.—About four-fifths of ‘the cases of 
mental disorder and decay seem due to inherited: predisposition, which results (a) 
from an impairment of the developmental potentiality of the neuronic determinant 
within the germ cell, and (b) from the condition of the second or combining germ 
cell. The nature of the environment, especially during the early, rapid stages of 
brain growth, impedes or accelerates the working out of this inherited tendency. A 
deterioration of nervous stamina seems to be gradually diffusing itself throughout 
the land, and, if allowed to continue, may end in degeneracy. Segregation is better 
than sterilization, but neither would suffice to prevent reproduction of mental de- 
fectives. For (1) to produce any marked’ diminution one would have to sterilize or 
segregate every carrier as well as every defective, which is impossible, and (2) since 
the environmental causes of germ impairment seem still at work, every change in 
social condition would bring a fresh crop of agencies impairing germ cells. The best 
hope is by an educational campaign to develop a eugenic conscience, which would 
mean. not mere intellectual recognition of the desirability of healthy offspring, but an 
emotion of shame at the thought of producing defective children, and of satisfaction 
Vin a4). children —A. F. Tredgold, Eugenics Review, XIX (opr 1927), p 
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Differential Fertility——In the United States the professional, clerical, trade, do- 
mestic and personal service, and transportation occupational groups are not repro- 
ducing fast enough to maintain their relative proportion of the population. Heavy 
labor groups-——manufacturing, agriculture, mining—are reproducing in excess of their 
proportion. It is wrong to view this with alarm. The latter ought to reproduce the 
faster, in order (1) to take up the greater human wastage in the laboring classes, and 
(2) to permit continued industrial growth. Statistics about human fertility indicate 
a subtle, far-reaching mechanism of self-regulation reminiscent of that of the social 
insects. Eugenists invent far-fetched explanations for what seems like a simple adap- 
tive biological response to an environment of which the economic element is per- 
haps the most significant biologically Raymond Pearl, Quarterly Review ae Biolo- 
gy, IL (March, 1927), 102-17. (VE, 2.) A.S. 


Eugenic Sterilization in California: The Feebleminded.—On April 26, 1909, 
the first sterilization law was passed in California, authorizing the superintendent of 
the state home for the feebleminded to perform on inmates, before release from the 
institution, an operation which would prevent parenthood. The first operation at 
this institution was not done until August 12, 1911. Since then sterilization has been 
performed systematically. More than one thousand feebleminded persons have been 
sterilized at the Sonoma State Home, Eldridge, California. There appears to be no 
marked discrimination in selection on the basis of race or nationality.: Most of the 
operations are performed when the patients are between fifteen and twenty-five years 
of age. Most of these patients are morons, the mean intelligence quotient being 
around .60.——-Paul Popenoe, Journal of Socal Hygiene, XIII (1997), 321-30, 
(VIIL, 2.) C.C. W. 


Unfruchtbarkeit als Folge unnattirlicher Lebensweise (Sterility as. a Conse- 
quence of Unnatural Modes of Living).—Dr. Stieve, of the University of Halle, has 
made numerous experiments on mice, chickens, geese, and other animals whereby he 
showed that unusual environmental factors have a pronounced effect on the fertility 
of these animals. Food which tends to fatten, unaccustomed warm temperature, life- 
conditions having marked influence on habits of the animal, that is, affect its nervous 
system, tend to reduce and even to destroy fertility. The female is first affected, and ` 
continues to be affected longer than the male. In how far the results of his experi- 
ments may be generalized so as to apply to human beings as well is difficult to say. 
Decrease of births in cities may have such factors as cause, but no doubt others are 
also involved. —Dr. Alexander Elster, Zeitschrift fiir Sexualwissenschaft, XIII Aya f 
ruary, 1927), 357-58. (VII, 2, 3.) E. A.A. 


‘ Psychological Considerations of Pedophilia—Only recently have criminal 
courts and others dealing with criminals come to recognize the pedophilic offenders 
as proper cases for psychological treatment. Five cases are given who were residents 
of the criminal department of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, all convicted of sexual assault 
upon young children. In the analysis of these cases the etiological factors are seen to 
emerge in two rather roughly defined directions. In the first three cases the weaning 
trauma with its various hazards played apparently a dominant rôle in the later 
pedophilic formations. The fourth did not have enough data to furnish the basis for 
a clear analysis. The fifth case constitutes an example of the second of the most 
common pedophilic types, namely, those cases where the patient effects an identifica- 
tion with the mother, becomes a rival to the father, and compromises in order to 
evade social opposition by adopting the pederastic expedient.—]. H. Cassity, Psycho- 
analytic Review, XIV (April, 1927), 189-99. (VIL, 4.) L. S.C. 


Who Commits Suicide ?—Difference in weather and seasons affects the suicide 
rate little, though the peak in May and June suggests more of a reaction to disturb- 
ances during restless spring months than to winter’s material hardships. Compared 
with some countries, the United States rate of 11.8 suicides per 100,000 (1922) is 
low. Our cities Outrank rural areas 30 per cent, owing partly to the simplicity, inti- 
macy, and group control in rural life, especially where the church dominates; and to 
the confusion of values, opportunities for maladjustment, and removal of inhibitions 
in the city. Of suicides in 1920, there were 38.1 females for every 100 males. Youth- 
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ful suicides are rare, recent student suicides probably being a temporary occurrence. 
in which romantic newspaper stories helped set a pattern for those who were already 
disturbed. Immigrant suicide rates are double or treble the European rates, owing to 
maladjustments here, but the proportion of suicides among different nationalities 
here is about the same as in Europe, showing a retention of old-country attitudes. 
Immigrant suicides usually occur after ten or twenty years’ residence here. The off- 
spring of immigrants do not commit suicide more than the offspring of native-born. 
Suicide is a corollary of (1) personal disorganization, and (2) a favorable attitude 
toward suicide which may be manifest in many other crises preceding the final act. 
The extension of organized clubs and mental hygiene clinics in the cities may help 
prevent suicide, but more fundamental is the need of educating young people both 
to be objective toward themselves and to have positive life-values—Ruth Shonle, 
Survey, LVII (May 15, 1927), 200-337. (VII, 4; 1,4; VL, 4.) S. A.S. 


The Meaning of Suicide.—When we consider the meaning of suicide in terms 
of its emotional causes, we find that at least eight different patterns of feeling may 
compel suicide, as follows: (1) the act prompted by the belief that religious devo- 
tion and loyalty compel devotees to follow a king, husband, or chief beyond the 
grave; (2} fanatical experiments based upon belief in a new form of life after the 
death of the body; (3) suicide chosen as an honorable alternative in preference to 
execution for military dishonor; (4) self-inflicted death after a person has become 
a serious incumbrance to his companions, when they are unable to care for him with- 


out greatly increasing danger to themselves, as in times of famine, shipwreck, or 


war; (5) suicide of captives, to escape torture or slavery; (6) suicide as an impulsive 
act forced by delirious erotic pressure; (7) suicides of guilt and shame, to escape 
punishment for crime, embezzlement, social ostracism, disease, misfortune, insanity, 
or uncontrollable sexual habits; (8) suicides of revenge, compelled by brooding, feel- 
ings of injury, or a conviction "of the futility ot love. This last group is by far the 
, largest in America today. The suicide “gets even” with those who are attached to 
him by ties of blood, or legal relationships, or business associations. He feels that by 
his death those who, he believes, have wronged him must suffer confusion, regret, 
horror and eternal memory of their neglect and injustice. He indulges the belief that 
they can never again really be free to forget their unkindness, Every school, college, 
or religious institution should have physicians on its staff who are thoroughly trained 
in psychopathology and psychoanalysis. Thereby students, many of whom have 
personal difficulties, will have opportunities for getting some understanding and con- 
trol of themselves.—E. J. Kempf, New Republic, L (1927), 324~27. ave eee = 


Pensée mystic et pensée morbid (Mystic Thought and Morbid Thought).— 
Mystic thought may be clearly distinguished from morbid thought. Mystic thought 
may be considered as an exalted state wherein mental and physical activities seem 
to transcend their ordinary limitations. Definite visions are seen, objective or subjec- 
tive according to whether the individual has an imagination of the visual type or nof. 
This mystic state of thought is capable of logical organization and description intel- 
ligible to others. The fact that doctrines have been founded on such mystic visions 
confirms this fact. On the other hand, morbid thought is the result of a mass of un- 
precise feelings often giving rise to a sense of confusion concerning one’s own per- 
sonality. Morbid states of consciousness cannot be intelligently transmitted or log- 
ically rendered. Thus the patient remains in the isolation of his delirium. Morbid 
thought is pathological, whereas mystic thought may be considered as abnormal (ab- 
normal merely in the sense that it is not the type of thought of the majority) —P. 
Courbon, Journal de Psychologie, XXIV (February, 1927), 146-58. es D4) 


Studien fiber Peraðnlichkeit und Schicksal eingeschriebener Prostituierte 
(Studies of Personality and Destiny of Professional Prostitutes}).—The study in- 
cludes seventy prostitutes of the city of Cologne. Records from schools, former em- 
ployers, police, and also personal narratives were used. Prostitutes were classified 
‘Into character groups, such as explosive, restless, sensitive, calm, etc. The highest 
number of cases, twenty-four, fall into the category of “calm and inferior intelli- 
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gence.” About an equal number come from urban and rural homes. The artisan class 
contributed the great majority. Unusual behavior in childhood and girlhood is re- _ 
corded but for a few cases. First intercourse in the majority of cases came between 
sixteen and seventeen. Two or-three years later most of them had become profes- 
sional. Eleven years subsequent to this investigation these girls were again looked 
up. Of seventy, it was possible to get data for sixty-two. Of this number nineteen 
were still in the profession; forty-three had given it up. Work played but a small rôle 
in changing the direction of their lives. Thirty-nine were married, though home life 
was far from ideal in most cases. Only four of the families had children. Girls for- 
` merly diagnosed with normal intelligence and emotional endowment had made best 
adjustment-—Kurt Schneider, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Soziologie, VI (Heft 3, 
1927), 274-78. (VIL, 5, 3, 4; IX, 3, 4.) E. A.A. 


TX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


The Dilemma of the New Statistics—Among statisticians there seems to be a 
negative correlation between ability and lucidity. Mathematical symbols and Greek 
letters incomprehensible to the uninitiated give deep satisfaction to the inner cult. 
The new mathematical methods are essential, but the cryptic verbiage is not, for 
most statistics is plain arithmetic, with sometimes a little elementary algebra added. 
On the one hand, social scientists should familiarize themselves better with frequency 
distributions, time series, and measurements of relationships, and on the other hand, 
statisticians should interpret.the meaning of their figures lucidly—Leonard P. Ayres, 
. Journal of the American Statistical Association, XXII (March, 1927), 1-8. ree 


| X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Relation between Personality and Character Traits and Jatate = 

An attempt was made to study 212 nurses in seven New York Hospitals to determine | 
any correlation existing between scores made on Army Alpha tests and ratings of the 
personality with reference to nine desirable traits attributable to the ideal trained 
nurse (conscientiousness, self-control, tactfulness with patients, kindly spirit, cheer- - 
ful quiet manner, pleasing voice, skill in nursing procedure, team work, and execu- - 
tive ability). Very low correlation existed between scores on the Alpha test and rat- 
ings as made by judges acquainted with the subjects, It was felt that results are not 
reliable because of the subjective method of rating the personality traits—M. G. 
Earle, Journal of Applied Psychology, X. (December, 1926), 453-61. (IX, 2.) 2. 
l L. S.C. 


The Negro Child’s Index of More Social Participation.—A previous study has 
indicated that gifted children (1.Q. of r40 or over) are much less social than un- 
selected children, and that, in general, children of low I.Q. are considerably more 
social in their play ` behavior than children who make normal progress in school. 
Since intelligence tests indicate that the Negro child is generally somewhat inferior 
in his performance, an attempt was made to see how Negro children compared with 
white children in their participation in social play. A study of over 7,000 revealed 
the fact that in every age group from 834 to 15% bes the Negro children are the 
‘more social in their play —H. C. Lehman and P. A . Witty, Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, X (December, 1926), 462-69. (IX, 2.) S.C. 


Les tendencies générales de Bayle et de Fontenelle (The General Tendencies 
of Bayle and of Fontenelle).—In the eighteenth century it is difficult to know what 
is philosophy, for philosophy is everywhere, in romance, in history, in political econ- 
omy. Metaphysical problems are negligible, but revelation is everywhere attacked. 
Morals are proclaimed as independent of religious dogma. Political, social and peda- 
gogic problems, however, have become the principal concern. of philosophers. By a 
slow process the natural sciences had been preparing the way for a new form of 
speculative philosophy. The real forerunners of the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century are to be found in the previous century, when Bayle and Fontenelle ap- - 
peared to plant seeds that were in time to bear fruit. Bayle, in his time, pointed out 
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that faith and belief in orthodox dogma do not guarantee good conduct, that mor- 
als are independent of faith and belief. This led to the conception of a possible state 
in which, although the people did not believe in the existence of God and of the 
other world, they might manifest zeal for the public good. Who doubts that such a 
state would be well governed? This was the hypothesis that the eighteenth century 
came to be preoccupied withthe society of atheists proposed by Bayle. On the 
pther hand, Fontenelle was developing the idea of man identical in “essences” across 
lime and space. History had but a secondary interest to him, once he had got this 
abstract idea of humanity. His hypothesis was that anyone who completely under- 
stood the mind of man could, by simply contemplating human nature, divine all his- 
_tory, past, present, and future by implication; for one would be at its source. He 
knew this was an impractical suggestion. Nevertheless he proposed it as an ideal. 
Thus he posited the method by which history may apply science and become what 
was much later to be called sociology. He foresaw a sociology that would endeavor 
zo predict the future on the basis of an analysis of fact. He knew that this depended 
on a knowledge of the laws which rule the march of the human spirit. He showed 
aimself curicus about primitive and simple humanity, and presented the possibility 
of comparative ethnography and scientific anthropology and of applying to social 
Zacts the methods of the natural sciences. By this route he came to a judicious view 
of mythology—saw that readers must put themselves in the place of the ‘conditions 
‘which had given such mythologies birth, and consider them a logical stage in the 
evolution of human thought. He saw the progressive perfecting of gods and god- 
esses as a reflection of the progress of human thought. He compared, as Pascal did, 
‘men of all times to one man who lives eternally and who continues to learn. Prog- 
ress will be endless. He pointed out that each bit of knowledge develops only after 
a certain order of preceding knowledge has developed. Comte, who embodied many 
of these ideas in his system, was not wrong in regarding Fontenelle as g forerunner 
of ‘modern times, Fontenelle was one of the few who saw clearly the ideal of scien- 
tific progress and the possibility of the rational contrel of humanity’s development. 
—L. Lévy-Bruhl, Revue d'Histoire de la Philosophie, I (January-March, 1927) 
So-62. (X, 1.) E.L.R 


Le Saint-Simonism d'Auguste Comte et le but practique de la Soclologie (The 
Saint-Simonism of Auguste Comte and the Practical Aim of Sociology).—M. Ph 
Segond, in an article in the Revue de Synthése historique CXLI [1926], 63-80), dis- 
cusses in the entire work of Comte the reiteration of a fundamental motive, Le., a 
methodical social regeneration, of which the introduction of the positive spirit into 
fhis heretofore speculative domain is but. the necessary preface. Comte, himself, 
with his Catholic and monarchical background, demanded not only intellectual co- 
herence and scientific homogeneity, but also a coherence between his speculative sys- 
tem and actual life. It was-under the decisive influence of Saint-Simon that he found 
his formula, and his methodological design was completed by the development of 
fhe practical aspect of his philosophy Review by L. B. in Revue d'Histoire de la 
Philosophie, I (apni one 1927), 287-88. (X, 1.) ` E.L.R. 


Cours de philosophie positive (Course in Positive Philosophy).—A new edition 
of Comte’s work is published with an introduction, notes, and documentary illustra- 
tions by Charles Lalo. The text is annotated in a scholarly way by Lalo, who, in his 
introduction, presents Comte as possessing at once an intelligence encyclopedic in its 
range, a sentimental streak amounting almost to a kind of mysticism, and a neu- 
rotic tendency to grand conceptions—Review by Achille Ouy, Revue International 
ce Sociologie, XX XV (March-April, 1927), r79. (X, 1.) E.L.R. 


The Rôle of Philosophy in the History of Civilization.—Philosophy is a phe- 
romenon of culture, never emancipated from its own era. Its work is to adjust that - 
Lody of traditions constituting the mind of man to new scientific tendencies and po- 
Ltical aspirations. So it tries to convert a culture as its exists into imagination which 
is logically coherent. Philosophy is occupied with meanings, which are wider in 
scope and more precious in value than truth: For truths are but one class of mean- 
ings, namely, those in which a claim to verification by their consequences is an in- 
trinsic part of their meaning. Beyond these is an ocean of meanings to which truth 
and falsity are irrelevant. The sclentific factor is negative, merely excluding what is 
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inconsistent. To demand that only what is scientifically verifiable provide the con- 
tent of philosophy is an abdication of the imagination in behalf of prosy literaliam. 
The results of the unparalleled American effort in psychology and the social sciences ` 
are inadequate because of our lack of imagination in generating leading ideas. Afraid 
of speculative ideas, we do over and over again too much dead specialized work in 
the regions of “facts.” We forget that facts are only data, only fragmentary, uncom- 
pleted meanings, and unless they are rounded out into complete ideas—by means of 
hypotheses and a free imagination—they are like all helpless, maimed things, As 
long as we fear philosophy we shall have no great science-—John Dewey, Philosophi- 
cal Review, XXXVI (January, 1927), 1-9. (X, 2, 3.) S.A.S. 


Essai d'introduction critique a Pétude de l'économie primitive (A Critical In- 
troduction to the Study of Primitive Economic Life),—Oliver le Roy discusses K. 
. Buecher and others whose ethnological systems are founded upon a systematization 
of ethnological data. They are criticized as too systematic—the result of a supposed 
necessity of constructing a regular sequence of ethnological evolution. This has given 
rise to classifications, in the same categories, of many facts which are really hetero- 
geneous, Without denying the unity of human spirit or the relationship between cer- 
tain types of civilization, it is necessary to realize that all institutions exist in a 
complex, and that it is confusing to pull them out of this complex under the pretext 
of examining them, and to insert them in a given place in a logical series. It is not 
scientific to entertain a preconceived notion and then seek out examples drawn from 
a multitude of sources to verify or illustrate it. What is needed is rather a series of 
monographs scrupulously done, wherein may be sought bases of comparison. Buech- 
er has, by the former method, made an artificial construct of economic classes. No 
hypothesis concerning primitive economy is given, for the author is skeptical as to 
the possibility of arriving at a satisfactory one-——Review by Gaston Bouthoul, Revue 
International de Sociologie, XXXV (March-April, 1927), 185-87. (X, 2; T, 2.) 


Diltheys und Sprangers verstehende Psychologie in ihrem Verhältnis zur erk- 
lirenden Psychologie (Dilthey’s and Spranger’s Interpretive Psychology in Its Re- 
lation to Explanatory Psychology).—The interpretive (verstekende) psychology has 
among its leading representatives Dilthey and Spranger. According to the former, 
present-day psychology, the explanatory, follows the methods of natural science. But 
that method is inadequate for psychology, for nature we explain, soul life we interpret. 
This does not imply a complete rejection of scientific psychology on his part, though 
he vigorously rejects many of its findings and methods. Spranger speaks of a psycholo- 
gy of elements and a structure psychology. The first is scientifically oriented and 
deals with lower forms of psychic life. Structural psychology deals with the higher 
forms. Though not fully in accord, the two authors have much in common. Sprang- 
er achieves the formulation of an analytical psychology, as Dilthey demanded. This 
type of psychology cannot be displaced. It takes its place along side the empirical. 
The empirical is really dependent upon the analytical, as physics may be said to be 
dependent upon mathematics. The two are supplementary—Walther Schmied- 
Kowarzik, Archiv fiir die Gesamte Psychologie, LVIII (Heft 3 and 4, 1927)» 281~ 
306. (X, 2; I, 4.) A.A. 


Die Frage der geisteswissenschaftlichen und verstehenden ee (The 
Problem of Mental Science and Interpretive Psychology).—It has been objected 
that the present-day naturalistic and scientifically oriented psychology does not treat 
. of the higher psychic phenomena which one would naturally expect it to deal with: 
Because of that situation a new psychology has been created. It is supposed to take 
its place alongside and. be developed in a way of its own different from present psy- 
chology. But the claim to a special kind of psychology is ill founded. Empirical 
psychology, as now being developed, by no means limits itself to lower psychic 
forms. It, too, seeks to investigate thought, feeling, and will processes. It seeks to 
understand pathological, moral, and religious life forms in their genesis. In every 
case procedure is inductive. No reliance is placed on insight of an unusual kind or 
on the ability of direct and immediate understanding. Various considerations ad- 
vanced by Dilthey and Jasper are discussed. The data regarding which there is argu- 
ment may, however, and should, be analyzed into ultimate psychic elements and 
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seen in their causal relation; in ‘other words, explained in terms of scientific psycholo- 
gy—G. Sere Archiv für ‘die Gesamte FEICS ae LVI (Heft 3 and 4, 1927), 
R (B23 4,4) E.A. A. 


Nationalökonomie und EPERE AENA Philosophie (Economics and Phe- 
nomenological Philosophy).—In all approaches to facts a philosophy, implied or ex- 
plicit, guides the worker in much of what he does. Knowledge is not a picturing of 
reality, as was assumed by the historical school. Another theory of knowledge as- 
sumes that thought superimposes some sort of order upon the chaos of nature. Neith- 
er theory is adequate. Reality presents itself to us rather as a network of events and 
processes. Picked up like a net at any one point, a large part of the whole is directly 
bound up with the point observed. But a mere concrete picturing of the events is 
no explanation. To that end abstractions must be developed. Thus one of the ear- 
liest to develop in economics is that of value. The concepts needed are not ordinary 
concepts, but are of a nature which describe the essential relations existing in an ob- 
ject or among a group of objects or processes. These are basic concepts (Grundbe- 
grife). They are not derived from common language description of conditions. They 
gradually emerge out of a series of problems regarding the subject. They are essen- 
tial, for it is in terms of those concepts that all explanation of that class of phenom- 
ena must be made—Joseph Black, Jahrbiicher fur Nationalökonomie und Statistik, 
CXXXV (March, 1927), 225-57. (X, 2.) E.A. A. 


The Like-Minded Group.—Any society is unsound which does not permit, as 
far as possible, the grouping of minds actually sympathetic and mutually stimulative, 
subject to their own self-given customs. The test of a civilization is the degree to 
which it can, not from stupid negligence but with confidence, intrust groups within 
it to autonomy of custom. Intimate service to a small, like-minded group is the 
most congenial stimulation, calling forth all the powers of the individual with max- 
imum co-operation and minium repression. The like-minded group must not only 
be cohesive, but must cohere with its material means and be centered in the chosen 
spot where it finds its best instruments. To produce the best work, complementary 
minds must be in touch. This is the great contribution of urbanization. In the like- 
minded group perfect law is possible because the controlling power is at once social 
and individual. The chief problem of social theory today is how to encourage strong 
devotion to such communities combined with critical tolerance of other communi- 
va E. C. Catlin, Philosophical Review, XXXVI (May, 1927), 237-52. ae 

V3 S. A.S : 


- The Need for a Social Psychology of Education.-Educational psychology ‘has 
dealt too exclusively with the isolated teacher-pupil relation. Such an abstraction 
may be methodologically useful, but it must be supplemented by study ‘of the edu- 
cative influence of the environment. The social psychology of education will study 
how the process of acquiring knowledge is influenced by the attitudes or standards 
of the group or by the presence of a group as audience or fellow-workers. Experi- 
ments by F. E Allport, Ernst Meumann, Georgina S. Gates, and others show what 
J am done-——Elbert Vaughan Wills, Education, XLVIL (January, 1927), gates 
5 


How May We Foster or Facilitate the Development of.the Social Sciences ?— 
Development depends largely on inventiveness which will be fostered (1) if large ` 
numbers of competent persons become interested, (2) if they have a good back- 
ground of social data, and (3) if each is equipped with a variety of methods—his- 
torical, quantitative, deductive, observational, and experimental, for the study of 
really vital problems. A university department of economics should maintain a live- 
ly interest in secondary-school and college movements which are designed to enlist a 
greater number of competent students of the subject, to give these interested persons 
good social data, and to start work along lines of effective method. And it should 
organize its staff with the primary thought of stimulating inventiveness, including 
on the staff persons capable of making liaisons with creative thinkers in related 
ae —L. C. Marshall, Journal of Political Economy, XXXV (April, 1927) Ge 
(X, 6.) 
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Manuel élémentaire de sociologie (Elementary Manual of Sociology).—René 
Hubert’s work is a useful synthesis of sociological material, free from much critical 
discussion. The author says, “We preferred to hold ourselves to the analysis of meth- 
ods employed and hypotheses formulated by the great French school of Espinas, 
Durkheim, and M. Lévy-Brithl We have included as many citations and biblio- 
graphical references as possible, in order to permit our readers to turn to original . 
sources and to undertake for themselves the further reading of primary sources.” 

Review by Achille Quy, Revue International de Soctologie, XXXV (March-April, 
1927), 166-67. (X, 6.) E.L.R. 


Éléments de sociologie (Elements of Sociology) —. Bouglé and J. Raffault 
have chosen with great care the group of sociological texts reprinted in their col- 
lection, including works of writers of the Durkheim school and also its opponents. 
The selections are arranged in a logical order with brief comments, and really form 
a whole which is thought to be comparable with foreign compilations of this sort— ~ 
Review by Achille Ouy, Revue International aa Sodologie, XXXV e E a 
` 1927), 168. (X, 6.) E.L.R. 
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l ABSTRACT : : 

A study of the vocational interests of four hundred children in a California 
rural district indicates that, in this environment, there are three clearly marked pe- 
riods of interest-development, in each of which certain discoverable factors appear 
and operate. First period of fixation—abnormal type.—An average or lower mental- 
ity, through egoistic reactions to inferior school achievement or shock, will, in grades 
lower than the sixth, fixate an interest in teaching or other occupation with which it 
may associate itself in day-dream life, leading to later maladjustment. Normal type. 
—At the time of leaving elementary grade schools, the necessity for new plans re- 
sults in less permanent fixations of interests governed by pleasurable associations or 
desire to escape unpleasant ones. A general desire for mastery over things appears 
here. Second period of fixation—Interests unformed up to the eleventh year of 
school may, because of readjustment of ideas and new economic situations, come to 
a focus, turning to ideas of mastery over people‘and leaving the experiential plane 
for the first time. The highest type of intellect will reach college age without fixed 
interests. 


The observations from which this study was made were taken 
in a rural union high-school district in the San Joaquin Valley, Cal- 
ifornia.* The environment is a major factor in the situation to be 

described, and it is necessary to sketch it at some length. 
“The district includes some 400 square miles of flat valley land, 
exceptionally fertile in some areas, with alkali in‘others. Dairying 

* Tulare Union High School, S. J. Brainerd, supervising principal, Tulare, Cal- 
ifornia. i 
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` is the principal indnstey’ ith es recently introduced (followed 
by immigration frot Texas, arid ‘Oklahoma districts). Some grapes 
and deciduous fruits: are: produced. “Agticulture depends almost ex- 
clusively upon pump: irrigation, ‘A “wet” year is a rarity. The town 
` is one of about 5,500 souls with d d progressive business group and a 
trading territory mich’, wider ‘than the school district concerned. 
There are no industfies, ‘except those connected with SEICE UER 
production. T 

The population of the high-school district, town included, is 


‘probably between 10,000 and 15,000. The American element is 


very largely drawn fom middle-western states and the mountain 
districts of southern states, and the educational level is accordingly 
low. The immigration from the southern states has been continu- 
ous since the organization of the county, and southern sympathies 
were so strong during the Civil War that a troop of cavalry was 
maintained at the county seat, eleven miles away. 

‘There is a large percentage of Portuguese and northern Ital- 
ians, and the percentage of children from foreign-language-speak- 
ing homes ranges from ro per cent to 95 per cent in the various 
rural schools. The Portuguese are from the Azores. 

The district is divided into seventeen elementary school dis- 
tricts, of which the town area constitutes one. The latter and the 
high school are under the same administration, but the other six- 
teen schools are administered by a county superintendent. The 
impulses toward secondary education are largely lacking. Children 
may go to high school “if they want to”; and as there is no large 
wealthy or cultured group resident in the district, the home guid- 
ance of children, as far as education is concerned, cannot be de- 
pended upon. 

Certain apani are placed upon the high school by Cal- 
ifornia law, which takes social purposes into view as well as edu- 
- cational purposes. Among these are alien education and adjustment 
and the responsibility for continuation education, administered 
under what is called the “part-time law.” The enforcement of the 
latter in this district was attended by no useful results, and in an 
. attempt to fulfil the same service by different, means, a guidance 
system was extended from the high school to the eighth grades 
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extended. into higher and lower. arbi 

The extension system has concn isa, among other things, 
with a study of “interést” as it was' foundaniong: eighth-grade chil- 
dren in this environment, and somé: Of pe: ‘tote important conclu- ` 
sions may be summarized as follows: i Sr -i 

1. Interest is a definite aspect of personality, and the study of 
one correlates with the study of the othér: “The interest is always in 
keeping with the total aspect of the personality. 

2. The type of interest exhibited is no indication of the type 
of mentality. 

3. A fixation of interest occurs in the development of the per- 
sonality earlier in a low type of mentality than in a high type. The 
determining influences are the reactions of the personality to the 
environment. 

4. The interests of a child do not constitute a proper basis for 

‘ his educational or vocational guidance. 
8, There are three stages in the creation of interests strong 
enough to motivate total activities, corresponding to three typical 
and distinct ages of development, and “fixations” of interest occur 
in the first two. | 


THE FIRST STAGE OF INTEREST FIXATION 

The early fixation of tnterest —For the purpose of the investi- 
gation, interest was defined as a fixed habit of thought leading the 
individual to predictable activities under certain conditions. In 
carrying the study downward through the grades, children were 
finally reached, particularly in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, 
who appeared to have no interests, as defined here. It was signifi- 
cant, however, that “interests” were met with in the study of high- 
school students which appeared to have been “fixed” at an age cor- 
responding with those grades. 

No attempt was made to secure data on the age when fixed in- 
terests actually appeared, althought it is probably. that they are 
definitely formulated and made visible to the observer at the age 
when approaching graduation from elementary school requires the. 
pupil to offer to others for criticism a plan of new activities for 
himself. 
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When it became certain that fixation of interest was occurring 
early in some cases, however, an experimental class was conducted 
in a fifth grade in a rural school. The purpose of the class was to 
study the reactions of the pupils to certain new ideas which, it was 
` believed (erroneously, as it developed), would broaden the field of 
interest before fixation occurred. A characteristic picture was ob- 
served; there was a constant desire on the part of some pupils to 
attract attention and on the part of others to escape. The “egoistic 
period” was plainly indexed by nearly all responses. 

There was little fixity of attention, which wandered immediate: 
ly when the teacher grew wordy and returned at once when a visual 
or manual element was introduced. The response to a given stimu- 
lus varied in intensity each week; there was certainly no continuity 
of interest. 

The only outstanding conclusion of this study of the twenty- 
one children involved was that the response to any idea presented 
was in proportion to their ability to recall a similar idea from their - 
experience. Thus, two brothers had recently entered the class from 
Los Angeles, where they had resided close to the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Museum at Exposition Park, with which they were familiar. 
They responded positively to the museum idea; their attention be- 
came fixed; but the attention of the others, who had never seen a 
museum, wandered. The two boys were eager to tell about fossil 
bones, the Indian cultural material, and so on; but the others con- 
stantly interrupted with inappropriate questions directed at the 
teacher. Nearly every member of the class was interested in a hos- 
pital, but one little girl failed to respond even to this. Inquiry de- 
veloped that she had never been more than ten miles from home, 
had never seen a nurse or a hospital, and that no one in her family 
had been, within her experience, seriously ill. 

- The essential consideration seemed to be that the suggestion 
had to call into mind an image more or less visually constructed, so 
that suggestions brought in from beyond the existing or previous 
environment were ineffective in establishing interest. This was 
borne out in all parts of the investigation. Although the counselor 
gave a series of talks in the eighth grades on a wide variety of oc- 
cupations, with emphasis on scientific occupations, no child in ap- 
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proximately six hundred handled ever recorded at the end of the 
term a vocational choice from a field not actually experienced, ex- 
cept those arising out of the travel and adventure motive, discussed 
below. No scientific occupations were selected at all. 

= Acasual study of the vocational thinking of a Sophomore class, 
the major part of which had passed through this guidance system, 
indicated, however, that influences were operating behind the 
scenes in grades below the fifth toward the fixation of interest. 
One hundred and eight students were examined, with i following 
results: 

1. Students with no settled vocational plan: 


a) Never having settled upon a vocation. . . . 19 
b) Given up one choice, now unsettled . . `. . II 30 


. Students with vocations in mind: 
a) Vocations selected during first year in high school . 5 
b) Vocations selected during second year in high 


D 


school . . z a D 
c) Vocations selected ieou stide fatinenees so oA 
d) Vocation selected in first year and a in 
second : I 
e) Original choice dangai in high sneer Seeds 
f) Original choice unchanged . . . . . a 44 78 


108 


The last forty-four cases were then re-examined to determine 

the exact time the choice had been made. In some cases the coun- 
` selor’s original data indicated that the choice could be dated below 

tae sixth grade. Other students, on direct questioning, were likely 
to state that their choice had been held “ever since they could re- 
member.” Just what percentage of vocational interest was fixed at 
this early age could not be expressed in a reliable figure. These 
forty-four cases were grouped in an arrangement according to oe 
ject, with the following results: 

a) Professional and commercial occupations . 

b) Mechanical trades . 

c) Farming . 
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Investigation showed that the first thirty-threacases v were, with 
the exception of a few of the commercially ‘jntérested students, 
those cases in which early fixation of interest: “was apparent. 

It was then tentatively assumed that a group,of children could 
be found in the eighth grade with vocational interests dating from 
three to four years back, and that it was reasonable to believe that 
it would be found that certain factors would be common to all 
cases. A case-history system was installed to supply data pertinent 
to this inquiry, and some four hundred cases are now on file, with 
two hundred others in course of preparation. The assumption ap- 
pears to be proved, as far as this district is concerned; and when 
the factors of early fixation, as listed below, are encountered in a 
‘case, it is possible to make a reliable prognosis of the pupil’s further 
educational career. 

The following are typical cases exhibiting early fixation of i in- 
terest: 


Case 1.' R. W. (girl): Fourth aa last of children of farmers living under 
economic stress during subject’s infancy and childhood. Family’s resources had 
. at that time been concentrated on'keeping the older children “tidy” in school, 
and R. says she received little attention in any way. She finally made a great 
number of rag dolls and played school with them; motivation was probably in 
the conclusion that “school” had something to do with obtaining attention. Her 
device succeeded, and she and her “school” were exhibited to admiring neigh- 
bors. Now says that she has ‘‘wanted to be a school teacher ever since she 
could remember.” At present Junior in high school; egoistic character, low 
grades, and obviously unfitted to carry training school work. Refuses ‘to con- 
sider changing her occupational ambition. 

Case 2. M. R: (girl): Portuguese. Says “T want to teach school because 
I am interested in the education of others.” No data on time interest was fixed. 
“My greatest wish is to have a college education.” Doesn’t like children and 
says the farther she is away from them the better she can stand them. Ex- 
tremely sensitive to the reactions of classmates to her nationality, and all her 
expressed desires may be related to an ambition to secure a position of respect- 
ability in the community. She associates the teacher with such a position; 
teaching is also the only occupation she knew of in the eighth grade requiring 
education beyond the high school. 

Case 3. A.R. (girl): “Has wanted to be a teacher ever since she can Te- 
member.” Second of four children of laborers living in exceptionally poor cir- 
cumstances. A. says that teacher let her be monitor in the fourth grade (which 
appears to be the time of fixation of this interest), and that she’enjoyed this 
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because j: “liked to show a T children up.” In the eighth grade still 
liked teaching for the same; reason, the opportunity to control others. Left high 
school in Sophoinore- year with poor grades in all subjects. 

Case 4. L. F. (girl): Father died in 1915. At time of report mother had . 
remarried, and L. says of stepfather: “He’s a loafer. Any one who knows him 
sees that.” Credits her mother (who actually has only a moderate education) 
with being college graduate speaking four languages, and bases her objection to 
her stepfather on the alleged fact that his “laziness” has made a hard-working 
domestic of her mother. Girl has joined a fanatical type of church and gives 
“testimony” there. She has been used as nurse in home (where there is much 
sickness) since early age, and this experience has been fixed as an interest by 
the praise she has received from the school nurse and family doctor. She 
quotes this praise on all occasions. Now in Sophomore year with fair grades in 
all subjects except mathematics. 

Case 5. M. D. (boy): Father died when M. was five years old. Mother 
remarried; second husband found technically still married to previous wife. 
Mentality of mother and stepfather indexed by fact that upon learning man 
was legally a bigamist because his previous divorce had been set aside by the 
courts, the couple were remarried, believing that to be sufficient to remedy 
matters. M.’s father reported to have died after a life of resentment because 
his parents had prevented him from becoming a lawyer; M.’s mother resolved 
this into a conclusion that M. must become a lawyer, and the boy grew up with 
this idea firmly fixed in mind. Refused to change this objective while he was 
under his mother’s influence. Repeated the eighth grade; finished first semester 
of high school with poor grades, and left in middle of second semester. Put out 
of home at sixteen by stepfather, farmer and street-preacher. Taken in charge 
by uncle, who supplies him with money which the boy invests in the gaudiest 
clothes. Disappears from town for long periods of time; returned once with 
block -“J” on sweater which he states he received in a Florida high school. 
Claims to attend high school wherever his uncle stops long enough. Investiga- 
tion shows that he has not been in high school since leaving Tulare. 

Case 6. G. E. (boy): Third of four sons, two eldest of whom are high- 
school graduates. Arkansas family. When ten years old in Arkansas, G. ran a 
rusty nail into foot and it was cut out by a doctor without use of anaesthetic. 
Apparently a very rough job, accompanied by shock to patient. G. says he then 
made up his mind that “when he grew up he would become a doctor so that he 
could do things like that without hurting people.” Clings tenaciously to this 
ambition, though both mental and financial ability may be lower than that re- 
quired for this type of education. Transferred from Tulare high school in first 
year. No further record. 

Case 7. D. J. (boy): Only son. Father peddler and bootlegger. From 
third to sixth grades D. was constantly ill and facing tonsillotomy, of which 
operation he stood in much dread. Finally, after six months of bed, was com- 
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pelled to undergo the operation, which was accomplished without pain. Says 
that he decided at that moment to be a doctor. An X-ray machine in the sur- 
geon’s-office has a large place in the complex of ideas built up around the inci- 
dent which is the groundwork for this interest. Resisted his parents and coun- 
selor’s advice to change his vocational objective. Father now in jail and boy in 
reform school. ) 


Further records of this sort could be taken from the school rec- 
ords indefinitely. 

Factors in early fixatton——G. Stanley Hall and his collabora- 
tors, in their study of curiosity, described five successive manifes- 
tations of this phenomenon, commencing at the fifth month of age 
in the form of observation, and continuing through (2) experiment, 
(3) question, (4) destructiveness, and (5) desire to travel. These 
researches give curiosity the appearance of being a valid biological 
characteristic. Its purpose is exploratory. It is the mechanism by 
. which the developing individual acquaints himself with and adjusts 
himself to his immediate environment. In the normal course of 
development, the normal mentality arrives at a fair state of ad- 
` justment by these means. 

The course of development, however, may not be normal, and 
the mentality may be below normal; and if either or both of these 
factors exist, as indicated by the foregoing illustrations, a fixation 
of interest may bring this period of exploratory curiosity to a pre- 
mature end. There is no questioning the fact that the school is an 
extra-environmental influence thrown into the child’s life. The bio- 
logical mechanism of adjustment is not always adequate to meet 
this influence, and the total adjustment is thereby affected. . 

We may define adjustment as achievement. When a child ac- 
complishes the purpose of any act of curiosity-exploration, whether 
it be an answer to a question, or the destruction of an alarm clock, 
we may say that he is adjusted in that one particular instance on 
that one particular level. His development is a series of achieve- 
ments on a scale of increasing worth to himself and society. __ 

When the school intervenes, however, in the case of a below- 
median intelligence, the child may be impressed with the idea that 
his efforts, equal to the efforts of his classmates, result in inferior 
‘achievement or none at all. There is an egoistic reaction which 
fixes interest at a point where some satisfaction was obtained or 
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felt, and further adjustments seem to be brought to a halt. Case 3 
is a typical example and illustrates the reaction most frequently 
recorded among this group of children. In this case there Seemed 
to be a day-dream history centering around the idea of being a 
teacher. She put herself forward in the classroom on all occasions 
“to help,” and seemed to be recompensed for inferior achievement 
in scholarship by associating herself with the teacher and thus at- 
tracting attention. 
Cases 6 and 7 illustrate another factor in the early fixation of 
interest which appears in the records much less frequently, but 
which is always sharply defined when it does appear. 

Factors in the early fixation of interest (which may be assumed 
to lead to a maladjustment in most cases) may be stated as: (1) 
an average or lower mentality; (2) egoistic reaction to inferior 
achievement in grades lower than the sixth; (3) shock, at ages 
under twelve or thirteen.. 

` Achievement and escape factors in the fixation of interest — 
Early fixation of interest appears to be abnormal. Nevertheless, it 
has a superficial resemblance to what happens in the fixation of 
interest at what must be considered the normal period, that is, the 
ages between fourteen and sixteen. In a primitive state curiosity- 
exploration has served its purpose by this age. The young savage 
here reaches the point in strength and mental development neces- 
sary to meet his problems, and when he conforms to the social or 
ritualistic requirements of his tribe he is a man. No further ad- 
justment is necessary. | 

Our civilization, Morera throws into this period of life an 
extra-environmental test of achievement similar in effect to the 
influence of the school at an earlier age. This is vocational special- 
ization. At the age when the savage completes his adjustment, the 
youth of civilization faces another series of adjustments. In a ma- 
jority of cases the biological impulse toward education—curiosity 
—ends before this second period in our routine of education is 
reached. 

We must assume that curiosity ends in a fixation of interest or 
else disappears, leaving nothing to succeed it. We refer to an indi- 
vidual in the latter condition as lazy, shiftless, “‘good-for-nothing.”’ 
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At this point it is interesting to list the occupational- choices at 
children in the eighth grades in the Tulare district as they near the: 
close of this period of exploration, that is, when it seems essential 
that a fixation of interest should occur: 

Girls: Music, teaching, iii commercial work, librarian 
(rarely). 

Boys: ‘Mechanic, electrical engineer, civil engineer, aviator, 
farmer, forest ranger, lawyer, doctor. 

The particular environment described for this school district 
must be kept in mind when considering this list, which includes al 
the occupational choice normally made, listed in the order of their 
frequency. A few other occupations are recorded, but are known to 
have been selected without serious intent from lists of occupations 
furnished by the school. 

These occupations may be roughly divided into groups on the 
basis of the factors entering into their selection. 

Music, teaching, medicine, and law are either early fixations or 
the result of strongly egoistic reactions between the ages of thir- 
teen and fifteen. 

Case 8. F. P. (girl):. Second daughter of farmers. Has played piano two 
years. Wants to make music a vocation. No especial talent. Relates her fa- 
vorite day dream as follows: “While sitting at the piano looking over my mu- 
sic, I imagine J can see myself dressed in beautiful silks with beautiful pearls 
around my neck, standing on a beautiful decorated stage singing to a great 
crowd of wealthy people who have come especially to hear me sing some of the 
` most wonderful pieces in the world. I also imagine myself playing the most 


marvelous and largest pipe organ in the world and being called back to play 
another beautiful piece for the people.” 


A number of children who neither sing well nor play an instru- 
ment have registered music as a vocational choice; and in most 
such cases it is found that they come from families in which some 
members have some ability and have attracted some attention to 
themselves. : 

Case 9. T. D. (boy): Extraversive character. Poor reputation. Low 
scholarship in grades. Cigarette smoker. Employed as messenger boy after 


school hours; ran away from home and school three times between sixth and 
eighth grades. At time of Tennessee “evolution trial” became interested in 
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Darrow, yemarking to the counselor that Darrow got most of the publicity. 
“While delivering telegrams to a lawyer’s office began to read law books haphaz- 
ardly while awaiting answers, and finally spent as much time as possible there. 
Selected law as a vocation upon entering high school. Ran away from home 
and school in Freshman year. Did not return. 


Engineering, aviation and forest ranging are developed out of 
the innate love for excitement and adventure, and the fixation of 
interest in these subjects is not accompanied by any knowledge of 
or investigation into these professions and occupations. Fixation 
in these is usually traceable to the advertisements of “‘correspond- 
ence schools” in cheap magazines which emphasize high pay, a min- 
imum of endeavor in learning, travel and excitement. National 
parks near this school afford a first-hand view of the forest service, 
and the moving pictures may help. It must again be emphasized 
that the choice is made out of the inward stirrings of the individual 
boy in the course of his growth, that the choice has no relation to 
his capacity, and a very close relation to his day-dream life, and 
that the subject is one which is presented to him on the experiential 
plane. l 

Mechanics is in a group by itself, fixation obviously being due 
in a great majority of cases to a reaction against farm life. Boys 
from poor to high average intelligence whose home experiences 
have been confined to the dreary monotony of a dairy ranch “ever 
_ since they can remember” take any avenue of escape from sucha 
life which may appear to them. Usually their only by-experience 
has been with the family auto or tractor; they have a feeling of 
familiarity with these machines and select auto-mechanics for a 
vocation upon registering for high school. Not many of them make | 
a success of this course. This formula covers the largest single 
_ group of cases each year. 

Farming is the selection of a group of boys whose experiences 
at home have been pleasant and whose home guidance has been 
intelligent. Where these conditions do not hold, and farming is 
still the choice, it is usually found to be based on a day-dream life 
on a cattle range, where the boy visions himself as continuously in 
the saddle. The range is invariably located “in the mountains.” 
So far as the records indicate, no boy making a farm choice in the 
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first category hike left high school, and no boy making a farm 
choice i in the second category has ome ined in high school after the - 
‘ second year.” 
- The first stage of iaon may thus be defined as that occurring 
. in early adolescence, and may be considered to be'confined to a 
~ group of children (by far the largest group) whose intelligence 
-functions below the level.of the mean of the whole group, or slight- 
w ly above it. The following factors control: (1) The vocational ob- 
ject must be within the range of the individual’s own experience. 
“+, (2) It must have a definite relation to an inner need of the child’s 
" personality, in the opinion of the child. (3) The ability to break 
down or change the fixed interest is in inverse ratio to the intelli- 
gence; the higher the intelligence, the easier the reorganization of 
interest. (4) The high type of intelligence does not fix an interest 
in this stage. 


SECOND STAGE OF INTEREST FIXATION 


Rearrangement of objecttves——As indicated by the table on 
page 357, those individuals most likely to cling to early. interests 
past the age of sixteen are those in whom fixation occurred at an 
abnormally early date. The consistent follow-up of students who ` 
have passed through this guidance system into high school has re- 
vealed data upon which they may be segregated into three groups, 
each with its own peculiar aspect: 

Group 1. Maintaining early interests; no better than low av- 
erage scholarship; resistance to counseling; prognosis against com- 
pletion ‘of high school. 

-Group 2. Make vocational choices, often with-much enthusi- 
asm, in seventh and eighth grade, but discard their interests com- 
pletely during ninth or tenth grades. Intelligence from all parts of 
the classification range; successful completion of high school often 
depends upon a satisfactory readjustment to new objectives; pass 
through a stage during which they are “at sea,” or “do-not see 
what good high school is going to do for them,” and so on; elimina- 
tion of former interests due to two causes: (a) a further explora- 
tion of the interest in the ninth year, accompanied by disillusion- 
ment as to its real nature, or the nature of the occupation chosen, 
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and (b) the invalidity of the interest itself. In this! case it is based | 
on the day-dream life which itself undergoes a change. The, én- 
gineering-aviation group of interests come in this category. 

Group 3. Intelligences from good to superior; at no time regis- 
ters a choice, but expresses itself as “keeping its eyes ‘open aag 
looking acount 4 





, Itis worthy of remark that an individual discarding an inter-:- 524). 


est for reason (a) in Group 2.is the most difficult to readjust. Ther” 
feeling of satisfaction he enjoyed as a result of a well-defined pur- `. 
pose in life is followed by an unsettled and purposeless attitude to- 
wards further traming. School work has no longer the appearance 
of being an achievement or a means to an end. 

Case 10. L. P. (girl): Second daughter of farmer, living in remote part 
of district; girl sullen and intractable in eighth grade. After two unsatisfactory 
years in high school, wrote: “When I first entered high school I was planning 
on being a grammar school teacher because I always liked my grammar school 
days very much. When my Freshman year was half over I realized that I was 
taking altogether the wrong course. I thought ‘What’s the use of taking these 
subjects?’ and finally I went to Mr. B and dropped two,of my subjects. When 
I thought things over my mind was changed about being a teacher and I de- 
cided to quit school at the end of the year. Mother disagreed with me... . 
so I found myself making out a [Sophomore] schedule. This [Sophomore] 
year I have been at sea about what I am going to be in the future. Sometimes 
I think I'll quit high school. Then I’d go to H—— Business College. My mind 
is still wandering and very much in doubt about my future.” At the close of 
this year she became engaged to marry, and thenceforward showed a complete 
reversal in character, with an increase in ener She i is now a candidate 


for graduation. 


This case is typical of a great many, as far as the state of mind 
revealed is concerned. 

The transition from juvenile irresponsibility to a compulsory 
wage-earning status results, of course, in entrance into vocational 
life entirely upon the basis of opportunity instead of interest. This 
compulsion is not strongly operative, however, in the group under 
observation during its middle years in high school. Its need for 
an interest is not economic. 

Students who were compelled by economic reasons to drop out 
of high school, or who did not enter, or failed to remain for other 
reasons, are already at work by this time. The common history of 
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- these cases, so far as it may be observed, is one of constant change 


between small and inconsequential jobs. There are no industries 
in the community to absorb them. Naturally there are no data 
available on the growth or change of their interests, or of the con- 
flict between interest and opportunity. 

Factors in secondary fixation—There is no evidence in the 


. -records of this school of any influence which operates to fix interest 
‘in the early years of high school. As previously indicated, the tend- 


ency Is the other way: toward the breaking down of interests pre- 


. maturely or unwisely established. The differences between rural 


elementary schools and high-school life are so great that most of 


. the attention seems to be given to adjustments to the school itself. 


Where these are not made, the pupil drops out. 
- As a rule these adjustments are completed by the close of the 


deni year, and the pupil opens a re-evaluation of his experiences 


in the light of his personal necessities. His first enthusiasm and in- 
terest in high school is dulled. Adults are impressing him with the 
idea of a “practical education;” he must commence soon to be self- 
supporting. Economic stress enters. His attention is turned again 


' to the matter of making a vocational choice. 


Students in Group 1 (p. 364) do not change their objectives, 


~ but do not follow them through. The prognosis is for a rather aim- 


less life immediately after leaving high school, followed by the ac- 
ceptance of opportunities of any type of work by the boys and 
marriage for the girls. 

, students in Group 2 seem merely to change one interest for 


‘another on the same plane of selection as before; that is, they learn 


more of the nature of the occupation previously selected and dis- 
card it for another vocation within their experience, but less well 
known. This situation occurs again and again in the records and 
may be illustrated by the following extracts from compositions: 

H. M. (boy): I wanted to be a lawyer when I entered high school, but 
during. my freshman year changed and wanted to be a doctor. 

L. M. (boy): When I first came into high school I thought I would like 
to be an athletic director. .... During the latter part of the Freshman year 
I began to think of taking up something else..... During my Sophomore 
year I began to think of being a mechanic. 
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A. M. (boy): When I entered high school I thought I would take a busi- 
ness course and get an office job. .... At present I am thinking about auto- 
mechanics and will chose the garage as a vocation. 


It must be understood that these new interests are not selected 
with any practical consideration of wages, opportunities for em- 
ployment, opportunities for advancement, advanced training, or 
other factor. They merely “like” something new, following a de-. .. 
clining interest in someting else, but this new influence causes 
them to change their courses and in other ways has a definite effect 
on them. They are inclined to rationalize the new interest. A boy 
who decided to enter bookkeeping in his Freshman year says: “I 
have a job spotted where I can go to work when I learn the busi- 
ness.” A girl, changing her objective of teaching, says, “besides, 
people have always told me I would make a good nurse.” 

Group 3—unfixed interests There remain, however, the stu- 
dents of Group 3, with a higher type of intellect, whose interests re- 
main unfixed to the later years of high school. The data on each 
student decrease as he cr she grows older and becomes more re- 
ticent and the opportunities for contact become less as the student 
leaves the grades and progresses through the departmentalized sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, certain facts recur so often and consistently 
that an outline of what is happening as regards interest may be 
drawn. Among these facts are: (1) This group is, first among all 
the groups, deriving vocational choices from fields outside of the 
experience of children. (2) These choices are related. to achieve- 
ment among people rather than achievement among and over 

The ministry is being selected, among other things. Boys are 
beginning to think of teaching (although the six hundred cases re- 
corded include no choice of teaching by boys in any grade lower 
than the eleventh). A Junior inquires about psychology as a pro- 
fession, his interest araused by “vocational guidance” advertise- 
‘ments. It is noteworthy that accounts of social welfare work fail 
to interest students below the tenth; upperclassmen of the type in- 
cluded in Group 3 become interested at once and discuss it. 

One hypothesis covers all these cases. The developing ego, 
guided by good or superior intelligence, is beginning to look for 
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larger fields. There are no choices of mechanics, agriculture, com- 
mercial occupations, etc. originating in this group in the eleventh 
and twelfth years of school. The choices that are made definitely 
are in those vocations which assume direction over the minds of 
other individuals. The extraversive type of character is at work | 
here. The retiring student of the same type of intellect has not been 
heard from.. 

Apparently something similar is taking place in the non-high- 
school group of the same age, but where the student’s interest is 
directed into social purposes, the boy of the same character on the 
streets is being led by extraversive tendencies into gang leadership 
and incipient crime. The school has some information in its files 
relating to individuals of this type who never entered high school ` 
or who dropped out of high school in the first year and later be- 
came subjects of police and juvenile court reports. The foregoing 
deduction is a fair one on the basis of these records. It may be 
added that alien homes are a frequently recorded factor in these 
cases. 

Case 11. T. M. (boy): Portuguese; parents illiterate. T. and his brother 
retarded from two to three years; expelled from eighth grade for vulgarity and 
profanity. At request of parents, counselor obtained a private tutor for them; 
they completed eighth-grade work and were granted a diploma by county 
board. Attended high school with his brother for three or four months, causing 
some difficulty in classes and making poor grades because of lack of attention 
and application. T. left of his own accord (term of 1923-24). Took leadership 
of a gang of young Portuguese and American toughs hitherto without a crime 
record, and after figuring in police-court records for various misdemeanors was 


arrested with ten others for rape. Active habits, good intellect, and extraver- 
sive tendencies all characteristics of this case. 


It seems strange that a career in the ministry and a career of 
crime, severally selected by different boys, may be ascribed to the 
same motivating forces within the personality operating at the 
same age. So far as the evidence here is concerned, however, this 
must be assumed as a reasonable deduction from the data. 


HIGHER EXTENSIONS OF CURIOSITY 


This account has described what seems to be a fixation of in- 
terest, permanently or subject to one or more revisions on the same 
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plane of choice, from the fifth to the twelfth grades. The indica- 
tion is that by the close cf the latter year a majority of individuals — 
have settled upon an interest in a given class of activities, either 
practically or impractically, in such a way as to motivate their ac- 
tions and govern decisions at critical moments. 

There remains, however, a small group of students, certainly 
not more than Io per cent of the graduating group from the eighth 
grade (and probably much less), who complete the twelfth grade 
without a fixed interest in any given subject of vocational impor- 
tance. The list of occupations which has been recorded among the 
choices of high-school students shows the entire omission of certain 
occupations (notably purely scientific occupations) which are ob- 
viously important to society. As this work is done, it is reasonable 
to suppose that in the end there are sufficient candidates for it. 

The scope of this inquiry does not include, apparently, the field 
of growth in which these choices are arrived at, but three facts, at 
least, may be deduced from the situation in the high-school years. 

1. The group remaining at college age without a fixed interest 
is altogether drawn from a single type: a well-poised (with possi- 
bly some introversive cases included), socially well-developed and 
intelligent type. Many of them occupy positions of student leader- 
ship without definitely striving to achieve it. 

2. The occupations which remain unselected are those of pure 
science, research work of all types, and other work which is carried 
on as a result of what we call intellectual curiosity. 

3. The questioning and observation of adult individuals en- 
gaged in that type of work lead to the conclusion that interest is not 
fixed at all in the specific line of endeavor, but takes in a wide range 
of subjects, concentrating on one only to the extent of vocational 
necessity. 

In rare cases it seems possible to detect in individuals in the 
eighth grade a type of mind and interest combined which may be 
supposed to be the basis for a later intellectual curiosity. It is rea- 
sonable to hope for a technique of observation which may lead to 
the detection of this type of intellect in advance of its full develop- 
ment. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Naturally it is difficult to tabulate material of this sort, and the 
facts cannot be placed in sharp relief. Yet the continuous repeti- 
tion of certain experiences indicates that the fixation of interests 
takes place under conditions which are observable or which may be 
predicted. The following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. A fixed interest is derived from the struggle of the personal- 
ity in and with its own environment. 

2. Early fixation, an abnormal condition apparently coexistent 
only with low intelligence, or low average intelligence, is the result 
of egoistic reactions to pleasurable experiences, or shock; is. more 
frequent among girls than boys; leads to fixed ambitions to become 
teachers, doctors, etc. 

3. Normal fixation, in intellects from good to inferior, uE 
place close to the age of fourteen and deals with occupations within 
the experience of the individual; selection is based on real or fan- 
cied achievement or on occupations leading to escape from disliked 
conditions equally common among girls and boys; leads to choices 
in agriculture, teaching, mechanics, law, engineering, commercial 
work, etc.; subject to later change on same basis of selection. 

4. Secondary fixation based on strong egoistic desires; usually 
coupled with extraversive characteristics and good intellects; man- 
ifested between sixteen and nineteen years of age; leads to occu- 
pations including the ministry, social service, politics, crime. 

5. Unfixed interest usually indicative of intellectual curiosity 
leading to work in pure science or other types of research, or work 
allied to those subjects. 
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And when politics are subordinated to morzlity, as in Comte’s sys- 
tem, the individual cannot be conceived of as something apart, but 
only as an organic member of the Great Society. Then the concept 
of “duty” will replace that of “rights.” Again, the.separation of 
powers into legislative and executive, which the Revolution prized 
so highly, must go into the discard. It is only a metaphysical form- 
ulation, a “vicious empirical reflection” of the zreat separation be- 
tween the spiritual and temporal powers brought forward in the 
Middle Ages, and has no place in the political theory of a scientific, 
industrial age. Concentration of power is the watchword of the 
new age. The same judgment must be prcnounced upon that car- 
dinal principle of democracy, the sovereignty of the people. It does 
little more than replace the arbitrariness of xings with the arbi- 
trariness of peoples; both are subjective and metaphysical. Comte 
seemed to take especial dzlight in devitalizing -he concept of politi- 
cal authority. Through the working of the law of social evolution, 
passing from militarism to industrialism, the right of the state to 
command will be slowly transformed into the duty of the state to 
direct. Not fighting, but production, is the goal of the scientific age. 
In an age of peace the province of government is peculiarly the di- 
rection of material affairs. It is only in a military age, Comte 
thought, that government has a right to exercise its power in the 
form of command. Hence the authoritarian state, equipped with 
legal sovereignty, commanding its subjects to obey, is a remnant of 
the old feudal and military régime from which Comte hoped to 
rescue the world by means of his new spiritual power. The pas- 
sage in which he contrasts the ancient with the modern régime is 
well worth quoting in full: “In the ancient régime the people were 
regimented by their chiefs; in the new they are combined with 
them. On the part of military chieftains there was command; on 
the part of captains of industry there is anly direction. In the first 
case the people were subjects; in the second they are assoctates.’”* 
This is, in effect, a denial of the principle of political authority. It 
is a purely objective conception. There exists, according to it, no 
subjective right of sovereignty attaching to a state person; there 


1 Op. at., “Append. Gen.” IV, 39. Italics in the original. 
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are anes pertaining to‘the material order, and there are objec- 
tive rights of direction pertaining to those who are placed in case 
of the material order. 

In this scheme of things liberty becomes a “moral and ‘social 
product. It does not rest upon either individual or political rights, 
for the very good reason that they do not exist. Liberty is based 
upon social function. Each individual.has a productive function 
to perform, and no power can legitimately interfere with the per- 
formance of that function. Hence the individual is not free because 
he is an individual; he is free because he is a member of the collec- 
tivity and has a work to do which presupposes freedom. This is a 
purely objective conception of liberty. Positivism attempts to 
reconcile independence with co-operation, assuring true liberty by 
postulating obedience only to objective laws, entirely disengaged 
from subjective will. Man is no longer a slave to man. He obeys no 
will as such. He is constrained only by natural laws of economic 
necessity, modifiable to a certain extent by conscious direction. 
Furthermore, liberty is guaranteed by the subjection of politics to 
morality. Rights are replaced by duties, and in the universal reci- 
procity of obligations thus established there is no danger of a loss 
of freedom. Moral government is a protection against political 
oppression. Perhaps arbitrary will cannot be entirely ruled out, 
but its scope can be reduced by subjecting social phenomena to 
natural laws. Thus Comte’s conception of freedom was not unlike 
that of the Greeks, to whom participation in public affairs was lib-. 
erty. Comte believed that participation in the functions of the col- 
lectivity constitutes liberty. To be free is to be a member of a so- 
cial organism which itself is free and independent. There is no 
freedom apart from society, nor is there any freedom against so- 
ciety, but freedom is to be found only in and through society. This 
is the organic theory of liberty after the manner of Auguste Comte. 

Concretely, the direction of temporal affairs in the new indus- 
trial society of Comte’s making would be lodged in the hands of 
industrial chiefs. This would be in accordance with the principle 
that the classes which constitute the elements of power in a new ré- 
gime are alone capable of organizing and directing the affairs of 
the new order. No revolution would be necessary, Comte thought, 
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The intellectuals who broke with Comte when he began to 
bring forward his idea of a new spiritual power did not fail to ac- 
cuse him of despotism, and others have echoed the accusation. In 
the light of the preceding sketch it is now possible to examine this 
charge. The distinction which Comte draws between the spiritual 
and temporal power must be borne in mind, because his system 
might eventuate in a spiritual despotism, without at the same time 
eventuating in a temporal despotism. On the face of it Comte com- 
mits himself to a concentration of power: moral power concen- 
trated in the hands of women, intellectual power concentrated in 
the hands of priests and savants, and material power concentrated 
in the hands of big industrials. But these diverse series of power 
are not mutually independent. Comte envisages a certain system 
of checks. Between the series of the temporal and spiritual powers 
there is bound to be a certain antagonism. On the one hand, the 
spiritual power, represented by the priests of humanity, women 
and proletarians,-will engage in a struggle with the temporal power, 
composed of the representatives of big business. The moral power 
will serve as a protection against the incipient despotism of the 
temporal power. Morality imposes upon entrepreneurs and work- 
ers alike mutual duties conformed to reciprocal obligations. The 
absence of superimposed authority, and the large place given to 
scientific capacity and actually demonstrated ability in manage- 
= ment, combine to protect the temporal order against despotism. 
Moreover, the sociocratic régime subjects every species of control 
to objective, natural laws. All must conform to the law of solidar- 
ity and co-operation. Production is to be a work of collaboration. 
From the humblest workman to the richest manufacturer and most 
skilled engineer, all are participants and associates. Science and 
skill and co-operation will go far toward eliminating the “govern- 
ment of men,” and replacing it with the “government of things.” 

Is this despotism? Is it a reign of caprice and personal will? - 
Comte meant it to be a reign of science and industrial capacity, 
based upon experience and demonstration, following natural and 
social laws. Practically, a sociocratic régime might be despotic, but 
it would be so in spite of its principles, and not in accordance with 
them. If there should be despotism at all, it would probably be on 
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the side of the spiritual power; and yet the law of that power is so- 
clability and solidarity. Surely it was the intention of Comte soto - 
purge the temporal power of caprice and personal arbitrariness, 
subjecting it to economic and sociological laws, that it would be lit- 
tle more than expert economic administration. He denied the doc- 
trine oi the state person and political sovereignty. He denied the 
right of government based upon a subjective hierarchy of wills. He 
cast overboard all the old cargo of political rights and political au- 
thority. His new régime was to be functional, objective, co-opera- 
tive; it was to be characterized by scientific and technical direction 
of material forces. Capacity and efficiency were to be the open ses- 
ame to advancement. If this be despotism, it is the despotism of 
doing things right. 

Echoing and re-echoing through contemporary criticisms of 
democracy and of the state itself, the social ideas of Auguste Comte, 
and his master Saint-Simon, rise and swell to the volume of a chor- 
us. Men as far apart in their thinking as Charles Maurras, leading 
royalist of France, and M. Jouhaux, the head and front of the 
French syndicalist movement, agree that democracy is a failure; 
that it is negative, divisive, incompetent, and despotic. Maurras 
would change the form of government and improve its processes; 
Jouhaux would abolish the political state in toto, substituting for it 
a sort of economic federalism founded upon a decentralized and 
corporative system of lebor unions. Both are realistic in their atti- 
tude toward social problems. They believe that science and expert- 
discussions. Of the twa, Léon Jouhaux is more indebted to Saint- 
Simon and Auguste Comte. The “administration of things,” which 
is central in the program of French syndicalism, comes down by di- 
rect line from Proudhon and Saint-Simon. All the critics of democ- 
racy are realists. They are impatient of the mouth-filling phrases 
of revolution—equality, liberty, fraternity, and the sovereignty of 
the people. They demand technique and efficiency. They wish re- 
sults. They would have the world governed by engineers. In a 
word, the desideratum is practically identical with Comte’s “‘gov- 
ernment of things.” 

Among contemporary political theorists there is a group which 
attacks the unified sovereign state, and in the name of pluralism 
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reduces the state to ‘the feral of a privaie-law corporation, or even i 
. dissolves it into a simple relationship of the governors and the 


governed. In effect the political state is pulled down from its high _ | 


pedestal and grouped alongside ‘other social institutions, such as ` 
the church, the corporation, and the labor union. It has no prior 
claim to obedience, and in a conflict of loyalties may come out a 
bad second or worse. This political dissolvent, called pluralism, is 
+ suggested by the phenomenal growth in recent years of associations 
and societies for mutual aid and protection. The enormous devel- 
opment of corporations, some of them even challenging sovereign- 
ty, has led to a re-examination of the nature of the state in the light 
of prevailing economic and social conditions. This has resulted in 
a new political realism that is skeptical toward traditional political 
concepts, such as rights, sovereignty, and law. It has a marked 
orientation toward social interdependence, social functions, and. 
public service. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous example of the new political 
_réalism is the theory of Léon Duguit, dean of the faculty of law in 
the University of Bordeaux. Duguit repudiates entirely the doctrine 
of “rights,” substituting social functions for rights. It is reminis- 
cent of Auguste Comte. Duguit is impatient of metaphysical and 
subjective speculation in the realm of politics, and avowedly seeks 
a realistic and positive method. He dispenses with the doctrine of 
sovereignty, and subjects government to a rule of law based upon 
social interdependence. His angle of approach, his method, and his 
general conclusions closely resemble those of another Frenchman, 
the founder of modern social science. Somewhere Duguit says that 
his system of objective rights was formulated beforé he had read 
Comte’s Politique Positive, but surely his thinking has been pro- 
foundly influenced by positivism. He quotes Comte with sympathy 
and approval, and says, “Our doctrine is-thus realistic and posi- 
tive. 198 

And so it has come to pass that among critics of democracy and 
among political theorists there has sprung up a revival of realism 
and positivism. It has taken the form of an attempt to reduce gov- 
ernment to a science, and to go behind jural forms in search of an 
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underlying law of social solidarity. The net result has been to de- 
vitalize old political concepts and reduce the state to a subor- 
dinate position in the new social order. Economic forces are given 
' precedence, and the professional politician has been asked to va- 
cate in favor of a council of capitalists, engineers, workers, pro- 
ducers, consumers, and even a few representatives of the state, 
which shall conceive of government ‘as the scientific direction of 
all the material forces at the disposal of the collectivity. H. G. 
Wells sums it all up when he says that the po_itician is the wrong 
man to look to for help in the new scheme of things, which will not 
be a “world kingdom, nor world empire, nor a world state, but a 
world business organization.” It is a dream, but not a new one. ` 
In their protest and in their program the builders of the new state 
are enormously indebted to Auguste Comte, even though they 
know it not. They may ignore his spiritual power, and avoid the 
pitfalls of his dictatorships, but in their aversion for metaphysical 
vaporizing, in their desire to relate political forms to underlying 
. social and economic conditions, in the high value which they place 
upon science and technique, and above all, in the supreme impor- 
tance which they attach to economic production, they return again 
and again to the founder of modern social science, to him who is 
still the inspiration of all who would reduce social choas to order, 
and impart to social forces the drive of progress: Auguste Comte. 
To him the founders and builders of the new state must and do 
return. 
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ABSTRACT 


The paper studies quantitatively some of the characteristics of the American 
and foreign leaders of labor and radical movements, and some of the correlations 
between the phenomena of leadership and various conditions, The study is based on 
about 1,600 biographies of the leaders. The principal conclusions reached are - 
summed up at the end of the paper, in its “Summary.” 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The purposes of this study are threefold: first, to find some cf 
the characteristics of most of the American leaders and a group of 
the leaders of labor and radical movements in foreign countries; 
second, to understand some features of today’s labor movement; . 
third, to give some tentative correlations between certain condi- 
tions and the phenomenon of leadership generally. The study is 
based entirely on The American Labor Who’s Who for 1925, edited 
‘by Solon de Leon in collaboration with Irma C. Hayssen ‘and Grace 
Poole. The following data and quotations from the book will indi- 
cate to the reader to what extent it is suitable as a basis for a study 
of labor leaders: 

Of biographical handbooks of one sort or another there have been many. 
The persons interested in the progress of American life in general, of women, 
of the medical profession, of the bar, of corporation directors, or of leaders in 
social life, could turn to the appropriate Who’s Who, directory, or register. 
For the labor movement, the most significant development of modern life, no 
such reference work has existed. This deficiency the present volume attempts 
to overcome. Effort has been made to collect the important biographical data 
on the outstanding figures in trade unionism, labor politics, workers’ education, 
labor defense, co-operation, progressive farmers’ groups, and related move- 
ments throughout the nation. 
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The book contains 1,302 biographies of persons prominent in 
American labor and radical movements, and 329 biographies of 
persons prominent in labor, radical, socialist, and communist move- 
ments abroad, principally in European countries. Of 1,302 Ameri- 
can leaders, 739 are prominent in the American Federation of La- 
bor and affiliated bodies; 111 are prominent in independent labor 
unions, including railway brotherhoods; 199 are prominent as or- 
zanizers and workers in the following political parties: Conference 
- for Progressive Political Action, 15; Farm-Labor Party, 19; Jew- 
“sh Socialist Labor Party (Poale Zion), 4; Socialist Labor Party, 
15; Socialist Party, 103; Workers’ Party, 43. The remainder are 
prominent in miscellaneous activities, directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the labor movement, as impartial arbitrators, workers 
in co-operative movements, in farmers’ organizations, in labor 
banking, labor defense, labor legislation, and labor law administra- 
tion, in the League for Industrial Democracy, in Negro progress, in 
workers’ education and insurance, in research and investigation of 
Jabor problems, and finally in radical political movements and in 
writing and publication of works rightly cr wrongly associated 
with the labor cause. 

The leaders in foreign countries represent principally the lead- 
ers of radical, socialist, communist, syndicalist, and revolutionary 
movements. 

It follows that the book is a register of the persons prominent 
in the labor movement in America, together with the persons prom- 
inent in radical, socialist, communist, and revolutionary move- 
nents. This “mixture” seems to lead to an undue emphasis on the 
radical, socialist, communist, and revolutionary characteristics of 
the leaders of American labor proper. This is to be kept in mind in 
an interpretation of the further data. Nevertheless, in our opinion, 
tais onesidedness does not invalidate the book as a basis for a study 
of the leaders of American labor. The bulk of the biographies con- 
cerning the American leaders is of persons really prominent in la- 
bor unions, and a pronounced majority of the rest have been, at 
least indirectly, connected with the labor movement. Finally, every- 
body knows that the modern labor movement has been closely con- 
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nected with these various radical movements. For this reason, and 

in view of the fact that the leaders in foreign countries are tabu- 
lated separately from the American leaders, the book, in spite of 
the mentioned onesidedness, may serve as a comparatively satis- 
factory basis for a study of the American labor leaders. 

The leaders in foreign countries to some extent also represent 
-the leaders of foreign, especially of European, labor, because a ma- 
jority of them have. been in fact closely connected with the labor 
movement in those countries. It is well known that the modern Eu- 
ropean labor movement has been intimately connected with rad- 
ical, socialist, communist, and revolutionary movements in Euro- 
pean countries. We may deplore the connection, but as a fact it is 
‘beyond doubt. Therefore, though the foreign leaders have primar- 
ily been the leaders in the foreign radical and other political move- 
ments, nevertheless, they also have been the leaders in the labor 
movement. In brief, the picture given by the book is likely to be 
onesided to some extent, but its essential traits seem to reflect the 
reality not quite wrongly. Keeping in mind its onesidedness, the 
book may serve for the discussed purposes. 

We have taken all the biographies given in the book, but as 
some of them do not contain anything but the name, they had to be 
omitted. Not all items are given in these biographies; one item is 
given in a part of the biographies and is not given in another part. 
This explains why the number of cases in regard to different items 
differs in our study. Nevertheless, the number of the cases for the 
majority of the items studied is large enough to be ieee e of 
the whole group in the book. 

One remark more: We wanted to ascertain whether or not 
there are some differences between the leaders of a greater and a 
smaller caliber. As a basis for this discrimination we considered 
the individuals mentioned in Who’s Who in America as bigger or 
national labor leaders, and those not mentioned as of lesser impor- 
tance. It is certain that this criterion is far from being perfect. To 
some extent, however, it serves and makes our choice free from our 
personal bias. | : 

The results of the study are as follows: 


\ 
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- H. PLACE OF BIRTH AND PRESENT RESIDENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
LABOR LEADERS 


Table I suggests the following conclusions: 

1. The fertility of the census areas in the production of labor . 
leaders per population has been very different. The first place has 
belonged to Pacific; the second, to West North-Central; the third, 
to Mountain; the fourth, to East North-Central; the fifth, to Mid- 
dle Atlantic; the sixth, to New England; the seventh, to South At- 
lantic; the eighth, to West South-Central; the last, to East South- 
Central. This shows that though the least industrialized areas have 
produced the least number of the leaders per population, neverthe- 
less, the most industrialized areas have not produced the greatest 
number of the leaders per population. In other words, as far as it 
is possible to take the areas as a unit, they do not exhibit a con- 
spicuous correlation between the degree of industrialization and 
urbanization of an area and the number of the leaders born per its 
population. 

2. Column V shows the rank of each area in the number of 
farmer-leaders born within it per its population in the same year . 
1880. From the data we see that Middle Atlantic, East North-Cen- 
tral, and South Atlantic have exactly the same rank in the produc- 
tion of farmer-leaders which they have in the production of labor 
leaders. West North-Central, East South-Central, West South- 
Central, and Mountain have a rank in the production of farmer- 
leaders nearest to their ranks in the production of labor leaders. 
Only the ranks of New England and Pacific in two series are very 
different; both areas have first rank in production of the leaders of 
one type, and sixth of the other type. It is interesting to note again 
that the most industrialized area, New. England, holding the first 
place in production of farmer-leaders, occupies only the sixth place 
in the production of labor leaders, while an area less industrialized, 
especially in 1880, Pacific, occupies the first place in production of 
labor leaders and sixth in that of farmer leaders. Mountain was in 
1880 one of the least industrialized areas, and yet Mountain occu- 
pies the third place in production of labor leaders, and holds the sec- 
ond place in that of farmer-leaders. In a similar way, the predomi- 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Grand Total ....| 1,160 





* Computed according to Fourteenth Census of the United States, pp. 613-615, Vol. I, Washington 
1922. The data of eao ere M kra pone TLE oe ayc of ee about 4 and this census is the 


nearest of the le ones. Data concerning -Leaders are taken from P. So and C. C. Zimmer- 
man, Farmer- sof the United Siates of America, Table V. 
*+ Residing in the United States. 
t Residing in foreign countries. 


t Native population in 1880 per 1 native-born leader. 

$ Forelgn-born population in 1880 per 1 foreign-born leader. 
|! Native-born population in 1920 per 1 native-born leader. 
q Foreign-born population in ro20 per 1 foreign-born leader. 


nantly rural (in 1880) West North Central area occupies second 
place in the production of labor leaders, and holds the third place in 
that of farm-leaders. These facts seem to suggest that the ratio of 
labor or farmer-leaders produced by an-area is far from being en- 
tirely determined by its predominant urban or rural character. Side 
by side with this factor, the factor of selection seems to have been 
operating in the production of the type and the number of the lead- 
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ers of either kind. Only through its admission doestit $ seem f possible 
to explain the facts indicated above, i.e., that some Of the most in- 
dustrialized areas have produced fewer labor leaders than the less 
industrialized, and fewer labor leaders than farmer-leaders. The 
same is true in regard to the number and the type of leaders pro- 
duced by the most rural areas. 

Finally, the table shows that some of the areas ; occupy high 
rank in the production of the leaders of either type (and also in the 
. production of leaders in science, literature, arts, industry, and 
finances) ,* while some areas, like East South-Central, West South- 
Central, and South Atlantic occupy low places in almost all these 
respects. One of the factors responsible for the low ranks of thesé 
areas is probably the considerable percentage of Negro population 
in the total population of these areas. 

3. Column VI shows the rank of the areas according to the - 
number of the population per one leader residing. The rank of 
seven of the nine areas in this respect is either identical or nearest 
to their rank in the number of leaders born within the areas. But 
in the case of the Middle Atlantic and West North-Central areas, 
we have a conspicuous difference. West North-Central, while hold- 
ing the second rank in the production of the leaders, has only the 
seventh place in the number of the leaders residing per population. 
This suggests that it has produced a greater number of the leaders 
than it “uses,” and that from this area there has been a migration 
- of the leaders to other pars of the United States. Middle Atlantic, 
on the contrary, “uses” a considerably greater number of leaders 
_ than were born within it. It ranks second in the number of the 
leaders residing there, while in the number of the leaders born it is 
only the fifth. This suggests that it has been attracting a consid- 
erable number of the leaders born in other parts of the United 
States.and abroad. The Middle Atlantic area has been the center of 
an influx of the leaders, while West North-Central has been the ° 
center of an “exodus” of the leaders. ' 

Comparison of the areas per number of labor leaders residing 

*See McKeen J. Cattell, American Men of Science, 2d ed, pp. 554-58; E. L. 


` Clarke, American Men of Letters, p. 48, New York, 1916, and P. Sorokin, “Amer- 
iaa Millionaires and Multimillionaires,” Journal of Social Forces, TIJ, 634. 
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per poptldtion’ with that of farmer-leaders residing per population 
(columns: VI and VII) shows that with the exception of New Eng- 
land, the ranks of the areas in these respects are either the same or 
a nearest one. Only New England shows a conspicuous difference, 
as it is first in the number of farmer-leaders residing and is the fifth 
in the number of the labor leaders residing per population. The ex- 
aie or meaning of this fact I leave to the reader. 

4. The next important point is that 32.7 per cent foreign-born 
leaders are among American leaders studied. From all viewpoints 
this percentage is exceedingly high. The foreign-born population 
composed 13.3 per cent in 1880 and 13.2° per cent in 1920 of the 
total population of the United States. From this standpoint, the 
foreign-born population have furnished a two-and-a-half times 
higher quota of the labor leaders, in comparison with the quota of 
the foreign population in the total populatior. of the United States. 
The conclusion remains valid if we compare the percentage of the 
gainfully engaged foreign-born population ten years of age and 
over to the total gainfully engaged population of America ten years 
of age and over. In 1920 the foreign-born composed 18.6 per cent, 
in 1910, 20.5 per cent, of the total population of America gainfully 
engaged in all occupations at the age of ten years and over.* These 
figures are again considerably lower than the foregoing 32.7 per 
cent of the foreign-born labor leaders in the United States. We have 
to conclude that the foreign-born population have given a propor- 
tion of labor and radical leaders far above its quota to the popula- 
tion of the United States. In so far as the leaders are the qualified 
persons, this strongly suggests that the immigrants to this country 
have been a positively selected group. This conclusion stands even 
if we take the labor leaders of national reputations or higher caliber 
(see above for the meaning given to this term). Of 82 such leaders, 
17, or 20.7 per cent, are foreign-born. The percentage is lower than | 
that of all foreign-born labor leaders, but it is higher than the per- 
centage of the foreign-born population in the United States, or of 


~ * Fourteenth Census of the United States, LH, 613-15. 


“Immigrants and Their Children, “Census Monographs” (Washington, 1927), 
VU, 273, 274. 
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the foreign-born population gainfully engaged in all occupations in 
America.’ 

5. The next conclusion suggested by the foregoing percentage 
of the foreign-born leaders is that they are an American product in 
a less degree than are the leaders of American farmers, scientists, 
captains of industry and finances. The'leaders studied are more 
- cosmopolitan in their origin. 

6. The 356 foreign-born leaders were born in the following 
countries: Russia, 80; England and Wales, 46; Germany, 36; 
Canada, 24; Italy, 23; Ireland, 22; Poland, 22; Finland, 13; Hun- 
gary, 11; Norway, 11; Sweden, 9; and Scotland, 8; all the other 
countries have even fewer leaders born within them. The figures 
given in Table II indicate which of these countries have contrib- 
uted a quota of leaders of the American labor and radical move- 
ment, and American science, industry, and finances, above or below 
the quota of the immigrants born in these countries. 

The figures show that Russia, England, Wales, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Norway, and Scotland have contributed a higher, while all the 
other countries have contributed a lower, quota of the labor and 
radical leaders than the percentage of the immigrants from these 
countries among the total foreign-born population of the United 
States. Among the first group of the countries an especially con- 
spicuous place is occupied by Russia and England with Wales; 

* That the foreign-born population has kept its own in production of leaders in 
various fields of activity in American is confirmed by other data. The percentage of 
the foreign-born leaders among the farmers of the United States is 8.2, while for- 
eign-born population composes 8.5 per cent of all gainfully engaged in agriculture, 
forestry, and animal husbandry in the United States in 1920, Among the leading 
American men of science, the percentage of the foreign-born scientists was, in 1910, 
12.7, while the per cent of the foreign-born population engaged in professional serv- 
ice—the nearest comparable group—was 12.0 per cent in 1910. Among the deceased 
generation of American multimillionaires, the percentage of the foreign-born was 
13.3; among the living generation of the multimillionaires it is 8.3 per cent. These 
data are either near or above the quota of the foreign-born population in a corre- 
sponding occupational pursuit or in the total population of the United States. As 
- far as leadership is a criterion of the ability of a population, the foreign-born im- 
migrants to America have kept their quota in the production of the American 
leaders quite successfully. This in its turn suggests that all in all the immigrants to 
the United States have been a positively selected group. The above data are taken 


from Cattell, American Men of Science; Sorokin, American Millionaires; Sorokin 
and Zimmerman, Farmer-Leaders; and from Immigrants and Their Children, p. 273. 
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among the second group, by Italy and Sweden. The conspicuous 
place of Russia is due principally to the Russian-born Jews who 
composed the bulk of the immigration from Russia in the period up 
to 1920. Concerning the quota of the foreign-born leaders of Amer- 
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*I anlai aii Their Children, p. 74 

t Cattel, op. cth, p. 555. 

t Sorokin, American Millionaires, pD. 633 
ican science, industry, and finances, the rank of the countries is 
different. Canada, England, Germany, and Scotland occupy the 
highest ranks in this respect, while Russia and other countries have 
contributed a quota of leaders below or about the quota of the im- 
migrants to the United States from these countries. 


IN. PLACE OF BIRTH AND PRESENT RESIDENCE OF THE LABOR 
AND RADICAL LEADERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Of 253 leaders whose birthplaces could be ascertained, 50 were 
born in England, 26 in Russia, 22 in Germany, 16 in Canada, 15 in 
Scotland, 14 in Netherlands, r2 in France, 12 in Belgium, 11 in 
Sweden, ro in Mexico, 8 in Austria, 7 in Czechoslovakia, 7 in Den- 
mark; the remainder, in other foreign countries. Of 297 leaders 
whose residence could be ascertained, 54 reside in England, 49 in 
Canada, 35 in Russia, 26 in Germany, 17 in Netherlands, 14 in Bel- 
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gium, 13 in Sweden, 14 in Denmark, 13 in France, 12 in Czechoslo-.. 
vakia, 12 in Mexico; all the others reside in a smaller number in 
other countries. The countries which have “borrowed” labor and > 
radical leaders in a conspicuous proportion from other countries 
are Russia, Canada, Denmark, Czechoslovakia. The countries 
which “loaned” the leaders to other countries in a considerable 
number are: Scotland, Austria, India, and Rumania. These data 
are, however, very incidental, and at best may be taken only as 
very tentative. 


IV. THE CITY AND THE.COUNTRY IN PRODUCTION OF LABOR 
AND RADICAL LEADERS 
| Table ITI gives corresponding data about the American leaders. 
The table shows that absolutely and relatively, to the percent- 


k TABLE HI | 





* See Farm Populaitons of the Uniied States, Census Monographs (Washington, 1920), No. VI. 

+ Percentage of the population in places of below 4,000, called “rural” in the census of 1880. 

$ Percentage af the popùlation in places of above 4,000, called “urban” in the census of 1880. 
§ Farm population computed. i 

|| Population with the exception of farm population. 


age of the population of these communities in the total population 
of the United States in 1880, the urban communities produced a_ 
greater number of the leaders than the rural communities. This 
agrees with the data concerning the quota of the American men of 
science, literature, and notable persons produced by the city and 
the country. It disagrees, however, with the quota of the farmer- 
leaders produced by the city and the country in America. The dis- 

“See the RE wòrks of Cattell snd Clarke; S. Visher, “A Study of the 


‘Type of the Place of Birth and of the Occupation of Fathers of Subjects of Sketches 
in Who’s Wko in America,” American Journal of Sociology, XXX, 551-57. 
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agreement is, however, natural, and points at the influence of en- 
vironment in determining the concrete form of leadership assumed 
by the people brought up and engaged in an urban or industrial, 
and a rural environment. It is interesting to note that the quota of 
the rural population in the production of national labor leaders is 
conspicuously higher than in the production of the ordinary lead- 
ers. Just the opposite is true of the cities from 2,500 to 5,000. That 
this is not accidental is apparent, inasmuch as the quota of national 
leaders furnished by farmers is higher than the quota of ordinary 
leaders furnished by them (see further). 


V. SEX OF THE LEADERS 


Table IV shows the sex of the leaders. The data are in agree- 
ment with practically all the studies of leaders in various fields of — 


TABLE IV 
ALL AMERICAN NATIONAL AMERICAN | LEADERS IN FOREIGN 
LEADERS COUNTRIES 
SEX OF LEADERS 
Males. ......seessesesse. 1,139 | 93.6 
Females...............6. 79 6.4 
Bothi; Pe eds irria I,224 | 100.0 





activity. All these studies give an insignificant percentage of female 
leaders in science, literature, arts, money-making, farmer-leaders, 
and so on. The percentage of the female leaders in the table is a 
little higher than that obtained in other studies of leaders (5.3 per 
cent among British men of genius from the jourth to the nineteenth 
cenury; 1.8 per cent among prominent American scientists; 3.2 per 
cent among farmer-leaders of the United States). It is interesting 
to note that the percentage of female labor-leaders in America is 
higher than in Europe; among the big American leaders it is higher 
than among the small‘ones. This disagrees with the data obtained 
by Cattell concerning prominent Americar men of science, and by 
the writer and Zimmerman concerning the farmer-leaders in Amer- 
ica. In these studies the percentage of the female leaders decreases 
as we pass from small leaders to big ones. 
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VI. FREQUENCY OF AGE DISTRIBUTION AMONG LEADERS 


Table V depicts frequency of age distribution among the lead- 
ers studied. The table shows that up to 25 years‘of age there are 
only 7, or 0.6 per cent, of the leaders, and none among the national 
American or foreign leaders. This means that the chances to be- 
come a labor or radical leader under 25 years of age are practically 
nil, This agrees with the data concerning American farmer-leaders 
and leaders in other fields of activity where the leading position is 
not inherited. Insignificant also are the chances to become a leader 







TABLE V 
ALL AMERICAN Bro AMERICAN LEADERS IN FOREIGN 
LEADERS LEADERS 
Asx GROUPE Z 
Number tage| Number {Percentage} Number | Percentage 
Up 00: 255.2.3.csta cine ees 7 9.6 o o -0 

e ara a PE AE TE E EE E 3I 2,8 O o 2.2 
Klean T. E EE 1o08 | 9.8 I I.2 5.5 
BEA 3G A A dee N 164 14.9 4 4.8 13.1 
naa: T. 55 eure Reon Cee eee « 209 18.9 II I3.I . 13.9 
BS-A0 E EE T ee eeess r65 15.0 I5 17.9 17.5 
BO 54s E EPE IAP 162 14.7 18 21.4 16.1 
BRAG PE ane peewee sak 131 II.g 12 14.3 12.4 
E EEIT Gia ETE 52 4.7 5 5-9 11.3 
C800 i655 bs ge grew ees 49 4.4 14 16.6 4.4 

yo and more............. 25 2.3 4 4.8 3.6 -> 
Tora eruan tea T,103 | 100.0 84 100.0 100.0 


at an age below 29 years. Climbing to leadership requires time to 
show the capacity or talent of a potential leader, and the majority 
of the potential leaders succeed in doing this only at the age of 35 or 
40 years. The table shows that more-than 70 per cent of the leaders 
are between 35 and 59 years. This again agrees with the modal 
ages of the leaders in other fields of activity. Finally, the data 
show that the national American leaders and the leaders in foreign 
countries, selected more severely than the small American leaders, 
are somewhat older, as the percentage of the more mature ages 
among them is ‘greater than among the total group of the American 
leaders. This again points to the fact that a somewhat longer time 
is necessary for becoming a big leader than for becoming a “small” 
leader.” ran 


' Seo a general theory of a correlation between the age and social position in 
P. Sorokin, Social Mobility (New York, 1927), chaps. XVU-XIX. 
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VII. SOCIO-OCCUPATIONAL STATUS CF THE FATHERS 
OF THE LEADERS 


Table VI shows from what social and occupational strata the 
leaders studied are recruited. Socio-occupational classes are based 
upon the Barr scale for occupational intelligence and the Taussig 
industrial classification. The first class represents the qualified 
professional, managerial, and big business classes. The second rep- 
resents the officials and less qualified professional, managerial, and 
business classes. The third class embraces clerical, small official, 
small commercial occupational groups, end the more qualified 
skilled labor classes. The.fourth class includes the skilled occupa- 


TABLE VI 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF THE FATHERS OF THE LEADERS 


ALL AMERICAN NATIONAL AMERICAN | LEADERS IN FOREIGN 
LEADERS LZADERS OUNTRIES 





* Farmers are included in other groups. 


tional groups; the fifth, the semiskilled; the sixth, the unskilled oc- 
` cupational groups. For a successful performance of the occupa- 
tions of the first class, the highest intelligence is supposed to be nec- 
essary. As we proceed from the first to the sixth class, less and less 
intelligence is required.* We separated farmers from the fourth 
group in the Barr-Taussig scale and made a special classification 
for them in order to determine specifically their réle in a produc- 
‘tion of labor leaders. 

The table suggests the following conclusions, which are essen- 
tially in agreement with all studies of leadership.® First, the per- 
centage of the ordinary labor leaders who came from Classes I and 

8 See a detailed description of this classification and the occupations in each of 
the six classes in L. Terman, Genetic Studies of Genins, I (1925), pp. 66~72. 

° See the data and literature in P. Sorokin, Social Mobility, chap. XT. 
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II is 23.2, while the proportion of these classes in the total poputa- 
tion of the United States gainfully engaged in occupational pursuit 
was in 1880 about 8.4 per cent. This means that these classes 
have given a percentage of the leaders three times as great as the 
percentage of these classes in the occupational population in 188o. 
` Their share of nationally recognized leaders, which is 46.3 per cent, 
is five times greater than the percentage of these classes in the ac- 
cupational population of the United States in 1880. It is well 
known that the greatest leaders of labor and radical movement, like 
Karl Marx, F. Engels, F. Lassal, R. Owen, L. Blanc, J. Jaures, P. 
Kropotkin, M. Bakunin, V. Lenin, and so on in an overwhelming 
majority, came from classes I and I.“ The bigger the leaders, the 
greater is the proportion contributed by upper classes, I and IT. 
This rule is confirmed by the above data. They show also that 
Classes I and II, contributing according to country from 60 to go 
per cent of all the biggest leaders of science, literature, art, states- 
manship, inventions, religion, industry, and finances and so on,” 
still continue to supply a quota of labor and radical leaders several 


times greater than the quota of these classes in the total popula- 


tion. l 

The proportion of the leaders furnished by the classes of semi- 
skilled^and unskilled labor (V and VI) is only 9.4 per cent of all 
ordinary leaders and 1.5 per cent of nationally recognized labor 


' leaders. The percentage of these classes in the total occupational 


population of the United States in 1880 was about 40 per cent. 
‘Thus they have contributed a share of common labor leaders four 


* An exact computation of the percentage of each of the above six occupational 
classes is impossible on the basis of the data of the census of 1880. The figures given 
in the text are to be taken as approximate. However, the probable error in the 
given percentage of Classes I and II scarcely exceeds x to z per cent; in regard to 
the given percentage of other classes, with the exception of the farmer class, for 


which the data are accurate,.the probable error is no greater than 5 per cent. Grant- - 


ing such an error is made, it does not change at all the character of the conclusions 
given in the text. Computation is made from The Thirteenth Census of the United 
States (1910), IV, 54-56, Occupation Statistics, Table 15. See also A. Hansen, “In- 
dustrial Classes in the United States in 1920,” Journal of American Statistical As- 
sociation, XVIL, 504. 


* See Robert Michels, Political Parties (New York, 1915), pp. 239 ff., 253 ff. 
"See the data in Sorokin, Social Mobility, chap. xii. 
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times less, and a share of nationally recognized labor leaders twen- . 
ty-five times less, than the quota of these classes in the population 
of 1880. Similar is the picture given by these classes in Europe as 
regards their fertility in labor leaders. In America and in Europe 
these classes have been relatively sterile in the production of lead- . 
ers generally, and labor and radical leaders also. 

It is interesting also to note that in Europe and outside of 
America; where educational facilities are likely to be less and 
“feudalism” is supposed to be greater, these classes furnish the 
same quota of common leaders and big leaders as is eee by 
these classes in the United States. 

The farmer class, which composed 24.6 per cent in the total oc- 
cupational population of the United States in 1880, has contributed 
a quota of labor leaders higher than Classes V-and VI taken togeth- 
er, but lower than the farmer-class quota in the total population of 
1880. However, for the nationally recognized leaders the quota 
furnished by farmers is almost equal to the quota of the farmer 
class in the occupational population of America in 1880, and is sev- 
eral times greater than the quota of the national leaders furnished 
by the unskilled and semiskilled occupaticns. The conclusion that 
the farmer class.is considerably more fertile in the production of 
industrial labor leaders than the unskilled and semiskilled occupa- 
tional groups is in agreement with the studies of the men of genius 
in various countries. Such studies have indicated that the class of 
the peasantry and farmers is' more fertile in tke production of men 
of genius, and outstanding leaders ‘in various fields, than. the class, 
of unskilled and semiskilled city proletariat.** Classes III and IV 
composed about 14 per cent each of the occupational population of 
the United States in 1880, and about 25 to 30 per cent together. 
Each of them has contributed a quota of ordinary and national 
American labor leaders above the quota of these classes in the total 
population of America. However, the percentage of national lead- 
ers from these classes is considerably below that of ordinary lead- 

4 See, for instance, S. Visher, op. cit.; quoted works of Cattell and Clarke; F. 
Maas, “Ueber die Herkunftsbedingungen der geistige Fuhrer,” Archiv fur Sosialwis- 


senschaft (1916), pp. 144-86; see other literature and cata in P. Sorokin, Social 
Mobility, chap. xii. 
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ers from them. It is interesting to note that in the production of’. 
ordinary leaders the quota of Class IV is higher; in the production 
of national leaders it is lower than the quota of-leaders produced | 
by Class III. Among men of genius and outstanding leaders in 
. various fields these classes have contributed a small percentage.” 
This means that the greatest talents born among these classes 
climb to the positions of leadership of the highest caliber. Less 
prominent talents from these classes seem to climb more slowly 
and gradually and furnish from 30 to 50 per cent of labor and radi- 
cal leaders. . 

All in all, the table (Table VI) strongly confirms the general 
rule of excessive fertility in leaders of the upper socio-occupa- 
tional classes, and of a sterility of the semiskilled and unskilled 
groups, whatever may be its causes. 

The table shows further that about half of the ordinary and 
about 60 per cent of the national labor and radical leaders came 
from the professional, business, managerial, semiprofessional and 
semibusiness classes (Classes I, IJ, and III). About 80 per cent of 
all the leaders come from these, farmer, and skilled occupational 
groups. An opinion that the labor leaders come from the classes of 
the semiskilled and unskilled workers seems to be fallacious. 


VOI. OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF THE LEADERS THEMSELVES 


Table VII is instructive in many respects. If a naive person 
thinks that the labor and the radical movement’s leaders are com- 
mon operatives on factory or farm or even are among the poor 
classes, he is mistaken. More than 95 per cent of the big leaders in 
America and other countries are in the professional, business, or 
managerial classes. A considerable proportion of them are rich, 
and the majority are well to do. A few of them in Europe and pos- 
sibly in America are millionaires. A considerable part never have 
worked as workingmen in a factory, or worked as farmers on a 
farm. This confirms a similar statement of Professor R. Michels.*° 
Thus, if one thinks that the radical and labor leaders are as a rule 
the “workingmen” and “poverty-stricken people,” he is seriously 

** See the data in Socal Mobility, chap. xii. 

.* Compare R, Michels, op. dt., pp. 271 Ë. 
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mistaken.*°- Among the general leaders in America we see only 
about 6 per cent of the leaders in unskilled, semiskilled, and farm 
occupations, or about 24 per cent in these end skilled labor occupa- 
tions. The remaining 76 per cent are in the upper three occupa- 
tional classes. Is it any wonder, therefore, that a number of the 
leaders, and especially of the radical leaders in Europe, who never 
have been in touch with the real life of the working classes, often 
display a remarkable ignorance of these classes, and sometimes 
“make their own business” and pursue their own interests under 


TABLE VII 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS OF LEADERS 


Att ÅMERICAN [NaTIONAL Amer-| ALL Forman Bro Forsan 
LEADERS LEAD LeanEers* 





= Of all the leaders In the ign coun st ected itargclnal Teades, liko F, paler iE 


Snowden G- 5. Shaw, B. P» ner, J. Forget Reco ae L- orosei N. rnio, Vander ee veide, Filip 


the pretext and shelter of the interests of “labor classes” ?™ Is it 
any wonder also that in extraordinary circumstances some of these 
“leaders” show an astounding contempt toward a real working- 
man and a real labor class, and that some of them resemble dema- 
gogues and adventurers? Fortunately for the United States, the 


* During the last few years the tendency of. the aristocratic and rich people to 
become the labor, radical, socialist, or communist leaders or members seems to have 
become still greater. The examples of Lady Cynthie, daughter of the late Lord 
Curzon, Mr. Baldwin, Jr., son of the Prime Minister cf Great Britain, Mr. Mosley, 
several French communists and socialists, the owners of large fortunes, are prom- 
inent. 

1Y Compare R. Michels, op. ct., pp. 205 ff., 253 if.; H. Lagardelle, Les Intel- 
lectuels devant le Socialisme, passim; E. Berth, Les Mifaits dès Intellectuels (Paris, 
1914); G. Sorel, IHusions du progrès (Paris, 1906); V. Pareto, Traité de sociologie 
générale (Paris, 1917, 1919), Vols. I and II, passim. 
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proportion of such “leaders” seems to be insignificant among the 
real leaders of American labor, and especially among the American 
Federation of Labor and affiliated bodies. 


TX. EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF LEADERS 


Table VIII shows the situation. The table shows that the edu- 
cational status of the general group of American leaders is similar 
to that of the foreign leaders. The status of the big American lead- 
ers is considerably higher than that of both groups mentioned. Al- 


TABLE VII 


EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF LEADERS 


ALL AMERICAN NATIONAL ÅMERICAN | LEADERS IN FOREIGN 
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most half of the big leaders hold a college degree, while in other 
groups only about 20 per cent of the leaders are college graduates. 
Correspondingly, the number in the group without any college edu- 
cation is only about half as‘ large among the big leaders as among 
the other two groups of leaders. Comparing the educational status 
of the leaders studied with that of the leaders of American farmers, 
one can see that the educational status of the farmer leaders is con- 
siderably higher than that of the labor and radical leaders.**, The 
status of the latter is considerably lower, too, in comparison with the 
educational status of American captains of industry and finance 
and American leaders in other fields of activity.” 


* See Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. at. 


* See P, Sorokin, American Millionaires, p. 637; Scott Nearing, “The Younger 
Generations of American Genius,” Scientific Monthly, January, 1916. 
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X. LEADERSHIP AND WRITING AND SPEECH-MAKING 


Aristotle remarks that in democracies “the art of oratory is 
cultivated” and is necessary for political leadership.” Aristotle’s 
remark is likely to be true. An ability to write and to talk seems to 
be necessary now in many fields of leadershid. From this stand- 
point it is interesting to determine at least how many of the lead- . 
ers studied are writers, their oratorical ability being impossible to 
determine from the available data. Of 1,024 American leaders, 
470, Or 45.9 per cent, are writers. Of 80 National American lead- 
ers, 60, or 75 per cent, are writers. Atout 70 per cent of the 
leaders of foreign countries are writers also. Of 56 big foreign 
leaders, 51, or gi per cent, are writers. Thus writing and talking 
seem to play an important part in the phenomena of leadership and 
to be increasingly important with the prominence of leadership. 

As to the kind of writing, 25 per cent write pamphlets; 19 per 
cent are editors of various newspapers and magazines; 22 per cent 
are journalists and reporters; 21 per cent are writers on technical 
problems; 6 per cent are story writers; 4 per cent write poetry; 
and r per cent write plays. Thus the overwhelming majority are 
“pamphletists,” journalists, reporters, and newspaper writers. 
Economic, political, and social problems predominate as topics of 
writing. Of 397 cases studied, 369, or 9o per cent, deal with these 
problems. 

The papers, magazines, and periodicals to which the leaders 
have been contributors are very numerous and range from rela- 
tively conservative publications, likegthe Outlook, to more pro- 
gressive and radical ones. Such periodicals as the Nation, the New 
Republic, New York Call, Survey, and various labor, socialist, and 
communist publications predominate to some extent. This is es- 
pecially true of the European and foreign leaders. 


j 
XI. POLITICAL AFFILIATION OF LEADERS 


. The data concerning the political affiliation of the group stud- 
ied are very fragmentary, and in this sense unsatisfactory. In a 
number of.cases political affiliation is mentioned; in others, it is 


® Aristotle, Politics, Everyman’s Library ed., Book V, chap. v, p. 153. 
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not. Part of the leaders are styled “independent” without any indi- 
cation as to whether “independent” means that they are not con- 
nected with any party or that they are affiliated with an “Inde- 
pendent” party. In the following data “independent” is understood 


TABLE IX 


POLITICIAL AFFILIATION OF LEADERS 


Number {Percentage} Number /Percantage}| Number | Percentage 
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PARTY 
N 
Progressive Republican... o 
Progressive Democrat.... 
Third eal Party. : 
Labor P 
Non- ea balm Shenae ia 
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Farmer-Labor........... 32 
Communistand].W.W...1 39 
Woman’s Party......... 2 
CREO eee ea lanes ah erga des oe 
POL saciwes swe ven 553 
* All varietles of Labor Party. 


t All varieties of Soclalist Party. 


in the sense of non-affiliation. (The “independent” composes the 
group which is styled “not affiliated.) All those whose political 
affiliation is not mentioned are excluded from the tables. With 
these reservations the situation is depicted in Tables IX and X. 
The data of Table IX are to be taken only as tentative. 
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The data (‘Table X) concerning the political parties with which 
the leaders are affiliated are more reliable. In an interpretation of 
the table it is necessary to bear in mind that the group studied rep- 
resents labor leaders and the leaders of varicus radical movements. 
This naturally makes the political affiliatian of the labor leaders 
given by the table onesided. A considerable portion of the radical- 
ism shown by the table is to be discounted as far as the group of the 
labor leaders is concerned. With this reservation the table leads to 
the following conclusions: The political opinion of the American 
leaders is more moderate than that of the leaders in foreign coun- 
cries. The political opinion of the national American leaders is con- 
siderably more moderate than that of the gereral group of the 
American leaders. Socialist and communist affiliations predominate 
among the group studied. Even discounting considerably the radi- 
calism due to the inclusion of the leaders of radical movements 
within the group of labor leaders, we have to recognize the impor- 
tant part played by socialist and radical parties within the group of 
the labor leaders. . 

We tried to consider the phenomena of žhe shifting of leaders 
from one political party to another and the direction of this shift- 
ing. Unfortunately, data were available an twenty such cases 
only; in 11 cases it was shifting from a non-socéalist to a socialist 
party; in 5 cases from a socialist to a non-socialist party; and in 4 
cases from a non-socialist to another non-socialist party. So much 
for this point. 


XII. PARTICIPATION OF LEADERS IN STRIKES 


The strike is one of the most common methods of struggle for . 
labor interests within modern society. It is also favored by leaders 
cf radical movements. It is natural, therefore, that a participation 
in strikes is to be found among the group studied. The book seems 
to try carefully to register this fact in the sketches of the leaders. 
Table XI sums up the situation as it is depicted in the book. 

In so far as “non-mentioning” means really a non-participa- 
tion of the leaders in strikes, the percentage of those who partici- 
pated is relatively insignificant. More than gc per cent of the 
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group studied did not participate in strikes. The foreign leaders . 
have the highest percentage of participation; next comes the gen- 
eral group of American leaders; and the last place is occupied by 
the group of national American leaders. 


TABLE XI 
PARTICIPATION OF LEADERS IN STRIEES 





Table XII shows the number of participations in strikes among 
those who participated. The majority participated in only one 
strike. Some, however, participated in fve and more.. > 


XII. IMPRISONMENT OF LEADERS 


Another event not unusual in the life-career of a labor or radi- 
cal leader is imprisonment for a “political crime,” for strikes, or 
for other offenses of a political character. In common opinion the 
radical and labor leaders are often depicted as martyrs who suffer 
for their aspirations and efforts to protect the interests of the labor 
classes or to make social life better. The source of our data gives 
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. considerable attention to this fact. Not taking any responsibility 
for a completeness of its data, we sum up the information given in 
the book in Table XII. 

For the age groups 15 years and over, there were, in the United 
States in 1923, 495.8 prisoners pere 100,000 population. Even 
when the age groups 21-24 (which give the highest number of 
prisoners among all age groups) alone are taken, this number rises 
only to 703.9 per 100,000 population of the same ages.** Though 
these data are not comparable with the imprisonment of the Ameri- 
can leaders, nevertheless they permit us to conclude that the im- 


TABLE XII 


IMPRISONMENT OF LEADEES 


From 3 to 





' prisonment record of the group studied is much higher than that 
of the general population of the United States 15 years of age and 
over, or of the age group from 21 to 24 years old. The highest im- | 
prisonment record is held by the group of the leaders in foreign 
countries; the next place belongs to the géneral group of American 
leaders; the last one, to the national American leaders. The table 
shows also that in the United States a labor or radical leader is 
more likely to be imprisoned than the average citizen; neverthe- 
less, only 3 out of roo leaders suffer imprisonment. In Europe the 
danger is considerably greater, but even there only 14 men out of 


™ Prisoners, 1923, Department of Commerce (Washington, 1926), p. 71. 
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every one hundred radical leaders have experienced imprisonment. 
This shows that “capitalist” society treats the radical and the labor 
leaders in a much more humane way than the radicals and the 
communists in Soviet Russia have treated the capitalists and the 
leaders of the movements inimical to their régime. The lower part 
of the table shows that the majority of the imprisoned leaders were 
imprisoned only once; a small part, however, were imprisoned five 
times and more. | 


XIV. LEADERSHIP AND GROUP AFFILIATION 


E. De Roberty, G. Simmel, E. Durkheim, and C. Bouglé, to 
mention only a few names, have contended that there had to be 
positive corrélation between the leadership capacity of an individ- 


TABLE XIV 
AFFILIATION INDEX or LEADERS 
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ual and the number of groups participated in by him. They did 
not, however, test the hypothesis. Professor F. S. Chapin has 
tested it and found that among 250 students studied there is a tan- 
gible positive correlation between their extra-curricular activities 
(or number of groups participated in and importance of position 
held) and their intelligence. The correlation between the extra- 
curricular activities and the academic grades is 0.402. We have 
tried to verify the hypothesis on our material. It is probable that 


“F, Stuart Chapin, “Measuring the Volume of Social Stimuli,” Social Forces, 
March, 1926; “Extra-Curticular Activities of College Students,” School and Society, 
February, 1926. 
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the number of organizations participated in by the leaders is not 
completely registered in the book. This somewhat vitiates the 
validity of the conclusion. Nevertheless, it is probable that incom- 
pleteness concerns in a similar degree all the leaders, and among 
them those whom we style “big” and those whom we style “small” 
leaders, the division being entirely ours and not that of the book. 
It was interesting to study the materials from the standpoint of 
whether or not the big leaders are affiliated with a greater number 


TABLE XV 


PERCENTAGE OF LEADERS WHO RESIDE IN THE STATE OR COUNTRY OF THEIR 
BIRTH, COMPARED WITH A CORRESPONDING PERCENTAGE 
OF GENERAL POPULATION 
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* Residing outside of the country of birth. 

t Percentage of the foreigners among the population of various European countries (see Sorokin 
Social Mobility, p. 383). 

$ Fourteenth Consus af the United States, IL, chap. v, 613. 


of organizations than are the small leaders. The results of the 
study are given in Table XIV. 

A glance at the table is sufficient to show that it conspicuously 
confirms the discussed hypothesis. The percentage of the big 
American as well as big foreign leaders who are affiliated with six 
and more groups is conspicuously greater than the corresponding 
percentage of the general groups of American and foreign leaders. 
In view, however, of a probable incompleteness cf the data and the 
limited number of the cases of the big leaders, the conclusion is to 
be taken as tentative only. On the other hand, together with simi- 
Jar data which point at the same fact of a positive correlation be- 
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tween leadership and the number of the groups participated in, 
the foregoing figures may have some significance. 


XV. TERRITORIAL SHIFTING OF LEADERS. LEADERSHIP AND 
MOBILITY 


Several studies have indicated an existence of a positive corre- 
lation between shifting of individuals from place to place, from 
position to position, and their intelligence and leadership capac- 
ity.“ On our material we again have tried to test this hypothesis. 
In regard to the territorial migration of the leaders the hypothesis 
seems to be corroborated pretty clearly. Table XV confirms this. 

The table shows that the percentage of American leaders who ` 
reside outside of the state or the country of their birth is more 
than twice as great as that of the general population of the United 
States.. Among the big American leaders, the percentage is still 
higher. A similar picture is given for the foreign leaders. Though 
the data in this case are not quite comparable with the data con- 
cerning the general population of European countries, nevertheless 
they are suitable to show that the leaders are residing outside of 
the country of their birth in a considerably greater proportion than 
the general population of Europe. The data are in complete agree- 
ment with that concerning the leaders of the American farmers, 
who also reside in much greater percentage outside of the state of 
their birth than the general population (see our quoted study). 
Thus the study of the territorial migration of the leaders confirms 
the discussed hypothesis. Prominent people are likely to be more 
migratory, and cross a greater territorial distance than the com- 
. mon people. In other words, our two studies testify in favor of a 
positive correlation between territorial shifting and leadership, 
leaving unsolved the problem as to whether leaders are more shift- 
ing because they have a native impulse of a leader, or are leaders 
because of their greater shifting. We wanted to test the hypothesis 
further through a study of shifting from occupation to occupation 
among the big and the general group of leaders. If the group of 


2 See P., Sorokin, Social Mobility, chap. xxi; Sorokin and Zimmerman, op. cit.; 
R. Livi, Antropometria Militare, Vol. I, Roma (1896), pp. 50-51. 
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leaders should happen to be more shifting than the common popu- 
lation, and if the big leaders should happen to be more shifting 
than the small leaders, this would be a further corroboration of the 
hypothesis. Unfortunately, the data concerning the occupational 
shifting of the general population do not exis:. The data concern- 
ing the leaders studied are quite fragmen-ary and unreliable. For 
this reason we were forced to forsake this test of the hypothesis. 
In our study of the farmer-leaders, the data happened also to be 
unsatisfactory, but they were somewhat better and could be used 
tentatively. The result obtained was not clear. Here the data are 
still more defective and could not be used at all. The test of the 
hypothesis therefore is up to future studies were reliable material 
can be obtained. . 


XVI. SUMMARY 


1. There seems to be a slight correlation between the number 
of the leaders born in geographical areas of the United States and 
their industrialization; but the correlation is slight and the most 
fertile areas are not the most industrial states of the United States. 

2. Foreign-born leaders among American labor and radical 
leaders constitute an exceedingly high percentage, far above the 
percentage of the foreign-born population in the total population 
of the United States, or percentage of the foreign-born population 
gainfully engaged in all occupational pursuits. In general the for- 
eign-born immigrants to the United States seem to have contrib- 
uted a quota of the leaders in various fields of activity not below 
the proportion of the foreign-born population in the total popula- 
tion of the United States. This suggests that the immigrants to the ~ 
United States have been a positively selected group. 

3. The country population has produced in the United States 
a, quota of labor and radical leaders absolutely and relatively below 
the quota of the city pean The reverse is true in regard to 
the farmer-leaders. 

4.. The percentage of the eal leaders among the group stud- 
ied is quite insignificant. The same is true of the leaders in other 
fields of activity. 
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5. More than 70 per cent of the leaders are between 35 and 59 
years of age. 

6. The majority of the American and foreign leaders come 
- from families in professional, business, and managerial occupa- 
tions. These classes have produced a share of the leaders far above 
their percentage in the population, and several times greater than 
the quota of the leaders produced by semiskilled or unskilled la- 
bor. Among the national leaders the quota of the upper classes is 
still greater. Semiskilled and unskilled labor have given quite an 
insignificant percentage (less than 10 per cent) of the leaders, and 
only one among the national leaders. The farmer class is better in 
this respect. i 

y. According to their occupation, the leaders, in an overwhelm- 
ing majority, are in professional, business, and managerial, semi- 
professional and semibusiness occupations. Only quite an insignifi- 
cant percentage of them are in semiskilled and unskilled occupa- 
tions. There are some who seem to be rich, and a considerable _ 
number are well to do. 

8. About 50 per cent of the national leaders and about 20 per 
cent of the total group of the leaders hold college degrees. The edu- 
cational status of the leaders studied is lower than that of the 
farmer-leaders or other American leaders in various fields of ac- 
tivity. 

g. The majority of the group studied are affiliated with the 
radical, socialist, communist, and similar political parties. 

ro. A percentage of 6.6 of American leaders, and 7.5 of the 
leaders of foreign countries, have participated in strikes. Among 
the national American leaders the percentage is only 3.2. 

rz. A percentage of 3.7 of American leaders, 1.6 of the na- 
tional American leaders, and 14.2 of foreign leaders have been im- . 
prisoned. The imprisonment record of the group studied is con- 
siderably higher than that of the general population of America or- 
Europe. 

12. The big American and European leaders are affiliated with 
a greater number of various groups than the small leaders. This 
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seems to confirm the hypothesis of a positive correlation between 
leadership and the number of groups participated in. 

13. Territorial shifting of the group of leaders is far greater 
than that of the general population of America or Europe. The big 
leaders are more “migratory” than the small ones. This seems to 
corroborate the hypothesis of a positive correlation between lead- 
ership and territorial mobility. - 
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ABSTRACT 

The periodical publications in the rural field fall into three classes: agricultural 
journals, rural organization periodicals, and weekly newspapers, the combined cir- 
culation of which exceeds that of the large city dailies. The country weekly news- 
papers are still widely read and are most numerous in the north-central states. The 
militant type of country weekly is being superseded by a less partisan paper that 
caters to the needs of the entire community. The Chapel Hill Usaha represents a 
successftil type of village newspaper which makes itself indispensable through its at- 
tractive presentation of local news. The vast majority of country weeklies still ‘use 
boiler plate and are poorly edited. Such papers are not of great ie as socializing 
forces and are finding it increasingly hard to compete with city daili 





The rural press as a sabien for sociological investigation has 
_ thus far failed to receive the attention its wide-reaching influence 
warrants. The most important published material of the factual 
type seems limited to the following intensive studies made in recent 
years: M. V. Atwood’s study of the country weekly in New York: 
State issued as a bulletin by Cornell University in 1920; C. C. Tay- 
lor’s analysis of the content of 243 Missouri weekly newspapers, 
the results of which were briefly stated in an article read before the’ 
Fourth National Country Life Conference in 1921; C. C. Taylor’s 
study of agricultural journals which formed the basis for his paper 
on “The Rural Press as an Educational Agency,” presented at the 
Fifth National Country Life Conference in 1922; and M. M. Wil- 
ley’s intensive analysis of the 35 country weeklies of Connecticut, 
published under the title of The Country Newspaper by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press in, 1926. The remaining books and 
brief articles on this subject are for the most part of a more general ` 
nature, of interest to students of journalism but of little sociological 
value. 
The publications that make up the rural press of today may be 


1 Mention should also be made of an unpublished study of over soo weekly 
newspapers in Missouri in 1916 by Professor L, L. Bernard. This investigation, 
which gave special attention to the contents of these country weeklies, revealed the 
small amount of emphasis they gave to rural problems. 
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conveniently divided into three classes: agricultural journals, rural 
organization periodicals, and country weekly newspapers. At the 
present time there are published in the United States over 500 agri- 
cultural or farm journals, at least 40 of which have each a circula- 
tion of more than 100,000, with three that have passed the million 
mark, The total circulation of all the agricultural journals in this 
country is estimated at 15,000,000. In general these journals are 
edited by capable men and the technical information given on agri- 
cultural matters is both practical and reliable. During the past dec- 
ade two editors of prominent farm journals have occupied the posi- 
tion of secretary of the federal Department of Agriculture. In the 
study made by Dr. Taylor of the content of representative farm . 
journals, his analysis showed that the greatest amount of space 
. (55.1 per cent} was taken up by advertising, and articles dealing . 
with technical production came next in importance, occupying 16.7 - 
per cent of the total space. The remaining subjects, in decreasing 
order of importance, were fiction and nature study, marketing, 
home and family, co-operation other than marketing, citizenship 
and politics, education and school, social news and social contacts, 
agricultural engineering, health and sanitation, transportation and 
communication, recreation, farm labor, and religion and the church. 
The striking fact revealed by this analysis is the extremely small 
emphasis upon the institutional phase of farm life. Nevertheless 
these journals contain in the aggregate a vast amount of material on 
a wide variety of subjects of-interest to farmers and play a large 
part in the formation of the attitudes and opinions of the rural 
population. 

Under the heading of rural organization periodicals may be in- 
cluded the various specialized publications issued by farm bureaus, 
university extension departments, and co-operative societies; to- 
gether with rural health, rural recreation, rural church, and rural 
educational journals. Periodicals of this kind are increasing rapidly 
and are directing a great amount of attention to problems of rural 
organization. In this way they supplement the traditional agricul- 
tural publications and may be pointing the way to a new type of 
rural journal. The publications that fall within this group have not 
eA been made the subject of intensive nity: 
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In this discussion of the rural press we are chiefly concerned 
with the country weekly newspaper, an institution which in spite of 
the widely extended circulation of the large city dailies still main- 
tains to a large degree its former prestige’and influence. In Ayer’s 
American Newspaper Annual and Directory tor 1927 there are 
listed 13,839 weekly papers and periodicals, of which 8,972 are 
weekly newspapers published in the United States in towns under 
5,000 population.” Illinois and Iowa, each with more than 500 small 
town weeklies, rank first among the states in periodicals of this 
kind. Forty-five per cent of all these small town weekly newspapers 
are published in the north-central states. Since 1915 there has been 
a marked decrease in the number of weekly papers, a fact that has 
prompted many statements concerning our declining rural press. 

- As a matter of fact a considerable portion of this decrease has been 
brought about by the merging of two or more struggling weeklies 
into one community newspaper. Accurate figures concerning the 
circulation of these small town weeklies are not available. Accord- 
ing to the last United States census the 5,903 weekly papers for 
which information was secured had a circulation of more than 16,- 
400,000, just about half that of the city dailies. These latter have 
in recent years been very successful in extending their circulation . 
into small town and rural districts. Many city dailies cater to these 
outside communities by issuing a special out of town edition con- 
taining local news of the communities served. Devices of this kind 
make the city paper more acceptable in its surrounding rural ter- 
ritory and are regarded by some as an indication of the way in 
which the small town paper will be driven out of business. While 
satisfactory statistical data on this point are not obtainable, it seems 
that the encroachment of the city daily upon rural communities has 
not yet to any great extent affected unfavorably the well-edited 
weekly. Small town weekly papers run on sound business lines ap- 
parently pay better dividends than a generation ago. The ordinary 
community, except perhaps those located within the shadow of.a 
great city prefers to have a paper of its own and will generously 

* The last United States census (1923) reports 5,903 weekly newspapers and 984 


weekly periodicals published in this country. Obviously this is an understatement 
of the facts based on incomplete information. Ayer’s list seems much more reliable. 
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support it in spite of the desire of the peovle <o read also the city 
daily when it is available. 

One factor that greatly strengthens the position of the rural 
and small town press is the tendency toward consolidation which 
has already been mentioned. A generation ago these weekly papers 
were strongly partisan and patronage was divided between the Re- 
publican and Democrat papers on strict party lines. Each paper 
- was paid for its political propaganda by being given the legal adver- 
tising when its party was in power. In recent years commercial ad- 
vertising has developed to such a point that the old legal advertising 
no: longer looms up as the chief prize to be cbtained. The important 
thing from the modern business point of view is to have a large cir- 
culation so that the paper will be looked upon as a desirable adver- 
tising medium. The progressive editor does not want his subscribers 
to be limited by their party affiliations, and therefore tries to edit 
his paper on a non-partisan basis. This gradual breakdown of party 
lines in the rural press has led to many mergers of rival papers, to 
the great advantage of the communities as well as the newspaper 
owners. 


Along with this change in newspaper policy there has been a | 


decline in the militant nature of the country paper so characteristic 
of its earlier days. The fighting editor wit’ a chip on his shoulder 
and always in hot water because of his caustic comments and fiery 
editorials is giving way to the more suave business editor with an 
eye on increased profits through gaining the good will of the people. 
An interesting example of this militant type is the Independent, 
edited by W. O. Saunders, of Elizabeth City, North Carolina. A 
man of limited schooling but of pronounced ideas and high char- 

acter, he determined from the beginning to edit a paper that would 
make no compromise with truth and right. Although hard pressed 


financially, he deliberately lowered his income by declining all pat-. 


ent medicine and liquor advertisements and ran the risk of alienat- 
ing his constituency by refusing to fill his paper with the trivial per- 
sonal items usually found in the small town newspaper. His critical 
attitude toward some of the current religious beliefs led to the ac- 
cusation that he was an infidel. One Sunday night the entire adult 
male portion of the congregation of one of the leading churches 
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marched from the church to his house and informed him that he 
had 24 hours in which to leave town. He pulled a gun on the crowd 
and ordered them to disperse. They replied by firing a volley of 
bullets into his house, which fortunately did not injure him or any 
members of his family. Public opinion did not approve of these 


. drastic methods of the religious forces and Mr. Saunders continued 


on the job as usual. The Independent, however, remained taboo in 
many of the homes and very little local advertising could be se- 


. cured. Time after time his enemies brought libel suits against him 


but he always‘escaped conviction. The more fair-minded people of 
the community stood by him because they saw that his outspoken 
criticism of local corruption was leading to civic improvements, 
Besides, his paper was too interesting to be stopped, each issue pee 
ing read eagerly as soon as it came from the press. ` 

‘One of his more recent clashes with his community occurred 
during a local evangelistic revival conducted by a traveling preach- 
er named Rev. Ham. This evangelist in the course of his preaching 
began to denounce the Jews, and, to give more point to his remarks, 
charged that Julius Rosenwald, of Sears Roebuck & Company, was 
a notorious leader of a vice ring who had grown rich through his 


corrupt practices. In the weekly issue of the paper following this _ 


attack on the Chicago business man there appeared in large black- 
faced type a headline running across the front page containing these 


‘words, “I Believe Reverend Mr. Ham Is a Liar.” In the meantime 


Mr. Saunders telegraphed to various well-known people in Chicago» 
for testimonials concerning Mr. Rosenwald’s character, and the 
next issue of the paper carried the following headline in the same 
bold type: “The Reverend Mr. Ham Is a Liar.” The entire front 
page was filled with the telegrams from prominent citizens of Chi- 
cago, including the Mayor, the President of the University of Chi- 


.cago, President of the Association of Commerce, editors of the lead- ` 


ing papers, and well-known clergymen of the city, all of course 


_ bearing witness to the good reputation and integrity of Mr. Rosen- 


wald. In the remaining pages of the issue Mr. Saunders in his mest 
caustic style told the people what he thought of a religious leader 
who had no regard for.the truth. An interesting thing about the in- 
cident was the evangelist’s ability to weather this storm of news- 
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paper criticism without loss of prestige cr influence. By simply 
telling the people that the editor was not attacking him but Jesus 
Christ, the evangelist caused the newspaper story to be discredited 
as the work of the devil, and large numbers opf people, including 
some of the local ministers, stopped their subscriptions to the paper. 
After the excitement of the revival had blown over the paper came 
back into popular favor and the unpleasant incident was soon for- 
gotten. Mr. Saunders’ editorial ability has given him opportunities 
to go out into the wider field of publication (he was once on the 
staff of Collter’s Weekly), but he always r2turns to his home town 
to direct the fortunes of his weekly paper, now widely and favor- — 
ably known throughout the state. 

A small town weekly of an entirely different type is the Chapel 
Hill Weekly, of Chapel Hill, North Carolina, edited by Louis 
Graves, formerly professor of journalism in the state university. 
Upon his resignation a few years ago from his university position 
because he disliked teaching, he started his four-page weekly in the l 
village although a struggling and poorly edited paper already oc- 
cupied the feld. The first issue of the new paper created quite a 
stir throughout the community. With an entire disregard of south- 
ern weekly newspaper traditions, the edizor illed his pages with 
human interest stories of current happenings in the vicinity, inti- 
mate but friendly gossip concerning local Deople, all written infor- 
mally but with excellent literary taste. Two columns, one called 
“Chapel Hill Chaff” and the other “Random Shots,” give the editor 
each week an opportunity to chat familiarly with his readers about 
subjects of general interest and to record his impressions of. mat- 
ters that have come to his attention. If the weather is hot or other- 
wise disagreeable there are likely to appear caustic comments about 
the much-praised climate of the village. Following his attendance 
at an afternoon tea he gave a column of suggestions for-their im- 
provement, the most novel being a moving platform to speed the 
guests by the receiving line so as to avoid congestion. As an ex- 
ample of his method of reporting local news, the following para- 
graph is quoted from a recent issue: “Moddy Durham has been 
appointed game warden for this county. I have received from the 
department of conservation and development in Raleigh a copy of 
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the instructions to game wardens and in it I find this passage: 
‘Stray cats should be killed by game protectors at every opportu- 
nity. In Pennsylvania game protectors carry guns and shoot all 
homeless cats.’ I hope Mr. Durham will arm himself with a gun and 
visit my neighborhood.” 

The paper renders great service in carrying announcements of 
things to come, but no effort is made to write up the teas, concerts, 
and special lectures which form such an important part of the life 
of a university town. When the wife of a prominent citizen of the 
community gave an afternoon tea that rated high as a social func- 
tion the paper gave two lines to the tea but carried half a column 
about the family cat which spent the afternoon on a long walk 
. through the woods with the other members of the household in order 
to escape. the boredom of the occasion. In dealing with current 
events the comments are usually of a casual sort with emphasis on 
the more intimate details in which the people of a small community 
are interested. The editor has no axe to grind in the field of civic 
reform, but he does take occasion to express his views about local 
taxation, enforcement of traffic laws, and similar matters. He had 
courage enough to violate local tradition by printing a complete 
list of the tax returns of the town, to the great discomfiture of some 
of his old friends and neighbors who were not paying their proper 
share.of the taxes. He did not hesitate also to give unfavorable pub- 
licity to a wealthy citizen who tried to secure an unwarranted de- 
- crease in the valuation of his property. 

Since practically every family in the community takes one of 
the city dailies, the editor rarely pays any attention to news of the | 
outside world. No boiler plate, syndicated matter, stories, or car- 
toons are used. Every paragraph in the paper is-written by the edi- 
tor, who also solicits the advertising and runs a job printing busi- 
ness. During the editor’s annual vacation the paper is edited by 
the University class in journalism. Every effort is made by the stu- 
dents to keep up the traditions of the paper, but the absence of the 
editor is quite apparent. The charm of the paper lies in its literary 
style, its friendly tone, and sure touch of a master hand in ferreting 
out local matters of human interest and sharing with his readers 
the current gossip of a small community: A paper of that kind need 
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never fear the competition of city dailies. On the contrary, it is, 
welcomed by the community so fortunate as to possess one, and be- 
comes a well-established institution without which the People would 
experience a keen sense of personal loss. 

Unfortunately papers of this type which point the way to a 
solution of the problem of the rural press are only rarely found. 
The vast majority of the weekly newspapers edited in small towns 
follow traditional lines and seem more drab, uninteresting, and fu- 
tile than ever. It is claimed, though apparently without adequate 
study, that the average of editorial ability on these weeklies is much 
lower than it was a generation ago. At least 5,000 of these papers, 
it is estimated, are issued on sheets supplied by newspaper syndi- , 
cates with the inside pages already printed and the outside pages 


left blank to receive whatever local news and advertisements.the _ 


editor can get together. The fact that more than half of all the 
country weeklies use this method of publishing their papers is an 
indication of the low status to which rural journalism has fallen. 
Fortunately this “ready print” or “patent insides” seems to be less 
popular during recent years. Filler in the form of “boiler plate” 
which consists of separate syndicated articles, stories, pictures, and 
paragraphs already set up into type and ready for printing is wide- 
ly used and is much less objectionable, for the editor orders the 
kind of material he wants and it can be rejected if it does not suit 
his purpose. Through the use of this syndicated material the small 
weeklies make available for their readers articles, stories, and pic- 
tures similar to those found in the metropolitan press. Some of this 
. material is well chosen for its purpose, but frequently it is a jumble 
of extracts from agricultural bulletins, Paris fashion hints, éxposi- ' 
tions of the International Sunday School Lessons, short stories by 
popular authors, all interspersed with familiar advertisements of 
Doan’s Kidney Pills, Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
and Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. Perhaps even more 
regrettable than this hit-and-miss assemblage of material with little 
regard to the needs of the rural people is the tendency to use this 
boiler plate to disseminate thinly. disguised propaganda of various 
political, economic, and other interests, dressed up in a style intend- 
ed to appeal to farmers. Publicity agents representing national or- 
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ganizations interested in legislative programs, political parties, 
large industrial corporations, etc:, furnish these newspaper syndi- 
cates well-prepared material designed to mold public opinion in 
their favor. Even though the syndicates do not sell out to these spe- 
cial interests, they find it convenient to use material already pre- 
pared and so foist upon the country press propaganda of this kind 
to a larger extent than is ordinarily realized. 

_ There is also noticeable a tendency during the past two decades 
for large corporations of a monopolistic sort, such as the Standard 
Oil Company and various railroads, to insert advertisements in 


country weeklies, not for the purpose of selling their goods in that. 


community, but to gain good will by allaying criticisms of their 
methods of operation. It is claimed that these advertisements are 
given to those editors who are willing to maintain a friendly atti- 
tude toward these corporations at all times. If the facts were known, 
it is likely that the rural press is no more hampered in its editorial 
policy by advertising interests than are the large city dailies. 
Measured by Horace Greeley’s standard for a newspaper, that 
it should be a perfect mirror of community life, the typical small 
town paper comes far short of this ideal in its failure to write up 
attractively and consistently the local news. The few analyses that 


have been made of the content of the weekly newspaper clearly in- — 


dicate the large place that syndicated and other magazine matter 
still holds in the rural press of today. Willey’s study of 35 Con- 
necticut weeklies revealed that about half of these papers printed 
a larger percentage of magazine material than they did of news and 
information of local interest. Taylor’s study of 243 Missouri week- 
lies showed a little higher proportion of space given to local news, 
58 per cent of the total news space being devoted to this purpose 
while 42 per cent was made up of national news, syndicated and 
other magazine material. A supplementary study made by Dr. 
Taylor of 73 North Carolina. weeklies gave substantially the same 
results. In spite of the fact that these papers solicit support on the 
ground that they are a community paper, they not only give local 
news inadequate attention, but put themselves in the position of 
competing with the publications in the magazine class. 

If these studies are representative of the country as a whole, 
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the country weekly press is falling far short of its opportunity to 
cultivate the field of news of greatest interest to its readers. Per- 
haps an even greater indictment is the crude and uninteresting way 
in which local affairs are presented. The neighborhood notes which 
form such a considerable part of the local news of weekly papers 
are ordinarily insipid bits of personal news presented in a stereo- 
typed form and tolerated largely because people like to see their 
names in the paper. It is assumed that editors supply news of this 
nature in response to popular demand. As a matter of fact the edi- 
tors who write up in an attractive manner the significant news of 
the community are able to dispense in large measure with these tri- 
vial items, as has been demonstrated in a number of instances. Wil- 
ley’s detailed analysis of the nature of the local news presented in 
the Connecticut weekly papers convinced him that sufficient amount 
of attention was not given to socially significant news. Political, 
economic, agricultural, educational, and cultural affairs were given 
comparatively little space. In summing up his conclusions Willey 
said: . 

To the sociologist, the Connecticut weekly papers, as a whole, represent 
unattained possibilities. Potentially local forces of the foremost rank, they do 
not in actuality assume the dominant position that might be theirs in the crea- 
tion of social solidarity. In answer to the questions, Do the Connecticut weekly 
papers reflect the community life? and Are the papers important factors in 
community socialization? highly qualified answers must be given. On the whole 
the papers do not reflect the activity of the communities in which they cir- 
culate, and an inadequate picture of that activity would be gained by reliance 
upon the weekly press; the papers are not as important in the socializing proc- 
ess as might be thought from a perusal of the large number of generalizations 
found, in sociological literature, on their influence.® 


While the content of the weekly press seems to justify these 
criticisms made of it, we must keep in mind the difficult task the 
country editor faces when he attempts to presen: in the form of at- 
tractive news the routine happenings of a small community. City 
journalism is based on the sensational, the unusual, the abnormal, 
and not merely the local city but the whole world is combed for ma- 
terial of this nature. The weekly newspaper that limits its field to 
the small community can not regale its readers with much sensa- 


* Willey, The Country Newspaper, pp. 120-21. 
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tional ys, ‘Tn! ‘contiast with He vity. daily thé ral press must All 
its pages with the everydaye corhings: and’ goings of the people, list 
their births, deaths, atid marines; i and déscribe their meetings and: 
gatherings of every. süit -Todo this yeek After week in an interest- ` 
ing fashion is by ne. means. easy, especially. when the editor often 
singlehanded does: Bis. éwi- colléétion | dnd writing of his material. 
It is. not hard to understand: ‘why the. rank and file of the editors fol- 
~ low the line of least resistance by publishing the trivial notes sent 
in by their ill-trained correspondents and rely on boiler plate to fill 
their pages with a varied assortment of reading matter. 

One way out for those sections of the country sparsely settled 
and far removed from the large cities is the development of a paper 
prepared to serve the needs of a wider territory than the local com- 
munity. An example is the Norfolk Daily News, of Norfolk, Ne- 
braska, a paper with a circulation of 10,000, covering a territory 
more than 150 miles square in Nebraska and South Dakota. The 
first edition of this paper goes to press every morning at 11:30 ior 
distribution by noon trains, while the second edition for home and 
nearby town consumption is issued at 3:30 in the afternoon. The 
paper has a leased wire for Associated Press dispatches, and carries 
_ State and national news, market reports, feature articles, and pop- 
ular cartoons similar to city dailies, and in addition prints a large 
amount of local news of the communities it serves. Omaha and 
other large cities are too far away to compete, and by progressive 
business methods the editor has made his paper the most popular ~ 
in that section of the country. 

For towns located near large cities such a solution of the rural 
newspaper problem is of course impracticable. The small town and 
rural weekly cannot compete with the city daily, but must find suc- 
cess through catering to the desire of the people for local news. One 
phase of local news often overlooked is that which has to do with 
the activities of the farming element in the community. Taylor’s 
study of Missouri weeklies showed that while three-fourths of their 
_ circulation was in the open country, only one-sixth of their space 

= was given to country interests. The Kossuth County Advance, of 
Algona, Iowa, which was a struggling weekly for many years, won 
recognition and success by specializing in farm news. It main- 
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tains a farm ETE with a fulltime farm rébortemin charge 
who collects so much; material. of i interest £0 ‘the rural ‘subscribers 
that syndicated articles’ ate no. loriger-tsed to fill: up the news space. 
_ If this specialization í An; farin i heys’ ‘could: be.combined with the 
-intimate and: friendly coniments on lò al happenings characteristic 
of the Chapel Hil. Weekly,. thie np press. could maintain itself 
alongside the city daily with no fear.of loss of stipport. In this as in 
other institutions of the small town. and open country it is primarily 
a problem of leadership and trained personnel. 
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ABSTRACT 


cr the past English social surveys have been either of parts of great cities or 
of single towns. Today it is recognized that the life of an area must be studied in its 
setting. Hence we get regional surveys. The social survey of Tyneside is a study of 
an industrial district. The unique feature of this survey is the fact that it aims at 
giving not merely a static view of the area, but a moving picture of the forces which 
have shaped and are now shaping the life of the area over a period of about a cen- 
tury, with emphasis upon the latter part, and the fact that it concerns itself with a 
whole region including all of the towns and countrysides of: an industrial unit. 


English social surveys have generally been of single towns, of 
York, or of Dundee, or of Bradford; occasionally they have been 
of parts of a great city, as in the classic case of Charles Booth’s 
East London, or of Howarth and Wilson’s West Ham, which is a 
study of a town of 300,000 persons continuous with East London. 
The weakness of such social surveys is that in many cases today the 
life of a town cannot be studied properly apart from that of the 
' group of towns which surround it. This fact has been recognized by 
the town planners, and there is a series of town-planning surveys cf 
regions, e.g., Professor Patrick Abercrombie’s surveys of Deeside 
and of the new East Kent coalfield. But these surveys, while they 
take into account social conditions, are not, strictly speaking, social 
surveys. It is claimed therefore as a special feature of interest for 
the social survey which is described in this article that it is a study 
of an industrial district, of a “conurbation,” to use Professor Pat- 
rick Geddes’ term. | 

Rather more than two years ago a number of clergy, social 
workers, and business men of the Tyneside towns who were inter- 
ested in and distressed about social conditions in their area invited 
the writer of this article to come to Tyneside to report upon social 
conditions. It seemed clear that to treat the dozen or so industrial 
towns along the Tyne as if they were separate units would be a 
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wrong course to take, and a social survey of industrial Tyneside 
was planned. It is to occupy three years, of which one-half have 
now passed, and whilst it is not on the American scale (always a 
wonder and a source of envy to us British social workers), it is, as 
British social surveys go, adequately financed and staffed. A fairly 
comprehensive report is to be issued in the autumn of 1928, and in 
the meantime bulletins are issued from time to time as conclusions 
are reached on various matters, e.g., the prospects of shipyard em- 
ployment, the progress made in town planning, or the provision in 
different towns for infant welfare. 

Tyneside is an area of great interest to the sociologist. The long 
border feuds between English and Scotch set a mark upon the char- 
acter of Northumberland and the Northumbrians, making the 
county of Northumberland as intensely self-conscious as any part 
of England, tenacious of custom and suspicious of interference, 
and, it must be added, with deplorably low standards in some im- 
portant matters, especially housing. The Tyne is a real dividing 
river, and the county of Durham on the south side has never had 
such strong local traditions, and what traditions it had were largely 
modified or destroyed by the tremendous influx of workers in the 
middle of the last century. Durham was to England at that period 
what America has been to Europe, a melting-pot of races and of 
cultures. The sinking of new pits, the development of shipyards, 
the establishment of chemical works drew men from all parts of 
Great Britain and also from Scotland and Ireland. 

This vast industrial expansion drew men, especially young 
men; women followed tardily and in smaller numbers. The Tyne- 
side towns, and the pit villages behind them, were, during the whole 
of last century and right down to the outbreak of the war, areas 
where the sex ratio was abnormal, males beirg in considerable ex- 
cess. In such areas, it is well known, marriage tends to be early and 
families tend to be big. There were other circumstances making 
for this on Tyneside: relatively high earnings at an early age, the 
custom of a free house for married miners, the lack of industrial 
work for women. Overcrowding, which was and is exceptionally 
bad in this corner of England, is both cause and effect of early mar- 
riages. To this day men and women marry early in the pit villages 
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and in the shipyard towns, and the birth-rate is much in excess of 
that for the country as a whole. As recently as 1921 one bride in 
four in the county of Durham was under the age of twenty-one. 
The shipyard town of Jarrow had in that same year a birth-rate of 
34 per 1,000, as against an average birth-rate in urban England 
* OL 23. 

Tyneside has peci able in the past to maintain a rapidly in- 
creasing population because of the rapid and continuous develop- 
ment of its industries. In 1921 the total population was over 800,- 
ooo. There were signs, however, as early as the eighties of the last 
century that the situation was changing. For several decades prior | 
to 1881 so great had been the demand for labor that even the high 
local birth-rate could not produce a sufficient supply, and recruits 
were drawn in from a distance. After 1881 this was no longer the 
case, and there was on balance a considerable outward migration in 
each decade. It was also of bad omen, as the event has now proved, 
that the area was narrowing its range of industries (the chemical 
industry, for example, decayed) and concentrating more and more 
‘upon three or four great industries, coal mining, shipbuilding and 
ship repairing, heavy engineering, and the manufacture of ordnance. 
In the early years of this century Tyneside was building such levi- 
athans as the “Mauretania,” building also battleships and cruisers 
for the British, Japanese, and other navies; whilst at Armstrong 
Whitworth’s works nearly 20,000 men were engaged in the produc- 
tion of war material. A huge population was now in existence de- 
pendent for its livelihood to a considerable extent upon the foreign 
demand for coal, the foreign demand for ships, and the British and 
foreign demands for war material. 

Today the population remains, but the industries which have 
nourished it are badly damaged. The world’s demand for coal has 
_slackened, and the competition of other sources of supply is keen- 
er; among the competitors are new and rich English coalfields far- 
ther south. The shipbuilding industry is in a similar plight, though 
here the prospects of recovery are rather better. The war industries 
- are acutely depressed and, we must hope, permanently depressed; 
it is for the good of the world, but the conversion of swords into 
ploughshares is a painful process for Tyneside. It is generally 
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apreed that there is now a considerable surplus population which is 
not likely to be reabsorbed into existing local industries. Vigorous 
attempts are being made to promote new industries, but it is neces- 
sary also to encourage as much as possible migration and emigra- 
tion. The birth-rate is falling and is likely tc fall still farther. A 
process of readjustment is therefore taking place; but it is slow, 
and all the indications are that Tyneside has some very difficult 
years ahead of it. 

Much of the unrest all over Europe has been due to the fact 
that the war roused aspirations and at the same time made it almost 
impossible for them to be realized. It is tragic that there were al- 
lowed to grow up on Tyneside in its days of prosperity such.towns 
as now constitute its problem. There are beautiful things in the 
area: Newcastle has one or two streets of exceptional architectural 
merit; and there is probably no great industrial area in England 
better supplied with parks. But the towns along the Tyne are in 
the main drab, congested, and deficient in amenities.. 

For instance, both the census of 1911 and the census of 1921 
showed that well over a third of the families on Tyneside lived in 
homes of either one or two rooms. In a large number of the houses _ 
there is no indoor water supply. Primitive methods of sanitation 
still persist, though there has been a great deal of conversion to 
' water-carriage during the last two or three years. Scavenging and 
disposal of refuse leaves a good deal to be desired. In some of the 
towns, not all of them, public buildings are poor in quality; New- 
castle, for instance, has a town hall of which it is ashamed, but 
which it does not feel able to replace in the present financial strin- 
gency. Both public and private social services leave a good deal to 
be desired: there is, for instance, no Guild of Help or similar body 
except in Newcastle, though the need for such societies is obvious 
enough. In view of the appalling congestion of the houses there . 
ought to be maternity homes in all the Tyneside towns, but in quite 
a number of them these do not exist. The area as a whole is back- 
ward in public library services. About some or all of these defects 
public opinion is stirring, and a certain amount of action is taking 
place; but local taxation has been rising fast, owing to unemploy- 
ment, and both public and private funds are hard to obtain. | 
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It is naturally an important function of this social survey to 
call attention to the gaps in provision in the hope that they may be 
filled, if not now, at least when the worst stringency is past. In this 
matter it is a great advantage to be surveying an industrial region 
and not merely one of its component towns; for it is beyond doubt 
that many of the problems can be dealt with more easily, and some 
of them can only be dealt with at all, if the existing municipal boun- 
daries are overleaped and joint action is proposed. Local govern- 
ment areas have come into existence piecemeal, partly as the con- 
tinuance of ancient tradition and partly under the pressure of 
immediate exigencies; and quite often the boundaries do not corre- 
spond to modern actualities and to modern needs. In particular, 
swift transport has brought it about that not all men need live with- 
in a few miles of their work; and there has been on Tyneside, as 
elsewhere, a most unhealthy segregation of the classes. There are 
whole towns of thirty thousand persons or more where scarcely 
anyone lives who can afford to live elsewhere. The officials of the 
great works, and sometimes even the municipal officials, live in the 
better parts of Newcastle or perhaps twenty miles westward in the 
pleasant country up the river. The community which is left is de- 
prived of elements from which it might gain much in leadership and 
in cultural tradition. Those in the pleasant suburbs escape their 
share of duties to their poorer neighbors, and they escape too in 
many cases their fair share of local taxation. Some unification, or 
at least federation, of the area is also needed for some of the essen- 
tial or desirable social services. It is already recognized, in theory 
at least, that town planning must be for a region and not for a single 
town: road schemes and sewage schemes cannot be economical and 
effective except for big areas. But the same is true of public library 
services and of Guilds of Help. Three small towns acting separately 
may each of them be unable to pay the salaries and upkeep neces- 
sary to efficiency, whilst acting together they could easily work out . 
a satisfactory scheme. 

It would be tedious to give in this descriptive article a catalogue 
of the inquiries which have been set on foot. It will suffice to say 
that there is the usual collection of information as to housing, 
health, educational facilities, religious organizations, and much else 
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affecting social welfare. Maps have been prepared in considerable 
number, photographs have been taken, and there is already the 
nucleus of an exhibition which will later or. be displayed in the dif- 
ferent towns along the river. But a few more words may be allowed 
in conclusion as to scope and methods. 

Many of the social surveys which have been made im recent 
years have given us a picture of a town in a particular year. Mr. 
Rowntree’s study of York is, for instance, a description of the city 
of York in the year 1899. Professor Bowley has given us studies of 
four English towns in the year 1913 and again in the year 1924. 
These surveys may each be compared to a photograph, perhaps—to 
use a recently coined expression-——to a statistical photograph. The 
corresponding metaphor for this survey of Tyneside would be that 
of a cinematograph film. It is not a specific study of the area in the 
years 1926 and 1927, though those are the years in which most of 
the information was collected. It is rather a study of the area as it 
has changed over a period of about a century, but with a great deal 
more detail for the latter part of that period. It is an attempt to 
show the forces which have shaped and are shaping its life: It is an 
attempt to show the strength and weakness oi a large industrial 
. community, to indicate where it is making progress and where it is 
losing ground, and to compare it with other parts of the country 
and with its own past. 

In the main the picture is being obtained by piecing together 
information already existing in numbers of official and unofficial re- 
ports, but. never previously assembled, arranged, and analyzed. 
The impressions thus obtained have been checked by information 
supplied by persons with direct contact and experience. But labo- . 
vious personal investigation, e.g., house-to-house inquiries, have not 
been attempted. For one thing, an investigation of that kind in so 
large an area, even by methods of sampling, would have required a 
"staff and an expenditure beyond our means. It was also felt that in- 
quiries of that kind have now been made sufficiently often in differ- 
ent towns, and that an inquiry of another nature might be more: 
profitable. There have been in Great Britain few, if any, detailed 
social and economic studies of regions. It is hoped that this survey 
may have its own value because it deals, not with a single town, but 
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with a group of towns, distinct and in some ways very diverse, but 
having much in common and woven together inextricably in their 
destinies. | 

It only remains to be added that all reports, interim and final, 
are being subjected before publication to the scrutiny of a number 
of persons with knowledge of the district and ranging widely in ex- 
perience and outlook. Their suggestions are not necessarily ac- 
cepted, nor is any attempt being made to secure an agreed report, 
but their collaboration insures that valuable sources of information 
are not overlooked and that consideration is given to any point of 
view which has a serious claim to attention. 
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ABSTRACT 


The extent of popular interest in the problem of crime makes it desirable to 
orient methods of attack from the point of view of research, But there are many 
obstacles to research in this field, viz., the complexity of the material, the paucity of 
statistical data, the difficulties of controlled experimentatian, the existence of dog- 
matic interpretations, and the corrupt and predatory mterests that are adverse to 
research. Three main lines of inquiry are open to us: legal, statistical, and sociologi- 
cal, Legal research is now being prosecuted relative to the administration of the 
criminal law; but, at best, the law is somewhat external to problems of criminology. 
Its outlook is not conspicuously that of science, except where legal procedure has 
become socialized. In regard to criminal statistics we may say that the statistical 
method of accumulation and correlation, while informing us of general tendencies, 
does not give us catises in specific instances, nor does it reveal the selfhood of the 
criminal, which is the real criminologic problem. This latter is reached only through 


a truly sociological method, which interprets behavior in terms of organic impulse ` 


and of social conditions, and of their mutually interacting relationships. The two 
indispensable devices for the sociologist in this matter are the individual case his- 
tory and the community case history. The technique of the former is well known; 
that of the latter needs further development,and applicatior. Fortunately, research 
projects are now under way, or contemplated, for the correlation of these two forms 
of the sociologic approach. 


In approaching the question of research in the field of criminol- 
ogy one is at first a little bewildered by the number and variety of 
efforts already under way in this field. With.crime commissions at 
work studying this problem in about a dozen of cur states, with the 
considerable number of local investigations that have been made or 
are in process, and with the conspicuous display of righteous enthu- 
siasm on the part of our National Crime Commission, it would seem 
és if one were to bring coals to Newcastle in any new proposal for . 
research. Moreover, the amount of'recent legislation on this ques- 
tion; proposed or adopted, indicates a sense of finality in the public 
mind that makes our desire for fresh inquiry somewhat belated, if 
it were not for the fact that we as students and social workers sus- 
pect that much of this legislation is lacking any basis of scientific 
knowledge. In my own state of Michigan the legislature which is 
just closing has, I fear, frittered away days of valuable time consid- 
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ering a whole grist of measures looking toward the modification of 
the substantive criminal law spurred on by popular clamor, and 
arriving, because of the inevitable disagreement of people who 
work in the dark, at no real accomplishment. A whipping-post bill 
passed both houses, but was vetoed by the Governor; and the capi- 
tal-punishment measure, proposed for the third time in recent ses- 
sions, finally was lost in the conflict between the two houses over its 
detailed provisions. In view, therefore, of the vigorous enthusiasms 
of our crime commissions on the one hand, and the cocksureness 
that is implied in current legislative tendencies, one is constrained 
to caution in making any new proposals lest one add more to the 
general confusion than to enlightenment. 

Because of this situation as to contemporary activities it has 
seemed to me desirable that we should give our attention in this 
brief paper to some of the fundamental considerations involved in 
any program for criminological research rather than to a too de- 
. tailed account of what practical steps should be undertaken. As 
students in this field we cannot help but be amazed by the igno- 
rance which prevails among even leaders of public opinion con- 
cerning the real nature of this great social problem of crime. Ac- 
cording to many of them it would seem as if a few changes in 
criminal procedure, a considerable increase in penalties, with harsh- 
er treatment and more hangings, were all that is necessary for 
curbing the criminal tendencies of the population. Would that this 
were so! We suspect, on the contrary, that crime is deeply wrought 
into the structure of our civilization, and that if we embark in any 
thoroughgoing inquiry for understanding it, there is little in our so- 
cial relationships that will escape exploration. If this be so, it will 
not be amiss to take a brief accounting of the obstacles that will be 
met in such an undertaking. 

/4. First, there is the complexity of the material. John Stuart Mill 
indicated this fundamental difficulty of the social sciences in his 
Logic long before they had attained their present standing in our 
academic studies. Having given a course in criminology for a num- 
ber of years, I am always burdened with the thought that any thor- 
oughgoing exposition of the subject must of necessity touch upon 
the functioning of all our institutions, as well as upon what is 
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known concerning human nature and its behavior. The best text- 
books in the field reveal a similar need for catholicity of interest. 
Allied with this necessity in the treatment of the subject there is the 
correlative need for keeping an open mind and for regarding our 
conclusions tentatively. Because of this extreme complexity of the 
subject matter of criminology it is easy to inculge in generalities. 
On the other hand, any valid conclusions require a fund of informa- 
tion, a power for creative synthesis, and a sympathetic imagina- 
tion that exceed the attainments of all but a few. Too many of us, 
I fear, are content with passing on the results of very specialized 
investigations of different phases of the subject, trusting that the 
student will make in his own mind some intelligible mosaic of the 
total pattern. 

2-- The lack of opportunity for fully controlled experimentation 
constitutes another difficulty for research in criminology. We can- 
not, in any of the social sciences, have laboratories for carrying on 
artificially controlled experiments, as is possible in natural science. 
Our material is always in flux, “out there” in the community, where 
the identical situation is never repeated. Such limitations enhance 
the opportunity for subjective variation on the part of the observ-. 
ers from which social investigations are rarely free. 

There are, however, one or two modifications of this statement 
of the matter which are familiar to social workers. For example, 
repeated attempts to secure a satisfactory adjustment of a delin- 
quent child in a foster home are, in a way, labcratory experiments 
with human behavior. Many of the planned adjustments of social 
case workers partake of the same nature. But in such experiments 
we have to confess, unfortunately, that the number of factors that 
we cannot control in these situations often outnumbers those that 
we can, with the result that our efforts are frustrated. However, if 
the case worker is endowed with a truly scientific patience she often 
‘succeeds; and aside from the human interest af her task, she can 
claim the satisfaction that comes from working in a scientific spirit. 
Another incident in modification of our general statement in re- 
gard to the lack of opportunity for laboratory experimentation in 
social science concerns the housing developments in some of the 
English cities. Where slum-clearance schemes have been under- 
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taken involving the removal of the inhabitants effort has been made 
in some of these experiments to rehouse the same population in the 
new dwellings that were subsequently built. Following this, not 
only have the mortality rates for this identical population been re- 
duced, but also the frequency of crime, vice, and alcoholism. Ex- 
traordinary, do we say? Not at all; it is simply a demonstration of 
what we have been learning for years of the relation of housing to 
the moral and social standards of people. Let us consider one more 
example of social experimentation on a large scale. Dr. Frederic 
M. Thrasher, who has made a unique study of gangs in Chicago, 
tells of the work of the Chicago Union League Club in placing an 
experienced boys’ leader, with all the equipment he needs, in one of 
the worst districts of that city. The result has been a marked re- 
duction of the delinquency in the region. Now, we have all been 
made familiar in recent years with the idea of the health demon- 
stration; but these experiments with delinquency under more or 
less controlled conditions are additional evidence that we are not 
utterly without recourse to laboratory facilities in the applied social 
sciences. The results of such demonstrations are as useful to social 
theory as laboratory experimentation is to the hypotheses of nat- 
ural science. 

3 - Another of the obstacles to criminological research is the fa- 
miliar one of the lack of adequate statistics. The federal census has 
come to our aid with an improved type of monograph for 1923. 
Our state crime commissions are working in the field of statistics, 
as well as upon many other problems. A committee of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology has prepared an elab- 
orate schedule for use by prisons and reformatories; and the city 
crime surveys in Cleveland, Baltimore, Detroit, and a few other 
places have oriented the local facts as to crime and stimulated reg- 
ular and complete accounting methods. This drive toward a more 
adequate and uniform statistical knowledge of crime as known to 
police, courts, and penal institutions must continue unabated, look- 
ing toward the establishment of something like a Registration Area 
in this field the data from which can be used by the federal census 

. similar to the way in which our public health data is compiled and 
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collected. Until this is done these unrelated.lacal studies will not 
give us much comparable data. We shall consider farther on in this 
paper the value and limitations of the statistical method in the 
study of criminology, but we must first recognize the obvious need 
for more abundant and acceptable data. i 

fis A further hindrance to criminal research arises from the indif- 
oe if not hostility, toward it on the part of the public. People 
have their dogmas as to what makes criminals, and are not tolerant 
of the tentative mood which must characterize scientific inquiry. 
Listen to the chief magistrate of the courts in one of our cities: 

In this country no young fellow who wants to work need go idle, and the 
wages are the highest in the world in all classes of employment so there is no 
economic distress which would force recruits into this murderous army. It may, 
therefore, be safely concluded that my assertion that thev will not work is abso- 
lutely grounded in fact. They are lazy loafers, and will continue to be so once 
they are started on a criminal career... .. I am sorry to say that. I do not 
think that the large majority of them are reformable uncer any conditions. 


I should add, in fairness, that the further ramblings of this dis- 
tinguished jurist in the article from which I quote were not wholly 
in line with the preceding, and that he is not just “hard-boiled.” 
But the foregoing statement is selected because it does breathe the 
spirit of finality which is so paralyzing to any more complete under- 
standing of the problem, and which is likely to discourage research. 
Where ignorance has strong emotional correlates, as it has in our 
reactions to crime, the outcome is likely to be a dogmatism which is 
more or less opposed to any searching inquiry as to its validity. 

When powerfully intrenched interests are hostile to crimino- 
logic investigation our difficulties in research are further enhanced. 
Try to unearth the ramifications of vice in our cities, to reveal the 
genesis and development of the gangster, or the maladministration 
of the criminal law, or of our penal institutions, and one must needs 
De fortified by an aroused and overwhelming public sentiment in 
order to get away with the facts. Death and fnancial ruin have 
been known to be the penalties for those who urdertake investiga- 
tion, unless, as we say, they are carried along on the crest of strong 
public indignation. Such indignant curiosity, however, is sporadic; 
it suffers relapse into apathy, and cannot be identified with the 
mood of calm scientific inquiry so necessary for real research. 
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The general movement of research in the criminological field, 
both with reference to subject matter and methods, includes three 
sorts of study, namely, legal, statistical, and sociological. The sub-. 
ject matter of these approaches to the study of crime will be found 
to be somewhat overlapping; nevertheless they are sufficiently dis- 
tinct to warrant separate treatment. Moreover, around them nu- 
merous research projects are now independently organized. 

Legal research, of course, is primarily a responsibility of the 
legal profession. Though it took fifteen years of agitation on the 
part of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology 
to get the American Bar Association to appoint a committee on the 
reform of criminal procedure, such a committee is now at work and 
there are many evidences that the leaders in the legal profession, or 
some of them, are thoroughly aroused to the necessity for study 
_and reform. This procedure touches the criminal from the time of 
the complaint or arrest to the disposition of his case through the 
courts. It is this legal process with which our state crime commis- 
sions are chiefly concerned, as can be seen from the following list 
of main headings in Professor Moley’s statement of subjects to be 
studied by our state crime commissions: city police administra- 
tion; rural police protection; prosecution; judicial administration; 
bail bonds; the jury system; official record systems; criminal-ap- 
peals; penal institutions; pardons, paroles, commutations, indeter- 
minate sentences, and probation; the substantive criminal law; the 
laws of criminal procedure; the juvenile court; medical relations; 
the office of coroner; the bar; the collection and compilation of 
criminal statistics. Nearly all of these have to do with public ad- 
ministration or with legal process the improvement of which de- 
pends upon the development of a science of public administration 
and of a criminal law adapted to modern urban conditions. It is 
well that our crime surveys and commissions emphasize the notori- 
ous defects of the administration of the criminal law, though at 
least one authority, Professor John Waite, of the University of 
Michigan Law School, who is a member of the American Law Insti- 
tute, is inclined to doubt the value of many changes in the law itself, 
regarding the chief defects in procedure as being due to the per- 
sonnel engaged in its administration. Whatever be the source of 
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these defects, we may here observe that the various surveys are re- 
vealing with remarkable uniformity the abomination of criminal 
process which make it, in the words of Chief Justice Taft, “a dis- 
grace to our civilization.” | 

In so far as these studies concern themselves merely with the 
functioning of the law, one feels that they remain on the periphery 
of the subject of crime and its causes. However, at least one of the 
contemporary surveys of criminal justice went deeper, and was im- 
bued with a really sociological insight. I refer, of course, to the 
Cleveland Crime Survey, with which you all have some familiarity. 
In his brilliant introduction to this study Dean Roscoe Pound indi- 
cated the four fundamental aspects of the crime problem so far as 
it is affected by the law. They are: (1) the machinery of justice, 
(2) the personnel engaged in its administration, (3) the changed 
social conditions through which it functions, (4) the limitations of 
the law in the control of crime. In other words, Dean Pound con- 
ceives the law in its milieu, in relation to other institutions, and to 
the movement of society as a whole. Without such an organic un- 
derstanding of the problem it is difficult to see how studies of crimi- 
nal process can penetrate very far below the surface of things. 

Another type of legal research that is being carried on may be 
called historical. Professor E. T. Sunderland, also of the faculty of 
the Law School of the University of Michigan, is at present en- 
gaged upon extensive studies of legal reform in England during the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. One paper on this sub- 
ject deals with the abominations of the English criminal law during 
this period, and shows how reform was forced upon the bar and 
bench, not by the legal profession itself, but in spite of it, through 
the fearless, unrelenting, and continuous attacks of the Edinbor- 
ough Review. This is a remarkable instance of an aroused public 
conscience venting itself through journalism; indeed, it is so im- 
pressive that one wonders how long it wil take our expensive 
schools of journalism to assimilate the lesson, supposing even that 
they were aware of it! Moreover, the story is not without its inter- 
est for the social workers, for they have materially helped in our 
own day to goad on the law to the necessity for self-examination. 

There are doubtless other aspects of legal research in this field, 
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and we may expect them to be studied with all the eminent thor- 
oughness of our best legal minds. To many of them has come a real - 
awakening to the existing state of affairs, and nothing but good can 
come from their inquiries. In conclusion of this phase of the ques- 
tion, however, one is constrained to observe that the legal approach 
to the problem of crime has its very definite limitations. It is not 
proposed, for example, to question fundamentally the legal theory 
which, in the words of Ferri; regards crime “as an abstract entity 
dependent upon law.” Nor is there any tendency, so far as I can 
observe, to doubt the legal theory of the criminal as a morally iso- 
lated agent endowed with full freedom and responsibility and pos- 
sessed of a free will which is not seen in organic relation to the rest 
of his personality. Under such legal restrictions prosecution often 
partakes of a moral crusade in which an absolutely righteous state 
is pitted against an absolutely iniquitous offender, in spite of the 
legal presumption of innocence. If this presumption were fully op- 
erative our criminal trials would be more of a scientific inquiry 
than they now are. These considerations touch more deeply the 
whole philosophy of the criminal law than any researches that are 
now being undertaken; and they are not likely to be undertaken 
until that distant time when the public mind shall be more domi- 
nated by concepts of social science, and the criminal regarded as 
but one phase of that very society which seeks to suppress him. 

In the foregoing there is the suggestion that legal research into 
the crime problem needs to be supplemented by a more truly socio- 
logical inquiry; but before considering what the latter would be we 
may give passing reference to the statistical approach. Statistics 
are a necessary tool in any complete social inquiry, and they have 
been freely used in criminological research. There exist, for exam- 
ple, many elaborate and often contradictory conclusions from sta- 
tistics regarding the causes of crime. To be sure, the failure to 
agree may be due, not to statistical method, but rather to the in- 
completeness of the data. Thus, we change our conclusions as to 
the percentage of crime that is due to feeblemindedness when we 
extend our investigations from girls’ reformatories to state prisons 
for men; and our view on this matter is further modified when we 
learn more about the extent of mental deficiency in the general pop- 
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ulation. Moreover, Dr. William Healy comes to say in his latest 
work that mental defect and disease are relatively unimportant fac- 
tors in the production of delinquency, unless they occur in a moral- 
ly unfavorable environment. So we may expect statistical generali- 
zations of many sorts to vary with our advancing knowledge, with 
the selection of the material, and with the particular social complex 
from which it is derived. Thus, unemployment is correlated with 
crime; but so is prosperity. The movies are conducive of delin- 
quencies, but the great majority of children who see bad pictures 
are not delinquent. Criminals are largely from poverty groups, 
though the poor are generally law-abiding. Some sick people com- 
mit crimes, but most of this class do not; and so on indefinitely. 
How, then, can statistics be relied upon to give us any more than 
general tendencies under more or less hypothecated circumstances? 
Useful as they are, they cannot tell us why Morelli is a bandit 
while his neighbor, Carderelli, is not; and it is precisely this ina- 
bility of statistics to extricate the individual from the mass which, 
_ as I see it, is the chief limitation of the statistical method. It does 
not, any more than legal inquiries, reveal the selfhood of the crimi- 
nal, and any research which leaves us in the dark as to this supreme 
issue fails at the point where we most desire iniormation. 

This brings us, finally, to consider the sociological approach 
which leads directly to the heart of problems in criminal research. 
To substantiate this statement let us state briefly some of the un- 
derlying concepts of modern sociology. First of all, it studies man 
as soctus, that is, as a member of a group. It makes no sharp divi- 
sion between heredity and environment, conceiving them both as 
joined inextricably in a mutually dependent and interacting rela- 
tionship. The term expressing this synthesis is “development,” 
which implies both the biologically given and the conditioning en- 
vironment, the latter involving material culture, but also the ideals, 
customs, habits, and mores of the group. For the understanding 
of the individual, therefore, the central clue is his social heritage, 
which becomes, as it were, focused in his mind and personality. The 
individual and social mind are thus parts cf an organic whole, 
which are viewed in isolation only at the cost of rendering them 
both meaningless. In the developing consciousness of the individu- 
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al awareness of self is contemporary with an awareness of the 
group, and personal development, or the “dialectic of personal 
growth,” as it has been called, involves throughout experience a 
give and take between these two poles of the life-process. Hence it 
is that individual standards and values are likely to be those of the 
group, though room is left for progress through individual varia- 
tion and selection. The individual envisages himself as he is re- 
flected in the mind of others, though through the creative imagina- - 
tion ideal censors and patterns may be set up, depending upon his 
temperament and education. The organic urges of the individual 
include, to use the analysis made familiar by Thomas, the desires 
for security, new experience, recognition, and response; but these 
are conditioned by, and find their fulfilment through, the social en- 
vironment. To the soldier, for example, security may mean a firm 
place in the mind of posterity, rather than safety of life and prop- 
erty; in the religious age the desire for new experience may lead to 
‘mysticism, rather than adventure in the ordinary sense; to the 
criminal recognition involves the doing of the criminal act; and so 
on. In other words, the normal functioning of the desires depends 
upon the degree and kind of social organization. In a time of rapid 
social change, when traditions, patterns, and ideals disintegrate in 
confusion, controls are loosened and community or social disor-. 
ganization finds its counterpart in a lessened stability and integrity ` 
in the lives of men. The disruption of neighborhood and family 
life, crime, and delinquency are, then, to be viewed as major symp- 
toms of this process of socio-personal disorganization, and the un- 
derlying principles that we have here but briefly and inadequately 
stated appear as the necessary setting for any really illuminating 
study of the problem of crime. For years they have been expound- 
ed by Professor Cooley in the elementary course in sociology at the 
University of Michigan, though their subtle and primary character, 
one fears, eludes many of the less thoughtful students. 

A final word remains to be said concerning the application of 
the foregoing principles in a program for criminal research. As ] 
see the matter, useful studies may be made in two general direc- 
tions: through case records, and through the intensive study of a 
number of urban neighborhoods where delinquency and crime are 
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prevalent. The case record is, of course, no new device, though 
the number of those which are really illuminating from a sociologi- 
cal point of view is limited. The best types in the field of delinquen- 
cy, in my judgment, are those of Drs. Healy and Bronner, and 
published by the Judge Baker Foundation. We now need to extend 
records of this type of the study of adult criminals in our prisons 
and reformatories. Either in connection with some of these insti- 
tutions or through a national agency of some kind we need to prose- 
cute the social case study of the professional criminal as thorough- 
ly as the Eugenics Record Office of Cold Springs Harbor is study- 
ing heredity in certain selected families. I appreciate that this is a 
difficult and expensive task, yet the object of such study, namely, 
more knowledge of the genesis and development of our professional 
criminals, is worth all the time and money that we can spend on it. 
There should, of course, be research bureaus in all of our penal in- - 
stitutions which could be accumulating data of this kind. In due 
course we should have vastly more information than we now have 
of the forces that produce our Gerald Chapmans, our Morellis, Bob 
Harpers, and others of many thousands of predatory, vicious men 
who present the mope baffling aspect of our crime problem. How 
did they get that way? If they are free from any specific form of 
mental defect or disease, and most of them are, to apply to them 
the adjectives “depraved,” “degenerate,” or “vicious” leaves us as 
much in the dark as does the attribution of demoniac possession. 
The proposed case records should aim to get on the inside of the 
mind of the criminal, seeing each mental trait in relation not only 
to organic dispositions but also to the conditicning social environ- 
ment. The undertaking of such studjes would have to be, of course, 
by persons of the best training and capacity, and possessed of a 
sympathetic imagination indispensable for any really human un- 
derstanding. . 

The intensive study of bad city neighborhoods, which is the 
other type of investigation that I propose, has already been done 
admirably in Chicago by Dr. Frederic M. Thrasher, and published 
in his book on The Gang. Here much of the same material that 
would appear in the proposed case records is attacked from the an- 
gle of the community. The processes of personal demoralization 
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are given the background of the disorganized city slum. I am not 
prepared to offer any improvement upon Dr. Thrasher’s methods, 
but suggest that they be extended to a selected group of neighbor- 
hoods in other cities. This means a careful selection of the areas, 
the development of uniform technique, and the closest sort of co- 
operation and correlation between the various studies, which should 
be extended over a period of years. Interesting checks could be 
made between these community studies and the case histories of 
some of the professional criminals; for example, it is said that Ger- 
ald Chapman was once a member of one of the well-organized boys’ . 
gangs in Chicago. Indeed, if we knew more about the trails that 
lead back from the gallows many persons might be less certain of 
capital punishment as a deterrent. | 
Thrasher describes with a sure hand the areas of ree re- 
cruiting and leadership in the gang, the gang’s control of its mem- 
bers, its relation to home and general neighborhood conditions, its 
racial constitution, its mores, its predatory activities; and its as- 
tounding ramifications throughout the political system of Chicago 
and Illinois. There cannot be the slightest doubt but that he has 
laid bare the social history as well as the breeding places of crime 
in Chicago, showing, as was suggested at the outset of this paper, 
how crime is woven into the very fabric of our urban civilization. 
Over 1,300 gangs are described, the author having spent seven 
years in the study. In the proposed extension of this sort of study 
to other urban areas the material would of necessity be much the 
same, though new angles of approach ‘could be: introduced and 
there would be the possibility of making comparisons between the 
areas studied. Moreover, there is need to extend this type of com- 
munity study to smaller towns and to rural districts. Some years 
ago the federal children’s bureau made a distinctively sociological 
study of juvenile delinquency in rural New York. We need more 
studies of this sort from carefully selected areas. We must confess 
that the public health people have stolen the march upon other so- 
cial students in their analysis of the health problems under varied 
conditions of population distribution and concentration, by means 
of appraisal forms and of demonstrations. Smaller communities 
take their patterns from the larger cities. We should like to know 
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to what extent they pay for their servility by fostering criminogenic 
conditions. Here and there we have clues, such as the fact that 
many of the unmarried mothers that come to our large state hospi- 
tal at Ann Arbor for the birth of their children are from the smaller 
communities of the state. Another index is the number of lads from 
small towns that are found in our boys’ industrial schools. We 
know little of their community background. 

Another highly relevant fact that will bear investigation is the 
study of population mobility with reference to delinquency and 
crime., I surmise that highly interesting correlation might be estab- 
lished between the degree of this flux to and mom and oe com- 
munities and the extent of crime. | 

A further discussion of the technique and subject matter of 
each community study is beyond the scope of this paper, as I have 
conceived it. Meanwhile, mention should be made of the willing- 
ness of the Social Science Research Council to consider the support 
of a certain number of well-selected and planned community stud- 
ies of this character. As a preliminary step in this direction this re- 
search organization is at present engaged in compiling a bibliogra- 
phy of all published and unpublished data in the field, including a 
listing of studies that are under way or projected. Such a complete 
bibliography should be of great assistance in indicating subjects 
that have been covered, as well as those that have not. To students, 
libraries, and research organizations it should be in the nature of a 
“nation-wide orientation of extant material. 

With the accumulation of definite sociologic material in this 
field we should have in time abundant data on the genesis of the 
criminal mind. It is a process which, I fear, will suffer but little 
check from the improvements in the criminal law to which the lead- 
ers of the bar are assiduously giving their attention. On the con- 
trary, any real and lasting deterrent to crime will be found to be 
closely dependent upon the creation of new values and objectives 
in community life, and upon their adopting a genuine program of 
constructive social reform. 
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The application of the sociological point of view and technique to 
the problems of the school is so recent that it must be unfamiliar to 
many, and it may prove worth while briefly to discuss its origin. Educa- 
tional sociology arose out of the conviction in the minds of many school- 
men that the objectives of education cannot be deduced from philo- 
sophical principles but must be determined with reference to the social 
life of which the school is a part. As early as 1893 Dr. T. W. Harris, 
the superintendent of the St. Louis schools and later U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, asserted, in an address before the National Educational 
Association, (47) that “no philosophy of Education is sound... . 
unless based upon sociology.” Dewey (35) and Small (91) were voicing 
similar viewpoints. Samuel T. Dutton, superintendent of schools in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, wrote (40): “another, and perhaps the latest 
phase of educational movement, is the conviction that the school is a 
social institution; that its aims are social, and that its management, dis- 
cipline and methods of instruction should be dominated by this idea.” 

As early as 1898 Ross offered a course in sociology for teachers at 
Leland Stanford Junior University stressing the necessity of a social 
orientation of the school. In r907 Henry Suzzallo offered the first course 
under the name.of educational sociology. Clow (20) has traced the rise 
of interest in educational sociology that followed, until in 1927, Lee, in 
a survey of the teaching of educational sociology (59), discovered that 
more than half the normal schools and teachers’ colleges of the country, 
and more than a third of the college and university departments of edu- 
cation, were giving a course under this name and that two-thirds of these 
institutions required educational sociology of all prospective teachers. 
The interest in educational sociology has crystallized in the National 
Society for the Study of Educational Sociology, which meets semi- 

yearly, with the American Sociological Society and with the National 
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Educational Association. In September, 1927, there appeared the first 


issue of the Journal of Educational Sociology. 


SOCIALIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


While Lee’s survey (59) reveals little agreement as to the meaning 
of educational sociology, a survey of the literature reveals a number of 
well-marked trends. The earliest influence of sociological thinking upon 
education manifested itself in a movement for the socialization of the 
curriculum. There has been a marked reaction against the traditional 
academic curriculum. Snedden (95, 96) pleads for a social education 
that will take its objectives from contemporary social life. Bobbitt (9) 
analyzes some two thousand objectives out of social life and discusses 
how a curriculum may be built upon them. Bobbitt (8) also describes 
an experiment in the construction of a socialized curriculum in Los 
Angeles. Cox (29) describes the socialization of the secondary-school 
curriculum. Dewey (33) discusses the requirements of democracy upon 
education. Jenks (50) pleads for education for citizenship. Peters (80) 
has given detailed attention to ‘the specific changes in curriculum indi- 
cated by the necessity of preparing the child for citizenship. 

Inglis (49) and Pink (81) point to the fact that nine-tenths of the 
school population never finish high school. The academic curriculum 
turns them out to shift for themselves without vocational preparation. 
Charters (16) proposes the reconstruction for the curriculum on a frank- 
ly pre-vocational basis somewhat resembling job analysis. Bonser (13), 
Doop (39), Ettinger (43), Inglis (49), Snedden (97), Leavitt (578), 
Bloomfield (7), and the reports of the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education (87) discuss the various aspects of pre-vo- 
cational education. . 

Kilpatrick, in a plea for a pragmatic philosophy of education 
adapted to a changing civilization (53) calls attention to the cultural 
lag—the present intellectual problem of man is to bring his thought 
world abreast of his scientific discoveries.” Payne (73, 76) points to the 
lag of social habits. He emphasizes particularly tke lag of health and 
safety practice. Payne and Schroeder (77a) discuss changes in the cur- 
riculum necessary to take up this lag. Payne translates this curricu- 
lum into an actual experiment in health education, preparing a series of 
texts (77) to be used in health instruction in the public schools. 

Zorbaugh (ros) calls attention to the fact tha: communities differ 
greatly and that the curriculum of the individual school must be adapted 
-o the culture of the community in which it is situated. Thrasher (100) 
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discusses community backgrounds and the curriculum with special ref- 
erence to immigrant heritages. Betts (5) considers the a of the 
curriculum to rural communities. 

Coe (21) feels that the curriculum should be adapted to the trans- 
mission of the mores as well as the technique of our civilization. Char- 
ters (16a) discusses a curriculum for character education. 

All schoolmen who have recently written on the construction of the 
curriculum—Bagley (3), Bobbitt (rr), Charters (17), Counts (24), 
Courtis (26), Horn (48), Judd (51), Kilpatrick (54), and Rugg a 
show the influence of the sociological point of view. 


THE SCHOOL A SOCIAL GROUP 


Payne (73) and Robbins (88) call attention to the institutional na- 
ture of the school, its rôle in social control, and its mechanisms for con- 
trol. Zorbaugh (x105) points out that learning takes place in a social 
situation—that the school is a social group and that the interplay of at- 
titudes in this group situation conditions the learning process. Smith 
(93) discusses the social implications .of classroom organization and 
discipline. Dewey (37) thinks of the school as an “embryonic commu- 
nity.” Cox (28) discusses extra-curricular activities in terms~of social 
control through experimental manipulation of social groups. Wilds 
(103) and McKeon (63). discuss extra-curricular activities as aspects of 
the school community. Pratt (84) describes an interesting experimental 
learning situation for the pre-school and primary grades which looks 
toward the social nature of the learning process. In spite of these inter- 
esting indications of a dawning viewpoint, however, such an orthodox 
schoolman’s discussion of classroom organization as that of Waples 
(10x1) shows how little educators have taken account of Dewey’s obser- 
vation that: thinking is a social act and how little thought has been giv- 
en to the analysis of the school as a social situation. 


THE CHILD AS A PERSONALITY 


Dewey (36), as early as 1902, began to plead for an education that ` 
would put “personality” above subject matter—‘not knowledge nor 
information, but self-realization, is the goal.” This viewpoint, translated 
into school procedure, has usually meant a school situation aimed at let- 
ting the child make the most of his individual abilities and letting him 
follow his interests where they might lead. Pratt (83, 84, 85), in an 
interesting description of the City and Country School, at New York, 
describes in detail what is involved in such a situation. John and Evelyn 
Dewey (38) describe many such experiments. 
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The testing movement, however, has resulted in a tendency on the 
part of large numbers of schoolmen to think of the child too largely in 
terms of intelligence. Teaching method and classroom organization come 
to be thought of almost exclusively in terms of the learning process. Payne 
(73, 74) and others have recently protested against this emphasis. Zor- 
baugh (ro5) sees the child as a personality as well as an intelligence; as 
having attitudes as well as abilities. While the work of Watson, Baldwin, 
Anderson, and Paget, among other child psychologists, have strikingly 
revealed the mechanisms involved in the formation of attitudes, the so- 
ciologists first emphasized the rôle of the child’s social groups in pattern- 
ing his attitudes. 

The problem of the unadjusted school child is gradually bringing 
schoolmen to a realization of the significance of personality. Sayles (90) 
describes a quite typical group of personality maladjustments in the 
school. Reavis (85) has attempted to formulate the technique of pupil 
adjustment by the case method. The visiting-teacher movement (65a) 
and the parent-teacher association (87a) indicate a growing realization 
of the ways in which the family situation conditions the child’s be- 
havior in the school. Thrasher (100) and Zorbaugh (105) emphasize 
the influence of community patterns and conflicts on the child’s person- 
ality and school behavior. Payne (76) points to the rôle of the gang in 
conditioning the child’s school participation. 


THE SCHOOL SURVEY AND SOCIAL MEASUREMENT 


The development of the social survey had as a corollary the devel- 
opment of the school survey. The school survey—Smith and Judd (94), 
Cubberly (30), Lewis (60), Mahoney (61)—-grew up in the attempt to 
appraise the efficiency and needs of school systems as a basis for ad- 
ministrative action. It was chiefly an accounting of the school system 
in operation, but it naturally looked more or less toward the community 
in which the school was situated. In so far as it did look to the com- 
munity—Peters (79)—it thought chiefly in terms sol literacy, mortality, 
and other “social problems.” 

Meanwhile the educational psychologist, in the achievement test, 
had developed an elaborate technique for measuring the result of class- 
room instruction. The achievement test, as Payne (72, 73) points out, 
actually measures nothing but the child’s ability verbally to reproduce 
subject matter. As to what changes classroom instruction brings about 
in behavior in home, play-group, and community the achievement test 
tells nothing. But these social behavior changes are the aim of educa- 
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tion. Obviously, without some technique for measuring them there can 
be no real estimate of the effectiveness of education in attaining its: ob- 
jectives, 

Payne (71a) set out to develop such a technique, using health habits 
for the experiment. His technique was a modification of the survey. It 
consisted in selecting an experimental and a control group; in contriving ~ 
a scale of health behavior and rating, with the aid of trained social 
workers who observed the children in their homes, the children’s health 
habits; in teaching a model health curriculum to the experimental 
group; and in then rerating both control and experimental groups ' 
against the scale. To this attempt to measure the degree to which in- 
struction carries out into social behavior Payne gives the name of “so- 
cial measurement.” While the technique lacks, at present, the objectiv- 
ity and precision of the achievement test, it promises much when further 
refined. 

DEFINING A POINT OF VIEW 


The tendencies which we have discussed—with the exception of so- 
cial measurement-——-have not been exclusively within educational soci- . 
ology. They have had various sources, including the philosophy of edu- 
cation and the experiences of schcolmen at large. We have already 
noted, however—Lee (59)—the development of educational sociology as 
such. This development has not yet taken educational sociology much 
beyond the attempt to define a point of view. . 

Most of the books that have been written under the title of “Edu- 
cational Sociology —Snedden (95), Smith (92), Peters (79), Robbins 
(88), Clow (19)—conceive of educational sociology as a social philoso‘ 
phy of education and concern themselves with a social evaluation of the 
public schools and the social determination of educational objectives. 
Payne (73), dissenting from this point of view, looks upon educational 
sociology as the application of the sociological technique to the experi- 
mental manipulation of curriclulum, classroom organization, and meth- 
od. Payne (73) feels that educational sociology, through scientific re- 
search, must afford data that will correct the tendency to determine 
educational procedure with reference to the learning process alone. He 
makes clear the distinction in point of view and method between educa- ` 
tional psychology and educational sociology. (74). Zorbaugh (105), 
conceiving educational sociology as “the application of the sociological 
technique to the problems of social behavior which cluster about the 
school,” feels that it can justify itself only by productive research. 

There seems to be a shift taking place within educational sociology 
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from an interest in a social philosophy of education to an interest in 
sociological research with reference to the school as a social situation; 
the relationship of the child’s school behavior ta his behavior in com- 
munity, family, and play-group; the adjustment of the child’s person- 
ality through experimental schools, school clinics, and the visiting teach- 
er; the measurement of the social outcomes of education; and the 
experimental construction of curricula and classroom situations. 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The American Sociological Society will hold its Twenty-second An- 
nual Meeting in Washington, D.C., December 27—30, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Raleigh. Meeting in Washington during the same time are’ 
zhe American Economic Association, the American Historical Associa- 
tion, the American Political Science Association, the American Statistical 
Association, the American Association for Labor Legislation, the Ameri- 
can Farm Economic Association, and the National Community Center 
Association. Programs of these organizations may be secured by writing 
their secretaries: 

Frederick S. Deibler, American Economic Asscciation, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ilinois. 

John S. Bassett, American Historical Association, 58 Pomeroy Ter- 
race, Northampton, Massachusetts. ‘ 

J. R. Hayden, American Political Science Asscciation, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Willford I. King, Amerean Statistical Association, Commerce Build- 
ing, 236 Wooster Street, New York, New York. 

John B. Andrews, American Association of Labor Legislation, 131 
East Twenty-third Street, New York, New York. 

Leroy E. Bowman, National Community Center Association, Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New York, New York. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


All meetings except the business sessions are open t the public, and, unless 
otherwise indicated, are held at the Hotel Raleigh. Tickets for luncheons and 
dinners should be secured at time of registration. 


CENTRAL TOPIC, “RELATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
TO THE GROUP” 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27 
g:00 A.M. Registration. 
IQ:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Research. Homell Hart, Bryn Mawr 


College, presiding. Ten-minute reports on research projects. The Ball- 
room. 


“Application of the Statistical Method to the Study of Wealth and Welfare 
of Farm Families,” J. A. Dickey, University of Arkansas. 
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l “Application of the Case-History Method to the Study of the Wealth and 


Welfare of Farm Families,” Ruth Haeffner, Iowa Child Welfare Research , 

Station. 

“Principles of Expenditure of Farm Incomes,” C. C. Zimmerman, Univer- 

sity of Minnesota.” 

ar Interest Groups in Rural Society,” J. H. Kolb, Gnivarsity of 
isconsin. 

“A Co-operative Study of the Northwest Central Region of the VANDS 

States,” F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota. ` 

“Taboos of the Saxons of Transylvania,” Rudolph M. Binder, New York 

University. | 

“Personality Study of the Social Modification of the Possession Habits at 

the Pre-school Level,” Ruth R. Pearson, Chicago. | 

“The Rôle of Religion im the Disassociated Family,” Niles Carpenter, Uni- 


‘versity of Buffalo. 


2:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meetings. 


“Trend of Expenditures at Family Welfare Agencies,” Neva R. Deardorf 
Welfare Council, New York City. | 


Round table on “The Technique of Statistical Analysis of Sociological, 
Problems,” Ralph G. Hurlin, Russell Sage Foundation, presiding. ! 
Committee on Sections. 
Section on the Family. Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina, 
presiding. 

“The Influence of the Nursery School on Family Life in the ox Edna 
N. White, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 

“The Influence of the Nursery School on Family Life in the Village, " ' Mary 
Schofield, Peterboro Nursery School. 

Section on the Community, in Joint session with the National Cans 
Center Association. Arthur Evans Wood, University of Michigan, Presi- 
dent, National Community Center Association, presiding. 

“The Slum, a Project for Study,” Nels Anderson, Columbia University. 
“Principles of Community Organization,” W. W. Whitehouse, ‘Albion 
College. 

“The Relation of the Local Community to the Principal Factors of Public 
Opinion,” W. S. Bittner, Indiana University. | 
Discussion: Malcolm Willey, University of Minnesota; J. H. aan aie 


Cooperative Education Association Richmond, Virginia; Elwood Street, 
The Community Council, St. Louis; C. C. North, Ohio State University. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Biology. E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa, 


presiding. 
“The Physical Foundation of Behavior,” C. M. Child, University of 
Chicago. 


“Organic Plasticity versus Organic Responsiveness in the Socialization of 
the Individual,” Frank H. Hankins, Smith College. | 


“The American-born Oriental and the Family Group,” William C. Smith, 
Research Institute, Honolulu. 


“The Personality of Mixed Bloods,” E. B. Reuter. 
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8:00-10:00 P.M. Division on Social Psychology. Edward A. Ross, University of 
Wisconsin, presiding. The Ballroom. . 
“The Relation of the Farmer to Rural and Urban Groups,” Dwight 
Sanderson, Cornell University. 
“Collective Domination and Group Fear,” L. L. Bernard, Tulane Univer- 
sity. 
“Physiological Tensions and Social Structure,” L. K. Frank, Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial. 


“ ‘Group’ and ‘Institution’ as Concepts in a Natural Science of Social 
Phenomena,” Floyd H. Allport, Syracuse University. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28 


9:00 A.M. Business Meeting of the Society. The Bakroom. 
Reports of representatives to the Social Science Research Council, the 
Board of Directors for the Council of Social Studies, the Joint Commission 
‘on Social Studies in the Schools, the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the Dictionary of American Biography, the American Year Book. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of the Sections of the Society. 


Section on Rural Sociology. W. A. Anderson, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, chairman, subcommittee on research, presiding. The Ballroom. 
“New Forces in Research,” C. J. Galpin, aes States Department of 
Agriculture. 

“Scope, Methodology, and Personnel in Research,” J. H. Kolb, University 
of Wisconsin. | 

Informal Discussion—“The Next Steps in Research”: Eben Mumford, 
Michigan State College; A. E. Willson, North Dakota Agricultural College; 
Wilson Gee, University of Virginia. 

Report of subcommittee on popueton, Bruce L. Melvin, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Section on the Family. Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina, 
presiding. The Gray Room. 

“Economic Aspects of Modern Family Life,” Benjamin R. Andrews, 
Columbia University. 

“The Family and Modern Literature,” Lorine Pruette, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Section on the Community, in joint session with the National Community 
Center Association. Clarence A. Perry, Russell Sage Foundation, presiding. 
The New Anteroom. 

“The. Social Significance of Citizens Associations in Washington, D.C.; 
Report of a Seminar Study,” Edward T. Devin2, Dean of the Graduate 
School, American Pieler Washington, D.C.; Louise Beall, American 
University, Washington, D.C. 

“Washington’s Community Organizations. An Estimate,” Frank Cuno, 
Former Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 

Communities of the Foreign Born in Detroit, with Special Reference to the 
Mexicans,” Arthur Evans Wood, University of Michigan. 

“Cleveland Community Organization for Adult Education,” Clarence O. 
Senior, Adult Education Association of Cleveland. 
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Discussion: Niles Carpenter, University of Buffalo; Eugene T. Lies, Play- 
‘ground and Recreation Association of America, Chicago; Mildred Chadsey, 
Western Reserve University; M. J. Karpf, Training School for Jewish Social 
Work, New York City. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion. Arthur E. Holt, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, presiding. The English Room. 
“The Religious Basis of the Ethical Code Movement,” Edgar L. Heer- 
mance, Yale University. Discussion, Benson Y. Landis, Research Drpart 
ment of the Federal Council of Churches. 

Section on Sociology and Social Work. M. J. Karpf, presiding. 


‘What Social Case Work Records Should Contain to Be Useful for Sociolog- 
ical Interpretation,” Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago. Discussion. — 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meetings. 


Section on Rural Sociology, in joint session with The American Farm 
Econcmics Association, President J. I. Falconer, presiding. 

“Population, Food Supply, and American Agriculture,” O. E. Baker, 
United States Department of Agriculture. Informal discussion: P. K. 
Whelpton, ari Foundation, Miami University; G. F. Warren, Cornell 


` University; H..C. Taylor, Institute of Land Economics, Northwestern 


University. 

Secticn on the Sociology of Religion. Arthur E. Holt, presiding. 

Secticn on Sociology and Social Work. / 

Eis Interaction in the Interview,” Stuart A. Queen, Unversity of 
Sas. 

Section on the Teaching of Social Studies in the Schools. E. H. Suther- 

land, University of Minnesota. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Methods of Research. Kimball Young, Uran 


of Wisconsin, presiding. The Ballroom. | 
“A Study of Juvenile Delinquency,” John A. Slawson. 
“Correlation of the Rate of Juvenile Delinquency with Certain Indexes of 


' Community Organization,” Clifford R. Shaw, Institute for Juvenile Re- 


search, Chicago. 

“Time Series of Political Data.” Stuart A. Rice, University of penny 
vania. 

“A New Attitude on Attitude Studies,” Read Bain, Miami University. 


“A Sociological Clinic for the Study of Juvenile Delinquency,” Ernst T. 
Krueger and Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt University. 


6:0077: 45 P.M. Dinner Meeting of the Section on the Community, in joint 


session with the National Community Center Association. Robert E. ‘Park, 

University of Chicago, presiding. 

“Community Influence of Libraries,” W. C. Nason, Bureau of Agsiculturl 

Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 

“The Gradual Substitution of Occupational Areas for paves is in 

Urban Life,” E. C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work. | 

“The Rural Community Center on a Changing Frontier: an Inquiry into 

va Hundred Montana Organizations,” J. Wheeler Barger, TE ed of 
ontana. 


8:00~10:00 P.M. Joint Session for Presidential Addresses of the American So- l 


ciological Society, and the National Community Center Association. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 AM. Business Meeting for reports of committees. The Ballroom. 


Committees on Social Abstracts, Social Research. Teaching of Social Sci- 
ences, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, National Social Science Fraterni- 
ty. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of the sections of the Society. 
Section on Rural Sociology. T. B. Manny, United States Department of 
Agriculture, presiding. The Ballroom. 
“The Status of Extension Work in Rural Sociology,” W. H. Stacy, Iowa 
State College. 
“Extension Needs in the Field of Rural Social Organization,” H. C. 
Ramsower, Ohio State University. 
Informal discussion: Eva Duthie, Cornell University; B. L. Hummel, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; W. H. Coulson, County Agent, Vinton County, Ohio. 
Section on the Family. The Gray Room. 
“The Development of Diverse Patterns of Behavior among Children in the 
Same Family,” Lawrence Guy Brown, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
“A Study of Marriage Incompatibility and Its Treatment,” Ernst T. 
Krueger, Vanderbilt University. 
Section on the Sociology of Religion, in charge of Arthur E. Holt. The 
English Room. 
“The Relation of Research and Promotion,” B. Warren Brown, Director 
of Educational Research of the Presbyterian Church of the United States. 
Discussion. 
Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology. Ross L. Finney, University of 
Minnesota, presiding. 
“Science, Sociology, and Education,” Robert C. Angell, University of 
Michigan. 
“Toward an Agreement as to the Content of Eoueeaenal Sociology,” Ross 
L. Finney. 


“The Literature of Educational Sociology,” c. D. Champlain, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

2:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon meetings. 
Round table on “The Technique of Social Surveys,” Robert E. Park, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, presiding. 
Section on Rural Sociology. J. L. Hypes, Connecticut Agricultural College, 
chairman, subcommittee on teaching, presiding. 
“The Status of Rural Sociology in Colleges and Universities,” C. R. Hoffer, 
Michigan State College. 
“An Analysis of the Content of Textbooks in Ruzal Sociology,” Carle C. 
Zimmerman, University of Minnesota. 
Informal discussion: C. E. Lively, Ohio State University; Fred R. Yoder, 
Washington State College; A. Z. Mann, Garrett Biblical Institute. 
Section on Educational Sociology. 
Reports of studies now being made in the field of Educational Sociology, 
A. O. Bowden, New Mexico State Teachers College; Nathan Miller. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology; O. Myking Mehus, Wittenberg College; 
and Others. 
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‘Section on the Sociology of Religion. 


Section on Sociology and Social Work. M. J. Karpf, Training School for 
Jewish Social Work, presiding. The Old Anteroom. 


“Some Sociological Suggestions for the Treatment of Family Discord by 
Social Workers,” Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina. Dis- 
cussion. ; 


3:30-5:90 P.M. Division on Human Ecology. C. A. Dawson, McGill Tavo 
presiding. The Ballroom. | 


“The Influence of Migration upon Pirona” Robert E. Park, University 

of Chicago. 

“Personality as Determined by the Division of Labor,” Everett C. Hughes, 
- McGill University. 


“The Hotel Dweller,” Norman S. Hayner, University oi Washington. 
6: 30 P.M. Annual Dinner of the Society. 


- 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30 
9:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological Society’ The 


Bailroom. 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Social Institutions. Charles H. Cooley, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, presiding. The Ballroom. 
an i Study of Small Institutions as a Method of Research,” Charles H. 
ooley. 
“The Family,” Emest W. Burgess, University of Chicago. : 
“The Sect,” Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago. 
l ee of Political Personalities,” ces D. Lasswell, Vana of 
cago. 


12!:30~3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meeting. 


Round table on “The Technique of the Case Method,” Stuart A. Queen, 
University of Kansas, presiding. 


Headquariters—-The headquarters for the annual meeting will be the Hotel 
Raleigh, Pennsylvania Avenue and Twelfth Street. Rates for rooms are as follows: 
single rooms without bath, $3.00; with bath, $4.00; double rooms, for two, three, or 
four persons, without bath, $2.co per person; with bath, $2.50 per person. Reserva- 
tions may be made by writing the Manager, Hotel Raleigh. 

Reduced Railroad Rates—Arrangements have been made with the New Eng- 
land, Central, Southeastern, Western, Southwestern, Trans-Continental, Trunk Line, 
and the Canadian (Eastern lines) Passenger Associations to grant reduced rdtes to 
all members of the American Sociological Society and the allied associations, as well 
as to members of their families, provided 250 are in attendance at the annual! meet- 
ing and present certificates. Members wishing to take advantage of these reduced 
rates must comply with the following directions: 

1. Obtain a certificate when buying your going ticket —Do not make th mis- 
take of asking for a “receipt.” Tickets at the regular one-way tariff fare or the 
i going journey may be obtained on the following dates only: December 23-29,’ 'inclu- 
sive. Present yourself at the railroad station for ticket and certificate at leastithirty 
minutes before the departure of your train. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
If not obtainable at your home station, the agent will inform you at what station 
they can be obtained. You can, in such case, purchase a local ticket to the station 
which has certificates in stock, where you can purchase a through ticket and at the 
same time ask for and obtain a certificate to the place of meeting. 
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2. Leave your certificate at the registration desk (at the Washington Hotel) 
immediately upon your arrival at the meeting—The reduced fare for the return 
Journey will not apply unless your certificate is validated Ly the railroad agent and 
signed by the indorsing officer, F. S. Deibler, secretary of the American Economic 
association. A special agent of the railroad companies will be in attendance to 
validate certificates. If you arrive at the meeting and leave for home again prior to 
the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive at the meeting later than December 30, 
arter the special agent has left, you cannot have your certificate validated, and con- 
sequently you will not obtain the benefit of the reduction on the home journey. 

3. Call for your validated certificate before purchasing your return ticket— 
If the 250 certificates are presented to the special agent, and your certificate is duly 
validated, you will be entitled, up to and including January 3, 1928, to a return 
ticket via the same route over which you made the going jcurney, at one-half of the 
regular one-way tariff fare from the place of meeting to the point at which your 
certificate was issued. Return tickets issued at the reduced fare will not be good on 
any limited train on which such reduced fare transportation is not honored. Mem- 
bers are responsible for ascertaining whether or not the particular road they intend 
to use is included in this agreement. Some passenger associations grant the special 
rate with the exception of certain roads. No refund of fare will be made on account 
of failure to obtain proper certificate when purchasing ticket, nor on account of 
jailure to present validated certificate when purchasing return ticket. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


I 
I 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the edito 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding PRON a 








Social Science Research Council-——At the recent meeting of the 
Council in Hanover, New Hampshire, the following officers were elected’ 
for 1927-28: chairman, Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University :| vice- 
chairman, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard University; secretary, Robert 
T. Crane, University of Michigan; treasurer, Robert S. Woodworth, Co- 
lumbia University. The Fellowship Committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council announces the appointment of the following seventeen 
scholars as research fellows of the Council for the year 1927-28: | 

Asher Achinstein (Ph.D., Columbia). Project: Time Sequences of 
Cyclical Phenomena in Business with Particular Reference to the Lag 
between Production and Prices. Place of study: New York. . | 

Crane Brinton (Ph.D., Oxford), Instructor, Harvard University. 
Project: The Economic aad Social Status of the Rank and File of the 
Jacobin Clubs during the French Revolution. Place of study: France. 

Emily Clark Brown (Ph.D., Chicago), Research assistant, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Project: Industrial Relations in the Printing Trades in 
the United States and Great Britain. Place of study: New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, a 

Ruth L. Bunzel (Ph.D., Columbia). Project: Social and Individual 
Adjustments in a Primitive Community, with Special Reference to the 
Zuni Indians. Place of study: Zuni, New Mexico. | 

‘Walter L. Dorn (Ph.D., Chicago), Instructor in History, Chicago, 
Project: The Public Administration of Frederick IT of Prussia. Place of 
study: Berlin, Vienna, Paris and London. 

Wallace K. Ferguson (M.A., Cornell) , Assistant in Medieval and In- 
tellectual History, Cornell. Project: A Study of the Social and Political 
Ideas of Erasmus Based on His Unacknowledged Publications. Place of 
study: England, France, and Germany. | 

Leo Gershoy (Ph.D., Cornell). Project: The Career and Influence 
of Barére during the French Revolution. Place of study: France. 

William T. Ham (Ph.D., Harvard), Instructor and Tutor in! Eco- 
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nomics at Harvard and Radcliffe. Project: Industrial Relations in the 
Building Trades in Great Britain and Germany. Place of study: Great 
Britain, Germany, France. 

Mildred L. Hartsough (Ph.D., Minnesota), Instructor in Economics 
end Sociology, Smith College. Project: A Study of Economic Concentra- 
tion in Western Germany and the Rhineland, with Some Reference to Its 
Political Aspects. Place of study: Berlin, Hamburg, and Rhenish cities. 

Lewis W. Jones (Ph.D., Brookings Graduate School), publication 
writing and economic research, Foreign Policy Association. Project: 
Studies in the Export of British Capital since 1¢c0. Place of study: 
Cambridge and London, England. 

Leonard Manyon (B.A.), Instructor in Hinton. University of Mich- 
igan. Project: The Guild Movement in Italy under the Fascist Régime. 
Place of study: Italy. 

Frank Wallace Notestein (Ph.D. Cornell), Instructor of Economics, 
Cornell University. Project: A Critical Study of European Occupational 
Mortality Statistics. Place of Study: London, Paris, and Geneva. 

Jacob Perlman (Ph.D., Wisconsin), Assistant Professor in Econom- 
ics, Northwestern University. Project: The Development of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, with Special Reference to the Transition 
to the New Unionism. Place of study: Cleveland, Chio. 

James K. Pollock, Jr. (Ph.D., Harvard), Instructor in Political Sci- 
ence, University of Michigan. Project: The Use cf Money in English, 
French, and German Elections. Place of study: England, France, and 
Germany. 

Frederick S. Rodkey (Ph.D., Dlinois), Associate Professor of His- 
tory, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Project: British Interests and 
Folicies in the Near East, 1821-78. Place of study: London, Near East, 
Vienna, and Paris. 

Max J. Wasserman (Docteur en Droit, University de Lyon, France), 
Associate in Economics, University of [linois. Project: The Effect of 
Monetary and Credit Inflation in France on Soms Aspects of French 
Business Enterprise. Place of study: Paris and Lyons, France. 

Helen L. Witmer (Ph.D., Wisconsin), Assistant Professor, Social 
Fygiene Research, University of Minnesota. Project: Some Effects of 
the English Social Insurance Acts on Pauperism. Place of study: London. 

The following are reappointments: 

Norman E. Himes (M.A., Harvard), Instructor in Economics and 
Sociology, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. Froject: . The History 
o: the Birth-Control Movement in England, with Special Reference to 
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the Development and Work of the Birth-Control Clinics, Place of uty 
England. 
William Jaffé (Docteur en Droit, Paris), Tutor in French jia Eco- 
- nomics, College of the City of New York. Project: The Industrial Revo- 
lution in France. Place of study: France. | 
. Heinrich Klüver (Ph.D., Stanford), Instructor in Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Project: The Eidetic Type: Field Studies in Va- 
rious American Communities. Place of study: Columbia University. 
The Committee on Research Fellowships of the Social Science Re-. 
search Council is composed of Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University, 
chairman; Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago; Floyd H. Allport, 
Syracuse Gave. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard nee and 
F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, secretary. 


The American Country Life Association—Over six 7 mem- 
bers from thirty-two states and twenty-one foreign countries attended 
the tenth anniversary session of the Association held in East Lansing, 
Michigan, in co-operation with the American Farm Economic Association, 
August 1—4. ! 

Plans for the conference were based upon “Farm Income and Farm 
Life,” a symposium on the relation of social and economic factors in rural 
progress prepared during the past three years by more than forty collab- 
orators under the direction of a joint committee representing the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association and the American Farm Economics Asso- 
ciation. The committee included Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University, 
chairman; J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin; M. L. Wilson, Montana: - 
Agricultural College; Andrew Boss, University of Minnesota; F. D. 
Farrell, Kansas State Agricultural College, and O. G. Lloyd, Purdue Uni- 
versity. This symposium, published in book form, by means of a grant 
from the Institute of Social and Religious Research, by the University 
of Chicago press, was referred to constantly throughout the discussion . 
meetings of the conference. 

Addresses and formal papers were presented by William M. Jardine, 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, Charles J. Galpin, J. I. Falconer, C. B. Smith, E. 
C. Lindeman, H. C. Taylor, L. H. Bailey, L. J. Tabor, and L. B. Palmer. 
The discussions of the large conference group were jed by Carl Č. Tay- 
lor. The smaller groups in discussions of education, health, recteation, 
religion, family, and legislation were conducted by John D. Wilard, E. C. 
Lindeman, R. G. Foster, B. Y. Landis, Mrs. Charles Shuttler, ‘and J. 
Clyde Marquis.. A summary of the “Final Conference Expression” by 
Dean A. R. Mann is given in the September issue of Farm Publication 
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and Rural Life Activities, issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Agriculture. 

The members elected to the Board of Directors of the American 
Country Life Association at the East Lansing meeting were as follows: 
Edmund deS. Brunner, New York; Nat T. Frame, West Virginia; Carl 
C. Taylor, North Carolina; Albert Shaw, Jr., New York; E. T. Meredith, 
Towa; A. R. Mann, Cornell University, New York; Mrs. A. H. Reeve 
(president, National Parent-Teachers’ Association), Pennsylvania. 

With the close of the tenth annual conference, Henry Israel, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Country Life Association for the past five 
years, severed his connection with the organization in order to return to 
the Town-Country Department of the National Council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Walter J. Campbell, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the association, will serve as temporary executive sec- 
retary until January 1, 1928. At this time Nat T. Frame, director of 
extension work, West Virginia University, will become the executive sec- 
retary of the association. 


International Country Life Conference Twenty-five foreign coun- 
tries and twenty-three states of the United States were represented at the 
Second International Country Life Conference held at East Lansing, 
Michigan, August 4-6, 1927. Among the more formal addresses were 
“The Fundamental Problems in Country Life,” Dr. L. H. Bailey, United 
States; “The International Habit of Co-operation,” President Kenyon L. 
_ Butterfield, United States; “The'Danish Farmer in Politics,” Principal 
" Jacob Lange, Denmark; “The Relation of Women’s Institutes in Eng- 
land to Country Life Progress,” Mrs. Alfred Watt, England; “Some New 
International Movements in Rural Affairs,” Paul DeVuyst, director of 
agriculture, Belgium; ‘“The Development of Rural Community Life in 
Germany,” Herr Friedrich Lembke, Germany; “Country Life in Hun- 
gary,” Dr. Stephen Weis, Hungary; “The Relation of Town and Coun- 
try in Czechoslovakia,” Professor Vaclav Smetanka, Czechoslovakia; 
and “Review of Recent Rural Community Work in Great Britain,” Mr. 
J. Nugent Harris, England. 


National School of Leadership for Students Interested in Country 

_ Léfe—The National School of Leadership for Rural Life Students was 
held at East Lansing, Michigan, July 27—August 3, in conjunction with 
the tenth annual conference of the American Country Life Association. 
The forty or more students approached the theme of the general confer- 
ence, “Farm Income and Farm Life,” from the standpoints “What are 
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` the Fundamental Values or Satisfaction3 of Farm Life?” “What is In- 
volved in an Adequate Standard of Life?” “How Do Standards of Life 
Influence Incomes, and How Does Economic Status Influence the Stand- 
ard of Life?” “What Is Involved in Rural Progress?” and “How Can 
Rural Agencies and Leaders Best Promote Rural Progress?” ` | 


Social Researck Institute:-—The Fifth Annual Institute of the 'Soci- 
ety for Social Research was held at the University of Chicago August 3- 
12. The general theme of the meeting was “The Newspaper.” At the 
general sessions, held in the afternoons, the following papers were pre- _ 
sented: “Propaganda and Public Opinion,” Dr. Harold Lasswell, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, University of Chicago; “Measurement of! Pub- 
lic Opinion,” Dr. L. L. Thurstone, Department of Psychology, University 
of Chicago; “Culture and the Newspaper,” Dr. W. D. Wallis, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of Minnesota; “The Newspaper as a 
Sociological Source,” Dr. L. L. Bernard, Department of Sociology, Tu- 
lane University; “The Rural Press,” Dr. Jesse F. Steiner, Department of 
Sociology, Tulane University. | 

In the evening sessions separate sessions were held by round-table 
groups under the following leaders: personality problems, Professor Ar- 
thur L. Beeley, University of Utah; the family, Dr. Earle E. Eubank, 
University of Cincinnati; educational sociology, Professor Jordan Cavan, 
Rockford College: community organization, Dr. Jesse Steiner, Tulane 
University; race problems, Dr. Robert E. Park, University of Chicago; 
public opinion, Dr. Harold Lasswell, University of Chicago. 


The American Social Science Serses-——Henry Holt & Company an- 
nounce that in their social science series, under the editorship of Professor 
Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina, in addition to the vol- 
umes already published the following are about to be published or are in 
preparation: “Marriage and Family Relationships,” by William F| Og- 
burn and Ernest R. Groves; “Social Psychology,” by L. L. Bernard; 
“The Educational Teachings of Sociology,” by Franklin H. Giddings; 
“An Introduction to Social Anthropology,” by Clark Wissler; “The| Psy- 
chology of Personality,” by English Bagby; “The Range of Social The- 
ory,” by Floyd N. House; “The Development of Human Society,” by 
Russell G. Smith; “The Community in Action,” by Jesse F. Steiner;|“In- 
dustry and Society,” by Arthur J. Todd; “Modern Social Movements,” 
by Jerome Davis; “Youth and Society,” by Iva L. Peters; “Processes and 
Programs of Child Welfare,” by Henry W. Thurston and C. C. Carstens; 
“Qutlines of Social Research,” by Howard W. Odum and Katharine 
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Jocher; “The Science of Public Welfare,” by Robert Kelso; “The Social 
Foundations of Education,” by Joseph K. Hart; “Social Morality,” by 
James H: Tufts; “Social Planning,” by James Ford, and “The History of 
Sociology in America,” by L. L. Bernard. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundatsen Fellowshsps —In or- 
der to improve the quality of education and the practice of the arts and 
professions in the United States, to foster research, and to provide for the 
cause of better international understanding, the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, established by former United States Senator and 
Mrs. Simon Guggenheim as a memorial to a son who died April 26, 
1922, offers a limited number of fellowships, tenable abroad under the 
freest possible conditions, for research in any field of knowledge and for 
creative work in any of the fine arts, including music. Appointments to 
fellowships will be made by a committee of selection, subject to ratifica- 
tion by the board of trustees. | 

The Foundation plans to maintain annually approximately fifty fel- 
lows. The fellowships are intended for men and women of high intellec- 
tual and personal qualifications who have already demonstrated unusual 
capacity for productive scholarship or unusual creative ability in the fine 
arts. Fellowships are open to men or women, and to married or unmarried 
candidates. The trustees expect that ordinarily fellows will be not young- 
er than twenty-five, and not older than thirty-five, years; but they pre- 
scribe no hard-and-fast age limits. The stipend will in the normal.case 
not exceed $2,500 for a year of twelve months. The tenure of fellowships 
will be adjusted to the purpose and scope of the studies of each individual. 
Applications for fellowships must be made in writing on or before No- 
vember 15, 1927, by the candidates themselves in the form prescribed, 
addressed to Henry Allen Moe, secretary, John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation, 2300 Pershing Square Building, New York City. Fi- 
nal selections of fellows for 1928-29 will be made early in March, 1928. 


Institute of Social and Religious Researck.—An outline of a general 
course in rural sociology, prepared by Gwendolyn S. Hughes, is available 
for teachers and students. This syllabus is organized largely around the 
studies made by the Institute. 


Sociology in China.—The Journal has recently received a twenty- 
- five-page bulletin announcing courses in the department of sociology and 
social work for 1927-28 of Yenching University, Peking. Besides lec- 
turers, there are six regular members of the department, two of whom 
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(Associate Professor and Head J. S. Burgess, and Assistant Professor 
_ Jean Dickinson) are absent on leave for the year. The others of the reg- 
ular staff are Assistant Professor and Acting Head Leonard S. Hsu, and 
Instructors Geoffrey C. Chen, Miss Wong Tsui-fung, and Miss V. K. 
Nyi. Fifty-four different courses are offered in the department. | The 
first volume of the Sociological World, “a magazine in Chinese’ devoted 
to Chinese social problems and Chinese social thinking,” was published in 
June, 1927. ` ! 


Dakotah School for Boys:—Forrest L. Weller has been appointed in- 
structor of history and the social sciences. 


| 
Hastings College-—Professor Lewis L. McKibben, formerly of the 
- University of Minnesota, is head of the department of sociology. | 


University of Illinois —The staff of the department of sociology has 
been reinforced this year. Dr. Donald Reed Taft has been engaged 'as a 
full proiessor. Not long ago Dr. Taft was invited to a professorship in 
another of the greatest state universities, and before that had been called . 
to the deanship of his alma mater, Clark, at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Dr. Theodore Abel, of Cornell, has been added to the staff of the depart- 
ment as assistant professor. Dr. W. Russell Tyler has been appointed as 
an associate, and Mr. Morris H. Krout as assistant. Dr. S. C. Ratcliffe, 
formerly an associate at Illinois, has left to take charge of. sociology at 
Illinois Wesleyan University; Mr. E. F. Bamford, formerly assistant at 
Illinois, has gone to take charge of sociology at Penn State College; jand 
Mr. F. C. Marden, also formerly an assistant, has received a call to Dart- 
mouth. r 


l | 

; University of Indiana —Dr. R. Clyde White has accepted an ap- ' 
pointment as associate professor of sociology. He will have charge of the 

courses in social work. , | 


University of Kansas.—Dr. F. W. Blackmar conducted a course of 
six lectures on the Scientific Approach to Social Problems at the Summer 
University for Adults. After completing this course he gave two courses 
at the University of Southern California in the post-session of the sum- 
mer-school. : | 


U niversity of Mickigan.—Professor Arthur E. Wood’s Community 
Problems is now in press. The Century Company will publish it. Three 
. other books by members of the sociology department are to appear during 
the current academic year, in addition to Professor Cooley’s Life and the 
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Student, already published: Robert C. Angell’s The Campus, A Sociolog- 
ical Study of Student Life in an American University (Appleton); Fred 
R. Johnson’s Probation (The Century Co.); and W. J. Norton’s The Co- 
operative Movement in Soctal Work (Macmillan). l 


University of Minnesota.—Dr. Malcolm M. Willey, formerly at 
Dartmouth, has joined the department at Minnesota as associate profes- 
sor of sociology. In addition to acting as director of the introductory 
course in sociology, Professor Willey is to develop a new graduate course 
dealing with the newspaper as a social institution. 

Instructors in the department of sociology this year are: Otis D. 
Duncan, Irwin A. Hammer, Harold Hosea, Dorothy. P. Gary, Amarette 
Jones, Mrs. Marion Rotnem, George B. Vold, Mrs. Ann Fenlason, Elmo 
H. Lott, and Ann Culligan. Professor P. A. Sorokin published Soctal Mo- 
bility (Harper & Brothers). In November, 1927, Harper & Brothers will 
-~ publish his new volume, Contemporary Sociological Theories. The same 
volume will appear almost simultaneously in German translation under 
the editorship of Professor R. Thurnwald, Berlin University. In Novem- 
ber is coming out a German edition of Sorokin’s, The Sociology of Revo- 
lution (Munich: Verlag J. F. Lehmann) in the translation of Dr. H. 
Kasspohl. Recently Professor Sorokin was elected corresponding mem- 
ber of the Czechoslovakian Academy of Agriculture as “one of the most 
' prominent sociologists of the Slavic countries.” On account of his con- 
tributions to social sciences during the last three years, Professor Sorokin 
was made a corresponding member of the German Sociological Society, 
associé of the Institut International de Sociologie, honorary member of 
the Ukrainian Sociological Society and of the Institut International de 
sociologie et de Reformes Politiques et Sociales (in Rome). 

- Ginn & Company announce the publication of The: Principles of 
Rural Sociology, by Professor Gustav A. Lundquist, of this university, 
and by Thomas N. Carver, of Harvard University. 


New School for Social Research—The publication in a new two-vol- 
ume edition of The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, by William I. 
Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, is announced by Alfred A. Knopf. 


Northwestern University Dr. Melville J. Herskovits has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of anthropology. Dr. Herskovits is well known 
for his research upon the physical traits of the American Negro, a pre- 
liminary report of which he gave at the meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society in New York in December, 1925. 
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Okio Wesleyan University.—.Ginn & Company announce the ‘publi- 
cation of the volume, A Gateway to the Social Sciences, by Ben A. Arne- 
son, professor of political science, Gilbert Hobbs Barnes, professor of eco- 
nomics, Charles Wellsley Coulter, professor of sociology, and Henry 
Clyde Hubbart, professor of history—all of this institution. | 


University of Oklakoma——Dr. Leslie Spier, of the University of 
Washington, has been appointed as head oi the newly organized depart- 
ment of anthropology. | 


University of Omaka—The department of sociology is TE its 
fifth year of existence. It was organized by its present head, Professor T, 
Earl Sullenger, and has in this short time grown to be the largest lepart- 
ment in the University. The social work courses are developing rapidly 
and are meeting a great need in the city. Courses in general sociology, SO- 
cial psychology, educational sociology, community organization,| social 
pathology, child welfare, girl leadership, social legislation, social re- l 


search, and criminology are being offered this year. 


St. Stephen s College—Lyford P. Edwards, professor of hia 
has been appointed dean. The Natural History of Revolution, by Dr. Ed- 
wards, was published in July by the University of Chicago Press. ! 


Tulane University—In June, 1927, the School of Social Work was 
established, with G. P. Wykoff as director. Mrs. Sherman Conrad is as- 
sistant professor of sociology in both Tulane and Newcomb College, and 
has charge of community organization and group work courses, Miss 
Wilmer Shields, a graduate of Newcomb College, and with a Master’s de- 
‘gree from Bryn Mawr, is instructor in sociology, in charge of training for 
vocational guidance. For the last two years she has been research secre- 
tary of the New Orleans vocational guidance department of the! public 
schools. Eleanor Kimble, who was assistant director of the Los Angeles 
Travelers’ Aid Society and in charge of courses in family case work at the 
University of California at Los Angeles and at times at the University of 
Southern California, and who was formerly connected with the Pertland 
School of Social Work, is assistant professor in sociology in Newcomb 
College and has charge of training for family social work., | 

Vanderbilt University —Dr. G. W. Dyer, professor of economics and 
sociology, was in charge of the round-table conference on “Econo ric De- 
velopment and the Process of Industrialization of the South” at the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs held at the University of Virginia, August 8-20. 
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University of Washington—Dr. Bernhard Stern has been appointed 
assistant professor of sociology. 


University of West Virginia Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, announce the publication, in mimeograph form,’ of Crime and Its 
Prevention, by G. S. Dow. 

W hittier College—The Macmillan Company announce the publica- 


tion in October of Immigration Crossroads, by Professor Constantine 
Panunzio, the author of The Soul of an Immigrant, — 
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The Revolt of Asia: The End of the White Man’s World-Dom- 
inance. By UPTON CLOSE (Joser WASHINGTON HALL). New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. +325. $2.50. 

China and the Occtdent: The Origin and Development of the 
Boxer Movement. By GEORGE NYE STEIGER, PH.D. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. Pp. xix-+348. $3.50. 

China and the Powers. By HENRY KITTREDGE Norton. New 
York: John Day Co., 1927. Pp. ix+264. $4.00. | 

China and Her Political Entity: A Study of Ching’s Foreign Re- 
lations with Reference to Korea, Manchuria, and M ongolia. 
By Suvas Hsu, PH.D. , Associate Professor of Political Sci- 
ence in Peking University (Yenching). New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1926. Pp. xxiv-+-438. $20.00. 

In China, 1920-21. By ABEL BONNARD. New York: E.P. Ditton 
& Co., 1927. Pp. vii-+-360. $5.00. 

China’s International Relations and Other Essays. By ews 
‘Farnsworts MacNar, Px.D. Shanghai, China: The Com- 
mercial Press, Ltd., 1926. Pp. vili++326. Trade ed., $2. 50 
Mex.; school ad. 7 $r. so Mex. 


A few years ago one of our eminent psychologists succeeded, or = 
ly succeeded, in popularizing an interesting psychological experiment, 
making of it a sort of parlor game at once amusing and instructive. | The 
conditions prescribed for the experiment were these: A company of peo- 
ple are assembled for some conventional function, possibly a dinner 
party. Suddenly conversation is interrupted. Someone bursts into the 
room, creating by some wholly unexpected and unconventional behavior 
momentary confusion, whereupon he abruptly disappears. Immediately 
thereafter the company is invited to give an account of the incident,|each 
person giving his own version, as he saw it, of what had happened.| The 
interest of the experiment is in the diversity and the incongruity of the 
accounts that the different eye witnesses invariably give of the incident; 
and the purpose is to demonstrate the inaccuracy of the accounts that 
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different individuals inevitably give of an event in regard to which their 
testimony is supposedly the best possible evidence. 

One ‘is reminded of this experiment in reviewing recent books con- 
cerning China. Here are six volumes on China. They all are concerned, 
directly or indirectly, with the recent disturbances in that vast and con- 
fused theater of action. They all review, from their different points of 
view, the same incidents. But the tones and accents in which they tell 
the story, the differing emphasis which they put upon the same set of 
facts, the lights and shades with which their different interests illuminate 
the events they seek to interpret, all serve to show how incomplete our 
present knowledge of Asia is, and how far political science still misses 
that systematic knowledge which it is now, mcre than ever, seeking. 
Knowledge becomes systemic, in any field, as soon as we are able to 
state, and so subject to criticism, the presuppositions upon which our ob- 
servations are based. In these six books on Chine the different points of 
view from which the different authors write must be reckoned with, be- 
cause, for one thing, they are themselves part of the situation. 

Upton Close, author of The Revolt of Asta, is a globe-trotting re- 
porter. His account of the things he saw and the impressions he received 
is very properly accompanied by a brief but stimulating record of the 
author’s adventures as a reporter and political agent. What he sees in 
the events that are taking place in China is, one might fairly say, a glori- 
ous conflagration. Great events are in progress, in consequence of which 
the haughty white man is to be humbled and taught his place in a world 
which, after-all, is made up largely of people of arother color. His advice 
to Europe and America is to accept the inevitable. His argument is a 
thin web of personal incidents; of sententious and prophetic utterances 
supported by reports of conversations with Chinese nationalists and Rus- 
sian radicals. Lighted by the glare of the events of which he was a wit- 
ness, changes taking place in China assume for him a vast symbolic 
significance. 

The position from which Steiger surveys the troubled surfaces of . 
Chinese contemporary life is indicated by his statement that the so- 
called Boxer Rebellion had its origin, “not in any series of events pre- 
cipitated by the German occupation of Kiachow, but in the essential 
differences between the civilization of the ‘Old East’ and that new civil- 
ization which was brought to its doors by the missionaries and the men- 
of-war of Europe and America.” In order, therefore, to make this brief 
episode of two months intelligible, he has reviewed the whole history of 
the relations of the East and the West in modern times. His purpose has 
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been to show the nature of the misunderstandings and the miscoycep- 
tions upon which Western policy toward the East has been and still is 
based. The fundamental mistake was and is that China is not now, and 
never has been, a national state‘in the sense in which the Western World 
conceives of such things. There is all the difference between China and a 
nation like modern Japan that there is between a modern European state 
and such a political entity as the Holy Roman Empire. The demands of 
European and American diplomats that China should—and the assump- 
tion that she could if she would—exercise over the- vast agglomeration of 
peoples of the Chinese Empire a sovereignty such as a modern European 
nation can and does exercise, was the fundamental cause of that ele- 
mental outburst which the diplomats have agreed to call the Boxer Re- 
bellion. | | 

The whole difficulty, as the author describes it, is that the Occident 
thinks, as it is bound to think, in the terms with which it is familiar; 
there are in Western legal and political thought no terms, no stereotypes, 
in which it is possible to describe China as she is. Sovereignty in the 
European sense China has never possessed. The changes which contact 
with the West initiated in China’s political system were as profound and 
disruptive as the changes that are now taking place in her economic or- 
ganization as the result of commercial intercourse with the West. 

It is from the point of view of these commercial and economic rela- 
tions that Henry Kittredge Norton has undertaken to explain and make 
intelligible present conditions in China. Politically and economically the 
Chinese unit was the family and the village. The introduction of rail- 
ways and the importation of foreign goods has broken up the economic 
balance upon which the organization of Chinese life rested. China has 
been overtaken by the industrial revolution. “Each new-fangled Icon- 
traption from the West when it was introduced into China upset some 
portion of the delicate balance between production and consumption, be- 
tween supply and demand, which had been the chief characteristic of the 
old Chinese economy.” Chinese morality has not yet adapted itself to 
corporate management. China has had no economic policy in the past, 
and the present government, even if it had-had the opportunity, has! had 
neither the experience nor the means for making the adjustments which 
the commercial and industrial invasion of Europe and America demands. 
The situation is and was totally different from that of Japan. pi 

In contrast with the attempts of occidental writers to deal in a more 
or less realistic way with Chinese relations, seeking to see politics in the 
light of more fundamental social forces, Shuhsi Hsu’s volume D a 
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itself to a review of the political and diplomatiç documents, and de- 
scribes in detail, and with copious quotations -rom the originals, the 
ceremonious manner in which the Chinese diplomats attempted to deal 
with internal and external difficulties which new and more intimate con- 
tacts with the occidental powers forced upon her. It is a rather pathetic 
story, since it illustrates how ineffective the traditional policies, by which 
China had been able to control the barbarian world she knew, proved 
when they were applied to a totally different type of -barbarian whom 
she did not understand. The volume is a plea for the preservation of the 
integrity of China and her dependencies. Li Hung Chang is the hero of 
the story, and one is led to infer that if it had nct been for the incompe- 
tence of the Manchus, that adroit statesman would have been able to 
pull China out of her difficulties. There is no intimation that diseases 
which were undermining China were more deep-seated and constitutional 
than any diplomacy was likely ever to overcome and correct. 

In China is the work of a poet, a philosopher, and a patriot. Noth- 
ing more brilliant or penetrating has probably ever been written about 
China. Every chapter has the charm, the finish, and the integrity of a 
single poem. Never have the landscape, the lize, and movements of a 
Chinese city, and all the little scenes and incidents of daily life been por- 
trayed with a keener sense for their color and their pathos. But the pa- 
triot sees in China mainly France: her scholars, diplomats, and her mis- 
sionaries. However, the impressions here revealed, if biased by patri- 
otism, are at least those of a cultivated mind, familiar with literature and- 
art and with the history of China. It is of the surfaces of Chinese life 
that a traveler necessarily writes, but the impressions which this volume 
oI travel records are’everywhere enriched with the knowledge of a schol- 
ar, as well as with the insight of a man of the world. The book is based, 
as the title indicates, upon observations made in 1920 and 1921, when 
everything gave evidence of the great changes which are still in progress. 

The little book of essays by Harley Farnsworth MacNair consists of 
occasional papers and lectures written or delivered at different times and 
places. They are the comments by a keen student and observer of affairs 
living close to the events to which these essays refer. They reflect the 
atmosphere of the foreign settlements and the missions, The most in- 
structive paper in the volume is that reviewing the history of Christian- 
ity in China, published ¿ as a pamphlet in 1925, bY the National Christian 
Council of China. 

ROBERT E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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On the Trail of the Russian Famine. By F. A. GOLDER and L 
Hurcarrson. Stanford University, California; Stanford 
University Press, 1927. Pp. vili+-319. $3.50. | 

The Russian Revolution (1917-26). By Lancetot Lawton. Lon- 
don: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. x-+524. | 


Soviet versus Civilization. By Aucur (pseud.). New York: 
Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 106. $1.50. 


Altitude of the United States toward the Recognition of Sovies 
Russia (Ph.D. thesis). By Gzorcz S. Mover. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1926. Pp. 293. | 


The authors of On the Trai of the Russian Famine were special in- 
vestigators for the American Relief Administration during the latter’s 
work for the Russian Famine of 1921. Both had been students of Rus- 
sian affairs for some years, and spoke the language. While engaged in 
the purely technical work of famine relief, these “students of the social 
sciences recorded in daily summaries not only the economic facts which 
they were sent out to establish, but also their more general impressions 
of a country in revolution.” Those current are here published. In the 
preface it is stated: “Since 1923 Russia has changed, our views have 
changed, but we have left our notes unchanged except in the matter: of 
form.” l 

A first nantes is a kind of second preface, discussing “Russian Agri- 
culture and the Famine.” The listing in chronological order and a sum- 
marizing of the Soviet legislation touching agriculture is most useful. 'In 
estimating the causes of the famine of 1921 the authors give thése 
“economic ‘reforms’ ” second place, after the war and civil disturbances 
of 1914 to 1920 and before the drought of 1921. The latter, it is stated, 
“would probably have been of minor consequence if the other two causes 
had been absent.” Thus, “In short, the famine was one of political 
and economic rather than climatic origin.” 

After this preliminary chapter we have in Bonora order the 
daily notes as the investigators journeyed to and about Russia, covering 
the upper and lower Volga districts, Daghestan, the Caucasus, and the 
Ukraine. In the last chapters, among which is a general one on “Life in 
Russia (1918-22),” the form of daily entries is abandoned for general 
summaries by topics. Here are given several of the “accounts of their 
lives” which the authors secured from Russian friends “for the use of i 
the historians of the future.” 
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Having the task of negotiating with the local Soviet authorities and 
of establishing distributing centers, the writers were able to secure first- 
hand impressions of the actual working of this new Soviet type of gov- 
ernment. To determine the scope of work in any particular locality they 
had to talk with the people themselves, and could learn of the attitude of 
the latter toward the new order. The conditions and attitudes registered 
are those of the first period of the Revolution, of the period of “militant 
communism.” The New Economic Policy of 1921 only gradually came 
into force locally. For the student of this vast social experiment it is 
precisely this first period that has the facts of greater interest. 

The writers evidently were always ready to discuss the general © 
political and economic questions of the moment; in fact, they provoked 
discussion by their constant questioning. Many of their questions formed 
part of their technical task of determining the facts respecting the famine 
in the particular locality. However, they did not take a narrow view of 
the scope of their inquiry. As a result, we have here one of the most 
comprehensive and objective accounts of just how people lived and 
worked during the first years of the Revolution. The local men, and 
particularly the peasants, talked very freely to these foreigners who had 
come down to bring food and supplies at a moment pf famine; the ab- 
sence of restraint is noteworthy in the answers to the most direct ques- 
tions regarding the methods of the Revolution. 

The Russians themselves are proverbially ardent and direct ques- 
tioners, and generally asked for reciprocity by putting questions about 
America. These questions, as recorded by the writers, are also of great 
interest, showing the atitude toward the outside world which developed ` 
out of the revolutionary movement. The great curiosity among the 
Russian masses about America and the way things are done in America 
is brought out by these questions. This special interest in America was 
increased, of course, by the fact of, the American Relief; the word 
“Ara,” the abbreviation adopted for the American Relief Administra- 
tion, became current in the Russian vocabulary. The concluding sen- 
tence of the book aptly depicts the attitude of many Russian workmen 
or peasants toward Americans and American methods. A distributing 
„organization had been set up with such promptness that the natives re- 
marked: “The Americans are very clever and can do anything.” 

The author of The Russtan Revolution, a Britisher, lived in Russia 
before the war; also, to use his own words, he has “freely exploited the 
knowledge” of his Russian wife. His contact with post-revolutionary 
Russia, the period covered by this book, was a “protracted visit,” in 
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1924, as the representative of the London. Day C) Kronicle.. In his ¢ pac- 
ity as foreign correspondent, and with a knowledge of the language, the 
writer traveled about and talked with all. sorts of persons. He has used 
extensively official Soviet publications collected in 7924 and subsequent- 
ly secured. oe ! ` 

The work is distinctly ouai in’ a “The forks seven 
short chapters give, however, very useful surveys, of both the fornial and 
the informal aspects of the Revolution.- A last and longer chapter, “The 
Economics of the Revolution,” is historical and analytical, while such 
chapters as “At Lenin’s Tomb,” “Life in the Village,” and “A Visit to an 
Old Aristocrat” are sketches of life as the writer saw it. ! 

The book is “an endeavour to produce a work which shall be a sober 
and impartial account” of the “experiments that are taking place in 
Soviet Russia.” On the other hand, in the first chapter, “The Spirit of 
the Revolution,” it is stated, “There is nothing new in what they [the 
Bolsheviks] preach; it has been tried before in history and has failed. 
But Bolshevism is not the last word that will come out of Russia.” In 
general, the writer is critical of the methods used in these “Communist 
experiments,” although in the concluding pages he comments, “What 
happened had to happen; the bad side of Bolshevism was the/Russian 
soul at its worst; the better side of Bolshevism, the Russian ul at its 
best.” He is less condescending toward the Russian masses, and espe- 
cially the peasants, than one generally finds the western European who 
has had a long residence in Russia. 

The book will be put down by Moscow as more anti Sovist propa- 
ganda, although it does represent a rather sober analysis by a non-Com- 
munist critic. The writer tries to summarize what has been accomplished, 
and emphasizes, “Workers and peasants have acquired more self-respect 
and have begun to think for themselves.” After commenting [upon the 
“endless polemical strife of the politicians,” the writer concludes: “But 
whatever they [the Bolsheviks] think, or whatever their fate may be, 
Russians, embittered by experience, are determined to build up a strong 
and patriotic nation.” | 

In the small volume Soviet versus Civilization, the Conservatives’ 
attitude toward Bolshevism, the Soviet government, and all that Moscow 
today represents is very adequately presented. In view of the recent 
breaking off of diplomatic relations with the Soviet government by the 
British government, this summary of the arguments of this group of 
opinions is of special interest. For the writer, the Bolsheviks} with their 
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Communism, in conti of the Soviet government and acting through the 
Communist International; and: ‘other internationalist institutions with 
headquarters at Mosegw,. are “an alien force, malignant and watchful, 
and full of glowering hate?” . Therefore, it is the part of “courageous 
savage to face thé situation squarely and recognize the fact that 

“a virtual state of wat pievails' ‘Between Moscow and the capitalist states, 
and especially between.Great Britain and the Union of Soviet Repub- 
lics.” Failure on the part of thé “bourgeois side” to recognize this fact 
and act accordingly is the result of an “inferiority complex,” it is claimed. 
The policy toward the Soviets adopted by Lloyd Ceorge from 1920 on is 
attacked particularly on this ground. The writer indirectly argues for a 
“united front” of Europe against the forces now centered at Moscow, 
which, it is urged, are not of Europe, but represent a constant menace to 
the civilization for which the latter stands. 

In the matter of detail, the writer’s accounts oi the relations of west- 
ern powers with Moscow, as, for example, the Genoa Conference, bring 
out certain facts of personal attitudes and relationships which are of spe- 
cial interest. The relations of Moscow to the British strikes of 1926 are 
particularly stressed. In every instance the emphasis is on the intriguing 
methods of the Moscow leaders, and the writer constantly reverts to his 
central theme, stating it, for example, to the effect that “People in Great 
Britain must understand that the Bolsheviks consider themselves at war 
with them.” Extensive quotations are taken from speeches by respon- 
sible Bolshevist leaders to illustrate this attitude of mind of the latter, 
and to show that they are acting as “bona fide belligerents.”” In another 
place the writer asserts: “The Bolsheviks planned a revolution engulfing 
Europe. Their schemes were defeated, but the pathological desire to pro- 
voke a catastrophe remains uppermost in their mirds.” 

Although the book by Moyer, Attitude of the United States towards 
the Recognition of Soviet Russia, is the first extensive study of the sub- 
ject to appear to date, the work cannot be highly commended. The very 
` working of the title, which speaks of “the recognition of Soviet Russia” 
when it is a matter of the recognition of the Soviet government, indicates 
a lack of precision. The same fault is to be noted in the body of the 
work, and the many facts and factors brought together are presented 
without much system. The book does not contribute to a clearer under- 
standing of this controversial subject. | 
SAMUEL N. HARPER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Missouri Crime Survey. RAYMOND MOLEY, edion New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. xxvi+-587. $6.00. 


This survey should be credited primarily to the lawyers of m 
It was initiated and developed by the Missouri State Bar ‘Association, 
with its president as the prime mover. Six of the seven members of the 

survey committee were lawyers. Seven of the ten authors of reports con- 
_ tained in the survey were lawyers. This was.not a spontaneous outburst 
of Missouri lawyers. It grew out of general dissatisfaction with the crime 
situation and for that reason the lawyers could secure the aid and sup- 
port of chambers of commerce, traffic clubs, bankers’ associations, Rotary 
- clubs, Kiwanis clubs, women’s clubs, councils of social agencies, and 
many other groups. But this survey is a portion of a social reform move- 
ment which was initiated and controlled by lawyers, and which repre- 
sented their point of view with reference to the things that should be 
studied and the recommendations that should be made. 

The report is in line with the other published and unpublished re: 
ports of crime commissions, Because it has been executed in an admir- 
able manner it will probably be taken as a pattern by other crime‘ com- 
missions. It is therefore especially important that its methodology, logic, 
and procedure be subjected to careful scrutiny. : 

The general motive underlying this survey, as announced by its ini- | 
tiators and as explained by the editor, was to “secure the facts” before 
trying to make reiorms. Such efforts are appearing with increasing fre- 
quency in modern life. But the crux of the question is, What facts? 
Probably no one can make an entirely satisfactory answer to that ques- . 
tion at the present time. | 

The facts which this survey contains are concerned with two things: 
(1) the history, organization, and machinery of the police forces, the 
courts, and the pardon and parole systems; and (2) a statistical analysis 
of the various methods by which persons accused of crimes escape |pun- 
ishment, and the numbers so escaping. The facts which are explici ly or 
implicitly excluded from this survey are: (1) the personal failure of par- 
_ ticular officials; (2) the conditions of prison life; (3) the ca of 
crime; (4) the human pressures by which police, courts, pardon! and 
parole boards are influenced in their operations. 

The exclusion of-the first of these is decidedly desirable; a a 
should be a study of institutions rather than an attempt to allocate! per- 
sonal responsibility. In view of the large number of studies of prison 
conditicns made elsewhere, the exclusion of the study of Missouri prisons 
. May be regarded as justified. But the exclusion of the two last- -men- 
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tioned types of facts seems to be decidedly unjustifiable in a project that 
was designed to “secure the facts” on which to base reforms, This survey 
proves to be an attempt to secure facts on which to base modifications of 
the methods used by the public in dealing with suspected or convicted 
criminals, and the public and the criminals are excluded entirely from 
the study. It is thus a study of the institutions in abstraction from the 
human situation. Is there any scientific way to measure the efficiency of 
an institution or to modify that institution except in connection with the 
public for which it operates and the special group upon which it operates? 

The Missouri Association for Criminal Justice answered this ques- 
tion in advance by an explanation that the great amount of difference of 
opinion in regard to the causation of crime made it necessary to exclude 
that topic from their study. Of course if there were no difference of opin- 
ion the survey would not have been made. It is more necessary to “secure 
the facts” in regard to those things on which there are differences of 
opinions. This is such an essential aspect of the whole problem that if a 
group does not base its conclusions on facts it does base them on assump- 
tions regarding causation. The Missouri Association for Criminal Justice 
assumed, as has been customary in studies by crime commissions, the 
validity of the “loophole” theory of the causation of crime, that is, that 
crime exists and spreads because of the loopholes in justice through 
which criminals escape conviction and punishment, This whole survey 
implicitly rests on that assumed explanation of crime, and the recom- 
mendations grow out-of that assumption. This is perhaps due to the 
- orthodox legal disregard of the causation of crime. The court has not 
been interested in the causation of crime; it has been interested only in 
the fact of crime, including criminal intent. In opposition to that is the 
scientific conception that the control of anything must be based on a 
knowledge of the processes that are to be controled. In the long run we 
cannot control crime satisfactorily unless we know much more than we 
now know about the nature of criminals and the processes and mechan- 
isms by which criminality is initiated, developed, inhibited, or modified. 

It is equally important to understand the processes by which the 
group reacts toward the criminal. Do not these judicial and administra- " 
tive institutions have “loopholes” because the system is not adapted to 
the public? The astonishing thing in modern justice is the. number of 
persons who, though in general advocating the increase in the certainty 
and severity of punishment, plead for the release of offenders or for the 
mitigation of penalties when members of their own groups are affected. 
Consequently the police, the courts, the administrative boards find al- 
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most irresistible pressure brought to bear upon them to modify the insti- 
tutional policies. These institutions seem to be regarded as weapons of 
conflict, but no group wants to have the weapons directed against its 
own members. Consequently there is a divided public, part of it striving 
to prevent the execution of the law, part of it uninterested, part jof it 
striving for the execution. Is it not possible to make modifications in 
these institutions so that they will win the general support of the public? 
What are the facts of human nature in relation to such institutions? | The 
Missouri Association for Criminal Justice did not raise this question at 
all, but reforms cannot be urged with any prospect of success except 
upon a basis of these facts, among others. | 

The members of crime commissions, as at present generally consti- 
tuted, are likely to scoff at such indefinite speculations, and especially to 
assert that a crime commission could not accomplish anything if it under- 
took to study such things. The fact that these things are indefinite, and 
complex makes it all the more necessary that they be studied. If a crime 
commission could secure enough appreciation of the value of studying 
the facts of this nature to urge upon the public and the legislature the 
necessity of establishing permanent bodies for the scientific study of in- 
dividual offenders and for the more general research in regard to crime, 
its existence would be justified. We need not expect to make much head- 
way in dealing with crime as long as we have no more scientific studies 
than can be produced by a small group of persons who are interested 
primarily in other things, and who take a few hours a week for a few 
months from their other work at considerable sacrifice. Scientific agri- 
culture did not develop until dozens of experiment stations were estab- 
lished, with hundreds of students engaged in research of an intensive, 
objective nature. Nothing less than this will solve the problem of crime. 
The most important thing a crime commission can do.is to secure enough 
appreciation of the problem of crime so that it refuses to recommend any 
specific legislation except the organization of a permanent group of ex- 
perts who will give full time for a decade or more to the development, of 
a knowledge of criminals and of the public in its relation to criminals. 
Anything else than this is merely temporizing with a situation which |no 
one understands at present, and dealing with it on the basis of uncritical 
assumptions and of emotions. 

Thus, in general, as a detached piece of research regarding a system 
of institutions, the Missouri Crime Survey is an excellent production, and 
is excelled or equaled by nothing else that has been done in this field. 
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But it gives no basis for recommendations regarding reforms that should 
be made, because the human element has been omitted. 


l E. H. SUTHERLAND 
Univ2rsiry OF MINNESOTA 


` The Science and Method of Politics. By G. E. G. CATLIN. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1927. Pp. xii+349. $4.00. 


` It is shocking to pick up a book on the scierce of politics and find 
that the author really has something to say. Surprising, too, to find it 
possesses excellent literary quality, even though poorly organized—until 
one remembers that the author is English. If his fondness for words, 
sometimes fresh-coined from the Greek, keeps a mere American reaching 
for a dictionary; if his love of aphorism sometimes strains belief, as when 
he opens with the phrase “To know history is ta control power”; if his 
English spelling occasionally provokes a smile, as when he twists a solid 
American phrase into “Presidential timbre”; the style of the book never- 
theless is on a level apparently beyond the reach of our native sons, For 
the remarkably attractive volume in which it is embodied, at least, our 
country can claim a measure of credit. 

What the author has to say is that political science should adopt as 
a working hypothesis the “political man.” This concept is expressly rec- 
ognized to be fiction, a mere labotatory creation, an artificial, single- 
motived man who does not act very much as does the man in the street; 
to belong to the realm of pure, not applied, science, a distinction on 
which the author properly insists; and it is recognized also that the con- 
cept of the economic man has been largely discarded. The argument is 
that no true science of politics has yet been developed, that there is no 
scientific method employed in the study of politics, that politics is no 
further advanced than was economics when it adopted the hypothesis of 
the economic man, that from this start economics has developed some 
genuinely scientific character, and that it is at least worth seeing, in de- 
fault of something better, where politics would go from a similar start. 
‘There is nothing novel in this valuation of current political science; gen- 
eraticns of students have said the same thing: the contribution here is a 
definite suggestion of a method for political science—of a way out. 

It is to be hoped that the method proposed by the author will be 
given thorough trial. If it is valuable, it is no objection that there may 
be no distinctively political method, but that this field.on which so many 
others impinge may require a variety of methods. A more serious objec- 
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tion which occurs at once to the mind is that while every man may be 
reasonably assumed to be “economic,” relatively few appear to be “polit- 
ical.” We speak. of the Western World as pre-eminently politically 
minded; but nowhere is more than a tenth of the people politically ac- 
tive, whether the remaining nine-tenths goes in considerable proportion 
to the polls, as in the United States, or stays away altogether, as in 
many countries, The author, without noting this objection, would seem 
to have anticipated it in describing his political man. This is conceived 
as a being moved solely by “the desire for power, or, more precisely, ‘to 
execute his own will’” (p. 145); “who seeks so far as possible to direct 
the wills of others in accordance with his will, and as little as possible to 
be thwarted or controlled by their wills” (p. 215); “the question before 
the political man is ever: How can I carry out my will so that it will be 
forwarded and not frustrated by my fellows?” (p. 223). Is it not sophis- 
tical, then, to argue that this end “may be satisfied either by the success- 
ful use of self-assertion, or, no less, by the astute use of sare er 
in conduct? The fulfillment. . . . of the will of the individual . 
is attained on the submissive side when the great man agrees to lead hnd 
to protect the small” (p. 228). | 

“The individual will is the political unit” (p. 142). The subject of 
politics. is the acts of myriads of individuals, not of governments, of 
which the mere handful affords no basis for scientific generalization. 
“The study of government . . . . is but a study of one function of the 
State, and the study of the State is but the study of one form of organ- 
ization of political life” (p. 177). “It has been assumed off-hand that 
the subject matter of Politics is the State” (p. 139), but “this assump- 
tion is one great petitio principit” (p. 140). Warning is given of the dan- 
ger to political science from social psychology arising from the treatment 
in the latter of the group as a unit (p. 184). It is surprising, therefore, 
to find that although the state is largely ignored, and consistently, 
through most of the book, it ultimately becomes, in Part II, on “Politics 
and Ethics,” the center of discussion. With ie will of the individual as. 
its subject, politics must adopt a psychological approach; but the author 
is commendably insistent that politics cannot now or ever take its p 
chology ready-made for it, but, drawing such enlightenment as it may 
from psychologists, must itself frame what psychological concepts it re- 
quires; as, in general, politics must not rely on other sciences to supply 
its fundamentals. 

As the science of the relationships of wills, politics occupies the 
“middle province” (p. 146), which many sciences have sought to appro 
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. priate but which belongs to-none of them. This is, indeed, in the view of 
the author, a broad field. Politics need not, it is true, treat of all control 
of men, as in industry, but it may treat of all “mastery or control with 
entire appropriateness” (p. 212). ,““To make Politics the study of organ- 
ized society is misleading . . . . an organized society is only a super- 
lative form of society . . . . the organization is a stage of sophistica- 


tion and secondary, and is arbitrarily introduced into the definition. A ‘ 


political society might not be organized but be merely . . . . moved . 
by some common impulse and unregulated-by administrative officials” 
(p. 178). Probably few political scientists would be willing to follow so 
far. 

So broad a claim for politics is Aristotelian and super-Aristotelian. 
It must encroach largely on fields claimed by other sciences, and partic- 
ularly on that embraced by sociology. The older sociology, with its “‘pre- 
tensions to the formal interpretation of the whole field of social activity,” 
is dismissed with the statement that “its method is sterile; its concep- 
tion of science faulty; and its claims chimerical” (p. 169). “As a science 
of association only, where its investigation is into the inherent conditions 
and consequences of the very fact of association, there is hope of a use- 
` ful treatment which would not belie the word ‘scientific.’ But the study 
seems indistinguishable from a political science in any thorough concep- 
tion of this latter” (p. 181). “In this sense, Politics is Sociology, and 
Sociology is Politics” (p. 177). One might almost be led to suspect that 
the author, having dethroned government and the state, has been talking 
all along about sociology. 

The book is badly organized. Neither topical outline nor treatment 
has any consistent order. Large areas are barren of original thought. 
Part HI, on “Politics and Ethics,” has slight connection with the re- 
mainder of the book, and would appear from internal evidence to have 
been written as a separate essay. Yet whatever the faults of execution, 
the work has the distinction of offering the sole constructive suggestion 
of recent years in the methodology of politics. 

Rosert T. CRANE 

University oF MICHIGAN ’ 


Trumbets of Jubilee. By CONSTANCE MAYFIELD ROURKE. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. xiii+445. $5.00. 

It is an extraordinary fact that a great portion of the earlier political 

and social history of the nation has been mirrored in the careers of three 

members of the same family, and that two hunible sons of New England 
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rose from obscurity to direct the tastes of a people for decades. Lyman _ 
Beecher, the fiery Puritan, who fought for the old doctrines to the last; 
his daughter, Harriet Beecher Stowe, the author of the famous anti- ` 
- slavery novel; Henry Ward Beecher, the son, greater than his father, in 
popularity if not in religious fervor; Horace Greeley, the rustic editor, 
. who was for three decades the people’ s oracle; and P. T. Barnum, the 
most fantastic of all American heroes, who began life as a social outcast 
. and became one of the nation’s public figures—these are the characters 
selected to depict the stirring events of the early period and mid-century 
of America, ; 

The biographical sketch of Lyman Beecher introduces to us the re- 
vival of Puritanism in New England, the rise of the Middle West, and 
the hopeless struggle to establish a militant faith which was to prepare 
the world for the millennium. : 

The career of Harriet Beecher Stowe is a striking example of: how 
one may fall blindly into popular movements and be carried to the top 
ranks of leadership without adequate knowledge for the rôle. The author 
gives us an intimate account of Harriet’s position in the Beecher house- 
hold, her vagaries of mind, and the circumstances under which she under- 
took the writing of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. No less interesting is the story 
of the manner in which she received her tremendous success, and en- 
larged upon the limited scope of her experience with slavery. The obser- 
vation that Wendell Phillips made after an interview with her is indica- 
tive of the depth of her knowledge of the situation. When she published 
her book in defense of Lady Byron, without having had source materials 
or documents, she identified herself, as a feminist, with the second of the 
great issues of the period. 

The story of Henry Ward Beecher, who, in the words of a contem- 
porary, “took the Rocky Mountains for his eo undina- waned: ” js largely 
the romance of revivalism in New York, New England, and the West. 
It is the dramatic rise to national prominence of a young man who, by 
the use of bold rhetoric and glittering figures, captured enormous on 
gregations and attained a position as public counselor. Just as his sister 
gained prominence as an antislavery leader, Beecher won public acclaim 
for his efforts in behalf of emancipation. Incidentally, through Beech- 
er’s connection with the activities of the feminists we get glimpses of 
Victoria Woodhull, Mrs. Stanton, and other noted figures of the time. 

The phenomenal hold that Horace Greeley had upon his newspaper 
constituency is linked with the popular American legend that one who 
rises from the masses is bound to have sympathy for the people. The 
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author traces Greeley’s career from early poverty, through the glorious 
days of the Tribune, down to his complete annihilation by Weed in the 
presidential campaign. The political maneuvers and utopian projects of 
that period are revealed through Greeley’s association with the Whigs 
and with the followers of Fourier. 

The strange history of P. T. Barnum gives us another picture of the 
last century. ‘The exhibitor of the Greatest Show on Earth must have 
had an extraordinary sense of humor to turn the tables on the Puritans, 
whom he detested, by exhibiting “moral dramas” to which ministers and 
conservative old ladies flocked in large numbers. The author succeeds 
in showing that Barnum was essentially a public figure, living in the 
midst of crowds, and, dying, left no memories for personal friends, but a 
host of legends for the curious public. Through this story we get 
glimpses of the moral forces that were still exercising their hold on the 
people. We are reminded of the fact that as late as 1850 the theater was 
still shunned by respectability. Under the pretense of exhibiting for sci- 
entific and didactic purposes, Barnum was really breaking up the prej- 
udice against all forms of public entertainment. 

FLORABELLE JAN 

CHICAGO 


Man and the State. By W. E. Hocxinc. New Haven:. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1926. Pp. 463. 

This book is not a study in the feld of political science as such, nor 
is it made so because Professor Hocking does not despise the use of dia- 
grams. He draws support for his arguments from kistory and cites freely 
Seignobos, Langlois, and other writers on the medieval period; govern- 
mental reports, social studies, and statistics receive scant attention. The 
treatment adopted by Dr. Hocking, who is professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy and Civil Polity at Harvard, is not utilitarian and experimental, 
concerned with what can be done with various forms of association, but 
teleological and ethical. The present reviewer has no criticism to offer 
of a mystical discussion of the community or of recognition that its ob- 
ject (or, as Professor Hocking puts it, that of the state) .is “to make 
men.” Professor Ernest Barker’s recent book National Character comes 
to mind as an interesting example of this ethical treatment. A social 
philosophy which will resynthesize the world which first the Reformation 
and then Liberal Democracy atomized is needed. But it is necessary that 
we be clear that our concern here is fundamentally. one of moral obliga- 
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tion and of natural religion rather than one of political science. |That 
“there can be no power: over without power for” is a useful suggestion 
for such a science, but when Professor Hocking, presenting it as an opin- 
ion of his philosophy, calls it a “first principle of political structure,” we 
can only ask for his proofs. | 

It is certainly true, as the author says in criticism of the realists, that 
_ one must not only observe facts, but also judge them, and not set up 
what is “as a finality to be accepted and worshiped.” The state is both 
will and idea, and is to be respected in its ideal functions. It is reassur- 
ing here to notice that an idealist is accusing the realists. of precisely that 
worship of what is of which the realists, who have endeavored to ob- 
serve without worshiping, have accused the Hegelian idealists. But Pro- 
fessor Hocking’s tendency to adopt the Treitschkean doctrine of the 
natural tendency of states, to whose reason “force is a necessary ad- 
junct,” to grow, to develop a will to power, and the confidence’ witht 
which he assumes that, because the state function is permanent, there- 
fore the national state is a permanent form, is less reassuring. The na- 
tional state can scarcely be said yet to have celebrated its tercentenary. 
Is it not rather patriotic romance and the orthodoxy of the nineteenth 
century than scientific precision which compels Professor H i g ‘to 
write his book to show that the state is a finality to be respected as jalone 
“the proud mother of men”? Why should some broader organization of 
common civilizations, such as the Anglo-Saxon, not perform this !func- 
tion, but only national states, such as Scotland? And is Professor Hock- 
ing sure that “civilizations” and “communities” are only abstractions? 

This is a pregnant book, especially in its treatment of politics in 
terms of power and in its contention that the state exists to a “the. 
way of the will [individual and collective] to power.” But its sig- 
nificance is impaired by its failure to make the distinction between a dis- 
cussion of social aspirations and a discussion of the principles of social 
structure which shall penetrate, in the words of the great politicist whose 
sesquicentennial we celebrate, behind opinion to the way that things 
actually work. There is a danger that political philosophy may under- 
estimate the magnitude of its task, just as natural philosophers | from 
' Democritus to Alexander von Humboldt underestimated the need for 
technical precision in natural science. And assuredly a great work of sci- 
ence is as much the fruit of a spirit that raises it to the height ori a|work 
of moral passion as any oe ethical study. 


| GorcE E. G. CATLIN 
COENELL Univessrry | 
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The Road to Xanadu. By J. E. Lowes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1927. Pp. xiv-+639. $6.00. 

It has often been remarked, both in science and in art, how the . 
creative imagination, in a flash of intuition, brings’ together the tangled 
skeins of the world of fact into a new pattern. After years of wrestling 
with a baffling and inconsistent accumulation of facts, the evolutionary 
hypothesis suddenly flashed into Darwin’s mind. “I can remember,” he 
tells us, “the very spot in the road, whilst in my carriage, when to my 
joy the solution occurred to me!” The operation of the creative imagi- 
nation m literary production is equally interesting, and in the present 
volume Professor Lowes attempts to lay bare its processes in Coleridge’s 
creation of The Ancient Mariner and Kubla Khan. | 

Coleridge had yet to go down to the sea in`a ship when he wrote 

Ancient Mariner. But he had early acquired an interest in stories of 

oyages of discovery. And he read these tales from cover to cover, not- 
ing every reference, reading these references entire, and following them 
in turn where they might lead. Thus Coleridge’s reading led him through 
masses of extraordinarily unassimilated facts. Moreover, Coleridge had 
a photographic memory, being able to reproduce almost word for word 
things read a considerable time before. As a result of his mode of mem- 
ory and manner of reading, the recesses of his mind were huddled with 
images. 

Image for image, Professor Lowes reconstructs The Aniem Mariner 
and Kubla Khan out of Coleridge’s past readirg and experience. But 
images are never lifted bodily. Rather, in the flash of Coleridge’s imagi- 
nation, images from such diverse sources as Priestly’s Optics, The Phi- 
losophical Transactions of the Royal Society, and Martin’s Voyages 
coalesce into something distinctively poetic and his own. To observe this 
process as Professor Lowes discloses it is little less than exciting, and is 
to watch the operation of the historical method a- its best. The wealth of 
material he has accumulated on the “hooks and eyes of memory” illumi- 
nates greatly the common processes of association as well as the opera- 
tion o: the creative imagination. How we are to account for these 
coalescing flashes of the creative imagination P-ofessor Lowes does not 
attempt to show, being content to demonstrate their relationship to the 
stuff of experience. Even so, he leaves us many unanswered questions. 
Why did Coleridge’s mind, playing over this stuff of experience like a 
magnet, draw out the images that it did—etched, glittering and weird? 
What early experiences account for his penchont for the elemental in 
nature, the ultimate sensory in experience? Are there biographical data 
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that might throw light on these early patternings of Coleridge’s| per- 
sonality? 
Again, how is the working of the creative imagination related to the 
general cultural background? Professor Lowes throws a side light on 
this question when he remarks, “The basic structure of the voyageyas a 
voyage [speaking of The Ancient Mariner] is as austerely true to fact as 
an admiralty report,” and points out the imginative pattern that| had 
been set by the repeated voyages of discovery which had sailed around 
the Horn. But the book throws little real light on this interesting prob- 
lem. | i | 
The Road to Xanadu will be of especial interest to students of psy- 
chology and of literature. However, the sociologist cannot fail to find in 
it many indications as to how the pattern of the personality is shaped 
out of social experience. To all who take it up it will prove a fascinating 
es E 
Harvey ZORBAUGH 
New York UNIVERSITY | 


Village Communities. By EDMUND ‘DES. BRUNNER. New York: 

George H. Doran Co., 1927. Pp. vii-+244. $2.25. | 
Social Participation in a Rural New England Town. By Jans 
LOWELL Hyprs, PH.D. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contributions to Education No. 258. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 192 ie 

Pp. ix+ 102. $1.50. >- | 
During the past few years the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search has been engaged in a nation-wide study of agricultural villages in 
. which an attempt is made to combine the scientific-method with the: re- 
ligious motive. Village Communities is the fifth and last volume in this 
series of American Village Studies edited under the direction of Dr. 
Brunner. In the first part of this volume the results of the entire study 
are Summarized in seven chapters of great interest to the student of con- 
temporary village life. The author’s conclusions in regard to the growth 
of villages stand in striking contrast to recent statements concerning the 
trend toward village decline. “The village in the United States, taken! by 
and large,” says the author, “is not declining, as has often been asserted. 
Individual villages have declined; but the trend has been toward an jn- 
creasing population. .... This rate of gain for the last twenty years 
has been more than four times the rate in the rural population outside în- 
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corporated areas. .... The village population is thus becoming an 
increasingly important, rather than a decreasingly important element in 
the totai rural population.” Since this study of American villages is the 
most wide-reaching yet made and combines bota census material and 
field data on individual communities representative of conditions in va- 
rious parts of the country, the contributions it makes to a more accurate 
knowledge of village life is invaluable. 

The second part of the volume contains studies of eight village com- 
munities prepared by those participating in the field investigation. These 
studies are of the descriptive-survey type, with chief emphasis on the 
economic situation, status of institutions, and social conditions. The ré- 
sulting picture is of real interest, but the value of these case studies 
would have been vastly increased if the analysis had gone more deeply 
into the historical development of the communities, with greater atten- 
tion to the interplay of social forces that largely determined the nature 
and limitations of the villages studied. The author is to be commended - 
for the inclusion of this concrete material in his volume. Case studies of 
communities seem to be slowly coming into vogue and represent a great 
step forward in the development of sociological material. 

Dr. Hypes’ volume is a statistical study of a New England town, in 
which an effort is made to measure the social participation of primary 
groups exclusive of the family. The method followed in securing the data 
was a house-to-house survey of a random sampe of the households of 
the town, supplemented by a study of the nature and activities of the 
- primary group organizations. As measuring devices of his social partici- 
pation data, the author devised his ‘Individual Hour of Attendance,” by 
which is meant the clock-hours of time an individual or group spends in 
a given social activity, and the “Family Participation Index,” which is 
an average secured by dividing the total individual hours of attendance 
of a household participating in a given social activity by the number of 
members. of the household eligible to participate in that activity. The. 
family participation indexes thus secured are studied in relation to the 
social, geographical, cultural, and economic factars influencing participa- 
tion in order to understand theréle of primary groups in the community 
and to give a sounder statistical basis for the development of community 
programs. The study adds little to our knowledge of community life, but 
. has significance as an interesting attempt to apply the quantitative meth- 
od to sociological investigations. 

J. F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY l 
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Thinking about Thinking. By Casstus J. Keyser. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., Today and Tomorrow Series, 1926.! Pp.’ 
v+o1. $1.00. 

Essai sur Vévolution de la pensée Economique. By G. H. Bosour T. 
- Bibliothèque Internationale d’Economie Politique, publiée . 
sous la direction de Alfred Bonnet. Paris: Marcel -Giard, 
1927. Pp. xv-+314. Paper, Fr. 45. : 

The thinking which guides our behavior in practical situations is em- 
pirical; it aims more or less directly at the concrete end to be achiéved. 
The scientific method, on‘the other hand, is likely to involve postula- 
tional thinking, which is thought of theif . . . . then variety. In this - 
latter type of thought the procedure is to work out more or less elab- 
orately the implicates of a given set of postulates, and then to employ — 
the system of propositions so formed as an instrument for dealing with 
concrete cases. The advantages of postulational thinking are those of 
economy of effort, where a large number of cases of similar type are to 
be dealt with. The foregoing is, in brief, the argument of nee Key- 
ser’s little book entitled Thinking about Thinking. 

G. H. Bousquet’s account of the evolution of economic thought 1 
application of much the same thesis to a particular field. What he' 
done in this volume is to trace the emergence of scientific economics] us- 
ing always what he terms the “subjective” approach to the work of the 
various writers studied. In other words, the author has sought to reveal, 
in the case of each writer whose work is examined, what the sentiments . 
and motives have been which have actuated his work, and what concep- 
tion he has had of the doctrine he was developing. The majority of 
writers on economic subjects down to very recent times, he finds, have 
been motivated by practical, political, and ethico-religious purposes: 
hence, whatever may be the value of their work from an objective point 
of view, it has not. had the form of pure science, and has lacked the log- 
ical unity of the latter. He feels that economic science as it exists at 
present is contained almost in its entirety in the works of Walras, Bohn- 
Bawerk, and Pareto. The great contribution of these writers, and par- 
ticularly of the last-named, is the elaboration, through the use of a 
mathematical technique, of a coherent theory of economic equilibrium. 
The development of this system, however, has, in the opinion of the au- 
thor, practically reached a terminus, and the future tasks of economic 
science are the application of the developed theory of equilibrium to’! 
concrete facts, particularly to the facts of economic change, and the de- 
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velopment of a more realistic psychological analysis of the motives of the 
mutually dependent human beings who form the economic equilibrium. 

As a disciple of Pareto, M. Bousquet regards economics as a part of 
the more inclusive and fundamental science of sociclogy, which is, for the 
most part, still to be developed. This fact should lend a certain interest 
to his writings. for American readers. Professor Vilfredo Pareto is the 
author oi a treatise on sociology which, although available in a French 
edition, is none too familiar to American students. The principal value 
` of this volume, as also of Professor Keyser’s litle book, is, however, the. 
contribution which it makes to our understanding of fundamental prin- 
ciples of scientific method and their ena in the field of the social 
studies. 

` Froyo N. House 
-7 UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Farm Income and Farm Láfe. Prepared by a joint committee of 
the American Country Life Association and the American 
Farm Economics Association. DWIGHT SANDERSON, chairman 
and editor.’ Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 
xi-+324. $3.00. (Published by means of a grant from the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research.) | 


The Cost of Living in Foreign Countries. New York: The National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1927. Pp. xv-+402. $3.50. 


Farm Income and Farm Life is a symposium by about forty farm 
leaders, farm economists, rural sociologists, and public officials, on “the 
relation of the social and economic factors in rural progress.” The first 
four chapters are devoted to the goals or ideals which these men seek for 
American agriculture of the future. Seven chapters discuss the effects of 
various economic conditions and tendencies upon social welfare, and sev- 
en others indicate the effects of social. welfare upon economic efficiency. 
Dr. Sanderson and the other members of the committee have given con- 
tinuity to the separate articles by suitable introductions and a conclud- 
ing chapter. The major conclusion is “that the final measure of rural 
progress is found in the better standard of life, both material and spiritu- 
al, of the mass of the farm people; but that if this is to be permanent it 
must be based on greater economic efficiency.” 

One wishes for an adequate bibliography of the numerous studies 
which have been made of incomes, expenditures, and living conditions, 
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both urban and rural, since the pioneer studies by F. Le Play and Eduard 
Ducpetiaux. eee knowing the financial handicap under which this 
committee worked, only thanks can be rendered for the completion of the 
task. This book should be in the hands of every agricultural leader. It 
will also-be valuable as a text in courses dealing with problems of ‘rural 
living. | 
The Cost of Living in Foreign Countries is a systematic survey nf = 
methods used in compiling index numbers of cost of living in fo 
countries of the world other than the United States. This isa sequel ni a 
previous volume which summarized the same topic for the United States. 
This book should be invaluable to all interested in index numbers, and in 
living studies generally. It is done in a careful, accurate, and comprehen- 
sive manner. There is a valuable summary chapter which deals with au- 
thorities compiling index numbers, budgets and weights used, and meth- 
ods of computation, and gives some conclusions. The principal conclusion 
(p. 401) bears out the resolutions passed by the second annual meeting of 
the International Conference of Labor Statisticians, which concern!some 
‘needed improvements in index numbers of cost of living. A close study of 
this volume convinces one that the “cost of living” concept has are 
value in a country such as ours, where the “cost of being respectable” i 
taking such a large share of our national income. 


CARLE C. i 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA ‘ ; 


A History of Socialist Thought. By Harry W. Lamer, Ps.D. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell, 1927. Pp. xxti+713. $3.50. 
Dr. Laidler’s earlier book, Socialism in Thought and Action, has en- 
joyed considerable popularity for some years and is probably thé best 
text available for an introductory course in Socialism. 
The present volume is more circumscribed in its purpose, but is other- 
wise much like its predecessor. Dr. Laidler’s mild animus in ti of a 





gradual evolution toward a mild political socialism is evident in| both 
books. However, he obtrudes this animus in so open and candid a way 

that it is attractive rather than offensive. . | 
The book is extremely comprehensive. Beginning with the ancient 
Hebrew prophets and coming on down through the Greeks ET 
Christians, it follows the writers of utopias, the groups that tried to 
found utopian colonies, the French, German, English, and other theor- 
ists, through all the sects and subjects that characterize the Sotialist 

faith, | 

l 

| 
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The proportion of space given to the various schools of thought is 
rather in accord with the author’s idea of their importance than with the 
way they appear in history. Still, this method has its advantages. Cer- 
tain movements, Christian Socialism and Guild Socialism, for instance, 
which are rather overlooked in ordinary books on socialism, are here em- 
phasized and their indirect influence shown to be considerable. 

The book is essentially a compilation, a product of scissors and 
paste-pot. But the extracts are well chosen, if sometimes rather longer 
than the readet’s patience. The book should not be read through at one 
time if its real worth is to be appreciated. In the nature of the case it 
abounds exceedingly in repetition of thought. This repetition naturally 
wearies the reader, but it illustrates the process by whith Socialism has 
become so powerful a political force. That process is simply the ordinary 
technique of advertising. To a greater degree than most political parties, 
Socialism urges persons to read and study its program. Yet it makes its 
converts in considerable measure by constantly repeating the same mes- 
sage in cnly very slightly changed forms. It is the same technique that 
sells automobiles and breakfast foods. 

The book justifies Professor Seba Eldridge’s statement, quoted in 
the blurb on the jacket, to the effect that it is the best single volume on 
the subject in the English language. 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 


St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 
ANNANDALE, NEw YORK 


China Today, through Chinese Eyes (2d series). By T. C. Cuao, 
P. C. Hsu, T. Z. Koo, T. T. Lew, M. T. Tcov, F. C. M. 
Wr, AND D. Z. T. Yur. London (32 Russell Square, W. C. 
I.): Student Christian Movement, 1926. Pp. viii4+-151. $1.25. 

China Yesterday and Today. Revised ed. By E. T. WILIAMS. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell, 1927. Pp. xviiit664. $4.50. 

The seven Chinese who have contributed articles to this second se- 
ries of articles entitled China Today are capable of expressing clearly the 
opinion and knowledge of the Chinese educated under Western methods. 

They represent an important element in the new China and a point of 

view that foreigners are not quick to grasp. There is a tendency to be 

rather too optimistic, and there is perhaps rather too much emphasis on 
the intellectual and cultural potentialities of China, and not enough com- 
ment on matters as they are. However, men such as Timothy Tingfang 


E 

| 
Lew, oi Yenching University, in Peking, and T. Z. Koo, of St. Johns Uni- 
versity, Shanghai, to mention two of the authors best known in this coun- 
try, are careful students of human nature in general and of Chinese na- 
ture in particular, and their remarks on contemporary China are sure to 
be valuable. The fact that things are happening rapidly in China does 
not ‘make this book any less useful, because it is not treating events, but 
ideas, and, for the most part, ideas do not change every time a general re- 
signs. l 
_ Since the appearance of the first edition, in 1923, Professor Williams’ 
volume China Yesterday and Today has been considered a reliable study 
of Chinese customs and politics. The revised edition brings events up to _ 
date (December, 1926) and treats more fully present political move- 
ments. There is also a new chapter on Chinese art, introduced with the 
idea that “an appreciation of the art of China may perhaps lead us to a 
_ better understanding of Chinese civilization. With that understanding, 
there will be improved relations.” 7 

Over half the volume is devoted to a discussion of Chinese customs 

and mores. For the student of sociology this treatment is somewhat |frag- 
mentary, but it is useful as an introduction. The chapter, “The Family, 4 
for example, is too brief to do more than suggest the, problems of Chinese 
families, and the chapter, “The Guilds, ” makes no attempt to give, more 
than a few generalizations. This book is the type of work that ought to 
appear beside the dictionary on the desk of the student who is begining 
a study of oriental civilizations. Its good index and map ane its cl 
ganization make it especially useful. 
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Isaset McL. STEPHENS 
CHICAGO z 


The Third British Empire. Being a Course of Lectures Delivered 
at Columbia University. By ALFRED ZIMMERN. London: 
Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press, 1926. Pp.|x48. 


This book is a valuable addition to the growing literature on interna- 
tional relations. The author is preoccupied with the rôle of the British 
Empire in the Great Society. As he views the situation, the Empire has 
passed through two stages and is now evolving into a third. These stages, 
abstractly speaking, represent three types of relationships betweer the 
units of the Empire. The first stage, beginning i in the seventeenth! cen- 
tury, was marked by political and economic exploitation of the units of ' 
the Empire on the part of the “mother” country. The second stage, exist- 
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ing until 1914, was characterized by paternalistic control and policies 
given credence by the doctrine of stewardship. London was regarded as 
the center of control, even for the “advanced” peoples. Dr. Zimmern 
would not claim that this type of relationship within the Empire has yet 
disappeared. In fact, some of the problems facing the contemporary Em- 
pire grow out of the conflict between the theories and policies of the now 
dying Second Empire and those of the evolving Third Empire. This | 
Third British Empire is in process, It is partially an ideal; in part an 
achievement. It is characterized by a relationship of equality—-political, 
racial, and cultural—between its units. And it will be held together, not 
by external coercion, but by common desire. 

The Third Empire is faced with certain major problems, which, inci- 
dentally, are also world-problems. The struggle for racial, national, and 
cultural equality on the part of the non-white groups in the Empire is 
one of the most basic of these problems. The struggle for racial equality, 
associated as it is with nationalism and the desire for political autonomy, 
is of special importance. 

This little book is of value to the sociologist whose interests center in 
the struggle for status among racial, cultural, and nationality groups. 
The student preoccupied with the relationship between the shift in the 
material and technological bases of human relationships to changes in the 
economic, cultural, and political phases of human society will also value 
the volume. The chapter dealing with the relations of the white and non- 
white groups in contemporary international society is of interest to the 
student of race conflicts and race movements. 

W. O. Brown 

UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


The Struggle for the Rhine. By HERMANN STEGEMANN. Trans- 
lated from the German by GEORGES CHATTERTON HILL. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. 432. 

It is the thesis of this book that from the days of Caesar to these 
modern times the river Rhine has been a river of contention. The author 
marshals his data to prove that the European struggles and conflicts— 
diplomatic and militaristic—since the time of the Romans through the 
nation-forming periods of the last three centuries have had either as a 
major or a minor motive the contro] of the Rhine. Germany, because of 
its control of the Rhineland in the past, has suffered from these aggres- 
sions of the Rhine-hungry peoples. France has been the chief villain in the 
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plot to possess the river. And Dr. Stegemann regards the present position 
of power on the part of the French in the Rhineland as unnatur |. The 
Rhine is to the German both a necessity and a symbol; it is a German 
river. Consequently, the “Rhine question” is not yet settled; the struggle 
for the Rhine will continue. 

Historians will have to pass on the accuracy of Dr. Stegemann’s his- 
tory. To the skeptical layman his “struggle for the Rhine” thesis:as the 
open sesame to most of European history since there was any seems rath- 
er oversimple. Too much is explained by the thesis. Quite naturally the 
Rhine has become a symbol of German national security. Hence it is not 
strange that a German historian should be preoccupied with the rôle in 
history that the struggle for its possession has played. And considering 
the present status of the political control of the Rhineland, one would ex- 
pect a German to see the possession of it by an enemy group as an omi- 
nous threat to national integrity. Incidentally, those people who helieve 
that Germany has always been the aggressor in things warlike would do 
well to read this statement of the case by a German. | | 

-To the sociologist it does not matter whether the Rhine-is, or is not, 
essential to the material and political security of Germany. What is per- 
haps of most interest is the fact of this folk-belief that it is important. 
. This belief will determine policies and practices with reference to the 
Rhine; not “facts.” The possession of the Rhine is associated with the 
prestige and status of the German nation. Symbolically, it is a “German” 
river. And it may be that Professor Stegemann, with his elaborate docu- 
mentation, is merely defending and rationalizing the folk-faith. After all, 
this seems to be the function of “scholars.” 
W. O. Brown 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


t 


The “Commonplace Book” of Thomas Jefferson: A Repertory of 
His Ideas on Government. With an Introduction and Notes 
by Grmpert CHINARD. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1926. Pp. 403. $4.00. l 

Professor Chinard, of Johns Hopkins University, who has already 
published a study on Jeferson and the Ideologues and extracts from Jef- 
ferson’s Commonplace Book, presents here an edition of the Common- 
piace Book itself, of which the original is in the Library of Congress, with 
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certain unimportant abbreviations. The middle and most important part 
appears to date from the years 1774—76; the first part shows us the radi- 
cal Jeferson as the young lawyer very much concerned with rummaging 
for precedents in those musty documents for which the executive-minded 
Hamilton professed such contempt, and especially with the question of 
entails and primogeniture. Jefferson seems to have shared the prejudice 
of English liberals from Winstanley to Freeman, that every oppressive 
element in English law was to be traced to the iniquitous subjugation of - 
the democratic Saxon stock by the Norman usurpers. 

It is interesting to note that Jefferson gives more attention in his 
Commonplace Book to Montesquieu than to any other writer, but with 
the strange omission of the passage bearing on the Separation of Powers. - 
We further notice that the very passage of James Wilson’s Constderattons 
most closely paralleled in the Declaration of Independence are omitted in 
the Book, althought the context is copied. The conjecture, in addition to 
Professor Chinard’s, may perhaps be hazarded that precisely the most 
important passages were copied elsewhere by Jefferson before July, 1776, 
for immediate use, and were not duplicated in the Commonplace Book, 
especially as Professor Chinard calls our attention, on page 377, to the 
existence of important extracts upon separate sheets. All who have read 
Professor Becker’s brilliant book, The Declaration of Independence, will 
be under a debt to Professor Chinard for his careful edition of the Com- 
monplace Book and for the light which it throws upon the controversy 
` about Jeiferson’s indebtedness to Locke. 

| GEORGE E. G. CATLIN 
CoRN2LL UNIVERSITY 


Princtples and Practices of Co-operative Marketing. By ELIOT 
GRINNELL MEARS AND MATHEW O. TABRINER. Boston: Ginn 


& Co., 1926. Pp. x+580. $3.20. | 
This book is a co-operative attempt by a Leland Stanford professor 

of business administration and a marketing technician to interpret the 
world-wide movement for co-operative marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts. One of the authors, while abroad in an official capacity, gained con- 
siderable insight into co-operation in other countries, whereas the other is 
primarily experienced in California co-operation. As a result, two of the 
best phases of the book are its analyses of California co-operation and of 
the contrast between foreign and domestic co-operation. In addition, the 


` 
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training of the authors in economics and in principles of business admin- 
istration gives the book an analytical as well as a descriptive character. 
Its plan consists of an introduction, an analysis of the theory of or- 
ganization, business practice, regional characteristics, and concluding 
chapters on business efficiency and national problems of development. 
The authors do not show the same familiarity with problems of co- 
operation in other parts of the United States. An illustration of this is in 
chapter xiii, on pricing and price determination. Very little attention is 
given to the analysis of a type of organization which does not have any 
control over prices but must use its best judgment as to time of selling in ~ 
_ a widely fluctuating seasonal market. The analysis of live-stock pooling 
shows the same lack of familiarity. In spite of this weakness, however, 
the book ought to find a wide circulation, especially among co-operative 
officials and students of agriculture. It is a worthwhile treatise. | 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA | 
| 
American Masters of Social Science. Edited by Howarp W. Opum. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. vi-+411. $4.50; 
Students’ Edition, $3.60. l | 
Those who have been called upon to share in the task of preparing 
students for higher degrees in the social studies will agree with the re 
viewer that one important element in that task is the arousal in the grad- 
uate student of a sense of participation in a significant human enterprise. 
One cannot do the most effective sort of work, as student, as teacher, or 
as investigator, unless he is sustained by the awareness that he ig con- 
tributing to a cause which has a history and a future. One way in which 
such loyalties and enthusiasms are created is through personal contact 
with the masters of the field. For the ordinary graduate student, however, 
the possibilities of such contacts are limited by circumstances beyond his 
control. A fairly satisfactory substitute for direct contacts with the|mas- 
ters of one’s chosen field of study is the reading of well-written accounts 
of their lives. It is not surprising, therefore, that social scientists are wel- 
coming so cordially the volume of biographical studies of American social 
scientists which Professor Odum has brought together. | 
The men whose lives and work are described in this book are J. W. 
Burgess, Lester F. Ward, Herbert B. Adams, W. A. Dunning, A. W. ` 


| 
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Small, F. H. Giddings, Thorstein Veblen, F. J. Turner, and James Har- 
_ vey Robinson. The editor has written a short introductory chapter en- 
titled “Pioneers and Masters of Social Science.” 
Froyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Wirtschaftslebenim Zeitalter des Hochkapitalismus. Zweiter Halb- 
band: Der Hergang der hochkapitalsstischen Wirtschaft: 
Das Gesamtswirtschafi. By WERNER SoMBART. Munchen: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1927. Pp. x+517-1064. M. 17. 

In this concluding volume of Der Moderne Kapitalismus Sombart 
pictures modern economic life in terms of interacting processes; the proc- 
esses whereby demand is generated, the processes which form and trans- 
form markets, and those which continually alter the division of labor. As 
in the preceding volume, which was reviewed recently, the space, time, 
and number aspects of modern economic activity are used as indexes of 
what he calls the mobilizing and rationalizing of the economic world. 

Thus is concluded a brilliant series, the life-work of its author. His 
critics accuse him of forgetting, from one volume to the next, what he has 
said. I have found his keen and illuminating descriptions of economic 
processes sufficiently engaging to push contradictions into the dark nether 
regions of the subconscious. At any rate, no student of economic life 
has so thoroughly and comprehensively described the modern economic 
world, or done it from so many angles. 


EVERETT CHERRINGION HUGHES 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


The Distribution of Industrial Occupations in England, 1841—61. 
By Crrve Day. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. 
Pp. 149. 

On the basis of census materfl the author has undertaken a statisti- 
cal treatment of the distribution of occupations in terms of the number 
of persons practicing each in various counties, always in proportion to 
the total population of the respective counties. The industries are classi- 
fed, according to the nature of their distribution, into national, provin- 
cial, and Jocal. The industries having national markets at the period were 
metals and textiles. Oddly enough, even then London was a consuming 
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center, producing for the nation only a few luxuries, such as artificial 
flowers and hospital lint, articles of sophistication. 

The treatment is in still life, with no pretension made of 'noting 
change. The task is well done, and gives a suggestion for students of 
ecology who are looking for indexes for analysis of community organiza- 
tion, 

EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 

McGur Universiry | 


Love and Moraliiy: An Attempt at a Physiological Interpretation b f Hu- 
man Thought. By Jacgues Frscaær. Translated from the French 


by CATHERINE ALISON PHILLIPS. New York: Knopf, 1927. Pp. 

x+2091. $4.00. : 

The author of this book is modest. He describes his volume as “no. more 
than an essay, the uselessness of which we do not deny.” He is none the less 
ambitious. His endeavor is to explain thought in biochemical terms. Neither 
the scantiness of reliable physiological data nor the irritating questionsiof the 
psychologist and oi the philosopher deter him. He builds up a structure ‘which, 
interesting in appearance, rests ultimately upon a flimsy base. To explain 
thought he posits “thought centers” in the brain; asserts that these are: ‘stimu- 
lated into production by the blood stream; according as the blood varies in its 
lipoid constitution, variation in thought occurs; this variation in lipoids Is 
traceable in turn to differential internz] and external stimulation. In such a 
fashion he endeavors to interpret a special form of thought—love—which he 
regards as associated with the sexual impulse. He accepts wholeheartedly the 
Freudian notion of sex, and applies to it his biochemical interpretation. The 
result is interesting but ‘not convincing. His general accuracy is fairly well rep- 
resented by the following sentence: “Fraser, Wundt, Durkheim, A. Lang have 
shown us that incest and the murder of the father have been the solid bases 
upon which was raised the altar of religion’’(!). | 


The War on Modern Science: A Short History of the Fundamentalist At- 
tacks on Evolution and Modernism. By MAYNARD SHIPLEY. New 
York: Knopf, 1927. Pp. xiv-+-415. 


The recent attacks of “fundamentalists” on modern science have been the 
cause of amusement to some, of scholarly jnquiry to others, and of pronounced. 
alarm to a third group. This book represents distinctly the latter type of inter- 
est. The author has presented with great detail the widespread efforts of “fun- 
damentalists” to curb certain instruction by legislation and other means. One 
misses in his discussion, however, any endeavor sympathetically to understand 
this movement. His interest ceases with presenting its sinister aspects and oc- 
casionally ridiculing its principles. The book will be acclaimed by those who 
seek to arouse the scientific public from lethargy in the face of the attacks on 
modern science; it will pass merely as a piece of interesting yet incomplete 
journalism to those who seek a proper historical understanding of the move- 
ment behind these attacks.. | 
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Livelthood: Papers in the Study of the Economic Factor for Social Sci- 
ence Students. Being Part I of Human Society, by J. ALEXANDER 
Gunn, M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.), P.D. Melbourne (350-52 Swanston 
street), Australia: A. H. Massina & Co., Pty., Ltd., 1927. Pp. 232. 
Price ros. 6d, 


The author of this volume is a professor of sociology in the University of 
Melbourne. The book is one of a projected four-volume series dealing with the 
various phases of human society. The other three volumes are promised later. 

It is the writer’s belief that society is a complex of four factors: breed, 
livelihood, government, and culture. This volume purports to be an analysis of 
the livelihood or economic factor. Upon analysis, however, it turns out to be a 
description of a rather elementary sort of the data of general economics. The 
fundamental lack of the book is an approach. The author has nothing to say 
mee economic situations and institutions that economists do not say as well 
or Detter. 


Roosevelt and the Caribbean. By Howard C. Hirt, Pu.D. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. xi+-233. $2.50. 


This volume is a careful study of Roosevelt’s practices and policies in the 
Carribean during the period of his dominance on the American political scene. 
The author discusses the background, personal and social, of Roosevelt, his 
ideas about and réle in the Spanish-American War, his behavior in the Panama 
Canal episodes, his attitude toward and policy in Cuba, his intervention in the 
Venezuelan crisis, and his policies in Central America. He thinks that the 
Rooseveltian imperialism was of the paternalistic sort. He shows that Roose- 
velt was assimilated to the growing folk-faith of expansionism. To use Leonard 
Woolf’s phrase, Roosevelt was reinforced in his imperialism by the “beliefs and 
desires” of the American people. 

The writer has examined carefully a large body of primary data. He is not 
a Hari we He has achieved the difficult feat of being objective in his study of 
a folk hero. 


Wholesome Marriage. By Ennest R. Groves AND GLADYS HOAGLAND 
Groves. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. vilit-239. $2.00. 


This is an excellent manual, designed especially for those who, recently 
married or about to be married, seek information that will make their pathway 
to continued happiness clearer. “The book deals almost exclusively with the 
social and personal aspects of marriage, as contrasted with those that are 
physical.” On the basis of a wide experience, the authors conclude, “Sex prob- 
lems will usually be found secondary, the product of social maladjustment in 
other relationships than sex itself.” 


Legal Aspects of Zoning. By Newman S. Baxr, A.M., J.S.D., of the 
Missouri Bar. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 
xiit+182. $2.50. 

This little volume gives an excellent résumé of the rise and development of 
zoning legislation as an extension of the police power to meet the new condi- 
tions of city life. The final chapter, on the problem of government of the met- 


ropolitan area or region, will be especially helpful to students of the recent 
trends in urban sociology. 


i | 
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English Local Government: English Poor-Law History. Part I. “The 
Old Poor Law.”- By SmNey WEBB AND BEATRICE WEBB. | New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1927. Pp. x+447. $8.50. | 


Fundamentally a history of poor relef down to the reforming act of| 1834, 
this volume offers considerable insight into the social process at work creating 
both the poor-relief system and the poor-relief control. The authors are so - 
familiar with the institutional history of England and with the sociological 
viewpoint that this book will be of decided value to anyone interested in a 
dynamic approach to sociological analysis. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direction 
of a member of the editorial staff by E. A. Ahrens, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Eugenia Lea 
Remelin, Samuel A. Stouffer, Edgar T. Thompson, and C. C. Wu, of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology of the University of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at the 
end according to the classification in the January and July issues of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Das Problem des Instinktes (The Problem of Instinct).—Two types of activ- 
ity usually classified under the head of instinct should be distinguished. There is the 
simple and familiar type of reaction in its nature highly stereotyped. Upon a given 
stimulus a reaction begins. It terminates with the re-establishment of a new equilib- 
rium. On “he other hand is an activity which lacks this stereo character, as is 
shown by such actions as the hunting of prey, nest building, food hoarding, etc. 
This activity has been distinguished by Morgan as more complex than the other. 
But it is not a mere matter of plas It is an activity of a different kind. 
What chiefly characterizes it is the fact that it is not a mere reaction to establish an 
equilibrium, but that by means of it something new is added. The organism acts, not 
alone to maintain itself, but to grow, to expand its kind, to meet future situations. 
A basic aspect of life is its capacity to create, not alone to react, This does not 
imply intelligence or desire. Even an amoeba stores food in its system beyond its 
immediate need. Likewise our own blood and organs are equipped to meet emer- 
gencies, The farther the activity precedes the probable emergency the more stereo- 
typed does it tend to be—-Charlotte Bühler, Zeitschrift fir Psychologie und Physi- 
alogle der Sinnesorgane, CILL (Heft 1 and 2, 1927), 46-64. (I, 2, 4.) E.A. A. 


Simplicity versus Adequacy in the Definition of Instinct.—-Behaviorism of- 
fers a specious simplicity. Reflex arcs and motions are simple only so long as we 
avoid the reconstitution of human nature out of them. To define emotion, as Wat- 
son does, as a pattern reaction, is to abandon simplicity for complexity. McDougall 
makes correct use of the principle of simplicity in recognizing a persisting emotional 
nucleus at the center of each instinct. This makes it possible to deal with instinct in 
spite of the endless variety of stimuli and responses. C. O. Weber, Journal of Phi- 
losophy, XXIV (March 17, 1927), 141-47. (L, 2.) S.A.S. 


Some Observations of Infant Learning and Instincts.—Systematic observa- 
tions of the author's daughter from birth show that reaching for and grasping an 
object, walking, and talking are not instinctive, but highly learned movements. In 
learning to reach for an object no new movements apparently were made which 
were not present at birth, but the muscle tonus became stronger as many motor im- 
pulses were eliminated. Walking depends more on balancing with the body muscles 
than on movements of the legs. Since much balancing practice is gained in sitting 
and standing by, holding to objects, children likely may learn to walk without 
walking. A3 to talking, the word “instinctive” can apply only to the simplest form 
oz accidental vocalization—-P, P. Brainard, Pedagogical Seminary, fora g on 
1927), 231-54 (I, 2, 3.) 


A Comparison of Mental Abilities of Nomadic and Sedentary Indians on a 
Basis of Education.—Eight group psychological tests, similar to those used by Pyle 
and Pintner, were given to 243 Pueblo, Zuni, and Hopi school pupils (of sedentary 
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ancestry) and 215 Plains pupils (of nomadic ancestry). All were full-blood Indians, 
Nomadic Indians averaged 35 per cent higher in tests of higher mental pr cesses, 
The two groups were most alike in the Iagical-memory test and least alike jin the 
ingenuity test. Older pupils of respective tribes showed less. differences than those 
ounger, but no age group of sedentary Indians came within 20 per cent of nomadic 
dians--Thomas R. ee American Anthropologist, XXIX (J Seas 


1927), 206-13. (I, 2; I, 1; LX, 2.) 


Prolegomena to the Study of the Black Man’s Mind-—The difference seein 
the South African Bantu’s mind and a white man’s mind is primarily a difference in 
social heritage and training. Bantus are not prelogical, as Lévy-Bruhl characterized 
primitive people, for they argue logically from premises, They are, rather, prescien- 
tific, and this attitude is found not only emong primitive peoples but among our- 
selves, especially where the social tradition is that of the church.—R. F. | Alfred 
Hoernle, Journal of Philosophical Studies, IL (January, 1¢27), §2-61 (I, z K R 


Social Participation versus Solitariness in Play.—A group of twenty-five ex- 
tremely sociable boys was compared with a group of soľtary boys in reference to 
certain traits. The two groups were selected by the Lehman Play Quiz and the rat- 
ings as to traits were made by three teachers. The sociable group received a lower 
rating in twenty-four out of twenty-six desirable traits and a higher rating in each 
of six undesirable traits, namely, procrastination, inclination to bully, peculiarity, 
tendency to tattle, selfishness, egocentricity. Other studies showed that children of 
I.Q. 140 or above engage less frequently than average children in social plays and 
games, while pedagogically retarded childr2n engage more frequently than the airs 
age. An optimal range of social participation needs to be discovered—Harvey 

Lehman and ue Hill Sia Pedagogical Berens XXXIV (June, 02) 
279-89. (I, 3,4; VI, 4; IX, 2.) S.A.S 


The Efect of Certain Family Relationships upon the ‘Pesta of Per- 
sonality.—Statistical study of traits of kindergarten children shows that the oldest 
child in the family is likely to have the most adjustment difficulties. Oldest children 
scored low in aggressiveness, self-confidence, and leadership. They were seclusive 
and suggestible. Middle children were notable for gregariousness and flightiness of 
attention, Youngest children showed no extreme characteristics. Only children 
scored highest in aggressiveness, self-confidence, fondness for physical show of affec- 
tion, and gregariousness. The greater adjustment difficulties of the oldest en 
possibly are due to (1) the comparative inexperience of parents, (2) the overstrain 
of many small tasks, including care of younger children, and (3) transition from 
the “only child” to the “not only ea situation—Florence L. Goodenough and 
z 4 Leary, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXIV (March, 1927), 45-71. é 43 43 

2. A.S. 


The Psychological Nature of Political Structure.—The social or political order 
rests fundamentally upon stable, common, and reci oes hag ways of behaving by indi- 
viduals in the stock situations and relatianships of life. Political structure tesolves 
itself psychologically into predictable political behavior oi individuals. Political be- 
havior is the making of and responding to stimuli whose energy source is a consti- 
tuted authority speaking within his field of jurisdiction. The authority and field c of 
jurisdiction are attributes not of the stimtlus but of the response. A king’s ip 
lies in the attitudes of the individuals who obey him. Citizens react not so much to 
the law as with the law. Government is a set of habits (common segments) which 
individuals have acquired in the process of living together. The concept of the state 
as an entity is a dangerous institutional fallacy which has helped cause war. The 
major needs of a methodology for studying political att:tudes are a set of, criteria 
for sampling, more precise systems for quantification of attitudes, a means for gaug- 
ing their relative strength or action-tendencies, and some statistical device for treat- 
ment of distributions of a non-probability type—Floyd H. vie American 
Political Science Review, XXI (August, 1927), 611-19. (I, 4; VII 3. ) S.A.S. 
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i Il. THE FAMILY 


Why the American Woman Is Unique.—-The American women are said to be 
bolder, less domestic, more ambitious, and more dominating than those of the Old 
World; or braver, more progressive, more adaptable, leas submissive, and more 
competent. It seems that the differences thus roughly defined are real, and that 
their causes are, first, natural selection arising through migration; second, geo- 
graphic conditions; and third, a peculiarly stimulative social environment, But there 
is one very disquieting element. The women of the most active types are the ones 
who bave the fewest children. If this condition should continue to increase at its 
present rate, a few more generations would apparently see the elimination of the 
special qualities which today place the world’s leadership in the hands of the B 
can woman,—Ellsworth Huntington, Nation, CXXV (1927), 105-7. (L, 1, 3; I, 2 
VHI, 2.) C.C. Ww. 


The Chinese Family: Organization, Names, and Kinship.—A typical Chinese 
family might consist of father, mother, sons, daughters-in-law, and grandchildren. 
Sometimes five generations live under one roof. The Chinese family usually is a 
member of the greater-family, which numbers hundreds and sometimes thousands. 
The greater-family has a common ancestral temple, which is the center of its social 
and religious life and in which are memorial tablets of worthy ancestors to stimulate 
the youth. The greater-family is well organized, with a board of elders which meets 
annually. keeps genealogical records, administers property belonging to the greater- 
family as a whole, and exercises judicial power. Punishment for misdemeanors usu- 
ally ranges from reproach to dismissal from ‘the ancestral temple. The Chinese 
family system is changing, due to (x) contact with the West, (2) the slow but sure 
emancipation of women, and (3) the industrial revolution. An average Chinese has 
three sets of names, a “milk name” used in infancy, a “school name,” and, upon 
reaching twenty, a third name, called his Tze. He may also have as many as five 
other sets of names. Chinese kinship terms are very numerous, denoting the side of 
the family and relative age in the family-——Ching-Chao Wu, American ae 
gist, XXIX (July-September, 1927), 316-25. (II, 2; I, 6.) S.A, 


The Weakness of Women.—tThe great weakness of women who seek careers is 
that they have never trained to work like men. Men are brought up in the tradition 
that men must work. They are trained in their infancy in habits of manipulation; 
women are not. Not being trained from infancy to the tradition of incessant manip- 
ulative work, they drop out of the race as soon as they get comfortable. Marriage 
is usually the shady spot that causes them to lie down and rest. And when they fail 
in that, as 80 per cent do, restlessness again sets in, but now it is too late to go back 
and take up the threads of the old career—J. B. Watson, Nation, i Ga: 


g-ro. (LT, 3, 1.) 


“I Would Rather Die than Go Home.”-——Case studies show that infliction of 
humiliation is the most frequent condition for developing antagonism of a child 
toward his home. The child, particularly if deprived of companionship, nurses hu- 
tmiliation in loneliness, repairing the damage by dream phantasies until the parent’s 
petty slights, sarcasms, meetings of emotional warmth with coldness, etc., have pro- 
duced a large and absorbing grudge. This antagonism Is carried over to intercourse 
outside of the home and may make the child incapable of integration with any social 
group Miriam Van Waters, Survey, LVIL (February 1, 1927), 565-70, on 3; 

J, 4.) 
IIL PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


The Building of Cultures.—Civilization, or culture—to use the term employed 
by anthropologists—in its origin and growth rests on three main factors: environ- 
ment, diffusion, and that complex of ability, temperament, and habit of mind which 
gives to every tribal, national, or racial group its characteristic individuality. We 
live in a three-dimension world, and human culture is built in accordance with it. 
it is a solid structure, set firmly on a base whose breadth lies in the variety of envi- 
ronment which the world affords, and whose length is the sum of all diffusion 
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through the whole of human history. The height to which it rises is varied, and is 

measured by that elusive something, compounded of intelligence, temperament] and 

_ genius, possessed in differing degree by every tribe and nation and race.—Roland 
B. Dixon, Scribner's, LXXXI (1927), 347-53. (IU, x; I, 2.) c.c. W. 


I 
Le Voyage de Léry et La Découverte du Bon Sauvage (The Journey 0 sl! 
and the Discovery of the Good Savage).—In a book entitled Le Voyage au Brazi 
the adventures of one Jean de Léry are described. He was a Burgundian who, |with 
forty Huguenots, in the sixteenth century sailed to South America to establish the 
reformed church there. The work is more, however, than the description of a curi- 
ous adventure. It indicates the discovery of a primitive civilization of naked | bar- 
barians, atheistic and polygamous, whose way of life, nevertheless, the author 
declares preferable to that left behind on the Continent. Here is the good savage 
made famous later by Rousseau. Mandeville and Marco Polo had described with 
enthusiasm barbarians who were good people, loyal, full of all virtues, free from all 
vices and sin. The discovery of the Indies gave this fashion of admiring and envy- 
ing savage peoples new subject matter. Columbus said of the people of the Indies: 
They are in the Golden Agé; they do not have to guard their possessions; |they 
leave their gardens open: Without laws, without books, without judges, by nature 
they follow that which is just. Americus Vespucius also sang the praises of the|Jand 
of promise across the sea, where health-giving fountains flowed, where there was no 
sickness, and where gold shone everywhere. “Surely” he wrote, “if earthly paradise 
exists in some part of the earth, it cannot be far from this country.” And Antoine 


Pigafetta, companion of Magellan, describes a giant people in Tierra del Fuego who, - 


although naked and without religion, were at bottom good and might be easily 
converted to the faith of Jesus Christ, Thus it was that the “philosophy of naked- 
ness” found many disciples among travelers, It had become the stamping-ground of 
poets in the sixteenth century. Jean de Léry wrote freely of the virtues of the|bar- 
barians encountered, picturing a peace and innocence he had sought for in vain in 
his own country. Here is the dream, in retrospect, of a foreign shore, a regret for 
the loss of an exquisite simplicity of life—all of which one finds so often expressed, 
particularly in the’literature of the nineteenth century. The first edition of| this 
work was in 1578, and it continued to be published until 1642. The last edition was 
in 1880. A new edition is being prepared by Charly Clerc, to be published by Payot, 
of Paris. The striking part of the book is the impression which the life and - 
ners of savages made on a French Christian'of the sixteenth century, and the : 

of regret that the savage life was better and happier than his own. How much of 
the work of certain later writers is but an elaboration of his exotic dream !|—Charly 
Clerc in Revue de L’Institut de Sociologie, VII (1927), 305-28. (IH, 1, oe z 


Palästinas wirtschaftHche Entwickelung selt dem Kriege (Palestine’s Eco- 
nomic Development since the War).—In the Vea 1925; 34,000 Jews migrated to 
Palestine. The majority of them settled in cities. Tel-Awiwalone received 18,000. 
The total population of Palestine for the year 19236 was estimated at 887,000. Since 
1919 importation and exportation of commodities have practically doubled in value. 
In order of their importance leading import articles are food, textiles, and buliding 
material. Leading export articles are oranges, constituting 39 per cent of the total 
export value, soap, melons, and wine. Railroads and automobiles are increasing |rap- 
idly. Industry is but slightly developed. In 1926 the total number employed] was 
6,000 and the capital invested was over ten million. Leading industries in order of 
their importance are food, building, textile, woad, and printing. Dr. Kurt Grun- 
wald, Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XXVI (July, 1927), 47-67. (ILL 3, 4,5 a Ya 


Prolegomena zum weltpolitischen Bevilkerungsproblem Italien und Frank- 


reich (Prolegomena to the World Political Population Problem of Italy| and 





France).—Of 400,000 persons emigrating from Italy in 1924, 225,000 entered France, 


Statistics for 1926 estimate the total Italian population in France at over 800,000. 
Naturalization goes on very slowly. Thus in 1924 only 1,430 Italians were. natu- 
ralized, Their settlement is not near the Italian or German borders. Nevertheless 
considerable alarm is felt because of the ever increasing tide of invasion, also be- 


~ 
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cause of the higher type of laborers entering who more successfully compete with 
French labor. Nor are Italians satisfied with mere working on farms; they are now 
purchasing land also. Friction exists between Italy and France as regards Tunis. 
Italians there possibly outnumber Frenchmen two to one, the latter constituting the 
upper class, Emigration from Italy to foreign countries continues because of the 
large birth excess. The home-land feels more concern than ever for its former citi- 
zens and makes every effort to keep in touch with them. The assimilation of these 
people in foreign lands will now be a more difficult matter—Robert Michels, Welt- 
wirtschaftliches Archiv, XXVI (July, 1927), 168-222. (IL, 4,5; IV, 2.) E.A.A. 


France and Her Immigration Problems.—France is the only important immi- 
gration country in Europe. This is, mainly, the result of the war and post-war eco- 
nomic conditions, While Germany and Great Britain maintain some three million 
unemployed, France has experienced a shortage of labor. The causes of the recent 
influx of population, are, firstly, the growth of industry and trade in post-war 
France as compared with her neighbors, and secondly, the restrictive legislation 
adopted in the United States, which has substantially checked the exodus from 
Europe. In the period 1920-25, 1,182,256 immigrants entered France—754,070 for 
industrial purposes and only 428,186 for agriculture. In the same period 287,092 
workers were repatriated. Italian immigrants alone form more than one-third of the 
total, Thev are followed by the Spaniards, Belgians, and Poles. These four nation- 
alities represent nearly nine-tenths of the registered entries. The problem of France 
for the future is to develop a sane and practical immigration policy on national 
lines. She has to carry in the body politic this considerable alien population, to se- 
cure her own nationals against the tendency for alien labor to lower the standard of 
living, and to protect her immigrants against exploitation and maltreatment.—Wil- 
ie A. Gauld and Sydney Herbert, Geography, XIV (1927), 111-22. Paes 

2.) 


Population and Policy.—Great Britain’s problem, stated in the simplest terms, 
is essentially one of distribution. There is a considerable surplus population in the 
mother-country and there are extensive underpopulated areas in the Domains, be- 
sides good opportunities for emigrants in small numbers in the crown colonies and 
other dependencies. From a strictly national standpoint, the English emigration 
policy must be directed to encouraging Englishmen of all classes to emigrate and 
settle abroad so as to obviate the dangers of overpopulation and alleviate economic 
hardship in the British Isles. As regards Italy, apart from the question of colonies, 
the solution of her immediate difficulties may be found in the establishment of a 
mammoth insurance company in Brazil-which will give the emigrant there a much- 
needed guaranty of security, so that labor and capital may be attracted for exploita- 
tion of Brazil’s vast agricultural and mineral resources and that country may come 
to be, like the Argentine, a home for millions of Italians—W. Horsfall Carter, Con- 
temporary Review, CXXXII (1927), 218-25. (OI, 4, 5; VIO, 2.) C.C.W. 


The Earth's n Limit.—In the opinion of Dr. Albert Penck, the well- 
known geographer of the University of Berlin, 8,000,000,000 is the number of in- 
habitants that the world can sustain if all its lands are utilzed to the fullest extent. 
To the recent First International Congress on Soil Science meeting at Washington, 
Dr. Penck ennounced the result of his survey of the peoples of the earth, the present 
and potential food-supplying power of the fields they till, and what may yet be won 
from forest and desert. He refuses to bow to the ghost of Malthus at any mere 
2,500,000,000, which is the limit allowed for world-population by many of his col- 
leagues. To the objection that the white man cannot become acclimated to the 
moist tropics, Dr. Penck advances the reply that he has not yet made a really seri- 
ous, sclentific effort to do so, and that if he will descend gradually from his higher, 
cooler border lands he may yet be able to conquer the jungle and make it into a 
country he can live in—Watson Davis, Current History, XX VI (1927), 773. oo 
43 VIO, 2.) C.C.W 


Anthropology in Colonial Administration.—As anthropologists we study prim- 
itives as they are, and, to a lesser extent, as they were. We are able to understand 
‘their social organization and to unravel the economic structure of their society, 
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their mental attitude, their religious beliefs, their reaction to environment; these are 
all capable of our analysis. But when we have done this, we have done all that theo- 
retical science requires. The application of this science is another matter. This the 
anthropologist must leave to the various colonial administrations. But anthropology 
is at the disposal of the government. It provides the material on which gove 

tal policy should be based. The results of scientific anthropological research enable 
the government to formulate a policy ‘which has a reasonable chance of su with 
the minimum of friction. In addition to this, anthropology reserves to herself the | 

right of criticism, a right which no one can deny her who has good government | at ` 
heart and who assumes that the interests of the subject tribes are paramount in the 
policies of colonial governments——J. H. Driberg, Economica, KX (1997), 155-71. 

(I, 5.) C.C. W. 


Dr. Hu Shih’s Motor-Car Civilization——Hu Shih is usually referred to: as the 
father of China’s literary revolution. But now Hu Shih finds that too many| think- 
ers in China deal only with words: with literature and poetry and philosophy, with 
the relationship of Western to Eastern thought. But thought without action is 
nothing at all. He visited the United States and Japan and saw a vast materialistic 
civilization bringing to the people a spiritual awakening. He finds a Lindbergh 
hopping off to Paris in a mere 32 hours, while a Chinese has to wander 104 days to 
get from Kansu to Peking. He watches American bricklayers float to their day’s 
labors in Mr. Ford’s motor-car civilization, while China’s professors still are carried 
- on the backs of sweating human beasts, the ricksha coolie, and the sedan-chair 
coolie, whose brain ceases to be human and becomes that of the animal with whom 
he competes for a livelihood. And so Dr. Hu has returned to his country with the 
philosophy of engineering. Make men drive motor cars and they'll stop dreaming 
about what Confucius said to his disciples and why. They'll work out accountancy 
problems and put an end to the political chacs in China. Keep men at work build- 
ing large industries and they’ll have no time to torture concubines and keep their 
sons and daughters-in-law in spiritual bondage. This from the man whose History 
of Chinese Philosophy is a best seller in his own country.—George E. Sokolsky; Far 
Eastern Review, XXIII (1927), 242-43. (II, 6.) C. C. W. 


Der Russiche Mensch (The Russian Character}.—The social P A of a 
people is determining for its problems and for the nature of their solution.: While 
western states.of Europe present us with a social organization wherein one organiza- 
tion arises above the other in status only by small degrees, old Russia presented us 
with a few classes separated one from another by great chasms. Such class distinc- 
tions produce high tension and constant restlessness in an effort to maintain the bal- 
ance. This fundamental character of Russian civilization was not determining alone 
for inner political events, but gave form to the whole of Russian thought. the 
one hand was the feudal autocrat, not only owner of land, but of souls as well. On 
the other hand was the peasant, far removed. To pass from below up was impossible. 
Those passing from the up pper to the lower level, even voluntarily, like a Tolstoi, 
failed to rid themselves of their spiritual despotism. Western Europe makes possible 
an individual ethics, Russian ethics is so collective. The feeling of guilt differs 
in the same way, being an individual matter for West Europeans and collectve for 
the Russians. With the latter the goal is world-salvation, not individual salvation. 
In fact, individualism is constantly fought against. With Bolshevism it took the 
form of ridding the masses of the idea of God. It is, above all, the collective aspect 
of the whole of Russian mind which colors Russian literature, religion, and !gives a 
peculiar stamp to its leaders.—Elisabeth Busse-Wilson, Zeitschrift für Volkerpsy- 
chologie nnd Soziologie, IIL (Heft 2, 1927), 139-82. (ILL, 6, 3.) EIA. A. 


Art et Société (Art and Society).—The social group which predo tes in 
any age sets the key for the art of that age. The art of the fifth century B.C. was 
idealistic, the expressions of religious and aristocratic classes. Eighteenth-cent ury art 
-was worldly and feminine—a reflection of the milieu of the time. Change in art re- 
sults from change in the ruling class and the corresponding changes in values. As it 
may be said that in the triumph of Christianity, a philosophy of serfs was substi- 
tuted for that of masters, so it may be said that the triumph of Romanticism was 
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the replacement, by the aestheticism of the natural man, of that of the civilized. 
The evolution of art is not a steady march of progress, but is now hindered and now 
aided by social groups in power. Gonitiercil professional, and religious groups 
perpetuate art forms. Soldiers, pilgrims, travelers, slaves, and captives transmit 
them. Art motives are debased or elevated with the rhythms of such change. In 
each epoch and in all countries the arts are representative of different strata of 
which societies are composed. From this point of view works of art are useful social 
ocuments, Studies should be made in order that socio-artistic types of each coun- 
try, time, and class may be established—W. Deonna, Revue Internationale de Soci- 
logie, XX XV (1927), 231-68. (III, 6; VII, 4.) E.L.R. 


Disposal of the Dead.—Study of methods of disposal of the dead throughout 
the world shows a surprisingly fluctuating history of the custom within tribes. Ap- 
parently, intensity of feeling regarding any custom is likely to be a poor criterion, if 
any, of its permanence. The emotion adhering to a practice need not have caused 
the practice and does not maintain it, but attaches itself to a new practice as soon 
aà the latter, from causes relatively ‘uncharged with emotion, displaces the older 
practice. Disposal of the dead has little relation to biological or p social ne- 
sessities or to formalized behavior, like much of law, religion, and social orgainza- 
tion. It is of a kind with fashions of dress, luxury, and etiquette——A. L. Kroeber, 
American Anthropologist, XXTX (July-September, 1927), 308-15. (III, ee 

AS 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Who Owns the Nation’s Wealth?—According to the figures of 1924, the in- 
equality and class concentration of ownership of income-yielding property is over- 
wh , 6.4 per cent of the gainfully occupied owning 67.5 per cent of income- 
yielding property. Ownership is a non-wage-earner prerogative. Concentration is 
still more overwhelming than appears in the statistics of class distribution. The 
‘wage-earners’ share is concentrated in a few millions of the better-paid workers. 
Combining the real owners in all groups, probably not more than 11,000,000 indi- 
viduals, or under 25 per cent of the gainfully occupied, own more than 95 per cent of 
income-ylelding property. That is the final concentration—Lewis Corey, New Re- 
public, LI (1927), 300-303. (IV, 1.) C.C.W. 


Volk und Rasse (Folk and Race).—Attempts have been made to explain the 
lack of unity among German people on the basis of race. Such an explanation is 
wrong. Differences there are, but they may be explained culturally. Nor can differ- 
ences of intelligence between races be constituted. Greatest variations occur be- 
tween members of the same race. No one race can be selected as being superior. 
Selection must take place among the best of each of the various stocks, This is pos- 
sible where race differences are no greater than in Germany. From the combination 
of the best elements a better race will arise—Max von Gruber, Siddeutsche Monats- 
defte, XXIV (July, 1927), 244-48. (IV, 2; VIII, 2.) E.A. A. 


Die Bevölkerung Stidostasiens (The Population of Southeast Asia).—The ` 
“yellow peril” is not primarily a danger of a military sort; it is biological. Birth- 
rate in oriental countries is very high. For various provinces of India it ranges from 
30 to 40 per 1,000 of the population. Here, however, the death-rate is high as well. 
For Bombay the excess birth per 1,000 inhabitants is 8, though having a birth-rate 
of 35.6. This excess is approximately equal to that of Germany and slightly less 
than that of Italy. On the other hand Japan is increasing rapidly, having an excess 
of 700,000-800,000 per year. The resulting population pressure is now manifesting 
itself in different ways and will become a much more important feature of the gen- 
eral political situation in the near future when a beret outward movement will be-. 
ue oe —Joseph Wenzler, Geopolitik, VII (July, 1927), 614-20. ee 

a 


Naticnaljudentum (National Judaism).—The movement of Jews to Palestine 
*s a farce, a turning back from a higher to a lower culture, a going back to primitive 
agriculture. For fifteen hundred years Jews existed without a country. The acquir- 
ing of it merely results in placing the race in the great world-struggle for land. 


— 
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Zionist leaders are merely aping political world-powers.—Albert Ehrenstein, | Inter- 
nationale Zeitschrift fiir Individual Prycholegie, V (May, June, 1927), 198-206. 
(IV, 2, 4; I, 4, 5.) E. A.A. 


Hungary and the Peace Treaties.—Hungary was'dismembered after the war. 
Her area has been reduced from 125,000 square miles to 38,000 square miles, her 
population from 21,000,000 to Just over 8,000,090, while she has lost so large [a pro- 
portion of the raw materials necessary to the development of her industry that her 
commercial balance for many years showed a deficit, her territorial losses involving, 
moreover, the sacrifice of nearly all her stock of timber, iron, ard salt. Millions of 
Hungarian3 are now subjected to a persecution under the rules of Roumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. There is no doubt that this injustice must cease, 
and that since it wes the Allies who drafted the instrument that gave rise to it, it 
_ must be they also who must reconsider it with a-view to revising the Hungarian 
frontiers. Not only would Hungary benefit from such a revision, but all three suc- 
cession states would benefit from being on more friendly terms with the Magyars.— 
Dudley Heathcote, Fortnightly Review, CXXIT (1927), 217~26. (IV, a OW 


z j 
3 


. The Free Negro in Mississippi before the Civil War.—All colored persons 
were considered slaves unless the contrary was proved. The free Negro’s freedom 
depended on his possession of a certificate. He was restricted in respect to) move~ 
ment from one county to another,-carrying firearms, and occupation. Printing, espe- 
cially, was closed to him. A printer was Hable to a fine of $10 a day for every 
Negro employed, and the penalty was ceath for any free Negro who printed|or cir- 
culated literature intended to create’unrest among slaves. The free Negro could not 
vote, serve on a jury, or witness in a trial in which a white person was a: party. 
Right to hold property was upheld, with limitations. The largest population lof free 
Negroes was in 1840-—~-1,366. Occasionally some voluntarily returned to slavery. 
Free Negroes, though often treated kindly as individuals, were feared as a class, due 
to fear that the slaves might be more unruly if they realized that slavery was not 
the necessary concomitant of a dark skin. Most free Negroes were mulattoes and 
many were acknowledged by owners manumitting them to be of the owners’ own 
blood relationship.—Charles S. Snydor, American Historical Review, XXXII! (July, 
1927), 169-88. (IV, 2; ITI, 3.) S.A. S. 


The Negro in Detroit.—The report of the Detroit interracial committee shows 
that the Negro population of Detroit is 8z,c00, having doubled since 1920. ‘Precon- 
ceived ideas about the racial qualities of Negro workers are giving way in factories, 
Negroes now constituting half to two-thirds of the workers in some plants engaged 
in rough processes. There has been no serious friction, perhaps due to the content- 
ment of Negroes so far with the lowest jobs. Housing conditions are bad, yet Ne- 
groes pay higher rents than whites. They can afford to because so many single, 
Their attitudes toward religion are changing, the large Sunday~school attendance in 


relation to church membership suggesting that educational interests are begi to 
predominate over the older emotional religion of the South-—Bruno Lasker Survey, 
LVII (April 15, 1927), 72-73. (IV, 2; IÍ, 4; V, 2; VI, 1.) S.A.S. 


Le Problème de l'évolution noire (The Problem of the Evolution jof the 
Blacks)}.—Paul Salkin, counselor of the court of appeals of Katonga, in a previous 
work entitled Etudes Africaines, studied the changes in social organization among 
the Bantus resulting from European intervention. Now the problems are more acute 
under the pressure of European ideas which have been distorted in Africa by those 
who heve accepted them. Certain evengelical predications combined with native 
mysticism have resulted in a sort of compromise between religion and superstition, 
called “Kibangism,” which seems to threaten the equilibrium of native societies. At 
the same time an obscure propaganda resembling Bolshevism has arisen to oppose 
the authority of colonial government. These are some of the results of many diverse 
factors at work which are brought to light in this volume, which is really a study in 
colonial sociology. It is presented in the form of imaginary future events.—Review 
in L’Revue de L’Institut de Sociologie, VII (1927), 467-68. (IV, 2; IO, 52 bap 
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V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Das Harlemer Meer (The Haarlem Sea).—Dr. H. N. ter Veen made a study of 
population and social changes taking place in a region which was drained by the 
Dutch government about go years ago. Early settlement of the former sea area took 
on the appearance of pioneering. Drunkenness, irregularity in sex life, concubinage, 
illiteracy were all important features. Settlers, for the most part, were people prac- 
ticalty without means. Communication was difficult because of the poor roads, 
water soaked almost all year around. The peasants lacked all common cultural ties 
which might hold them together for the achievement of some cultural goal. No less 
than ten religious groups arose. Some common interest did exist because of the 
water problem. But even here there was a division as between those who lived on 
higher, as over against those who lived on lower, land, a division’ later even giving 
rise to political and social differences. Originally most of the land was held by large 
-andowners. That situation has changed in favor of an increased number of small 
and proprietors. With gradual soil improvement the region took on a different as- 
pect. Better roads were built. Health of the population improved. Social life rose 
to a higher plain. Population increased. This was especially the case on the fringes 
of the area where people began to do both, work on land and in neighboring cities. 
A study of this type Tonnies characterizes as ‘“Soziographie."—-Ferdinand Tonnies, 
maa eg aera und Soziologie, I (Heft 2, 1927), ee rw I, 
3,43 M, Ss 4. 


Grundfragen der Stadtgeographie (Basic Problems of City Geography).—The 
former problem of the location of settlements has given way to a more comprehensive 
view, one which is by no means at present exclusively geographic in its nature. Fac- 
tors as that of the state of transportation, industry, and culture are taken into ac- 
count. The first part of the article deals with the concept of the city, where the 
city is defined primarily in a commercial sense. Part two discusses the geographic 
conditioning of city industry. .Numerous articles and books dealing with various 
phases of the subject are made in footnotes—Hans Bobek, Geographischer Anzeiger, 
XXVI (Heft 7, 1927), 313-24. (V, 2, 4; VU, x.) E. À. A. 


Minneapolis, the Mil City.—The broad geographic factors that have been op- 
erative in the growth of population and the development of manufacture in Minne- 
apolis are associated with its position and its great available water power. Various 
elements ol the physical environment have been utilized successfully. Its location on 
the Mississippi River was of prime importance in the early days of its growth. Logs 
from the white pine forests of the North were floated to the sawmills at the Falls. 
Later flour mills displaced most of the sawmills, and the flour-milling industry by a 
steady yearly increase kept pace with the development of the country tributary to 
it. At the present time flour-milling is far and away the most important industry of 
the city, and Minneapolis boasts of more mills and the production of a greater 
amount of flour than any other city in America-—Daniel R. Bergsmark, Economic 
Geography, UI (1927), 391-06. (V, 4.) C.C.W. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mindestohngesetzgebung (Minimum Wage Laws).—The beginning of mini- 
mum wage legislation was made in New Zealand, 1894. From that time to the pres- 
ent practically all leading nations have introduced minimum wage laws. In most 
places they apply only to limited kinds of labor. The article reviews leading coun- 
tries as to the earliest date of this type of legislation and briefly indicates the present 
scope of the laws. The problem now is one of international importance and will be 
discussed in the next international labor conference-——Hans Fehlinger, Kölner So- 
sialpoiitische Vierteljahresschrift, VI (Heft 1, 1927), 25-34. (VI, 5; IV, a ae 


VIL. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Panetropdische Verkehrsprobleme (Pan-European Communication Prob- 
lems).—Though high tariff walls tend toward developing economic isolation of the 
verious European countries, other factors are operating to bring them much closer 
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together. Such is the factor of transportation and communication. Since 1925 air 
transportation is almost entirely unhampered by national boundaries. Long-distance 
telephone cables, extending through the whole of Europe, measured “hed eo 
kilometers in 1925 and were being rapidly extended. Pan-European rail com- 
munication suffered greatly during and subsequent to the war, but these difficulties 
have been largely overcome except on the Russian border. Here, too, advance is 
quite satisfactory. All three forms of transportation and communication have inter- 
national control organizations—Elmer Hantos, Geopolitik, VIL (July, rT) 59a~- > 
99. (VII, 1; V, 3.) A. 


Soft Coal and Hard Facta,—The shift in bituminous production in the United 
States has been on a scale comparable to the shift in agriculture a few decades ago, 
The ability of vertical trusts like Ford and United States Steel to finance newlinven- 
tions has led to unprecedented mechanization, of mining and helped give the new 
non-union fields of West Virginia, Kentucky, Alabama, and Tennessee an economic 
advantage over such older fields as those of Minois, Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylva- 
a The union and the independent operators in the older fields are alike gurpris- 
ingl cee rigid and unimaginative —C. B. Fowles, Survey, LVII (March 15, Ki 273. 


L’Organization de la Republic pour la paix (The Organization of the Republic 
for Peace).—In the preface of this work, Henri Chardon, the author, explaihs that 
in order to develop properly, a democracy must supplemant political power, based 
on universal suffrage, with e permanent administrative power, assuring r ity 
and clear-headed progress for the nation. Elections do not always supply candidates 
with absolute honor, competence, and devotion. If they do supply these ities in 
a candidate occasionally, their permanence is not thus assured. Unless ‘political 
power is founded on elections there can be no republic; but without edministrative 
power founded on rigorous and careful selection, there car be no nation, This pow- 
erful administrative force, based on competence and absolute honor, is no less neces- 
sary to international relations than it is to the internal life of each nation. Only by 
a permanent administrative force, organized with great care in each country and 
free from the improvisations of elections and the international play ‘of politicians, 
will the sentiment of security be developed and the stability of international rela- 
tionships be assured. We begin to realize why the dogma of the sovereignty of the 
people must go the way of the sovereignty of divine right and ‘the soverei ne 
i apres genius—Review in Revue de L'Institat de Sociologie, VII (3927), 

? 33 2 Iv, 3. ) 


Amerikanische Sociologie (American Soclology).—Walter Lippman’ S n on 
Public Opinion touches at many points with that of Ferdinand Tönnies’ ic of 
Public Opinion. The chief weakness of the former study lies in its complete failure 
to consider opinion as a spontaneous development of the collective will. It concerns 
itself almost entirely with the-way it is controlled. Edward L. Bernay’s Crystalising 
Public Opinion does not view public opinion as a mere fabrication. In that/respect 
he shows deeper insight into the phenomenon. Both books give an excellent de-- 
scription of certain phases of the subject, but the treatment is not sufficiently com- 
prehensive. The material needs to be further conceptualized.—Ferdinand Tönnies, 
W eliwirtschaftliches Archiv, XXVI (July, 1927), 1-11. (VO, 3; X,3.) EJAA, 


La Tour de Babel (The Tower of Babel).—-The biblical legend of the tower of ` 
Babel is no myth, but an allegory of human civilization. Each time a nation |reaches 
the peak of its civilization it seems thrown into confusion, into a desperate ‘conflict 
between classes which, with different visions and ends, cannot understand each other 

or speak the same language. e jealousies, hates precipitate barbarous acts, 
When pride in economic success, political superiority, and a conquering of the forces 
of nature turn into an orgy of ted ambition, man loses his equilibrium.| Sover- 
eign peoples have, inherited the aig. tyranny, and ambition of tyrants. |[For_all : 
the progress in civilization, man has not yet achieved stable social organization. The 
march of civilization is precarious whenever personal ambition is its . We 
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zre witnessing the arrival of contemporary civilization at a high peak. Will humanity 
—past the stages of patriarchy and agriculture, which offer stability—be able to ad- 
vance from this point sanely P—Nicholas Zvorikine, La Réforme Sociai, ie (1927), 
195-200. (VIL, 3, 4; IV, 1.) L.R. 


The Theory of Political Propaganda.——Propaganda is the management of col- 
Isctive attitudes by the manipulation of significant symbols. Education is a process 
by which techniques are inculcated; propaganda, a process by which valuational 
dispositions or attitudes are created. The propagandist deals with the individual as 
a standard member of some group. Propagandas may be classified in many ways, as 
to their objective, their permanency, their publicity, etc. In the past, propaganda 
rose to transitory importance whenever a social system based upon the sanctions of 
antiquity was broken up by a tyrant. Today its function is attributable to the social 
cisorganization precipitated by rapid technological changes as personal loyalty to 
leaders becomes supplanted by palaver—Harold D. Lasswell, American Political 
Science Review, XXI (August, 1927), 627-31. (VL, 3.) S.A.5. 


European Dictatorships.—Ministers, liable to upset any day on any irrelevant 
vote, are tempted to procrastinate everything not bearing directly on preserving the 
ministry’s life, Nagging, and often defaming, interpellations shatter the prestige, not 
only of the individual to be overthrown, but of the office itself. Ministers become a 
procession of political phantoms, all alike parliamentarians momentarily in office. 
When at last critical events produce intolerable pressure parliament is discarded and 
a chier man becomes sole spokesman and executant of the nation’s will. One of the 
weaknesses of ag par ante government has been its failure to make room for great 
leaders—Henry R. Spencer, American Political Science Review, XXI as ae 
1927), 537-51. (VIL, 3; IV, 3.) S.A.S. 


Von Bogomil über Hus zu Lenin (From Bogomil through Hus to Lenin).— 
The respective social movements led by Bogomil, Hus, and Lenin are separated one 
from another by five centuries. In their fundamental ideas they are identical and 
reveal the true nature of slavic character. The origin of each of the three movements 
is found in the attempt of the lower social layer to rid itself of the upper, foreign ele- 
ment. There is both a positive and a negative aspect. Negative is the renunciation 
of the culture of the controlling group, manifesting itself at times in wanton destruc- 
tion of objects felt to be foreign. This attitude penetrates deeply, coloring all Slavic 
religions, With its emphasis on equality, freedom, and the brotherhood of man, it 
puts itself in opposition to Western Christianity, which is heroic and represents 
Christ as ruler and king. Likewise there is a turning from the state. On the positive 
side is the demand of mutual responsibility and brotherliness, an idea with which 
Western civilization could never well deal. These movements profoundly stirring 
the life of this great slavic group have had, naturally, also a tremendous effect on 
the rest of Europe.—Joseph Seifert, Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsyckologie und ee: 
gie, IL (June, 1927), 129-38. (VII, 4; DI, 6; IV, 1.) B.A. A. 


Civilization in Transit—-There are four stages in the transplantation of pro- 
fessional competence from an old to a new country: (1) When foreign specialists 
are received by the pioneer community, (2) when native youth go to the old coun- 
try to study, (3) when institutions of special learning are established, though de- 
pendent upon the outside for the equipment of their teachers, and (4) when the 
Institutions are self-maintaining. In great music America is in the first stage; in 
pictorial and plastic art, passing from the second to the third; in university scholar- 
ship the fourth was reached only at the end of the last century. The same four 
stages of this “law of transit” may be seen in the westward expansion of the United 
States, It would be interesting for a state historical survey to trace on the map the 
moving frontier of the professional family doctor in the state; to see how far he 
was behind the thin edge of population, to see the line of appearance of the apothe- 
cary, then the dentist, then the modern surgeon, and finally other successive special- 
ists. History is an enterprise in space as well as time—Dixon R. Fox, American 
Historical Review, XXXII (July, 1927), 783-69. (VH, 4; V, 3-) S. A.S. 
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Monogamy as a Condition of Social Energy. —History shows ase r 
development (savagery, civilization, decrepitude) paralleled the curve: OF intàr 
changes (loose unions, absolute monogamy, modified monogamy, öt polygamy): 


This was true among the Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, and all ‘other’ people : 


with a recorded history. The Hel represents an actual relationship. Civilization 


is a period of compulsory sublimation. Monogamic limitations upon expenditure of ` 


the force of life in a purely animal and sexual way compel man to expend it i y other 
ways, such as increasing his knowledge of the physical universe and constru = 
4 culture-—J. D. baa Hibbert Journal, XXV (J uly, 1927), 662-77. Ay 

7,3.) 


Revolutionary Symbolism in the Jacobin Clubs.—The Jacobins had a al, a 
religious vocabulary, and the framework of a theology, some borrowed crudely from 
Roman Catholicism and some curiously reminiscent of Protestant ways. Ai good 
deal of this was adopted deliberately and without illusions by leaders desirous of 
uniting and using the ignorant masses. Revolting in the name of individual liberty, 
the Jacobins had to subject the individuals to the restraint of the group in order to 
exist. Ritual madé this restraint seem like liberty. Ritual is to the individual evi- 
dence of the real existence of the group, evidence on a par with that of other = 
existences as they show themselves to his senses. It is the snag oenela in whi 


clothe. the group-—Crane Brinton, American Historical Review, XXXII (July, 


DISORGANIZATON 


Crime, Causes, and Criminals,—The department of psychology of the ` 
State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, in making extra-mural invéstigations of inmates, 
finds the information essential for determining the underlying causes of many| | crimi- 
nal actions and for rehabituating the prisoner before he has been in too lo Ten 
sample cases illustrate the reinterpretation necessitated by new facts which ‘could 
not- have been obtained within the prison.—G. I. Giardini, Pedagogical Seminary, 
XXXIV (March, 1927), 144-68. (VII, 1; IX, 4.) S.A.S. 


Punishment as a Moral Agency: An Attempt to Reconcile the Retributive 
and the Utilitarian View.—The retributive view insists that punishment ought to be 
for a past offense; utilitarianism, that it ought to be for a future good. so .be 


1927), 737-52. (VU, 4.) 
VII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
estern 


for both, for in functioning as ‘retribution it ipso facto serves as a det t of 
future crimes. The. chief error of the retributive theory has been its emph upon 
pain. The central feature should be, not pain, but the moral disapproval pain im- 
plies, Pain is not an equation with badness of a crime, but a measure of the |degree 
of disapproval of it. It should be avoided whenever verbal censure alone is|strong 
enough to exercise a “right influence” on the ofender and society—by “righi influ- 
ence” meaning punishment which is neither so lenient as to arouse ridicule Mor go 
severe as to cae indignation. A. C. Ewing, Mind, XXXVI (January, 19273, 292- 
305. (VII, 1; X, 4.) - S.A.S. 


Dis Bevölkerungsprobleme Östereichs (The Population Problem of Austri ). 
—The problem here considered regards the advisability of encouraging a decrease in 
the birth-rate of Austria in view of the present economic stringency existing) in the 
_country. Tables on birth- and death-rate show a steady decline in excess birth-rate. 
In competition with Austria’s neighboring states there is but little oppo for 
the home industry to advance. Progress has, however, been made in agriculture. 
New land has been put under cultivation and old land has been improved. Despite 
the great pressure of population on subsistance means, further decrease in the birth- 
rate for Austria would be a danger to the country because of like and heavier popu- 
. lation pressures in neighboring states which are constantly seeking relief through 
emigration—-L. Gschwendtner, Archiv für Rassen-und Geselischafisbilogie, XIX 
(May, 1927), 166-86. (VIO, 2; IV,.2; VIL, 1.) B.A. A. 
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Population Pressure and War.—lIt is a mistake to suppose that warfare is al- 
“ways an’ outgrowth of a wicked motive in one or both of the belligerents. Among 
savage tribes the irritant which continually stirs up fighting is population pressure. 
In modern times population pressure is a gilt-edge asset for imperialists seeking to 
win the masses for risky foreign policies. This comes out very clearly in the propa- 
ganda which went on in Germany before the World War. Italy of the moment is a 
striking illustration of how population pressure provides the atmosphere in which 
jingoism and truculence thrive. After Italy, paves is the country which now most 
alarme the friends of peace; and in Japan the causal connection between rising 
population pressure and jingoism is plain. The war-makers deplore hypocritically 
the population growth which obliges their nation to show its teeth; but the moment 
this growth slackens they stimulate cradle competition with the appeal:” “We must 
breed more soldiers in order to be ready for the next war.” If this be the last word 
in human wisdom, humanity is in for an endless succession of wars whose function 
it will be to blot out the human surpluses that the peoples insist on launching into 
the world-—E. A. Ross, Scribner’s, LXXXII (1927), 357-61. (VIL, 2.) C.C.W. 


On the Survival of the Unfit.—tTo raise the average qualities of mankind in the 
future either by relatively increasing the number of individuals of superior types or 
by decreasing those endowed with inferior natural qualities—this is the aim of 
eugenics. There are many questions which must be faced if the populetion of a 
country is to be kept up to a certain standard of excellence. The most important of 
these fall under two heads: the immigration problem, or how to prevent the unfit 
from entering the country, and the birth-rate problem, or how to prevent them 
from entering the world. Every country should adopt as severe an immigration law 
as the United States. But more important than that, there is an urgent need for 
eugenic reform. Only this will prevent a slow racial decay. All intelligent men 
should combine in an endeavor to promote the adoption of such measures as would 
affect the birth-rates of the different human types in such a manner as to safeguard 
the race-—Leonard Darwin, Forum, LXXVIII (1927), 204-13. (VII, a sae 


Wohnungsnot und Wohndichte (Housing Shortage and the Density of Liv- 
ing).—How close people live is usually calculated on the basis of population to the 
number of homes in the city or to the number of rooms. On this basis it has been 
pointed out that in many German cities housing shortage has greatly decreased in 
recent years, for the number of homes and the number of rooms has increased at a 
rate greater than that of population. As a matter of fact the demand for housing 
has become far more acute. The reason for it is to be found in the decrease of the 
size of the family. The number of households has, on the other hand, very greatly 
increased. And on that basis statistics show a decided housing shortage. The de- 
mand for additional homes is far from being adequately met-~—Richard Bräutigam, 
— Sozzalpolitische Vierteljahrsschrift, VI (Heft 1, 1927), 5-24. ak 2 

a: WALA, 


Alfred Adler tiber Amerika (Alfred Adler on America).—In a lecture in Vi- 
enna, upon his return from a six months’ tour in America, Adler, among other 
things, pointed out the remarkable development of mental hygiene in the United 
States. One unfortunate phase of the development was seen in the fact that most of 
the mental-hygiene institutions were in private hands and were not directly con- 
nected with the entire educational system of the country, as is the case in Austria. 
Exchange psychologists have been arranged. It is hoped that five members of the 
Adler school will be in Chicago.—-L. Zihahi, Internationale Zettschrift für Individual 
Psychologie, V (May-June, 1927), 225-27. (VII, 3, 4.) E.A. À. 


The Ethics of Suicide.—Sociological studies, like those of Masaryk and Durk- 
heim, never can touch the heart of the problem of suicide. Moral and philosophical 
‘analysis alone can construct a theory of education designed to prevent suicide. It 
should be recognized that suicide is sometimes ethically justifiable, as when lives are 
irretrievably blocked by accident, incurable malady, or social barriers. To reduce 
suicide, life must be made meaningful and purposes self-sustaining. An ethical plu- 
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ralism, in which the number of one’s active interests is increased and varied, should 
be inculcated, and social ties of love and friendship should be strengthened.—Sidney 
ET International Journal of Etkics, XXXVII (January, 1927), ray ben 
4; D. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


. New Pythagoreans and Procrusteans,—Some statisticians have become! devo- ` 


tees of the Pythagorean cult of numbers, as evidenced by their faith in i aes ee 


Correlations, they say, show whether the factors selected are significant. So 
correlations show this, and sometimes not. The significance which Quetelet fo ay in 
correlations between occupation and physique was not significant in the sense he 
thought, because he omitted the factors of heredity and nutrition. The statistician 
is no more empirical than any other logician. Often he proceeds with deductions 
without selecting the significant data and allowing for factors which may modify 
results—factors which purely empirical statistical procedure is not likely to di 
—Wilson D. Wallis, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXIV (June, 1927), 271-78. { 







have taken up the search for a mathematical formula of population gro which 
would not only give a curve closely fitting the observed census figures, buti would 


- also reflect the fundamental forces determinative: of rate of growth. Such Jam at-- 


tempt can hardly succeed. A law of physics, or chemistry, or even of genetics may 
be stated with the proviso, “conditions remaining the same,” and the probability 
that the law will work in the next case to which it is applied may remain very closs 
to certainty. But any law expressing human behavior, either individual or in the 
statistical aggregate, has a much lower degree of probability, simply because the 
“other things” assumed to remain constant may include a number of important in- 
fluences which do not remain constant. To look for a rational ‘biological w of 
population growth and to apply such a law to the prediction of population growth 
is simply to ignore or unduly to minimize this fact. Pears logical formula may be 
taken for what it is worth as an empirical expression, and no more. Simple common 
sense tells us that population growth must either slow down or come abruptly to a 
stop. It tells us also that as people learn the art of contraception the fertility will 
fall. But not a jot of real evidence has been given that the causes bearing on popu- 
lation growth are of such nature and composition that growth must, or will; follow 
the me cen Sta): B. Wolfe, eee Journal of Economics, XLI a ), oe 
i: 2 


L'orientation professionnelle (Occupational Orlentation).—Jean P 
rie Mazel, and Boris Noyer have collaborated in a study of the object, the 


cal, pliysio-pathological, ERS and economic ' bases are studied. An a | 





their individual resources and of seeing how even the least viited may be employed 
to the best advantage. The selection of workers merely aims to accept T reject; 
the occupational orientation of workers aims to discover their weaknesses| and to 
make up, by studied adjustments, for the deficiencies of nature—Review in Revus 
de L’Institut de Sociologie, VII (1927), 386-87. (TX, 3, 43 VIL 1.) EJL.R. 


The Identification of Blocs in Small Political Bodies.—In the New Jersey 
senate of twenty-one members—ten Republicans and eleven Democra e total 
possible combinations among pairs voting was 210. Total agreements and disagree- 
ments between pairs in votes during the 1914 session was 5,802. Computation of the 
percentage of agreements of all possible pairs of Republicans, pairs of -D oaan, 
and pairs of opposite parties, respectively, showed (1) the range of 
among members of the same party, and (2) that certain pairs of members of sarin 


site parties agreed oftener than other pairs taken from the game party. e same | 


~ 
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method may be followed in employing mee combinations than pairs.—-Stuart A. 
Rice, American Political Science Review, XXI (August, 1927), 619-27. ae .) 
D .A.S. 


The Association Test as a Method of Defining Religious Concepta——A word- 
association test was used to help define the unusually vague religious concepts of the 
Havasupai Indians of Arizona. The theory was that responses to cue words would 
be drawn from a very small group of common reactions. The test was not successful 
as given, Lut probably would have been fruitful if tried on a larger scale. The chief 
difficulty is in distinguishing significant from irrelevant responses.—Leslie Spier, 
American Anthropologist, XXIX (April-June, 1927), 267-70. (IX, 2) S.A.S. 


A Study of a Group of Delinquent Girls.—Study of thirty-three girls, aged 
thirteen—twenty, in the Girls’ Cottage Industrial School at Sweetsburg, Quebec, the 
majority of whom were committed for sex offenses, showed: (x) 70 per cent came 
from broken homes. (2) The average I.Q. was approximately 85. (3) The Matthews 
questionnaire for emotional stability and the Woodworth test of emotional insta- 
bility each revealed high instability, and the correlation between these two tests was 
86+.03-——-J. W. Bridges, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXIV (June, 1927), i 

(IX, 2; VOT, x.) S.A. 5S. 


The Relation of Interest to Ability in School Subjects.—The Stanford achieve- 
ment test was given to 167 fifth-grade pupils who indicated their preference for 
erithmetic or reading. Preference for reading indicated no superiority in reading; 
preference for arithmetic indicated superiority in two-thirds of the cases. Ability 
seemed mere due to interest than interest to ability. Interest seemed to be found 
only where there was social recognition of ability, special stimulation by the teach- 
er, and efective presentation —W. D, Commins and Theodore B., Shank, Elementary 
Schoo! Journal, XX VII (June, 1927), 768-71. (IX, 2; I, 4.) S.A.S. 


The Reliability of the Pressey X-O Tests for Investigating the Emotions.— 
When the Pressey X-O tests were repeated after intervals of 48 hours, 45 days, and 
go days, with college Sophomores as subjects, the reliability coefficients tended to 
decrease with elapsed time. After the 48-hour interval reliability coefficients for 
affectivity scores varied from 820 to 867; for idiosyncracy scores, from .426 to 
.770; for classification schemes, from .737 to .899. The decrease in consistency of 
measurement after 45 and 90 days is probably due to changes in the subjects’ emo- 
tional organization due to progressive alteration of stimulating conditions—John 
A. McGeogh and Paul L. Whitely, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXIV (June, 1937), 
255-70. (IX, 2.) S.A.S 


The Determination of Normal Extravert-Introvert Interest Differences.—An 
unselected group of 352 college students rated roo proposals, as to liking or dislik- 
ing; 50 of the proposals having been framed to indicate assumed extrevert tenden- 
cies and 50 to indicate assumed introvert tendencies. Extraversion-introversion 
ratios were found for each subject and the extreme ro per cent at each end of the 
frequency distribution provided a basis for selecting the 40 most significant propo- 
sals. The 352 students, rescored in terms of the 4o items, gave a reliability coeff- 
cient of .95; and another group of 134 cases, none of whom had previously partici- 
pated in the experiment, gave a coefficient of .92. Since the correlations with 
intelligence proved approximately zero, the test may be useful for student advisers. 
Significant differences appear in tests of different professional groups. Females seem 
dacidedly more introverted than males-——-Edmund S. Conklin, Pedagogical aces 
XXXIV (March, 1927), 28-37. (IX, 2; L, a, 4.) S.A.S. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES. 


The Philosophical Background of Ethnological Theory.—The methods of 
ir.dependent evolutionists are grounded not upon reason, but upon a tenacious tradi- 
tion of thought going back beyond the eighteenth century. Tylor, the most immedi- 
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ate inspiration of this school, derived from such men as Herbart, Carl Ritter, Waitz, 
and Adolf Bastian, The doctrine of “psychic unity” appears earlier in the work of 
` Hugh Miller, Andrew Wilson, and Dr. Robertson. They were dominated by deduc- 
tive methods of reasoning inherited indirectly from theology. Physics, through 
Newton, became inductive; but the study of mankind, in escaping from deductions 
from theology, was influenced by Descartes in confining itself to deductions from 
immutable natural laws-——G. Elliot Smith, Journal of Philosophical Studies, TE 
(April, 1927), 182-89. (X, 1, 2.) “Ss. A.S. 


An Instrumental View of the Part-Whole Relation—The notion that aciety 
is less real than the individuals who compose it derives from the metaphysical con- 
ception that some parts or wholes are real in their own right—not mere constructs 
of convenience. All analyses or syntheses are constructs. Two kinds of analysis 
must be sharply differentiated: (1) physical, involving a possible or actual physical ~ 
dissection of the whole analyzed, as when a society is analyzed into individuals, and 
(2) non-physical, permitting the parts to be conceived as they are when parts of the 
living whole, and not as they would be if physically isolated. The current myth that . 
psychology will unlock most of the perplexing problems În the social sciences pre- 
supposes a neglect of non-physical analysea of group activities and institutions. All- 
part’s view that physical analyses are superior in that they explain, whereas other 
analyses only describe, is a remnant of the old doctrine of sufficient reason. The 
object of science is not explanation, but generalized description for the facilitation of 
prediction and control. Any kind of analysis which makes for predictability is ee 
fied —Morris A. Copeland, Journal of Philosophy, XXIV (February 14, pie aa 
103. (X, 2.) S. 


Socialpsychologie und Wissenssoziologie (Social Paychology and Sociology 
of Knowledge).—Eleuteropulos believes himself the only sociologist who does not 
use the term “social psychology” in his sociology. Of course, psychological sociology 
must be distinguished from social psychology. For purposes of explaining existing 
social organization one may be led to seek an explanation in psychic factors. But 
whether group life, as such, presents a psychology differing from the psychology of 
individuals is open to question. The mere fact that the behavior of individuals or 
their inner life is conditioned by a social environment does not make the study 
social psychology. It is a question, rather, as to whether psychological processes 
exist apart from, or in addition to, those found in the individual. All efforts to show 
the need for such a special psychology have so far been unconvincing. Ellwood’s 
book The Psychology of Human Society uncovers no new field and is nothing more 
than a mixture of individual psychology and sociology. Max Scheler’s book on 
Forms of. Knowledge and Society deals with knowledge as conditioned by [various 
forms of social organization. Precisely here is one of its shortcomings, of which 
there are numerous others. The author places too much stress on the influence of 
social structure upon knowledge as regards its form and content. The matter is, 
also, largely a question of social interest and national and race psychology, is point 
Scheler does not sufficiently emphasize. Like Ellwood, Scheler views sci as a 
means of social control—A. Eleutheropulos, Zeitschrift für Volkerpsychologie und 
Soziologie, TTI (Heft 2, 1927), 197-215. CX, 2, 5.) it A. 


Zur Theorie der Individualpsychologie (On the Theory of Individual Psy- 
chology).—Roffenstein recently subjected the psychology of Adler to critical analy- 
sis, Apparent contradictions and vague and inaccurate use of concepts led'him to 
reject it entirely. Keen though his analysis is, and thouzh it does actually reveal 
difficulties in the system, the basic problem of individual psychology has: hardly 
been touched. Roffenstein’s standards apply only to an empirical constructive psy- 
chology. A critic of individual psychology must concern itself with the possibility 
of scientifically understanding and interpreting the individual phenomenon, the 
unique.—Erich Sternberg, Internationale Zeitschrift für Individual Psychologie, V 
(May, June, 1927), 187-93. (X, 2; I, 4.) : EIA. A. 


Bias in Historical Writing.—Deep personal conviction, high eh a and 
an engaging style do not presuppose bias. The historian shares with the: natural 
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Scientist a method of forming'a tentative hypothesis, based upon a reasoned erami- 
nation of the facts, accepted and applied to new facts as found, and adopted as 
probably true unless and until new facts are found to controvert it. This may de- 
generate into bias, but need not.—C. H. McIlwaine. 


History always reflects two kinds of bias. (1) The bias of the age, for in the 
selection of subjects, grouping of material, and exhumation or omission of facts the 
historian tends to please his chosen public. (2) The bias, conscious and unconscious, 
of the historian, for even the preparatory selective process of weeding out the 
superfluous is not determined by rules, but by the writers own feelings.—A. 
Meyendorff, 


Truth is not always in the middle or neuter position. It is not a judicious com- 
promise. The chief danger to historic truth today is not from bias, but from lack of 
humanity and imagination. Great historians like Macaulay, Patkman, Carlyle, 
Trevelyan were immensely interested in controversial questions of the day. Lacking 
their enrichening interests and experience, modern minds with the aptitudes of the 
précis writer or lawyer’s clerk are incompetent to interpret the impulses of a city 
crowd or a nation, and the motives of great men whese records conceal, or were 
meant to conceal, their real intentions.—J. L. Morison, History, XI (October, 1926), 
193-203. (X, 2.) S.A.S. 


Abstraction and Science.-Science abstracts in order to obtain a universal 
standpoint. It transcends the incommunicable “here--now” of individual occasions 
and seeks the permanent amid the flux of events. To the scientist the real is the 
measurable. However, the wave-lengths of red light are abstractions no less than is 
the redness which the scientist neglects but without which he could not work. The 
adequacy of abstractions reached by one route of analy3is must not blind us to the 
adequacy of other abstractions, equally real, and, for a given purpose, equally 
important. The “cocksureness” of nineteenth-century science is out of date today. 
L. S. Stebbing, Journal of Philosophical Studies, If (January, 1927), aa rae 2.) 


American Neglect of a Philosophy of Culture.—Four-fifths of the space in 
American philosophical periodicals is occupied by epistemology and the rest largely 
by technical and minute discussions of biological and physical categories. 
and British philosophy is not mere theoretical intellectuclizing, but is a practical in- 
strument in solving human and cultural problems. The American attitude is unwise. 
Philosophy must not grow so abstract as to lose contact with human life. It must 
emphasize the analysis, interpretation, and meaning of human values and interests. 
In doing this, American social philosophy need not copy European models; it could 
not, just as nobody living amid the youthful buoyance o= our civilization could have 
written Spengler’s book—Paul Arthur Schilpp, Philosophical Review, XXXV Aa 

zember, 1926), 434-46. (X, 3; II, 3, 6.) S.A.S. 


The Perfect Country._-There was a fatal faw in Wiliam Morris’ picture of an 
‘deal England. It left out of account other countries. This particular omission the 
communists do not commit in forming their ideal. They take a world-view. But 
what they gain in width they seem to lose in height. The level is their ultimate ideal. 
The Russians are accustomed to great level plains. But most people sigh for a rise. 
The minutest hill is a relief. The perfect country will not be a classless country in 
which all are on a dead level of dull uniformity. It will be steeply graded society. 
But it will be a country so fluid in its structure that those on the lowest grade—as 
we all are when we first come into the world—-will be ziven not only opportunity 
but a strong help and ardent encouragement to rise to the very height. It will be a 
country in which the highest grades will be occupied by those of highest spiritual 
worth, of those who will be so sensible of their utter dependence, on every grade be- 
low them, so devoted to their fellow-countrymen, so keen that their country should 
play a great part in the general work of the world, that =hey will bend all their best 
energies tc imbuing the whole with the highest spirituality at their command and 
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hastening by every means the progression of lower to higher and highest —Francis 
Younghusband, Sociological Review, XIX (1927), 185-89. (X, 4.) C.C! Ww. 


Sociology and Economics.—Economics is concerned with certain relations be- 
tween the community and its material environment, the latter including even the 
living material environment—cattle, for instance, or horses or slaves—so far as it is 
valued either for its material properties or for its serviceability in connection with 
the rest of the material environment. Sociology, on the other hand, is concerned 
with the relation between the community and its cultural environment. To put this 
difference in other terms, we may start from psychology. The behavior of the indi- 
vidual organism, from amoeba to man in relaticn to its environment, understood in 
the broadest sense, may be said to consist of two main phases, stimulus and onse, 
or, as perbaps it might be better put, impression and expresion respectively. The 
direct economic relation, the relation, that is, where there is contact with the ma- 
terial, is of the foregoing character. The essence of social intercourse, on the other 
hand, consists in this: that the expression of one person becomes the i impression of 
others or, more correctly, produce more or less corresponding impressions in others. 
While therefore in economics the fundamental relation is that between impression 
and resulting expression, both in the same person, in sociology it is that between 
the expression of one person and the resulting impression of others.—P. J; Aichin 
don, Sociological Review, XTX. (1927), 190-06. (X, 5.) 


The Scope of Sociology.—-Sociology can be defined as the science of social in- 
stitutions, or as the science dealing with the forms or modes of social relationships as 
they are exhibited in the civilization or culture of a people. But here our culties 
begin. The various elements of culture have all been made the objects of study by 
special social sciences. Where is the need for another social science? There are two 
ways to answer this question. The one, exemplified by Simmel and his enue 
would regard sociology as a specialism among other specialisms whose object is to 
discover the ultimate forms of social relationships as such. while the other regards 
sociology as an attempt at a synthetic view of the social life, utilizing the results of 
the various social sciences, but interpreting them in the light of the broader princi- 
ples of social organization which often escape the specialist. The second viewpoint is 
to be preferred. Consequently the object of sociology is: (x) To determine the 
nature or character of the various forms of social groupings and the institutions by 
which they are regulated and maintained, and to trace the line of their growth or 
development. (2) To determine, by means of the comparative method and as! far as 
possible by the use of quantitative measurement, the interrelations between institu- 
tions and the degree of correlated growth.. (3) To formulate empirical generaliza- 
tions or laws oi such growth. (4) To interpret these laws in the light of the more 
ultimate laws of life and mind. However, sociology alone does not give us a com- 
plete view of society. In order to get that we need, not only a science of so iology 
‘dealing with the facts of social life, but also a social philosophy which would esti- 
mate their goodness or rightness in the light of ethical theory—Morris Ginsberg, 
Economica, XX (1927), 135-49. CX, 5.) C. G. W. 
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ATTITUDES CAN BE MEASURED! 


L. L. THURSTONE 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


The object of this study is to devise a method whereby the distribution of at- 
titude of a grcup on a specified issue may be represented in the form of a frequency 
diatribution. The base line represents ideally the whole range of opinions from those 
at one end who are most strongly in favor of the issue to those at the other end of 
the scale who are as strongly against it. Somewhere between the two extremes on 
th2 base line will be a neutral zone representing indifferent attitudes on the issue in 
question. The ordinates of the frequency distribution will represent the relative 
popularity of each attitude. This measurement problem has the limitation which is 
common to all measurement, namely, that one can measure only such attributes as 
can be represented on a linear continuum, such attributes as volume, price, length, 
area, excellence, beauty, and so on. For the present problem we are limited to those 
aspects of attitudes for which one can compare individuals by the “more and less” 
type of judgment. For example, we say understandingly that one man is more in fa- 
vor of prohibition than another, more strongly in favor of the League of Nations 
then another, more militaristic than some other, more religious than another. The 
measurement is effected by the indorsement or rejection of statements of opinion. 
The opinions are allocated to different positions on the base line in accordance with 
the attitudes which they express. The ordinates of the frequency distribution are 
determined by the frequency with which each of the scaled opinions is indorsed. The 
center of the whole problem lies in the definition of a unit of measurement for the 
base line. The scale is so constructed that two opinions separated by a unit distance 


* This is one of a series of papers by the staff of the Behavior Research Fund, 
Ilinois Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago. Series B No. 110. 

The original manuscript for this paper has enjoyed a great deal of friendly 
criticism, some of which turns on matters of terminology and’some on the assump- 
tiors which are here stated. In order to keep this paper within reasonable length, the 
description of the detailed psychophysical methods used and the construction of sev- 
eral attitude scales are reserved for separate publication. This paper concerns then 
only an outline of one solution to the problem of measuring attitude. 
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on the base line seem to differ as much in the attitude variable involved as dny other 
two opinionas on the scale which are also separated by a unit distance. This is the 
main idea of the present scale construction. The true allocation of an individual to a 
position on an attitude scale is an abstraction, just as the true length of a chalk line, 
or the true temperature of a room, or the true spelling ability of a child, is an ab- 
straction. We estimate the true length of a line, the true temperature of a room, or 
the true spelling ability of a child, by means of various indices, and it is a common- 
place in measurement that all indices do not agree exactly. In allocating an individ- 
ual to.a point on the attitude continuum we may use various indices, such as the 
opinions that he indorses, his overt acts, and his past history, and it is to be expected 
that discrepancies will appear as the true attitude of the individual is estimated by 
different indices. The present study is concerned with the allocation of individuals 
along an attitude continuum based on the opinions that they accept or reject. 


I. THE POSSIBILITY OF MEASURING ATTITUDE | 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss the problem of measur- 
ing attitudes and opinions and to offer a solution for it. The very 
fact that one offers a solution to a problem so complex as' that of 
measuring differences of opinion or attitude on disputed social 
issues makes it evident from the start that the solution is more or 
less restricted in nature and that it applies only under certain as- 
sumptions that will, however, be described. In devising a, method 
of measuring attitude I have tried to get along with the fewest pos- 
sible restrictions because sometimes one is temtped to disregard so 
many factors that the original problem disappears. I trust that I 
shall not be accused of throwing out the baby with its bath. 

In promising to measure attitudes I shall make several com- 
mon-sense assumptions that will be stated here at the outset so 
that subsequent discussion may not be fogged by confusion regard- 
ing them. If the reader is unwilling to grant these assumptions, 
then I shall have nothing to offer him. If they are granted, we can 
proceed with some measuring methods that ought to yield|interest- 
ing results. | 

It is necessary to state at the very outset just whati we shall 
here mean by the terms “attitude” and “opinion.” This is all the 
more necessary because the natural first impression about these 
two concepts is that they are not amenable to measurement in any 
real sense. It will be conceded at the outset that an attitude isa 
complex affair which cannot be wholly described by any single 
numerical index. For the problem of measurement this statement 
is analogous to the observation that an ordinary table is a complex 
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affair which cannot be wholly described by any single numerical 
index. So is a man such a complexity which cannot be wholly rep- 
resented by a single index. Nevertheless we do not hesitate to say 
that we measure the table. The context usually implies what it is 
about the table that we propose to measure. We say without hesi- 
tation that we measure a man when we take some anthropometric 
measurements of him. The context may well imply without explicit 
declaration what aspect of the man we are measuring, his cephalic 
index, his height or weight or what not. Just in the same sense we 
shall say here that we are measuring attitudes. We shall state or 
imply by the context the aspect of people’s attitudes that we are 
measuring. The point is that it is just as legitimate to say that we 
are measuring attitudes as it is to say that we are measuring tables 
or men. | 

The concept “attitude” will be used here to denote the sum 
total of a man’s inclinations and feelings, prejudice or bias, pre- 
conceived notions, ideas, oe threats, and convictions about any 
specified topic. Thus a man’s attitude about pacifism means here 
all that he feels and thinks about peace and war. Iti is admittedly 
a subjective and personal affair, 

The concept “opinion” will here mean a verbal expression of 
attitude. If a man says that we made a mistake in entering the war 
against Germany, that statement will here be spoken of as an opin- 
ion. The term “opinion” will be restricted to verbal expression. 
But it is an expression of what? It expresses an attitude, supposed- 
ly. There should be no difficulty in understanding this use of 
the two terms. The verbal expression is the opinion. Our interpre- 
tation of the expressed opinion is that the man’s attitude is pro- 
German, An opinion symbolizes an attitude. 

Our next point concerns what it is that we want to measure. 
When. a man says that we made a mistake in entering the war with 
Germany, the thing that interests us is not really the string of 
words as such or even the immediate meaning of the sentence 
merely as it stands, but rather the attitude of the speaker, the 
thoughts and feelings of the man about the United States, and the 
war, and Germany. It is the attitude that really interests us. The 
opinion has interest only in so far as we interpret it as a symbol of 
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attitude. It is therefore something about attitudes that we want to 
measure. We shall use opinions as the means for measurin atti- 
tudes.? 

There comes to mind the dneerfainty of using an opinion as 
an index of attitude. The man may be a liar. If he is not inten- 
tionally misrepresenting his real attitude on a disputed question, 
he may nevertheless modify the expression of it for reasons of 
courtesy, especially in those situations in which frank expression of 


attitude may not be well received. This has led to the suggestion - 


that a man’s action is a safer index of his attitude than what he 
says. But his actions may also be distortions of his attitude. A 
politician extends friendship and hospitality in overt action while 
hiding an attitude that he expresses more truthfully to an intimate 
friend. Neither his opinions nor his overt acts constitute in any 
sense an infallible guide to the subjective inclinations and prefer- 
ences that constitute his attitude. Therefore we must cau con- 
tent to use opinions, or other forms of action, merely as indices of 
attitude. It must be recognized that there is a discrepancy, some 
error of measurement as it were, between the opinion or overt 
action that we use as an index and the attitude that we infer from 
such an index. | 
But this discrepancy between the index and “truth” is univer- 
sal. When you want to know the temperature of your room ,iyou 
look at the thermometer and use its reading as an index of tempera- 
ture just as though there were no error in the index and just as 
though there were a single temperature reading which is.the “cor- 
rect” one for the room. If it is desired to ascertain the volume of a 
glass paper weight, the volume is postulated as an attribute of the 
piece of glass, even though volume is an abstraction. The volume 
is measured indirectly by noting the dimensions of the glass oy by 
* Professor Faris, who has been kind enough to give considerable construttive 
criticism to the manuscript for this paper, has suggested that we may be m 
opinion but that we are certainly not measuring attitude. It is in part a terminologi- 
cal question which turns on the concept of attitude. If the concept of attitude as here 
defined is not acceptable, it may be advisable to change the terminology provided 
that a distinction is retained between (1) the objective index, which is here called 


the statement or opinion, and (2) the inferred subseeye inclination of the person, 
which is here called the attitude variable. 
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immersing it in water to see how much water it displaces. These 
two procedures give two indices which might not agree exactly. In 
almost every situation involving measurement there is postulated 
an abstract continuum such as volume or temperature, and the 
allocation of the thing measured to that continuum is accomplished 
usually by indirect means through one or more indices. Truth is 
inferred only from the relative consistency of the several indices, 
since it is never directly known. We are dealing with the same type 
of situation in attempting to measure attitude. We must postulate 
an attitude variable which is like practically all other measurable 
attributes in the nature of an abstract continuum, and we must find 
one or more indices which will satisfy us to the extent that they are 
internally consistent. 

In the present study we shall measure the subject’s attitude as 
expressed by the acceptance or rejection of opinions. But we shall 
not thereby imply that he will necessarily act in accordance with 
the opinions that he has indorsed. Let this limitation be clear. The 
measurement of attitudes expressed by a man’s opinions does not 
necessarily mean the prediction of what he will do. If his expressed 
opinions and his actions are inconsistent, that does not concern us 
now, because we are not setting out to predict overt conduct. We 
shall assume that it is of interest to know what people say that they 
believe even if their conduct turns out to be inconsistent with their 
professed opinions. Even if they are intentionally distorting their 
attitudes, we are measuring at least the attitude which they are 
trying to make people believe that they have. 

We take for granted that people’s attitudes are subject to 
change. When we have measured a man’s attitude on any issue 
such as pacifism, we shall not declare such a measurement to be in 
any sense an enduring or constitutional constant. His attitude may 
change, of course, from one day to the next, and it is our task to 
measure such changes, whether they be due to unknown causes or 
to the presence of some known persuasive factor such as the read- 
ing of a discourse on the issue in question. However, such fluctua- 
tions may also be attributed in part to error in the measurements 
themselves. In order to isolate the errors of the measurement in- 
strument from the actual fluctuation in attitude, we must calculate 
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the standard error of measurement of the scale itself, and this can 
. be accomplished by methods already well known in mental Ineas- 
urement. , 

We shall assume that an attitude scale is used only in| those 
situations in which one may reasonably expect people to tell the 
truth about their convictions or opinions. If a denominational 
school were to submit to its students a scale of attitudes abdut the 
church, one should hardly expect intelligent students to tell the 
truth about their convictions if they deviate from orthodox beliefs. 
At least, the findings could be challenged if the situation in) which 
attitudes are expressed contains pressure or implied threat bearing 
directly on the attitude to be measured. Similarly, it would be diffi- 
cult to discover attitudes on sex liberty by a written questionnaire, 
because of the well-nigh universal pressure to conceal such atti- 
tudes where they deviate from supposed conventions. It is assumed 
that attitude scales will be used ‘only in those situations that offer 
a minimum of pressure on the attitude to be measured. Such situa- 
tions are common enough. : | 

All that we can do with an attitude scale is to measure the atti- 
tude actually expressed with the full realization that the subject 
may be consciously hiding his true attitude or that the social pres- 
sure of the situation has made him really believe what he expresses. 
This is a matter for interpretation. It is something o worth 


$ 


while to measure an attitude expressed by opinions. It isjanother 
problem to interpret in each case the extent to which the subjects 
have expressed what they really believe. All that we can/do is to 
minimize as far as possible the conditions that prevent our/subjects 
from telling the truth, or else to adjust our interpretations accord- 
ingly, . 

When we discuss opinions, about prohibition for ple, we 
quickly find that these opinions are multidimensional, tat they 
cannot all be represented in a linear continuum. The various opin- 
ions cannot be completely: described merely as “more” or “less.” 
They scatter in many dimensions, but the very idea fee 
ment implies a linear continuum of some sort such as length, price, 
volume, weight, age. When the idea of measurement is applied to 
scholastic achievement, for example, it is necessary to force the 
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qualitative variations into a scholastic linear scale of some kind. 
We judge in a similar way such qualities as mechanical skill, the 
excellence of handwriting, and the amount of a man’s education, 
as though these traits were strung out along a single scale, although 
they are of course in reality scattered in many dimensions. As a 
matter of fact, we get along quite well with the concept of a scale 
in describing traits even so qualitative as education, social and 
economic status, or beauty. A scale or linear continuum is implied 
when we say that a man has more education than another, or that 
a woman is more beautiful than another, even though, if pressed, 
we adimit that perhaps the pair involved in each of the comparisons 
have little if anything in common. It is clear that the linear con- 
tinuum which is implied in a “more and less” judgment may be 
conceptual, that it does not necessarily have the physical existence 
of a yardstick. 

And so it is also with attitudes. We do not hesitate to compare 
them by the “more and less” type of judgment. We say about a 
man, for example, that he is more in favor of prohibition than 
some other, and the judgment conveys its meaning very well with 
the implication of a linear scale along which people or opinions 
might be allocated. i 

2. THE ATTITUDE VARIABLE 


The first restriction on the problem of measuring attitudes is to 
specifv an attitude variable and to limit the measurement to that. 
An example will make this clear. Let us consider the prohibition 
question and let us take as the attitude variable the degree of re- 
striction that should be imposed on individual liberty in the con- 
sumption of alcohol. This degree of restriction can be thought of 
as a continuum ranging from complete and absolute freedom or 
license to equally complete and absolute restriction, and it would of 
course include neutral and indifferent attitudes. 

In collecting samples from which to construct a scale we might 
ask a hundred individuals to write out their opinions about prohi- 
bition. Among these we might find one which expresses the belief 
that prohibition has increased the use of tobacco. Surely this is an 
opinion toncerning prohibition, but it would not be at all service- 
able for measuring the attitude variable just mentioned. Hence it 
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| 
would be irrelevant. Another man might express the opinion! that 
. prohibition has eliminated an important source of government rev- 
enue. This is also an opinion concerning prohibition, but it would 
not belong to the particular attitude variable that we have sek out 
to measure or scale. It is preferable to use an objective and experi- 
mental criterion for the elimination of opinions that do not belong 
on the specified continuum to be measured, and I believe that such 
a criterion is available. 
This restriction on the problem of measuring attitudes is i 


sary in the very nature of measurement. It is taken for granted in 
all ordinary measurement, and it must be clear that it applies/also 
to measurement in a field in which the multidimensional charatter- 
istics have not yet been so clearly isolated. For example, it would 
be almost ridiculous to call attention to the fact that a table cannot 
be measured unless one states or implies what it is about the table 
that is to be measured; its height, its cost, or beauty or degree of 
appropriateness or the length of time required to make it. The ton- 
text usually makes this restriction on measurement. When the! no- 
tion of measurement'is applied to so complex a phenomenon as 
opinions and attitudes, we must here also restrict ourselves to some 
specified or implied continuum along which the measurement is to 
take place. 

In specifying the attitude variable, the first requirement is that 
it should be so stated that one can speak of it in terms of “more” 
and “less,” as, for example, when we compare the attitudes of peo- 
ple by saying that one of them is more pacifistic, more in favor of 
prohibition, more strongly in favor of capital punishment, or more 
religious than some other person. i 

Figure 1 represents an attitude variable, militarism-pacifism, 
with a neutral zone. A person who usually talks in favor of pre- 
paredness, for example, would be represented somewhere to the 
right of the neutral zone. A person who is more interested in dis- 
armament would be represented somewhere to the left of the neu- 
tral zone. It is possible to conceive of a frequency distribution! to 
represent the distribution of attitude in a specified group on fhe 
subject of pacifism-militarism. 

Consider the ordinate of the frequency distribution at any 
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point on the base line. The point and its immediate vicinity repre- 
sent for our purpose an attitude, and we want to know relatively 
how common that degree of feeling for or against pacifism may be 
in the group that is being studied. It is of secondary interest to 
know that a particular statement of opinion is indorsed by a certain 
proportion of that group. It is only to the extent that the opinion 
is representative of an attitude that it is useful for our purposes. 
Later we shall consider the possibility that a statement of opinion 
may be scaled as rather pacifistic and yet be indorsed by a person 
of very pronounced militaristic sympathies. To the extent that the 
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statement is indorsed or rejected by factors other than the attitude- 
variable that it represents, to that extent the statement is useless for 
our purposes. We shall also consider an objecive criterion for spot- 
ting such statements so that they may be eliminated from the scale. 
In our entire study we shall be dealing, then, with opinions, not 
primarily because of their cognitive content but rather because 
they serve as the carriers or symbols of the attitudes of the people 
who express or indorse these opinions. 

There is some ambiguity in using the term attitude in the 
plural. An attitude is represented as a point on the attitude con- 
tinuum. Consequently there is an infinite number of attitudes that 
might be represented along the attitude scale. In practice, how- 
ever, we do not differentiate so finely. In fact, an attitude, prac- 
tically speaking, is a certain narrow range or vicinity on the scale. 
When a frequency distribution is drawn for any continuous vari- 
able, such as stature, we classify the variable for descriptive pur- 
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poses into steps or class intervals. The attitude variable ae also 


be divided into class intervals and the frequency counted inl each 
class interval. When we speak of “an” attitude, we shall mean a 
point, or a vicinity, on the attitude continuum. Several attitudes 
will be considered not as a set of discrete entities, but as a series of 
class mtervals along the attitude scale. 





3. A FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF ATTITUDES 


The main argument so far has been to show that since in lordi- 
nary conversation we readily and understandably describe lindi- 
viduals as more and less pacifistic or more and less militaristic in 
attitude, we may frankly represent this linearity in the form of 
a unidimensional scale. This has been done in a diagrammatic way 
in Figure 1. We shall first describe our objective and then show 
how a rational unit of measurement may be adopted for the whole 
. scale. | | 

Let the base line of Figure 1 represent a continuous range of 
attitudes from extreme pacifism on the left to extreme militarism 
on the right. 

If the various steps in such a scale were defined, it is clear|that 
a person’s attitude on militarism-pacifism could be represented by 
a point on that scale. The strength and direction of a particular 
individual’s sympathies might be indicated by the point a, thus 
showing that he is rather militaristic in his opinions. Another indi- 
vidual might be represented at the point 5 to show that although he 
is slightly militaristic in his opinions, he is not so extreme about it 
as the person who is placed at the point a. A third person might be 
placed at the point c to show that he is quite militaristic and that 
the difference between a and c is very slight. A similar interiet 
tion might be extended to any point on the continuous scale from 
extreme militarism to extreme pacifism, with a neutral or indiffer- 
ence zone between them. 

A second characteristic might also be indicated graphically in 
terms of the scale, namely, the range of opinions that any particu- 
lar individual is willing to indorse. It is of course not to be} ex- 
pected that every person will find only one single opinion onthe 
` whole scale that he is willing to indorse and that he will reject all 
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the others. As a matter of fact we should probably find ourselves 
willing to indorse a great many opinions on the scale that cover a 
certain range of it. It is conceivable, then, that a pacifistically in- 
clined person would be willing to indorse all or most of the opinions 
in the range d to e and that he would reject as too extremely paci- 
fistic most of the opinions to the left of d, and would also reject 
the whole range of militaristic opinions. His attitude would then be 
indicated by the average or mean of the range that he indorses, 
unless he cares to select a particular opinion which most nearly 
represents his own attitude. The same sort of reasoning may of 
course be extended to the whole range of the scale, so that we 
should have at least two, or possibly three, characteristics of each 
person designated in terms of the scale. These characteristics 
would be (1) the mean position that he occupies on the scale, (2) 
the range of opinions that he is willing to accept, and (3) that one 
opinion which he selects as the one which most nearly represents 
his own attitude on the issue at stake. 

It should also be possible to describe a group of individuals 
by means of the scale. This type of description has been repre- 
sented in a diagrammatic way by the frequency outline. 

Any ordinate of the curve would represent the number of indi- 
viduals, or the percentage of the whole group, that indorses the 
corresponding opinion. For example, the ordinate at b would rep- 
resent the number of persons in the group who indorse the degree 
of militarism represented by the point b on the scale. A glance at 
the frequency curve shows that for the fictitious group of this dia- 
gram militaristic opinions are indorsed more frequently than the 
pacifistic ones. It is clear that the area of this frequency diagram 
would represent the total number of indorsements given by the 
group. The diagram can be arranged in several different ways that 
will be separately discussed. It is sufficient at this moment to 
tealize that, given a valid scale of opinions, it would be possible to 
compare several different groups in their attitudes on a disputed 
question. 

A second type of group comparison might be made by the 
range or spread that the frequency surfaces reveal. If one of the 
groups is represented by a frequency diagram of considerable 
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range or scatter, then that group would be more heterogeneous on 
the issue at stake than some other group whose frequency diagram 
of attitudes shows a smaller range or scatter. It goes without say- 
ing that the frequent assumption of a normal distribution in edu- 
cational scale construction has absolutely no application here, be- 
cause there is no reason whatever to assume that any group of peo- 
ple will be normally distributed in their opinions about anything. 

It should be possible, then, to make four types of description 
by means of a scale of attitudes. These are (1) the average or 
mean attitude of a particular individual on the issue at stake, (2) 
the range of opinion that he is willing to accept or tolerate, (: ) the 
relative popularity of each attitude of the scale for a designated 
group as shown by the frequency distribution for that group, and 
(4) the degree of homogeneity or heterogeneity in the ai of 
a designated group on the issue as shown by the spread or disper- 
sion of its frequency distribution. 

This constitutes our objective. The heart of the problem is in 
the unit of measurement for the base line, and it is to this aspect 
af the problem that we may now turn. | 


} 


4. A UNIT OF MEASUREMENT FOR ATTITUDES 


The only way.in which we can identify the different attitudes 
(points on the base line) is to use a set of opinions as landmarks, 
as it were, for the different parts or steps of the scale. The final 
scale will then consist of a series of: statemerts of opinion, each of 
which is allocated to a particular point on the base line.| If we 
start with enough statements, we may be able to select a list of - 
twenty or thirty opinions so chosen that they represent an jevenly 
graduated series of attitudes. The separation between successive 
statements of opinion would then be uniform, but the scale ican be 
constructed with a series of opinions allocated on the base line 
even though their base line separations are not uniform. che the 
purpose of drawing frequency distributions it will be convenient, 
however, to have the statements so chosen that the steps letween 
them are uniform throughout the whole range of the a 

Consider the three statements a, c, and d, in Figure y. The 
statements c and a are placed close together to indicate that they 
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are very similar, while statements c and d are spaced far apart to 
indicate that they are very different. We should expect two indi-~ 
viduals scaled at c and a respectively to agree very well in discus- 
sing pacifism and militarism. On the other hand, we should expect 
to be able to tell the difference quite readily between the opinions 
of a person at d and another person at c. The scale separations of 
the opinions must agree with our impressions of them. 

In order to ascertain how far apart the statements should be 
on the final scale, we submit them to a group of several hundred 
people who are asked to arrange the statements in order from the 
most pacifistic to the most militaristic. We do not ask them for 
their own opinions. That is another matter entirely. We are now 
concerned with the construction of a scale with a valid unit of 
measurement. There may be a hundred statements in the original 
list, and the several hundred persons are asked merely to arrange 
the statements in rank order according to the designated attitude 
variable. It is then possible to ascertain the proportion of the 
readers who consider statement a to be more militaristic than 
statement c. If the two statements represent very similar attitudes 
we should not expect to find perfect agreement in the rank order 
.of statements a and c. If they are identical in attitude, there will 
be about 50 per cent of the readers who say that statement a is 
more militaristic than statement c, while the remaining 50 per cent 
of the readers will say that statement c is more militaristic than 
statement a. It is possible to use the proportion of readers or 
judges who agree about the rank order of any two statements as a 
basis for actual measurement. 

- If go per cent of the judges or readers say that statement a is 
more militaristic than statement b (~,5;=.90) and if only 60 per 
cent of the readers say that statement a is more militaristic than 
statement c (.>,=.60) then clearly the scale separation (a—c) is 
shorter than the scale separation (a — 6). The psychological scale 
separation between any two stimuli can be measured in terms of a 
law of comparative judgment which the writer has recently formu- 
lated.® 


*For a more detailed discussion of this law see my article “The Law of Com- 
parative Judgment,” Psych. Rev. (July, 1927). For the logic of the psychological 
S-scale see “Psychophysical Analysis,” Amer. J. Psych. (July, 1927). 
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The detailed methods of Handling the data will be published 
. in connection with the construction of each particular a The 
- practical outcome of this procedure is a series of statements of 
opinions allocated along the base line of Figure x. The interpreta- 
tion of the base-line distances is that the apparent difference. be- 
tween any two opinions will be equal to the apparent difference be- 
tween any other two opinions which are spaced equally far apart 
on the scale. In other words, the shift in opinion represented jby a 
unit distance on the base line seems to most people the same as the 
shift in opinion represented by a unit distance at any other|part 
of the scale. Two individuals who are separated by any given dis- 
tance on the scale seem to differ in their attitudes as much as any 
other two individuals with the same scale separation. In this sense 
we have a truly rational base line, and the frequency diagrams 
erected on such a base line are capable of legitimate interpretation 
as frequency surfaces. | 

In contrast with such a rational base line or scale is the simpler 
procedure of merely listing ten to twenty opinions, RN 
in rank order by a few readers, and then merely counting the num- 
ber of indorsements for each statement. That can of course be 
done provided that the resulting diagram be not interpreted as a 
frequency distribution of attitude. Ii so interpreted the diagram 
can be made to take any shape we please by merely adding new 
statements or eliminating some oi them, arranging the resulting 
list in a rough rank order evenly spaced on the base line. Allport’s 
diagrams of opinions‘ are not in any sense frequency distributions. 
They should be considered as bar-diagrams in which are shown the 
frequency with which each of a number of statements is indorsed. 
Our principal contribution here is an improvement on Allport’s 
procedure. He is virtually dealing with rank orders, which we|are 
here trying to change into measurement by a rational unit of meas- 
urement. Allport’s pioneering studies in this field should be ped 
by every investigator of this problem. My own interest in the pos- 

t Floyd H. Allport, and D. A. Hartman, “Measurement and Motivation of 
Atypical Opinion in a Certain Group,” American Political Science Review, 
(1925), 735-60. 
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sibility of measuring attitude by means of opinions was ere by 
Allport’s paper, and the present study is primarily a refinement of 
his statistical methods. 

The unit of measurement for the scale of attitudes is the stand- 
ard deviation of the dispersion projected on the psychophysical 
scale of attitudes by a statement of opinion, chosen as a standard. It 
is a matter of indifference which statement is chosen as a standard, 
since the scales produced by different standard statements will 
have proportional scale values. This mental unit of measurement is 
roughly comparable to, but not identical with, the so-called “just 
noticeable difference” in psychophysical measurement. 

A diagram such as Figure 1 can be constructed in either of at 
least two different ways. The area of the frequency surface may 
be made to represent the total number of votes or indorsements by 
a group of people, or the area may be made to represent the total 
number of individuals in the group studied. Allport’s diagrams 
would be made by the latter principle if they were constructed on 
a rational base line so that a legitimate area might be measured. 
Each subject was asked to select that one statement in the list 
most representative of his own attitude. Hence at least the sum of 
the ordinates will equal the total number of persons in the group. 
I have chosen as preferable the procedure of asking each subject 
to indorse all the statements with which he agrees. Since we have 
a rational base line, we may make a legitimate interpretation of the 
area of the surface’as the total number of mdorsements made by 
the group. This procedure has the advantage that we may ascer- 
tain the range of opinion which is acceptable to each person, a 
trait which has considerable interest and which cannot be ascer- 
tained by asking the subject to indorse only one of the statements `’ 
in the list. The ordinates of the frequency diagram can be plotted 
as proportions of the whole group. They will then be interpreted 
as the probability that the given statement will be indorsed by a 
member of the group. In other words, the frequency diagram is 
descriptive of the distribution of attitude in the whole group, and 
at each point on the base line we want an ordinate to represent the 
relative popularity of'that attiude. 


b 
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5. THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN ATTITUDE SCALE : 


At the present time three scales for the measurement of opin- 
ion are being constructed by the principles here described.” These 
three scales are planned to measure attitudes on three different 
variables, namely, pacifism-militarism, prohibition, and attitude 
toward the church. All three of these scales are being constructed 
first by a procedure somewhat less laborious than the direct appli- 
cation of the law of comparative judgment, and if consistent results 
are obtained the method will be retained for other scales. 

The method is as follows. Several groups of people are asked 
to write out their opinions on the issue in question, and the litera- 
ture is searched for suitable brief statements that may serve the 
purposes of the scale. By editing such material a list of from roo 
to 150 statements is prepared expressive of attitudes covering as 
far as possible all gradations from one end of the scale to the other. 
It is sometimes necessary to give special attention to the neutral 
statements. If a random collection of statements of opinion should 
fail to produce neutral statements, there is some danger that the 
scale will break in two parts. The whole range of attitudes must be 
fairly well covered, as far as one can tell by preliminary inspection, 
in order to insure that there will be overlapping in the rank orders 
of different readers throughout the scale. 

In making the initial list of statements several practical cri- 
teria are applied in the first editing work. Some of the important 
criteria are as follows: (1) the statements should be as brief as 
possible so as not to fatigue the subjects who are asked to read the 
whole list. (2) The statements should be such that they can be 
indorsed or rejected in accordance with their agreement or dis- 
agreement with the attitude of the reader. Some statements in a 
random sample will be so phrased that the reader can express no 
definite indorsement or rejection of them. (3) Every statement 
should be such that acceptance or rejection of the statement does 
indicate something regarding the reader’s attitude about the issue 

* Three attitude scales are now in course of preparation by Mr. E. J. Chave, of 
the Divinity School, University of Chicago, on attitudes toward the church; by Mrs. 


Hattie Smith on attitudes about prohibition; and by Mr. Daniel Droba on attitudes 
about pacifism-militarism. The latter two wiil be published as Doctor’s dissertations. 
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in question. If, for example, the statement is made that war is an 
incentive to inventive genius, the acceptance or rejection of it 
really does not say anything regarding the reader’s pacifistic or 
militaristic tendencies. He may regard the statement as an unques- 
tioned fact and simply indorse it as a fact, in which case his answer 
has not revealed anything concerning his own attitude on the issue 
in question. However, only the conspicuous examples of this effect 
should be eliminated by inspection, because an objective criterion 
is available for detecting such statements so that their elimination 
from the scale will be automatic. Personal judgment should be 
minimized as far as possible in this type of work. (4) Double- 
barreled statements should be avoided except possibly as examples 
oi neutrality when better neutral statements do not seem to be 
readily available. Double-barreled statements tend to have a high 
ambiguity. (5) One must insure that at least a fair majority of the 
statements really belong on the attitude variable that is to be meas- 
ured. If a small number of irrelevant statements should be either 
intentionally or unintentionally left in the series, they will be auto- 
matically eliminated by an objective criterion, but the criterion 
will not be successful unless the majority of the statements are 
- clearly a part of the stipulated variable. 

When the original list has been edited with these factors in 
mind, there will be perhaps 80 to roo statements to be actually 
scaled. These statements are then mimeographed on small cards, 
one statement on each card. Two or three hundred subjects are 
asked to arrange the statements in eleven piles ranging from opin- 
ions most strongly affirmative to those most strongly negative. The 
detailed instructions will be published with the description of the 
separate scales. The task is essentially to sort out the small cards 
intc: eleven piles so that they seem to be fairly evenly spaced or 
graded. Only the two ends and the middle pile are labelled. The 
middle pile is indicated for neutral opinions. The reader must de- 
cide for each statement which of five subjective degrees of affirma- 
tion or five subjective degrees of negation is implied in the state- 
ment or whether it is a neutral opinion. 

‘When such sorting has been completed by two or three hun- 
dred readers, a diagram like Figure 2 is prepared. We shall discuss 
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it with the scale for pacifism-militarism as an example. On the base 
line of this diagram are represented the eleven apparently equal 
steps of the attitude variable. The neutral interval is the interval 
5 to 6, the most pacifistic interval from o to 1, and the most mili- 
taristic interval from xro to rr. This diagram is fictitious and is 
drawn to show.the principle involved.: Curve A is drawn to show 
the manner in which one of the statements might be classified by 
the three hundred readers. It is not classified by anyone below the 
value of 3, half of the readers classify it below the value 6, and 
all of them classify it below the value 9. The scale value of the 
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statement is that scale value below which just one half of the read- 
ers place it. In other words, the scale value assigned to the state- 
ment is so chosen that one half of the readers consider it more 
militaristic and one half of them consider it less militaristic than 
the scale value assigned. The numerical calculation of the scale 
value is similar to the calculation of the limen by the phi-gamma 
hypothesis in psychophysical measurement. 

It will be found that some of the statements toward the ends 
of the scale do not give complete ogive curves. Thus statement C 
is incomplete in the fictitious diagram. It behaves as though it 
needed space beyond the arbitrary limits of the scale in order to be 
completed. Its scale value may, however, be determined as that 
scale value at which the phi-gamma curve through the experi- 
mental proportions crosses the 50 per cent level, which is at c. 
Still other statements may be found, such as D, which have scale 
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values beyond the arbitrary range of the scale. These may be as- 
signed scale values by the same process, though less accurately. 

The situation is different at the other end of the scale. The 
statement E has a scale value at e, but owing to the limit of the 
scale at the point 11 the experimental proportion will be 1.00 at 
that point. If the scale continued beyond the point 11 the propor- 
tions would continue to rise gradually as indicated by the dotted 
line. The experimental proportions are all necessarily 1.00 for the 
scale value 11, and hence these final proportions must be ignored 
in fitting the phi-gamma curves and in the location of the scale 
values of the statements. | 


6. THE VALIDITY OF THE SCALE 


a) The scale must transcend the group measured.—One cru- 
cial experimental test must be applied to our method of measuring 
attitudes before it can be accepted as valid. A measuring instru- 
ment must not be seriously affected in its measuring function by 
the object of measurement. To the extent that its measuring func- 
- tion is so affected, the validity of the instrument is impaired or lim- 
ited. If a yardstick measured differently because of the fact that 
it was a rug, a picture, or a piece of paper that was being measured, 
then to that extent the trustworthiness of that yardstick as a meas- 
uring device would be impaired. Within the range of objects for 
which the measuring instrument is intended, its function must be 
independent of the object of measurement. 

We must ascertain similarly the range of applicability of our 
method of measuring attitude. It will be noticed that the construc- 
tion and the application of a scale for measuring attitude are two 
different tasks. If the scale is to be regarded as valid, the scale 
values of the statements should not be affected by the opinions of 
the people who help to construct it. This may turn out to be a 
severe test in practice, but the scaling method must stand such a 
test before it can be accepted as being more than a description of 
the people who construct the scale. At any rate, to the extent that 
the present method of scale construction is affected by the opinions 
of the readers who help to sort out the original statements into a 
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scale, to that extent the validity or universality of the scale may be 
challenged. 

Until experimental evidence may be forthcoming on this point, 
we shall make the assumption that the scale values of the state- 
ments are independent of the attitude distribution of the readers 
who sort the statements. The assumption is, in other words, that 
two statements on a prohibition scale will be as easy or as difficult 
to discriminate-for people who are “wet” as for those who are 
“dry.” Given two adjacent statements from such a scale, we as- 
sume that the proportion of “wets” who say that statement a is 
wetter than statement b will be substantially the same as the corre- 
sponding proportion for the same statements obtained from a 
group of “drys.” Restating the assumption in still another way, 
we are saying that it is just as difficult for a strong militarist as it is 
for a strong pacifist to tell which of two statements is the more mili- 
taristic in attitude. If, say, 85 per cent of the militarists declare 
statement A to be more militaristic than statement B, then, accord- 
ing to our assumption, substantially the same proportion of paci- 
fists would make the same judgment.. If this assumption is correct, 
then the scale is an instrument independent of the attitude which. 
it is itself intended to measure. 

The experimental test for this assumption consists merely in 
constructing two scales for the same issue with the same set of 
statements. One of these scales will be constructed on the returns 
from several hundred readers of militaristic sympathies and the 
“other scale will be constructed with the same statements on the 
returns from several hundred pacifists. If the scale values of the 
statement are practically the same in the two scales, then the valid- 
ity of the method will be pretty well established.® It will still be 
_ necessary to use opinion scales with some discretion. Queer results 
might be obtained with the prohibition scale, for example, if it were 
presented in a country in which prohibition is not an issue. 

b) An objecttve criterton of ambsguity—Inspection of the 
curves in Figure 2 reveals that some of the statements of the ficti- 
tious diagram are more ambiguous than others. The degree of 

* The neutrality point would not necessarily be represented by the same state-' 


ment for both militarists and pacifists, but the scale separations between all pairs of 
statements should be practically the same for the twe conditions of standardization. 
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ambiguity in a statement is immediately apparent, and in fact it 
can be definitely measured. The ambiguity of a statement is the 
standard deviation of the best fitting phi-gamma curve through the 
observed proportions. The steeper the curve, the smaller is the 
range of the scale over which it was classified by the readers and 
the clearer and more precise is the statement. The more gentle the 
slope of the curve, the more ambiguous is thé statement. Thus of 
the two statements A and-B in the fictitious diagram the statement 
A is the more ambiguous. 

In case it should be found that the phi-gamma function does 
not well describe the curves of proportions in Figure 2, the degree 
of ambiguity may be measured without postulating that the pro- 
portions follow the phi-gamma function when plotted on the atti- 
zude scale. A simple method of measuring ambiguity would then 
De to determine the scale distance between the scale value at which 
zhe curve of proportions has an ordinate of .25 and the scale value 
at which the same curve has an ordinate of .75. The scale value of 
the statement itself can also be defined, without assuming the phi- 
zamma function, as that scale value at which the curve of propor- 
tions reaches .50. If no actual proportion is found at that value, 
the scale value of the statement may be interpolated between the 
oxperimental proportions immediately above and below the .s50 
level. In scaling the statements whose scale values fall outside the 
ten divisions of the scale, it will be necessary to make some as- 
sumption regarding the nature of the curve, and it will probably 
be found that for most situations the phi-gamma function will con- 
stitute a fairly close approximation to truth. _ 

c) An objective criterion of irrelevance.—Before a selection 
of statements can be made for the final scale, still another criterion 
must be applied. It is an objective criterion of irrelevance. Refer- 
ring again to Figure 1, let us consider two statements that have 
identical scale values at the point f. Suppose, further, that these 
two statements are submitted to the group of readers represented 
in the fictitious diagram of Figure 1. It is quite conceivable, and 
it actually does happen, that one of these statements will be in- 
dorsed quite frequently while the other statement is only seldom 
indorsed in spite of the fact that they are properly scaled as imply- 
ing the same degree of pacifism or militarism. The conclusion is 
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then inevitable that the indorsement that a reader gives to these 
statements is determined only partly by the degree of pacifism 
implied and partly by other implied meanings which may or may 
not be related to the attitude variable under consideration. Now 
it is of course necessary to select for the final attitude scale those 
statements which are indorsed or rejected primarily on account of 
the degree of pacifism-militarism which is implied in them and to 
eliminate those statements which are frequently accepted or re- 
jected on account of other more or less subtle and irrelevant mean- 


ings. 





Relative [reguency of Endorsement 


Attitude Scale 


Fic. 3 


An objective criterion for accomplishing this elimination auto- 
matically and without introducing the personal equation of the in- 
vestigator is available. It is essentially as follows: Assume that 
the whole list of about one hundred statements has been submitted 
to several hundred readers for actual voting. These need not be 
the same readers who sorted the statements for the purpose of 
scaling. Let these readers be asked to mark with a plus sign every 
statement which they indorse and to reject with a minus sign every 
statement not to their liking. 

If we want to investigate the degree of irrelevance of any par- 
ticular statement which, for example, might have a scale value of 
4.0 in Figure 3, we should first of all determine how many readers 
indorsed it. We find, for example, that 260 readers indorsed it. Let 
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this total be represented on the diagram as 100 per cent, and erect 
such an ordinate at the scale value of this statement. We may now 
ascertain the proportion of these 260 readers who also indorsed 
each other statement. If the readers indorse and reject the state- 
ments largely on the basis of the degree of pacifism-militarism im- 
plied, then those readers who indorse statements in the vicinity of 
4.0 on the scale will not often indorse statements that are very far 
away from that point on the scale. Very few of them should in- 
dorse a statement which is scaled at the point 8.0, for example. If a 
large proportion of the 260 readers who indorse the basic state- 
ment scaled at 4.0 should also indorse a statement scaled at the 
point 8.0, then we should infer that their voting on these two state- 
ments has been influenced by factors other than the degree of 
pacifism that is implied in the statements. We can represent this 
type of analysis graphically. 

Every one of these other statements will be represented by a 
point on this diagram. Its x-value will be the scale value of the 
statement, and its y-value will be the proportion of the 260 readers ` 
who indorsed it. Thus, if out of the 260 readers who indorsed the | 
basic statement there were 130 who also indorsed statement No. 
14, which has a scale value of, say, 5.0, then statement No. 14 will 
be represented at the point A on Figure 3. 

If'the basic statement, the degree of irrelevance of which is 
represented in Figure 3, is an ideal statement, one which people 
will accept or reject primarily because of the attitude on pacifism 
which it portrays, then we should expect the one hundred state- 
ments to be represented by as many points hovering more or less 
about the dotted line of Figure 3. The diagram may of course be 
more contracted or spread out, but the general appearance of the 
plot should be that of Figure 3. If, on the other hand, the basic 
statement has implications that lead to acceptance or rejection 
quite apart from the degree of pacifism which it conveys, then the 
proportion of the indorsements of.the statements should not be a 
continuous function of their scale distance from the basic state- 
ment. The one hundred points might then scatter widely over the 
diagram. This inspectional criterion of irrelevance is objective and 
it can probably be translated into a more definite algebraic form 
so as to eliminate entirely the personal equation of the investigator. 
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Two other objective criteria of irrelevance have been devised. 
They will be described in connection with the attitude scales now 
being constructed. 


7. SUMMARY OF THE SCALING METHOD 


The selection of the statements for the final scale should now | 
be possible. A shorter list of twenty or thirty statements should be 
selected for actual use. We have described three criteria by which 
to select the statements for the final scale. These criteria are: 

1. The statements in the final scale should be so selected that 
‘they constitute as nearly as possible an evenly graduated series of 
scale values. 

2. By the objective criterion of ambiguity it is possible to elim- 
inate those statements which project too great a dispersion on the 
attitude continuum. The objective measure of ambiguity is the 
standard deviation of the best fitting phi-gamma curve as illus- 
trated in Figure 2. 

3. By the objective criteria of irrelevance it is possible to eli- 
minate those statements which are accepted or rejected largely by 
factors other than the degree of the attitude-variable which they 
portray. One of these criteria is illustrated in Figure 3. 

The steps in the construction of an attitude scale may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

1. Specification of the attitude variable to be measured. 

_* 2. Collection of a wide variety of opinions relating to the spe- 
cified attitude variable. 

3. Editing this material for a list of about one hundred brief 
statements of opinion. 

4. Sorting the statements into an imaginary scale representing 
the attitude variable. This should be done by about three hundred 
readers, 7 

5. Calculation of the scale value of each statement. 

6. Elimination of some statements by the criterion of ambi- 
guity. 

7. Elimination of some statements by the criteria of irrele- 
vance. 

8. Selection of a shorter list of about twenty statements evenly 
graduated along the scale. 
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8. MEASUREMENT WITH AN ATTITUDE SCALE 


The practical application of the present measurement tech- 
nique consists in presenting the final list of about twenty-five state- 
ments of opinion to the group to be studied with the request that 
they check with plus signs all the statements with which they agree 
and with minus signs all the statements with which they disagree. 
The score for each person is the average scale value of all the state- 
ments that he has indorsed. In order that the scale be effective 
toward the extremes, it is advisable that the statements in the 
scale be extended in both directions considerably beyond the atti- 
tudes which will ever be encountered as mean values for individu- 
als. When the score has been determined for each person by the 
simple summation just indicated, a frequency distribution can be 
plotted for the attitudes of any specified group. 

The reliability of the scale can be ascertained by preparing two 
parallel forms from the same material and by presenting both 
forms to the same individuals. The correlation between the two 
scores obtained for each person in a group will then indicate the 
reliability of the scale. Since the heterogeneity of the group affects 
the reliability coefficient, it is necessary to specify the standard de- 
viation of the scores of the group on which the reliability coefficient 
is determined. The standard error of an individual score can also 
be calculated by an analogous procedure. 

The unit of measurement in the scale when constructed by the 
procedure here outlined is not the standard discriminal error pro- 
“ected by a single statement on the psychological continuum. Such 
a unit of measurement can be obtained by the direct application of 
the law of comparative judgment, but it is considerably more labo- 
rious than the method here described. The unit in the present scale 
is a more arbitrary one, namely, one-tenth of the range on the 
psychological continuum which covers the span from what the read- 
ers regard as extreme affirmation to extreme negation in the par- 
ticular list of statements with which we start. -Of course the scale 
values can be determined with reliability to fractional parts of 
this unit. It is-hoped that this unit may be shown experimentally 
tə be proportional to a more precise and more universal unit of 
measurement such as the standard discriminal error of a single 
statement of opinion. 
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It is legitimate to determine a central tendency for the fre- 
quency distribution of attitudes in a group. Several groups of indi- 
viduals may then be compared as regards the means of their 
respective frequency distributions of attitudes. The differences be- 
tween the means of several such distributions may be directly com- 
pared because of the fact that a rational base line has been estab- 
lished. Such comparisons are not possible when attitudes are 
ascertained merely by counting the number of indorsements to 
separate statements whose scale differences have not been meas- 
ured. 

In addition to specifying the mean attitude of each of several 
groups, it is also possible to measure their relative heterogeneity 
with regard to the issue in question. Thus it will be possible, by 
means of our present measurement methods, to discover for exam- 
ple that one group is 1.6 more heterogeneous in its attitudes about 
prohibition than some other group. The heterogeneity of a group 
is indicated perhaps best by the standard deviation of the scale 
values of all the opinions that have been indorsed by the group as a 
whole rather than by the standard deviation of the distribution of 
individual mean scores. Perhaps different terms should be nr 
for these two types of measurement. 

The tolerance which a person reveals on any particular issue is 
also subject to quantitative measurement. It is the standard devia- 
' tion of the scale values of the statements that he indorses. The 
maximum possible tolerance is of course complete indifference, in 
which all of the statements are indorsed throughout the whole 
range of the scale. 

If it is desired to know which of two forms of appeal is the 
more effective on any particular issue, this can be determined by 
using the scale before and after the appeal. The difference between 
the individual scores, before and after, can be tabulated and the 
average shift in attitude following any specified form of appeal can 
be measured. 

The essential characteristic of the present measurement meth- 
od is the scale of evenly graduated opinions so arranged that equal 
steps or intervals on the scale seem to most peopled to represent 
equally noticeable shifts in attitude. 
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ABSTRACT 


The inability to socialize and thus assimilate a new experience vital to the in- 
dividual’s standing in his own eyes is a primary factor in mental disorders of the 
functional type. Attempts at cure, whether they be self-induced or whether they be- 
long to any of the recognized psychotherapeutic techniques, are essentially attempts 
to deal with the sense of isolation and inner disharmony. Much group behavior is 
likewise to be explained only as we take into account the need for mutual support 
and justification in those matters by which individuals judge themselves. The com- 
mon weaknesses often result in rationalizing group philosophies and attitudes inim- 
ical to social progress. Even the Church, which stands for that which is universal 
and enduring in human society, resorts to protective devices and stands in constant 
need of renewal. Such renewal comes ever through men who have solved their con- 
flicts, not by easy socialization, but by achieving a reconciliation with that which 
represents to them society at its best. 


In a recent number of the New Republic Dr. William Healy 
describes briefly two brothers who have come under his observa- 
tion. One of these boys had been brought before the juvenile court 
for serious stealing. His family gave an account of restlessness, of 
irritability, of inability sometimes to eat and even of nausea at the 
meal table and other “neurotic” traits. To the other boy they gave 
a clean bill of health with regard to both nervous and moral traits. 
He was the good boy of the household, quiet, merry, helpful, 
honest. 

"In response to sympathetic questioning the young malefactor 
‘told of an experience a year or two before with a miserable fellow 
who initiated both him and his brother into vulgarities and into the 
gentle art of pilfering. How he hated those words! He never said 
them. The very thought of them made him sick. If they came into 
his mind thoughts of the boy and of stealing followed. The latter 
wasn’t so bad. At least it wasn’t disgusting. He tried it from time 
to time and he “got away with things.” He just had to do some- 
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thing when he thought of that fellow and his obscenities. It made 
him feel cross, impatient, unable to sit still. And at meal times? 
Well, that was one of the times when his brother said those hated 
words, under his breath of course, in order to enjoy the discomfi- 
ture they produced. He himself never said those words. He 
wouldn’t say such disgusting things. But his brother said them all 
the time. 

The other brother when questioned confirmed the story. 

We have in these brothers two common types, types which are 
found in every mental clinic in the country and in those who never 
come to a mental clinic. They are striking illustrations of the sub- 
ject which this paper proposes to discuss—two contrasting ways of 
dealing with an inner conflict, or at least with the evils which make 
_ for mental conflicts. We have here two brothers, brought up in the 
same surroundings, differing little either in physique or intelli- 
gence, who are both dealing with a common situation. They have 
both been initiated by the same worthless fellow into vulgarities 
and obscenities. One of the brothers meets the situation easily. 
He feels no compunctions. He even laughs and jokes about the 
new experience. The: other brother becomes involved in a desper- 
ate conflict. To him the new experience is awful beyond utterance. 
He cannot bring those fearful words to his lips, and he finds relief 
from. the stress of the conflict by giving way to the associated im- 
pulse to steal, which to him was the lesser evil of the two. 

Now this conflict might have found other means of expression. 
It was merely accidental that the impulse to steal was associated 
with the impulse which was the basis of the conflict. The point is 
that the same experience produced a conflict in the one brother and 
in the other brother it did not produce a conflict, and that the dif- 
ference may be traced precisely to the fact that the one was unable 
to bring “those awful words” to his lips, while the other did so 
quite readily. The first brother thus becomes #solated. Absorbed 
in horror-stricken fascination for that of which he cannot bring 
’ himself to speak, he feels himself besmirched and unfit for the 
company of those whom he loves and honors, and he seems to him- 
self different from his fellows. His very inability to utter those 
words gives him an exaggerated idea of their significance. He thus 
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maintains his standards or ideals at the cost of dividing his own 
personality and of seeming to himself despicable in his own eyes 
and in the eyes of others. The second brother, on the other hand, 
succeeds in socializing the experience. Giving expression to the 
awful words, he meets with responses which indicate that he is not 
alone but that others share with him the same desires and interests. 
He may thus lower somewhat his own standards and become coarse 
and lacking in sensitiveness, but he assimilates the new experience 
and he remains frank and undivided -within and continues to be 
“quiet, merry, helpful, honest.” 

The inability to socialize and thus assimilate a new experience, 
whether that experience pertains to sex or to any other matter vital 
to the individual’s standing in his own eyes, is probably the pri- 
mary factor in most of the cases of mental disorder which come 
each year to our hospitals for the insane. Most new admissions are 
brought in, not because they have any discoverable cerebral dis- 
ease and not because there is any measurable intellectual deterio- 
ration. They come in because, failing to measure up to those social 
standards which they have accepted as their own, they feel them- 
selves isolated and out of joint with their fellows. And the different 
types of functional disorder which we encounter may be explained 
as due to the different reaction modes or combinations of reaction 
modes by which such an experience is dealt with. And attempts to 
cure, whether they be self-induced, or whether they belong to any 
one of the recognized psychotherapeutic techniques, are only to be 
understood when we interpret them as attempts to deal with this 
sense of isolation and inner disharmony. It is probably safe to say 
that no man will have mental disorder so long as he can feel him- 
self an integral part of some group whose standards he is able to 
accept as final. Much social behavior is consequently to be under- 
stood only when we take into account the desire for mutual sup- 
port and justification in those matters by which individuals judge 
themselves. 

The accompanying chart,’ based upon the analysis of ninety 
cases of mental disorder and of religious experience, is an attempt 


* Adapted from the chart given in the American Journal of Psychiatry for April, 
1926. It is there explained in detail. 
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to show in schematic form the different ways of dealing with such 
experiences as those which these two brothers encountered, experi- 
ences whose significance lies in the fact that they must be dealt 
with successfully or leave the individual with a sense oi failure in 
his own eyes. This chart has been prepared to read down and also 
across. The first four columns represent pre-psychotic modes of 
behavior, observed in the individuals studied as well as in multi- 
tudes of “normal” persons. The last three columns represent the 
types of solution likely to result from the different reaction modes 
and the means of solution operative therein. The reaction mode of 
“shifting responsibility” and of “bluffing” are thus likely to result 
in systematized ideas of persecution and of self-importance which 
serve to maintain the individual’s self respect and may eventually 
cause him to be labeled as “paranoid.” 

Under this scheme Dr. Healy’s young offender is one of those 
who have made use of the method of compromise, which is usually 
a way of concealing the situation from one’s self. In giving way to 
the impulse to steal instead of to that of sex-indulgence, he has 
substituted what to him is a minor for a major offense. Under 


somewhat different circumstances or if he had been of a different ° 


make-up, he might have resorted to other means of solving his 
problem. He might have sought to make peace with himself by 
substituting a minor for a major virtue. Because he felt himself 
deficient in the weightier matter of the law, he might have become 
very particular about the tithing of mint and anise and cummin in 
their present-day equivalents. Because he felt the uncleanness 
within he might have become very particular about washing the 
outside of the cup and the platter. Something of the sort he actu- 
ally did. His inability to utter the awful words indicates that he 
was becoming very prudish. Or again he might have sought to pull 
the wool over his own eyes. He might have assumed an air of pom- 
pous self-importance, not merely to fool others but to fool himself. 
Or he might have made use of the method of diversion. He might 
have sought refuge in business or in pleasure from his inner un- 
rest, a flight into activity and externalities which some have called 
“flight into reality.” Again he might have made himself believe 
that he couldn’t help it. Someone else was to blame. Someone 
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made him do it. Or he might have found some physical weakness 
which relieved him of all responsibility. All these methods serve to 
encyst the evil and to conceal it from one’s self and thus to pre- 
serve one’s self-respect. But the result is isolation. A man thus 
becomes queer, odd, different from his fellows not merely in their 
eyes but first of all in his own. 

Again, this boy might have met the situation by simply yield- 
ing to the sex temptation. Many unfortunates do just that. They 
surrender to the lower cravings and seek satisfaction in easy ways 
such as drink or day-dreaming. And the end thereof is the progres- 
sive hopelessness and disintegration which the psychiatrist calls 
simple or hebaphrenic dementia praecox. 

The end results for each of these different reaction modes may 
be reached by steady and often imperceptible changes in the con- 
trolling desires, interests, and attitudes. There may be a character 
change that is insidious and gradual until the individual becomes 
-so queer or so dangerous or so socially impossible that he has to be 
segregated in an institution. When the onset is thus insidious and 
gradual and the evil is deep-rooted and strongly entrenched, the 
chances of recovery are poor. 

But suppose now that in the course of such a gradual character 
change, the unhappy boy becomes aware of the situation and tries 
to save himself. We have then the situation out of which acute psy- 
choses arise. The alcoholic hallucinosis is apt to appear when the 
addict- stops drinking, and an acute disturbance when the victim 
of solitary sex indulgence tries to take himself in hand. Such dis- 
turbances may be most severe, but they are not necessarily evils. 
They are rather analogous to inflammation in the physical body 
and are therefore to be regarded as attempts to rid the organism of 
some foreign element. This foreign element, the unassimilated ex- 
perience, is brought from the realm of evasion and concealment 
and of vague consciousness out into the open, after the manner of a 
festering abscess. We thus see the patient in his disturbed condi-. 
tion blurting out things which before for the very life of him he 
could not bring across his lips. The hidden things are brought to 
light. The man appears for what he is in his inner life. The mean- 
ing of the acute disturbance would then be sought in the attempt 
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to put an end to the sense of isolation in order that the individual 
may be able to make a fresh start. 

An examination of our cases shows that a large proportion of 
the acutely disturbed patients do actually get well and go out again 
into the community and that in some cases there are personality 
changes which are distinctly for the better.? The chances of such a 
favorable outcome seem to depend not upon the profoundness of 
the disturbance but upon the nature of the personality trends 
which are present.* If the primitive cravings, which figure in 
so many of these disorders, are already in possession, the vic- 
tim may merely awaken to find himself helpless in their power. 
The prognosis is especially unfavorable if the period of panic 
is marked by such malignant reaction patterns as the shifting 
of responsibility, by moods of hatred and bitterness or of self-pity 
and by lapses into perverse pleasure-taking. But if on the other 
hand he takes upon himself responsibility for the situation, if his 
attitude is free from bitterness and from self-pity, and if he reso- 
lutely refuses to give way to the primitive cravings, then the 
chances of recovery are good and the experience may have for such 
an individual the value of the valid religious conversion experience. 

In the acute psychoses religious ideas are strikingly frequent, 
whether in his previous life the patient has been religiously inclined 
or not. These ideas are of three chief types. The patient may be 
overwhelmed with the consciousness of guilt and sit in sack-cloth 
and ashes mourning over his sins. Or he may in terror struggle 
against an impending catastrophe. Or he may feel that he received 
messages from some super-personal source.* Particularly charac- 
teristic and particularly significant from the standpoint of this 
. Study are the ideas of grandeur. In our funny papers we frequent- 
ly see references to the insane patient who thinks he is Julius Cae- 
sar or Napoleon Bonaparte. Such patients are at least the excep- 
tion. Ideas of grandeur when they appear take as a rule the reli- 

* Cf, Sullivan, “Conservative and Malignant Features in Schizophrenia,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, January, 1924. 

*For an opposite view see White, Foundations of Psychiatry, p. 107. 

* Cf. Hoch, Benign Stupors, p. 191. 
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gious turn, and the acutely disturbed patient is apt to identify him- 
self not with the secular hero but with Christ or even with God. 

The frequency of religious formulations in the acute disturb- 
` ances indicates the religious significance of the experience. The 
patient is in such cases making a desperate attempt at reconstruc- - 
tion. Some psychiatrists even interpret it as an attempt at rebirth 
and say that there is a regression to a prenatal stage of conscious- 
ness. To use Professor Wieman’s phrase, there occurs a deliques- 
cence of the old thought modes and formulations and the individ- 
ual returns to the experience of immediacy.’ His world has gone to 
pieces for him. He is sure only of this: that things are not what 
they seem. In everything he sees new meanings and he tries to 
understand the new symbolic language. But over all and above 
all is the fact represented by the idea of grandeur. He feels that he 
has established a relationship with a superpersonal self, that he has 
had something of the experience of identification or union with the 
larger self which is the goal of mystical religion.” And such a belief 
may not be without some element of truth. Why may not my 
‘ bearded prophet who thinks of himself as the Christ of this present 
age have shared something of the experience which led the great 
Apostle Paul to speak of the Christ that lived in him? Even in its 
actual grotesque form this idea is for him not without some value. 
When I succeed in puncturing his delusion, he goes all to pieces. 
He falls at once to the “hebephrenic” level and gives utterance to 
the vilest stream of talk it has even been my lot to hear, and his 
mood becomes at once silly and bitter. Another patient, a quaint 
Negro who identifies himself with the prophet Jonah, finds great 
comfort in his conversations with the “Man Above” and is able 
through many trying months to preserve his self-respect even 
though he is on the most difficult ward in the hospital. This “Man 
Above” is for him the larger self, with whom after a life of “wick- 
edness” he found reconciliation in a cataclysmic experience. And 
this Man Above represents for him Society at its best, and is the 
embodiment of those who for him are supremely worthy of honor 
and of love. 

“Cf. Religious Experience and Scientific Method, p. 269. 

*Cf. MacCurdy, Psychology of Emotion, pp. 562-63. 
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These patients are in the hospital because they have failed to 
make the right social adjustment. The Bearded Prophet has suc- 
ceeded, at least for a time, in maintaining some degree of self- 
~espect; but he has done so by contracting his world and dragging 
zhe divine down into the depths with him. Jonah also lives in a 
very small world, and the fact that he has found no social accept- 
ance tends to make him more and more eccentric. But such at- 
tempts at reconstruction may have a happy outcome. There are 
those who do not remain imprisoned within the contracted inner 
world, but who emerge to a new life of active service and social 
effectiveness, who achieve socialization by way of inner organiza- 
tion, This is the essence of the religious conversion experience. To 
use the phrase of Professor Whitehead, “religion is what one does 
with his solitariness.”” It is the attempt to order and organize the 
inner life, to become reconciled with the “Man Above” in order 
thereby to become reconciled with one’s fellows. A study of the 
lives of such persons as George Fox, John Bunyan, St. Teresa, and 
others who might be named furnishes convincing evidence that 
periods, often prolonged and severe, of inner conflict and preoccu- 
pation with personal problems may result in lives that are progres- 
sively unified and socialized. In such men we can see also that 
actual isolation becomes harmful only in so far as it affects inner 
organization. Both George Fox and John Bunyan in their young 
manhood went through periods of pronounced mental disturbance. 
And yet these men in their later years endured the severe test of 
long terms of imprisonment under trying conditions and showed 
throughout remarkable fortitude and serenity. When once they 
had found peace within, the outward circumstances were unable 
greatly to affect them. 

But the solution of an inner conflict does not always need to be 
left to the unaided efforts of the patient himself. So in the case of 
our young offender, involved in difficulty, he finds his way to a 
wise and sympathetic physician. To him he tells his story; the 
cause of the trouble is brought to light; certain adjustments are 
made and once more he is at peace with himself and with his 
fellows. 


* Religion in the Making, p. 16. 
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Not infrequently in such cases the mere bringing to light of the 
difficulty is apparently sufficient to end the conflict and effect some 
degree of unification. That is one of the outstanding results of the 
psychoanalytic work of recent years. As in the case of the acute 
psychoses, the explanation may be sought in the fact that the cause . 
of the difficulty is brought from the realm of evasion and conceal- 
ment into the light of clear consciousness. The cleavage within the 
personality is thus ended and the sufferer‘is once more at one with 
himself. But this explanation would be in most cases insufficient in 
that it does not take account of the influence of the physician. The 
psychoanalysts recognize this in their doctrine of the “transfer- 
ence.” According to this doctrine a certain attachment of the pa- 
tient to the physician is to be expected in all cases in which the 
treatment is successful. This attachment must be recognized as 
part of the process of treatment; it must be utilized and then, be- 
fore cure is complete, it must be broken up.* The Freudians ex- 
plain this as due to the fact that the physician becomes for the 
patient a “father substitute” or “imago.” That is equivalent to 
saying that the physician who is able to help the “nervous” sufferer 
must be for him a representative of saciety at its best. In laying 
bare to the physician his inner difficulties, the patient places him- 
self at the bar of judgment and the physician’s attitude becomes — 
for him all important. If the physician after hearing the story and 
_ knowing the worst does not condemn, he may feel himself restored 
to right relationship with society at its best. He feels himself for- 
given and is able to meet his fellows with his head up and hope in 
his heart. And in saying that before the process of cure is com- 
plete, the patient’s dependence upon the physician must be broken 
up, the psychoanalyst recognizes that even though the process of 
socialization may not begin within, it must in the end become a 
matter of inner organization. No man can be dependent upon 
another human being, whether physician or mother or wife, and 
yet be free and well. Independence of other human beings and 
right relationship with the “Man Above,” under whatsoever con- 
ception our philosophy of life permits to us, is indispensable to the 
full.development of the personality. 

* Cf. Freud, Introductions to Psycho-analysis, pp. 372 ff. 
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In sharp contrast to the first brother, the second may be looked 
upon as a healthy type. The experience which wrought such havoc 
in his brother has had no apparent effect on him. Perhaps he had 
a healthier nature relatively immune to the sex appeal. He may 
have been without the “set” or “fixation” due to some early sex 
experience, which according to Freud would explain his brother’s 
susceptibility. He did not therefore feel the horror-stricken fasci- 
nation which his brother felt. Instead of injuring him, it may be 
held that the experience had the effect of immunizing him and 
making him less susceptible to such perils later on. However that 
may be, it is clear that he made use of an effective device which his 
brother failed to use. He laughed it off. He thus, as Freud puts it, 
let the cat out of the bag. He socialized the experience and thus 
assimilated it. 

But before giving him a clean bill of health it may be well to 
take account of certain other considerations. It is thus to be noted 
that he made a practice of teasing his brother. No small part of 
the brother’s difficulties lay in this fact, and no small part of his 
own self-satisfaction may have lain in the sense of superiority 
which he derived from the discomfiture which he was able to pro- 
duce in his brother. | 

Boys of this type, if they develop a fondness for the vulgar 
and the obscene, very commonly adopt a further protective device. 
They associate themselves with some group of easy standards and 
avoid those associations which produce in them a feeling of dis- 
comfort. And the groups which they thus join support each other in | 
flippant, cynical, asocial attitudes. They thus socialize their inferi- 
orities. They develop philosophies which rationalize their weak- 
nesses and they rail at that which is beyond their reach. Among 
such groups belong the criminal gang, the Greenwich Villages, the 
Dill Pickle Clubs. Not even the ordinary social group is free from 
this tendency. The average or “normal” man preserves his self- 
respect not merely by finding a task worth while ‘and gaining recog- 
nition in contemporary society; he is very apt also to have solved 
the conflicts of his ’teens by lowering somewhat his conscience 
threshold. His confidence and self-assurance is apt to be tinged by 
a trace of flippancy or of cynicism; he is apt to lay great stress 
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upon certain petty virtues or be sectarian or partisan in his loyal- 

ties. His business and his pleasure are not infrequently a means of 
escape from a sense of inner disharmony which leaves him restless 
and unsatisfied. Hence the intolerance of the crowd. The man in 
the:street is not apt to regard with complacency that which raises , 
misgivings in regard to his protective devices. He may be lost in 
admiration for the kind of superiority which he sees in Babe Ruth 
or Gene Tunney or Colonel Lindbergh. But the kind of superiority 
which makes him uncomfortable within is not always kindly re- 
ceived. The cross and the hemlock have been meted out not so 
_ much to those who threatened the economic interests as to those 
who threatened the moral self-respect of some ordinary group. 

Among such groups the church occupies a peculiar position. 
Of all human institutions it is probably the one in which men meet 
on their highest levels. It stands for that which is enduring and 
universal in human society. And yet we see it constantly degenerat- 
ing into ecclesiasticism, concerning itself with the protective de- 
vices, tithing the mint and anise and cummin, over-emphasizing 
creedal formulas or ritualistic niceties. And nowhere, unless it be 
in certain organizations which make a religion of patriotism, do we 
find more bitterness when the protective devices are questioned. 
And this precisely because the church is primarily concerned about 
the problem of safeguarding the moral self-respect of its members. ` 

It follows therefore that even though by socializing inferiori- 
ties serious conflicts may be averted and the personality be “nor- 
mal,” the resulting solution is not necessarily a happy one. It may 
merely distribute the strain or—what is worse—pass it along to 
someone else. The jokes which bring relief and self-satisfaction to 
one brother may cause nausea in the other. The unsought confi- 
dence may threaten another’s moral safeguards. The common 
weaknesses and the need of mutual self-support among those who 
compose the group may result in rationalizing philosophies and 
anti-social attitudes inimical to social progress. And even the 
group which stands for that which is universal and enduring in 
human society is itself sadly imperfect and stands in constant need 
of renewal. ae 

It is therefore to be noted that such renewal comes ever 
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through the prophet, through men of the type of Paul of Tarsus, of 
John Bunyan, and George Fox, who have found renewal within 
through reconciliation with that which represents to them Society 
at its best. : 

In judging whether a certain type of solution is or is not satis- 
factory, all will depend upon thè standard by which the judgment 
is made. It is possible to make the “normal” synonymous with 
“average” and to center attention upon the importance of the mere 
prevention of unrest and disorder. It is possible on the other hand ` 
to lay the emphasis upon that which is not yet but ought to be in 
personal types and social order, and to regard unrest and even 
disorder as merely incidental to the attainment of the desired end. 
The current viewpoint of the physician and the psychiatrist in- 
clines toward the former; the latter must be the viewpoint of the 
religious worker, whose attention must ever be centered upon “the 
vast realm of unattained possibility” and whose constant aim must 
be to bring himself into right relationship with the friendly and 
protective forces of the universe for the attainment of the possi- 
bilities of which he has become aware.” 

Judged by such a standard, the standard of the good which is - 
ever in process of becoming, which is not yet but ought to be, the 
one brother may be m no happier state than the other. His very com- 
posure and self-satisfaction may be as the-care-free complacency 
of the animal. It may even be an obstacle in the path of progress. 
Only time will tell, and the understanding which is based on all the 
facts when the adventure of life is completed. The ultimate test is 
the biological test, the test of survival, stated, however, not in 
terms of the individual but in terms of society and social values. 
Therefore, we say that the truly happy solution is one which re- 
sults in progressive unification with the abiding and universal ele- 
ments in human society. 


°” Wieman, “Definition of Religion,” Journal of Religion, May, 1927, p. 301. 
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The element of dominance in the integration pattern of an important American 
section, the German element is seen in the social philosophy of its theology. Its prin- 
ciple of identification entails a supranational loyalty, a limited allegiance to the na- 
tion, a conditional obedience to the state. The system of relationships entailed in 
the theological categories in terms of which the social process has been institution- 
alized entail gradients of integrations and of action for functional associations such 
as the local community and the party. Participation in the process is conditioned to 
the norms of adequate function implied in the calling concept; these norms deter- 
mine the articulation of leadership and initiative on the institutional, its selection on 
the personal side. The prevailing ideal of a normative relationship prevents reinte- 
gration of society along class lines, while it facilitates the ascendancy of the institu- 
tional overhead at the expense of the group or the individual. 


The methodological thesis here maintained may be restated as 
follows. The behavior of social organisms, like that of individuals, 
must be considered as a unit-whole in its response to situations. 
Group-personality integration must be referred to some element of | 
dominance in relation to which social identification takes place 
through the mechanism of introjection and projection. If it is con- 
ceded that group behavior is a social product, then such identifica- 
tion through the logic of inclusion and exclusion must be sought in 
terms of some early social situation or some experience in a partic- 
ular field. In terms of some historical experience, interaction takes 
place, people make gestures at each other, call each other names, 
the meaning of which the genetic sociologist must trace through the 
reconditioning process of later situations into their present social 
significance. 

If the reader has had the patience to follow the process through 
which thought was formulated in the German-American parish, he 
- will be interested to meet the “lapsed intelligence” of that parish 
“once more in American political and economic life. For the question 
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upon what terms our socius is willing to accommodate himself to 
“the world,” upon what terms his group superior allows him to as- 
sociate with the unlike, identify himself with, or submit to, the 
powers that be—that question is not an academic one. Quite apart 
from the theoretical interest of such a study as a method of ap- 
proach to a field which calls for the service of the sociologist today, 
this particular case is of special interest for its relation to American 
social organization. A large and fairly compact moral block in the 
Middle West is being dominated or influenced today by the pattern 
here discussed, and that block, the German, the Swedish, the Nor- 
wegian Protestant farmer element, is pivotal in relation to the Mid- 
dle West; and so is the Middle West to the nation. Today the grav- 
itation of that block, its leverage, concerns the statesman and the 
politician.* If parochialism was the essence of German nationalism 
in this quarter, it stands to reason that parochialism, as here under- 
stood, is an important condition of American sectionalism. We 
shall seek a key to the attitude toward American leadership in this 
quarter, the attitude towards politics, the party, the state, the class 
struggle and the economic order in the parish.” Even of Weltpolitik 


* The concept “sectionalism” as used by the American historian under the influ- 
ence of the school of F. J. Turner, to which the present writer belongs, needs no 
definition. For the purpose of the present study, any gradient between different 
areas of the social organism, any differential in the articulation of experience therein 
may be called a form of sectionalism. Where the American historian usually thinks 
of sectionalism In terms of maladjustment and thus of conflict, the present writer in 
the present study prefers to relate such differentiation to the problem of adequate . 
ecological function. 

* Parochialism, i.e., the “mind of the parish,” is here the system of identification 
which prevails in Lutheran theology. It has been described in objective terms as a 
system of relationships and a condition of interaction. See the author’s series “Stud- 
ies in the Sociology of Religion,” American Journal of Sociology, Vols. XXX and 
XXXI, The federation of parishes and churches, the accommodation pattern of 
which is here presented as a “social force,” counted in 1920 a membership of a mil- 
lion and a half and a property valuation of over 37 million dollars. It is the largest 
single Protestant church not of English descent. Of course for non-church members 
of the “Nordic” group of Continental extraction, our pattern is conclusive only in 
the limited sense that it is the most consistently rationalized, the most effectively 
socialized Lutheran accommodation pattern in America. It permits of generalizations 
in the limited sense of an Zdealt+)pus (Max Weber). This is to say that while a large 
percentage of Germans and Norwegians of the first to the third generation in Ameri- 
ca have never belonged to this church or have ceased to belong to it and are in, 
process of assimilation by sectarlan churches of Calvinistic descent, they take their 
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there will be none except as the parish has a calling: it is sdi É 


tioned to its own otherworldliness: its own religion of the whole. 
With all the ups and downs in saeculo, the big Kermesses come in 
God’s time and as “it is writ” in the calendar of the church. = 
_ It has been shown that the group superior of the parish is rè- 
sponsible for a very conditional allegiance of Germans in America 
to German nationalism. We have seen that a complete surrender to 
a mere secular principle of identification, any nationalism as an 
end in itself, was deemed unstttlsch by both the orthodox Lutherans 
and the liberal extremists. A complete submission of personality to 
first principles was the principle of the latter because it had been 
the creed of the former. Both demanded an unqualified obedience 
in the social process to their ethical ultimates. A form of creed- 
sectarianism in either case precluded a German nationalism in 
America in the sense of a group of Germans for Germans. 

Of course this is not to say that there was no German nation- 
alism behind the sectionalism of the German American. There is 
undoubtedly much evidence of a dual consciousness of kind, of al- 
, ternate identification through projection of this or that interest. It 
was but natural that the primary attitudes should have at times 
been transferred to the German national group and its aims. What 
is asserted here is that the basic dualism of spheres of the Lutheran 
theology has here entailed for every secular allegiance a condition- 


ing and limiting norm, for every secular social ego a transcendent . 


alter. Because that alter, the Christian, in the Lutheran theology, 
stands at the intersection of social circles where his main business is 
to watch the fences, he is par excellence the arbiter of conflicts in 
allegiance. Thus in his rôle as the guardian of the institutional lim- 


bearings from the same system of co-ordinates in relation to which the Missourians 
have rationalized their social outlook. The common element of dominance is the 
Lutheran a priori of two worlds, is the Lutheran corpus and calling concept as a 
point of departure in “assimilation.” The element of dominance in the Anglo- 
American world we see in a radically different sectarian articulation of the divine 
law norm. The attitudes of the individual under Calvinism and its daughter sects 
are due to a different pattern of interaction. See American Journal ‘of Sociology, 
XXX, 257-86. The thesis of the author is that a sectional cleavage is due to the 
consciousness of difference between those two behavior narms and that assimilation 
comes in terms of accommodation and conciliation between the two basic rationali- 
rations of the social process. 
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ma ‘its of a normative.self against other competing selves, he had to act 


as a more or less unimpeachable censor of political allegiances as 

well.If,the Chrétian conscience has in this case censored the Amer- 
ican as much as-=he German allegiance, we do not mean to say that 
itihas functioned better or worse than elsewhere. What we mean to 
observe is merely that group identification is controlled by the 
Christian consciznce such as it is: that interaction is dominated by 
a normative system of relationships. This is to say in this case that 
whether the American citizen in this quarter was prompted by the 
German or the American, the Christian in him usually “had his 
number.” | . 

This was even true during the World War. Luther had distin- 
guished between a war which was “just” and one which was not, 
but he had alsc insisted upon the proposition that even a war with 
the Turk is the business of the prince and not of the Christian. 
Thus the German orthodox Lutheran in America said: “We have 
no business preying in this war—it is the German in us who prays.” 
An identificatiea which the Christian did not permit in the German 
case, he also prevented on the American side. The Christian at 
least, in either case, remained neutral. To be quite exact in our 
presentation of this neutrality, we must quote a fair appraisal of 
the merits of the case from the Orthodox Lutheran American Chris- 
tians.’ 

Germany hæ lost the war because it had lost its Sittlichkeit; it has lost its 
Sittlichkeit in the first place because it had lost its God. The German scientific 
thoroughness wa= not big enough to leave the gospel of Paul where it stands 
and the. German =eople were not big enough to take it like a man.? 

As for the Americans, we are here dealing with a people whose nationalism 
has always been ery pronounced; it is now a nationalism which has grown out 
of all bounds witt the war. It is that of a nation which has been drowned in the 
service of Mamrn as no other nation has: its pharisaical and ceistic religiosity 
yields little to the Jews in its hostility to Paulinism.* 

The League o£ Nations fares no better. It is none of the business of | 
the Christian zs such, but as an extension of the realm of force, it is 

*Theolog. Gaartalsschrift (Wisconsin), 1920, pp. 125~28. 

*Thid., 191g, pp. 272 ff. “The unbelieving part of this people on the other hand 
have almost cease to recognize as such the sins of whoredom, adultery, exploitation, 


economic rape, Faud, robbery and murder. Thanks especially to the public schools, 
it lives in an atmosphere of blasphemy as if it were its life element.” 
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an agency of power: “it means the right of the strong over the weak, 
it stands for injustice and oppression. ‘It means eternal revolt or 
the peace of the dead.”* We have here all the elements of the Chris- 
tian projection as described in the earlier articles of this series. It is 
clear that identification with any group is dominated by the Chris- 
tian norm. | 
Much light might therefore be thrown on the-crisis of a plural 
allegiance by an analysis of its “meaning” in terms of religion. It is 
obvious that those terms must prejudice the question of nearness 
and distance. In this connection we must appreciate that the two 
_ American political sections fell out in terms of the spiritual man, 
that they knew each other in terms of the confessional attitude and 
found each other wanting in terms of heresy. This is what made the 
conflict irreconcilable. The war here only opened, in terms of 
American political sectionalism, an older sectional “division.” It 
only carried the impasse of the group-at-religion into the political 
field. Both American groups, being Christians, had held on to their 
all-inclusive synthesis. Both insisted on unity in an age of diversity. 
Thus both projected their sense of wrong in terms of heresy onto 
each other: political dissent as well as political conformity became 
articulate in terms of theological norms. The German Lutheran 
Christian, for instance, found it natural to pledge all his earthly 
goods to Caesar on the American side. He would have been no 
Lutheran if he had not confessed to his convictions. That Ameri- 
cans should have been scandalized by such convictions did not con- 
vince the Lutheran that he was guilty of heresy or special pleading. 
In his own church, the confessional act had been closely related to 
the “testimony of the spirit” itself. That brave gesture of the Chris- 
tian had no further consequences on the other side of the fence, its » 
counterpart in the political field being unqualified obedience to 
“those who have the power.” But as an act of group allegiance it 
had been the proper thing in the earlier situation. Thus it enjoyed 
here enormous prestige. It was an exercise of a function indispen- 
sable to the Christian man, of a right declared inalienable by. early 
Protestantism itself. Our citizen thus only exercised in the political 
field a sense of right with which the articulation of modern individ- 


* Ibid., 1921, pp. 1 ff., x61 ff. 
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ualism, the limitation of the modern state, is closely bound up. If 
he apparently found himself confessing in the wrong church, if such 
a right was no longer recognized, that only made the Christian con- 
_ firm the citizen in his sense of right. Nor does this make the prob- 
lem of religion in its relation to modern nationalism any less im- 
portant to the sociologist.° 

But that the Lutheran will really make democracy safe for the 
limited state is not to be expected. With the foregoing exception, he 
cheerfully confesses to a surrender to the powers that be. Forinthe | 
first place, the ascendancy of the beloved community is paid for 
with its submission to “the world”: the Lutheran submits “to those 
who have the power.” That he has thrown away, with all other ele- 
ments of the hateful sectarianism, the right of resistance, is the 
pride of the Lutheran in Missouri. In the second place, the animad- 
versions of his theology against “society,” against sectarian society 
with its covenant of deeds, deprives him of much of the modern 
technique thereof. ‘Thus his theology not only tells him to submit 
to force as a Christian, but also isolates him as a “political animal,” 
It thus leaves him without modern organs to grapple with those 
very social forces which his ethics would have him overcome. It 
laces him into the straitjacket of his ancient institutional calling 
concept. With that concept, his Christianity comes back at the 
world to “do and die.” He must serve God in his station: a status 
provided for in an institutional order. The significance of this no- 
tion of status in its influence upon a larger field can best be seen in 
its relation to leadership. z 

That a political parson with Germans in America is a contradic- 
tion in terms, is a result of the self-limitation imposed upon the 
ministerial office by Luther and by Walther, the founder of Amer- 
ican German fundamentalism. This precluded at the outset the 

*The rational technique through which such a presumption of “right” is 
squelched has also much to do with our original consensual technique in the parish 
and its a priori of relationships. In society qua church the right to confess is con- 
tingent on the category scandalum through which the public peace, the “peace 
which passes all understanding,” is protected against its dissociative effect. The story 
of the naturalization of those categories in the legal technique of a political society 
in terms of “nuisance” and “criminal conspiracy” belongs to the sociology of law. 


Because the two techniques are homologues, the public peace in the latter field also 
frequently “passes all understanding.” 
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Lutheran church of the Missouri Synod from engaging, like the 
Catholic church, in any organized colonization and community 
planning. It also excluded it from the whole American realm of 
Sozialpolitik. With the refusal to join in the policy of social better- 
ment of “the others” their pharisaism is bound up. Since such “‘so- 
cial” Christianity is tainted with rationalism or heterodoxy, the 
Lutheran ministry in America is limited to the blessing of the bread 
of life as it is broken in the parish. It may not mind with others the 
making of that bread or its distribution outside. In view of the im- 
portance of the American ministry in American leadership and ini- 
tiative, this is obviously of considerable significance to the social 
organism at large. The injunction to this Christianity to permeate 
life with its principle actually amounts in relation to American pub- 
lic life to a “hands-off.” The renunciation of all political and social 
romanticism, but also of all social meliorism, is the price which this 
church demanded; and the German group paid for the greater effi- 
ciency of its parish in a limited field. 

For the ministry of the group, then, the limitations of its calling 
concept precluded an ascendancy over the group as a whole. Nor 
could that group, in its contacts with a wider circle, be represented 
by the pastor. This had been done with conspicuous effect by the 
Muehlenbergs at an earlier date. That this tended to disorganize 
the group in its relations to its neighbors might easily be shown. It 
weakened the group in the political field. For if the pastor might 
not compete with the politician for leadership, his guardianship of 
the moral integrity of the parish made him forever challenge, dis- 
credit, or block outright the integration of the group around a new 
political center. This is one of the reasons why the “German ele- 
ment” in politics as a unitary culture group has remained a myth. 
The social and political limitations of his calling concept not only 
kept the German within the parish, it conditioned the apolitism of 
his American citizenship. 

If leadership and interest in initiative passed into the hands of 
the Anglo-American element, this is largely due to the fact that the 
group would have its own cobbler stick to his last. This in turn is 
again due to the thorough job which the ministry had done in teach- 
ing the parish its business. The prejudice against an empirical “‘so- 
ciety” had been thoroughly socialized here. What this prejudice 
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means in terms of attitudes we have shown.” Since the Germans are 
forever haunted by the fear of all compromise, the moral derelic- 
tion of any Halbheit, the compromiser has here to live down tbe 
suspicion that somehow or other he has not kept the faith. He, on 
the other hand, who lets his light shine before the people in terms of 
the confessional attitude; he who for reasons best known to himself 
can “do no other,” he at least gets the benefit of the doubt. He gets 
the benefit of the enormous prestige which this attitude has, ever 
since Martin Luther, enjoyed. A highly non-adaptive behavior (in 
an empirical society) is thus endowed with an enormous prestige 
` because it conforms to the tribal pattern and runs true to the con- 
fessional type. Sectionally, at least, our political sectarian is highly 
respected as a character. Intersectionally, of course, he is more 
often a “character” than a success. 

To the smoothness of the politician who seeks a commission 
from the omnes, the Germans prefer the crustiness of one who acts 
ohne Ansehen der Person: without reference to the social reso- 
nance. The automaton which stramm and unentwegt goosesteps 
along the path of duty laid down from “on high”: that is the ideal. 
Thus the secret of success in the heterogeneous situation, the tricks . 
of the good mixer in politics, are here suspect: the fellow may turn 
out a Spitzbub any day. The Germans rarely get over the notion 
that a man who plies a trade not patronized by the parish is a hum- 
bugger. Because such a one in the group logic of Lutheran creed- 
sectarianism could not be a good Christian, in the secular field he 
always had to live down the suspicion that he was not a good Ger- 
man. In that field, the logic of accommodation of these pharisees 
amounts to this: Because an American is not expected to have “the 
one thing which is needed” in religion, he is the more readily for- 
given what is supposed to be needed in politics: a convenient free- 
dom from principles. The American is being forgiven being a suc- 
cess in politics; the German is not. To keep their. ideal of Sstilichkest 
unconformed from the world and yet get something out of it, the 
Germans followed where Americans led. 

In their willingness to follow American leadership, the Ger- 
mans have transferred to the political field their principle of looking 
at the office and not at the man. It is thus in the character of the 


1 American Journal of Sociology, XXXI, 485 ff. 
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public office rather than in a German personnel per se that we must 
expect their influence to make itself felt. 

Through its calling concept, the general priesthood of the par- 
ish had related itself to a community concept of its own. We have 
` seen that the principle of submission in that community, the ele- 
ment of superpersonality, the transcendent group superior behind 
the concept, precluded that leadership be referable to the dom- 
inance of the social element per se: that the will of the group be no 
more than that of its. members.® Its calling entailed a commission 


under an institutional, not a corporate, trust; it entailed a steward- - 


ship for the sake of a creed: for principle’s sake. To that commu- 
nity concept, the German group made its own party submit. To its 
institutional superior, it also made the American party, in its rela- 
tion to leadership and the public service, defer. l 

We have seen that the group scorns practical motives and traf- 
ficking ethics. It dislikes seeing things done “far people’s sake”; it 
demands corporate functionaries who carry on okne Anseken der 
Person. It thus found the trade of the politician disreputable, the 
man himself a self-seeking, time-serving scamp. It rarely sought 
the usual spoils of party office and begrudged them to its members.’ 
Thus handicapped by its ethical imperatives, its idea of Sttthchkett 
in the competition for the spoils of office, the group insists on public 
office also being an institutional and not a corporate trust. In its 


attitude toward that office, it demands the initiative of an authorita- - 


tive paternalism; and it abhors all'pragmatism, emotional or other- 
wise. As in the parish, so in the state: the calling concept postulates 
the status, usufructuary or prebendary in an ot#0s—for the public 


office. “Whatever he may be to others, for us, Coolidge is president- 


by the grace of God.” A halo of divine commission thus supple- 
ments the calling from the community, the party. The party may 
have chosen the man, but the Germans obey because with them, 
God made the office, and not they, or the party, or any majority, the 
law. Thus because the German equation is conditioned by its call- 
ing concept to the idea of institutional service, it was in favor of 
civil service reform. They could do no other than say Amen to the 
ascendancy of the bureaucratic, the institutional, state. It might 


* Tbid., XXX, 672 ff. ° The Synodalberichte passim. 
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be shown how the German intellectuals in the service of the press 
and the party rationalized their social choices and their policies by 
compromising conflicting interests in terms of an institutional or- 
der. In proportion as they became prebendaries of a service nexus 
to-the party press or the state in public office, they secularized their 
calling concept. The belief ofthe parish conditioned the make- 
belief of its leaders, of an institutional service. In the campaign for 
civil service reform, the German institutional Amtsbegriff makes its 
secular debut. It here rises triumphantly over the parish and over 
the American party itself. But that investiture struggle in turn 
marks the beginning of that sublimation of the whole institutional 
overhead in state and industry which is the essence of the new reli- 
gion of service. 

Thus the German group with its ideal of institutionalized rela- 
tionships has had much to do with the fact that the idea of relation- 
ship is coming back in a new conception of the public service and 
in the contingency to service of the party itself. l 

Having forced the party to bow to its group superior, our group 
ought to have found Vereinigung (“association”), a nonessential. 
That, theoretically, the party is indeed: even Bryan was here a 
nonessential, in the sense that as a group, the parish has nothing to 
do with party politics. But inasmuch as the German as a joiner is 
dominated by his ideal of Gemeinsckaft, of creed-community, his 
ideal of-a party is one which is der Tummelplaiz der Uberzeugun- 
gen. That it ought to be such a thing, and that it was nothing of 
the kind, was the sorrow of the forty-eighters; it made them the 
chronic insurgents which they undoubtedly were. The Bourbon 
_ has gotten ‘used to the situation on his own terms. He treats the 
party entirely as an association, a Zweckverband. As such the 
party may now get the benefit of the traditionalism in his beliefs: 
his show-me stubbornness in his beliefs may make him similarly 
unamenable to reason in his identifications with a cause. He may 
become a “yellow dog” Republican or Democrat in the end through 
the sheer complacency of his beliefs. But this faith is a different 
thing from the belief in the party itself. The ascendancy of the 
identification with the parish is apt to assert itself in terms of a 
sectional cleavage, in the political group. Allegiance to the party is 
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apt to be conditional and temporary. In the garb of the mugwump, 
the German spirit of the parish will go spooking in the American 
party for some time to come. The German will continue to act in 
his party, as the German Christian should in this world: as if he 
were living in two spheres. That makes him in either party a more 
or less transient guest. _ 

If the terms of accommodation under its group concept have 
entailed the projection by the parish of its notion of institutional 
status to the public office, it might be shown that the ideals of that 
parish act as a selectivé agent in filling that office. But it would lead 
too far to show how the parish knows its political shepherds by the 
signs of a charism: by theological categories of fitness. After all 
that has been said about the structural pattern of the group, it 
must be clear that this precludes the leader who is the homologue 
of either the shaman or the prophet. All initiative must follow the 
precedent of an institutional historical order: because they expect 
no new miracles and no new revelations in religion, they will have 
none in politics. No slight-of-hand tricks and no howling dervish- 
ism here. Their ideal precludes precisely the type of leader which 
American political christianity, where it is domesticated to a dif- 
- ferently rationalized Christianity, has a weakness for. Our group 
will not become “powerfully agitated” in politics any more than in 
religion; they do not trust the political spellbinder any more read- 
ily than the wowser. Political righteousness wil! not here evoke a 
sense of right except in terms of their own procedure and code. 

If we recall how consistent their code and their creed-sectarian- 
ism is in repudiating the theocratic ideal of American sectarian 
politics, how persistently it has damned every vestige of American 
practical Christianity, as sectarian Gestzesgetst, we are now in a 
position to understand the sectional cleavage which the mind of the 
parish has in store for the party. That cleavage in our case lies . 
along the threshold between the German and the Anglo-American 
parish. That threshold conditions the gradients between the party 
and its German constituency. 

It stands to reason that this entails an excitation-transmission 
gradient within the American social organism as a whole. In the 
kinetics of the social process within that whole, we may say, our 
pattern has functioned as a system of blocks and inhibitions. More 
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than once the walls of our Feste Burgers have acted as a windbreak 
against the political cyclones which came from the prairies and the 
mountains. Thoroughly domesticated as they are to this attitude of 
mind, the million and a half members of our church and others for 
whom this Weltbild is normative in some way or other—they also 
serve to insulate the new rationalism which issues from the cities. 
In this respect we may call our organismic pattern a pacemaker of 
change. | 

If we would further appreciate this differential as a factor in 
American social change, we must relate the basic category Gemein- 
schaft of our parish to the category class, relate its terms of integral 
function to the social process in the modern terms.of a class con- 
flict. Here the furious quietism of Luther affects the social process 
through the assurance of the Germans that what is, is good. 

To appreciate to what extent the Lutheran corpus concept in- 
hibits dissociation along class lines, we must recall that the guardi- 
anship of its integrity, the functional integralness of that social 
organism, is the trust par excellence of the parish community. Eter- 
nal vigilance along this line we may say is here at an immense 
premium: we have seen that its reward is group salvation itself. 
Let the ministry, jealous of its office in the parish, raise the hue and 
cry and the householder become suspicious of his Gesinde, the em- 
ployer of his labor: all will turn out and watch the fences of their 
Gemetnschaft, code in hand, lest the new rationalism of the world 
move them an inch. Every new individual interest, if it lead per- 
chance into a new interest group, is damned, and precedents from 
the code are ready at hand for such damnation if such an interest 
grouping cut across the fences of the Gememschafit and jeopardize 
the relationship entailed in the mutualism of Lutheran neighbors. 
As a conflict group it is a rival of the beloved community, a sect all 
over again; in its technique as well as in its aims, it is gegen die 
Liebe, and it is a menace to society in its integrity as the NaeAr- 
stand. The code, we must remember, rationalizes the social order 
in terms of Lehrstand, Naehrstand, Wehrstand. The group thinks 
in terms of estates, of an institutional order, a relationship of mu- 
tual service; and thus, because the God of Luther knew no classes, 
the Lutheran will have no class conflict. Thus no Christian func- 
tional group within the community may associate into a Verein 
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because they cannot segregate without being guilty of sectarianism, 
of criminal conspiracy against the integrity of the group. Neither 
may functional economic groups cut the table cloth between each 
other. The functional integrity of the whole Christian corpus in the 
economic field is fundamental. 

Of course the economic process is also subject to empirical, to; ` 
natural reason. Division of labor, functional specialization, and 
contractual relations must arise. But whatever new functional re- 
lationships take place in the course of the economic process, they 
come under the ancient label of a status under an institutional 
trust. Possession is therefore nine-tenths even of the higher law 
with the Lutherans. They are legitimists in the field of industrial. 
democracy. That abuses creep in, that there is plenty of evidence 
of social injustice, they do not deny. But abusus non tolit usum 
is a legal principle still good enough for them. The only palliative 
for the ills of the economic order is to relate empirical relationships 
between the parts to the whole as they see it: to permeate them 
with the primary attitudes of their Pauline “beloved community.” 

The result of all this, in the political field, is that while the 
Lutheran is immune against the conception of the social process in 
terms of class conflict, he will de facto be on the side of that group 
or class which claims to fight on behalf of law and order or which 
demands submission in terms of an alleged institutional vested 
right.” 

This in turn affects his relation to the party. It stands to reason 
that while he does not recognize the party in its character as a. 
conflict group, he will become.reconciled to it in proportion as it is 
identifed with an institutional order. This of course will make it 
for him a Gemeinschaft de facto: along this line comes assimilation. 

But this assimilation through reconciliation to the political 
means is forever counteracted by the ascendancy of the sectarians 
in the control of the party for their own ends. In other words, if 
the German first disliked the American party for its sectarian 
character, he continues to remain unconformed because he does 
not like the people. He will not shake hands with the Methodists or 
slap backs. with the Odd Fellows in the party much more heartily 


* Cf. Troeltsch, Ges. Sekr., IL, 78. 
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than he did in his church or in the lodge. He thus carries into the 
party a non-partizan element. His objections to the social policies 
of the sectarians, and his idea that the party ought to be above the 
good and the bad of the interest principle, will make him lean 
toward the principle of the general delegation. -His norm is bound 
to counterindicate a pure interest representation, one limited in 
terms of a commission from a corporate will. Thus his social non- 
partizanship will in the last analysis, in his choices of the man for 
public office, the character of the party, conditions the nature of 
party-bridging and class-reconciling function of his community 
ideal. : 

It must become apparent that American democracy is being 
anointed from that quarter with a considerable drop of divine- 
rights oil. The Lutheran has withheld from the party what Luther 
could not grant the sect: the premise of an authoritative will. Since 
the sect is not constitutive of the whole church, neither is the party 
a truly authoritative principal in the state. In either case a corpo- 
ration as a public organ is referable in its function to an institutional 
overhead. That society itself is an agent and not a principal—that 
proposition, we have seen, is well nigh fundamental in our theology. 

Thus a calling concept which conditions the character of the 
public office, the character of the party, conditions the nature of 
the law itself. The Uberzeugung of the Lutheran, we must recall, 
is not a conviction which is the empirical result of a counting of 
witnesses, of votes. Its theological a priori (namely, the acknowl- 
edgment of an allegiance to a moral superior) makes obedience in 
the modern state itself here a religious and not a rational. function 
in the empirical sense. In thus honoring their God in politics, the 
Germans may show no more respect to minorities; but of the will 
of majorities as such, they certainly think less. If they obey, it is 
not because the will of the majority to them is law. It is “for con- 
science’s sake” that they obey. For the sake of the conscience of 
other people; that is, in the last analysis, for the sake of the public 
peace, they will even yield their Christian freedom and their Ger- 
man glass of beer.’? So thoroughly has the alleged individualism of 


4 Neb., 1894, 54, 63.4; Lehre und Wehre, IV, 364; Theol., UI, 285; Can., r900, 
36, 47; Lekre und Wekre, TV, 13; Mim, 1909. 
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the Lutheran been domesticated in his American parish to the in- 
herent interest of an institutional order. 

If we may draw our last conclusions from the principle of , 
superpersonality hovering over his Gemeinschaft, we may say that 
sovereignty here does not abide with the omnes: the group does not 
make law, it obeys it. Thus the principle of popular sovereignty is 
here only one more case of ultra vires’? In extreme cases, the 
Lutheran submits with Paul to them who have the power; but it is 
always for the sake of a transcendent sovereign that he obeys. 

Nor has the will of that sovereign become positive for the 
Lutheran where it is positive for the sectarians: neither the moral 
code nor the Ten Commandments are his public law norms. Those 
norms the Lutheran finds in his conception of natural Jaw. The 
logic of that law he identifies occasionally with “common sense” 
but rarely with that of the others. For his natural law is quite dif- 
ferent, from the natural law of the eighteenth century. That law, 
the theory of natural rights derived from the natural Jaw of ration- 
alism, finds favor in his eyes only in respect to the separation of 
church and state, in which respect the Lutheren may be called the 
“last of the Jeffersonians.” He is a belated Jeffersonian in his in- 
sistence that the state be governed by natural reason, and he agrees 
with Luther and presumably with Jefferson in his suspicion that 
some pagans have made a better job of it than some Christians. 
This prejudice against the notion that the state should be governed 
according to Christian principles is of course due to our old theo- 
logical conflict with the political christianity of the sectarians; it is 
also due to the fear of the alleged political ambitions: of popery. 
` Thus if the Lutheran will not let “the others” use the state to make 
the wrong kind of Christians, neither will he have the state become 
the “right” kind. “There can be no Christian state.” 

The proposition that the state is at once a divine institution 
and yet not a Christian affair is easily accounted for if we remem- 

* That principle is a corollary of the sectarian pattern of submission. The de- 
cisive thing is the relationship of the group will to the group superior. 

ig Kas., 1889. This theory has vital significance to the Lutheran in connection 
with the school question. He agrees with the sectarian fundamentalists that the pub- 


lic schools are quite ungodly; but being in a minority, he will not have them’ re- 
formed in accordance with the sectarian synthesis. 
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ber its organic law in Lutherdom. It is by no means that of rational- 
ism. The Lutheran Obrigkeitsstaat does not reflect the mellow light 
which the philosophers saw from Monticello or Geneva, the antique 
stoic faith blended with the nature-pietism of the country squire. 
Its law is not based on the notion that nature has the goodness to 
obey its own law. The Lutheran Obrigkeitsstaat rests on the faith 
in the statecraft of an earlier age: that of the Cameralists and of 
Machiavelli. Its law is the irrational law of nature in the state of 
sin. Thus the natural law of the Lutherans, for all its resemblance 
“in name, has much less in common with the Jeffersonian laissez 
faire than with modern “efficiency.” Such efficiency, if it only has 
“the power,” the Lutherans will “honor and obey.” Here, for once, 
the Lutheran is a believer in practical politics, in a general welfare 
concept which is purely pragmatic in the sense that it is not refer- 
able to any religious criteria. Neither is it referable to any corpo- 
rate will; the Lutheran actually has no social criteria of lawfulness 
pr social right, for who is he to judge where the institution of the 
Obrigkeit has been decreed from “on high.”** 

The state then is autonomous in its own right. It is a law-group 
organization in the limited sense in which the Lutheran parish is 
one: limited by the will of the sovereign who has designed it, as His 
institutional organ. It is so limited in the sense that it is one of the 
three institutional orders and that as such it abuts on the church 
and the family. But since it is the complement of the Lehrstand, 
of society gua church, which knows no coercion, it is that very 
ching; its name is force, its symbol is the sword, it is die Polszet. 

Thus the extreme spiritualization of the corfus concept, the 
objectivation of “grace,” has led here to an extreme naturalization 
în an objective social order: man makes neither of them. The 
Lutheran who has accepted grace from on high as the constitutive 
principle of his corpus qua church, also accepts from on high an 
institutionalized force in society. Where he has accepted the grace 
of God, he now accepts the wrath of God. If it is still true that in 

" For a Lutheran criticism of the rationalist theory of natural rights, the Dec- 
aration of Independence, etc., cf. Lehre und Wekre, IX (1863), 1-2; Lutheraner, 


XXI, 182; Lekre und Wekre, XU, 297; Dl, 1901; Iowa, 1897; Lekre und Wekre, X, 
265; ibid., XLII, 190. e 
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. America government rests on the consent of the governed, this is 
the measure, the meaning, of the Lutheran consent. 
There is no need here of sketching a seventeenth-century theo- 
ry of the state.*° 
The gradients, the lines of resistance of the Lutheran accom- 
modation cannot be indicated without a reference to early experi- 
ences in American conflicts in which our organism was sensitized, 
in which our citizen learned where to look for trouble.** This is 
hardly worth while in view of the fact that the theory of submission 
has come to mean here the complacency of a vote which usually 
leaves the initiative to other groups. The contingency of the politi- 
cal consensus which it entails might be illustrated by a considera- 
tion of our pattern as a variant of the Puritan pattern and in terms . 
of the well-known directives of the latter.” We observe that the 


* The interest lies in the connection in which it ingests itself into the literature 
of the Synodalberichie: its relation to concrete political conflict situations in Ameri- 
ca. For the origin of this theory see Holl., Ges. Aufs., I, 269, 284, 298-99; Meinecke, 
Hist. Zeitschr, CXXI, 22; Kern, “Recht und Verfassung,” Hist. Ztschr., CXX 1-79; 
Gierke, “Church and State ‘ein selbstaendiges Nebeneinander, ” Gen. Recht, II, 
544. The basis for submission in America: Gen. 1:28, 9:1-7; Luke 16:8; Kas., 
1889; Mit., 1901. Limitations to submission: Acts 5:17-21. Cf. Mitt., 1901, pp. — 
39~45, for a criticism of American Christian social polity. Hence the manifest des- 
tiny of the Lutheran church in America: to preserve the separation of church and 
state; see Mich., 1924, 4, 69. Theory of limitations in concrete cases: Minn., 1909, 
Schulblatt Index under “Liberty”; also VII, 96, 124; CX, r21. In case of Bennett 
and Edwards bills, see Schulblatt, XXIV, 232-37; XXVII, 115-26, 188. Against the 
Verstaatlichung der Kirche see Kas., 1889. Lehre und Wekre, XXI, 67. See Walther, 
Briefe, IT, 188, 192. (Shall the church accept financial support from the state for its 
schools? and attitude toward the Bible in the public schools.) For the “ethics of the 

_ sword” as rationalized by the church in terms of specific relationships, see also Wisc., 
1891; Ml, 1901; $. W. Minnesota Pastors Conference Resolutions, October 8, 1919; 
also 27th Syn. Conj., 1920; also Theol. Quartalschrift, XVI, 283-35 (1920-21, pp. 
58, 181, 190-91, 195), XVII, 270. Mich., 1909, p. 24: the nature of the government, 
(good, bad or indifferent) is irrelevant to civic obedience. Public law is based on 
natural reason, and neither gospel word nor moral law is normative. See Theol. 

‘ Quarterly, III, 434. For Christian attitudes toward war, peace conferences, leagues 
of nations, and related questions, see Mich., 1909, p. 39. Theol. Quartalschrift, 1921, 
passim. : 

* Such are the Abolition controversy. See Walther, Briefe; The Conflict over 
the Parochial Schools; the Controversy within the German Group over Socialism, 
et al. 


* Cf. Roscoe Pound, The Spirit of the Common Law, chap. ii, also Hatschek, 
‘ “Das Polizeirecht,” in Archiv für Sostalwiss, XXXI, 82 ff. 
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Puritan theory of a willing covenant of conscious faith abuts here 
on the concept of a supranatural corpus and on a medieval social 
synthesis. Thus the modern individualistic notion that all legal 
consequences depend upon some exertion of the will abuts here on 
the older notions of status and relationship; law will be here a 
little more than law and a little less than law in the sense of its 
meaning elsewhere. It will have less of the element of an ethical 
norm and more of the element of force behind it, if only for the 
fact that there is no tendency here to misuse it for “instruction.” 
- The Lutheran logic points a line of least resistance in the direction 
of social control rather than individual self-assertion: its compla- 
cent traditionalism would seem to entail an expansion of the police 
power almost as inevitably in the twentieth century and in America 
as it did in the seventeenth in Germany. That the retributive theo- 
ry, the theory of nuisance and conspiracy, as shaped by the Puritan 
have found a new champion should cheer those who are weeping 
over his demise. Those theories will die only with the German lan- 
guage itself in this quarter. For as an organ of the sense of social 
justice that language may be rusty, but that very rust is gore. It is 
the blood of the people of 1525. The children of Americans may 
yet get an after-taste of the sour grapes which some German fathers 
_ ate so early in the season. After the Puritan frying pan there may 
be a Lutheran fire. For in matters of executive or judicial discre- 
tion, the group either revels in abstract justice, in a distance justice 
which has been known to be blind, or it views the magistrate as an 
umpire in a primary situation and would have him apply principles 
of equity which might please neither party. At all events, the police 
cower, as the present writer sees it, need fear from this quarter no 
jealousy of its executive discretion. A discretion which fundamen- 
talism has here denied to the Christian (except in “unessentials”), 
it has left as the eminent domain, the natural right, of the magis- 
trate. It is the virtue of his natural reason. Thus even the self- 
limitation of this particular fundamentalism, the fact that it does 
not bother the magistrate with the Decalogue, that it does not em- 
barrass him with any positive law of God, may not be altogether a 
“saving grace.” 
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The courze of revolution in Italy illustrates the fact that political upheavals 
may be but overt maniféstations of underlying social changes. Sentimental and 
habitual support for the agrarian and industrial as well as the political structures of 
the Italian social organization has been undermined. The disorganization appeared 
first a half-century ago as a general discontent, apparently undirected and unreason- 
ing. Later it was articulated and expressed itself in various types of crowd activity, 
finally emerging in several mass movements. At the time of the opening of the 
World War drastic changes seemed imminent. The war and the rise of Fascism have 
temporarily aborted the concerted movement and delayed the changes. 


Revolution, using the term in its everyday meaning to include 
all sorts of sudden political changes, is today a world-phenomenon. 
It features both continents, and nations of the Orient as well as of 
the Occident are involved in revolutions of varying extent and in- 
tensity. In Spain, in Portugal, in Nicaragua, and in China political 
explosions are almost daily occurrences, and what groups will be 
in control from one morning to the next is a matter of conjecture. 
Other nations have but recently experienced similar chaotic polit- 
ical life, notably Russia, Ireland, Mexico, and Italy, and there are 
ominous simmerings and smolderings elsewhere among the powers. 

None has been more dramatic than Mussolini’s recent coup 
d’ état, and none has received more attention at the hands of the 
world’s reading public. The “Fascist Revolution,” as it is usually 
called, was spectacular, and its startling suddenness attracted 
world-wide attention. In a momentous week the Italian nation 
sprang to a position of prominence in the eves of the world that it 
had not occupied since the days of Julius Caesar. 

This Italian experience appears to illustrate well the fact that 
such political disturbances are frequently but overt aspects of more 
significant underlying social changes. Beneath the fiasco of parlia- 
mentary government in Italy deeper and more far-reaching reor- 
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- ganizations seem to be taking place. Old attitudes supporting time- 
worn institutions are giving way to new ones demanding a much > 
modified social order. The political organization is but one phase 
of which the sentimental support has been undermined. Italy’s eco- 
nomic structure, including her agricultural and industrial systems, 
has been found more at fault. In no modern movement has the 
‘influence of economic maladjustment played a more important part 
than in that which is in process in Italy. 

In other words, there is evidence that a real revolution in atti- 
tudes toward the basic social structure of the nation has been tak- 
ing place during the last century, that changes much more extensive 
than any mere political reversal have been brewing since the early 
eighteen hundreds. The war and the post-war excitement have for 
the moment obscured these trends, and the present intense nation- 
alism may permanently abort them. However, in the interests of 
speculation and prediction as to the courses such inclinations may 
take some time in the future, it is worth while to trace their devel- 
opment thus far. 

Dissatisfaction and unrest have been ee of Italian ‘life 
throughout the entire nineteenth century, and in the latter half of 
that period the feeling has been becoming acute. Criticisms of va- 
rious parts of the social structure have been particularly bitter 
since the early sixties of the last century. | 

The discontent which was felt previous to that time is difficult 
to describe for the reason that it was predominantly inarticulate, 
voiceless. Its indications are seen largely in the facts of population 
movement, emigration particularly, and the rapidity with which 
criticisms of the social order were accepted and supported later on. 
Had there not been a widespread dissatisfaction with the organiza- 
tion which was, fault-finding and suggestions for changing it would 
have had no such immediate and enthusiastic espousal as they later 
did at the hands of the Italian people. 

For more than a hundred years Italians have been making 
valiant attempts to get away from the misery of life on the penin- 
sula by leaving the country. Their emigration has assumed spec- 
tacular proportions. Italy is today a nation of thirty millions with 
six millions of its nationals living in other lands. More than four 
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million Italians came to the United States in the century from 1821 
to 1922. The average yearly influx into this country for the period 
exceeds forty-three thousand. In addition to the masses coming to 
the United States, there has been a large movement to: South Amer- 
ica. Brazil has been the particularly favored haven there. 

Many Italians have migrated to other European countries. Be- 
cause such transfers are relatively simple, records of the numbers 
who have moved are inadequate, but it appears that almost as 
many have sought relief elsewhere as have come to the Americas. 
Another evidence of the vastness of this movement away from Italy 
may be seen in the fact that the emigrants, anxious to alleviate for 
their relatives the conditions from which they have escaped, have 
been sending to Such families an average of 500,000,000 lire.annu- 
ally, an amount, as someone has pointed out, more than sufficient 
to balance the deficiency of exports as checked against Italian im- 
ports. . 
During the latter half of the century of discontent this move- 
ment has been accelerated. Its total in 1880 was less than one hun- 
dred thousand. By rọro it was six times ‘that large, and in 1913 it 
was approximately nine hundred thousand. Of this group, 64 per 
cent came to the United States. We had more immigrants from 
Italy than from France, Belgium, Spain, Denmark, and Portugal 
combined. There were four times as many from Italy as from Rus- 
sia, and three times as many as from Germany. As to emigration 
to other nations, it is conservatively estimated that there have been 
from 150,000-250,000 emigrants annually to France, Germany, 
Austria, and Switzerland. As late as 1921 there were more than 
sixty thousand emigrants to other European countries, and three 
times that many to transoceanic nations. Inasmuch as we shall be 
interested in the factors precipitating this wholesale exodus from 
Italy, it may be noted that the vocational and territorial’ distribu- 
tion of the departing in 1914 was as follows: northern Italy, pre- 
dominantly industrial, contributed 299,079; central Italy, 160,615; 
and southern Italy, the agricultural section, 512,906. The migra- 
tion of that year Involved 32 per cent agricultural laborers, 30 per 
cent unskilled labor, 12 per cent mason and bricklayers, 13 per cent 
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skilled workmen, and 1 3 per cent commercial and liberal por 
sions. 

Poverty and illiteracy were eena Apnoea Italy rep- 
resented no other system so much as serfdom. Industrial workers, 
though not slaves, were grossly underpaid. The illiteracy of all 
classes exceeded that of most other European citizenry. Southern 
Italy is more illiterate than Spain. Taking the country as a whole, 
about 37 per cent of the people are unable to read or write, a pro- 
portion exceeded in Europe by only three other great nations: Rus- 
sia, Spain,.and Greece. At the end of the nineteenth century there 
were 7,500,000 Italians who could neither read nor write. ) 

Explanation of this condition, as well as the rapid movement 
away from it, appears, as has been said, primarily to involve the 
economic system of the country, including in that category the 
agrarian and industrial organizations. Both the latter were be- 
coming highly unsatisfactory as the last century progressed, and 
resulting disaffection was in turn related to the political life and 
complicated by .the religious situation. All in all, therefore, the 
maladjustment was a complex one, but its fundamental aspects were 
. predominately concerned with the economic life of the nation, and 
subsequent discontent and friction may be traced directly to the 
bitterness of the struggle for existence in a nation which was con- 
tinually overpopulated. 

The agrarian system reflected the cheapness of human life in 
Italy. It is and has been for centuries an example of absentee own- 
ership in its most oppressive form. The agricultural lands were di- 
vided into large estates, owned by wealthy landlords, who’ lived 
abroad and “farmed out” the renting of. their lands with but one 
consideration, that of maximum returns. One-sixth of all the culti- 
vable land ’of the Sicilies was owned by 173 of its 4,000,000 people. 
The peasants frequently had to pay three or four re-renters besides 
the landlord. Guards were stationed about to prevent the impov- 
erished workers from eating the seed before it was sown. 

The farm population of Italy, under this system, has been a 
mass of ignorant, poverty-stricken slaves. While not legally at- 
tached to the land, they were generally too poor to leave it. Land- 
owning agricultural workers, characteristic of the rural districts of 
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other European nations, were the exception rather than the rule. 
In France, with a population only slightly greater than that of 
Italy, there were more than ten million such proprietors. Italy had 
less than one million. A great measure of. Italian discontent has 
come out of this exploitation. In addition, however, there is the 
fact that.the industrial leaders, dominating the recent political life 
of the nation, have consistently advantaged North Italy at the ex- 
pense of the agricultural south. 

Italy began the great ‘change from the handicraits to the fac- 
tory system later than the other countries of Western Europe, and 
industrial maladjustment centers largely about that delayed change. 
Just as England at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
other European nations slightly later, found themselves embroiled 
in the difficulties of making adjustments to this new element in 
their social organizations, so Italy, fifty or seventy-five years after 
most of these nations had faced the problem, was forced to meet it. 
It was the old question of regulating shrewd, powerful industrial 
managers, preventing exploitation of ignorant, unorganized work- 
ers. It was the development of industrial capitalism that formed 
the basis of the struggle, and'the exploitation of the industrial pro- 
letariat that caused much of Italy’s misery and bitterness. 

These factors determined and were in turn reflected in the po- 
litical organization of the nation. Metternich had described Italy 
as a “geographical expression,” and until 1861 it was little more 
than that. Austria controlled the greater part of the country, and 
political expression was stifled. After the proclamation of the king- 
dom in 1861 and thé annexation of Venetia in 1866 and of Rome in 

_1870, the situation was but little improved. Government could in 
no sense be said to represent the Italian people. The wealthy land- 
owners and young industrialists saw to it that such heavy property 

_ qualifications were required for voting that the great masses of 

both industrial and agrarian workers were effectively excluded 
from the franchise. Further, the executive was almost constantly 
under their control, and the chamber of deputies was usually a tool 
in his hands. Italy was never popularly governed through the dem- 
ocratic institutions granted in 1860, and there were three practical 
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dictatorships: those of Depretis, Crespi, and Giolitti, the latter 
lasting twelve years. 

Heavy taxation added to the misery of the helpless masses. A 
large army, navy, and public debt were excuses for such a bleed- 
ing process, but as a matter of fact the income was distributed 
among the almost limitless inclusions of the government pay-roll. 
The Italian political organization rapidly assumed the character- 
istics of a tremendous bureaucracy in which no one could be found 
to assume responsibility for anything, and salaries stripped the 
treasury. Some conception of the extent to which this situation had 
progressed toward the end of the century may be seen in the fact 
that so small a nation had more than 500,000 government employ- 
2es. “Thirty million men, governed by. thirty persons for the bene- 
ñt of three hundred thousand families” is the way Ferrero de- 
scribes Italian political life. 

Economic maladjustment, reflected in the governmental organ- 
ization of the country, was further complicated by the disaffection 
of the church, which had instructed its members to refrain from 
participation in politics after 1870 and which is charged with hav- 
ing desired a return of something similar to the old Holy Roman 
Empire. If the latter aspiration was real—and it seems impossible 
either to prove or disprove it conclusively—it must have made the 
situation more unsatisfactory. 

As these maladjustments persisted, the Italian people became 
increasingly critical of their social organization, and toward the 
close of the nineteenth century their dissatisfaction took more ar- 
ticulate form. There were philosophical criticisms of the estab- 
lished order, and the masses sought cures for their disaffections in 
various social panaceas, such as socialism, communism, and syn- 
dicalism. 

Predominant in the earlier philosophy was the note of fatalism. 
Things were predetermined; effort was therefore helpless and use- 
less. Among the later writers the mood changes. Violatti and Cal- 
deroni reflected pragmatism, secured from William James. Papini 
preached a doctrine of the sacred potentiality of the human will to 
disregard all socially constructed barriers in changing the material 
aspects of life. Gentile, Pantaleoni, Brunetti, and Rensi followed 
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Croce in the theory that superior force is right, that the test of 
rightness is ability to dominate. Such philosophical positions rep- 
resent an excellent basis for the use of force in social change, and 
they spread downward from the intellectual classes into the masses. 

This contagion of ideas may be seen more concretely in a par- 
ticular instance, that of socialism. The doctrine was introduced to 
Italy by a small group of the intelligentsia in 1870, whence it spread 
first to the bourgeoisie, who formed the dominating element in the 
movement up to the time of the World War, dnd thence to the in- 
dustrial proletariat, later involving the rural workers as well. 

Within a few years it had enlisted sufficient support to secure 
governmental recognition, and in 1894 Premier Crespi considered 
the agitation serious enough to attempt to suppress it, The social- 
' ists co-operated with the middle-class democrats, however, and 
successfully resisted his efforts. The revolutionary aspects of the 
movement, inspired by the philosophical doctrines before noted, 
were much more prominent than in other European countries. So- 
clalism was alive in Italy. It produced two prime ministers in a 
single decade. The acceptance of the-Marxian panacea was more 
widespread in Italy than in any other nation, with the possible ex- 
ception of France. 

Closely allied to socialism, as far as objectives are concerned, 
was the trades-union movement. Although the unions never ex- 
erted great control over the national government, they did direct 
affairs in such industrial centers as Turin, Genoa, Bologna, and 
Milan. Co-operative associations were similarly popular and were 
organized to carry on all sorts of businesses. The co-operative sea- 
men’s association, for instance, owned and operated numerous ves- 
sels. All these organizations aimed at improving the living condi- 
tions of the working classes. 

Italy lent an attentive ear to the promises of another panacea, 
syndicalism, and the Italian labor movement was largely directed 
by the exponents of the syndicalist doctrine. Under the leadership 
of Fellontier and Sorel these theories were infused into and identi- 
fied with the pre-war socialist program at the same time that they’ 
were advocated by a smaller group who called themselves anarch- 
ists. 


ax = —_ 
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The rural districts participated in these activities and in addi- 
tion developed others. The co-operative movement was seized upon 
as the solution of many agricultural problems. People’s banks were 
established: as early as 1865, and the rural banks which later or- 
ganized an extensive system of rural credits began in 1883. In the 
same year co-operative agricultural labor associations were formed, 
and three years later the first of the renters’ organizations began. 
By 1920 there w2re some seven thousand of these associations scat- 
tered throughou: Italy. Directly after the war this agrarian move- 
ment culminatec in the rise of the peasant leagues, whose member- 
ship included practically all Italian agricultural workers. 

Political agitation, directed toward improving some of the ob- 
jectionable features of Italian government, was too closely allied 
to the economic and industrial unrest to be described as a separate 
phenomenon. As long as Italy was subject to a foreign power, po- 
litical discontent took the form of nationalistic expression. There 

was the Young Italy society, founded in 1831 by Giuseppe Maz- 
zini to keep alive the ideal of political unity. There was also the 
Carbonari, a secret society with an identical objective. Later on, 
after Italy had become an independent nation, the political dis- 
tress voiced its feeling in socialistic, communistic, and anarchistic 
activity. The socialist group grew rapidly. In 1895 it polled 35,000 
votes and electec. twelve members of the chamber. In 1913 there 
were practically a million socialist votes and seventy-nine deputies 
elected. Socialism was accepted by a larger portion of the agricul- 
tural population of Italy than was the case in any other country. 

Population pressure demanded political attention and was un- 
doubtedly responsible in large measure for the program of Medi- 
terranean conquest in 1911 and 1912. The seizure of Tripoli and 
adjacent territory gave Italy a colony four times as large as the 
mother-country, with a native population of less than a million. 

The Catholic-Popular party is the expression of religious dis- 
satisfaction. It is also, however, the expression of a great deal of 
economic discontent. It has interested itself in all the problems of 
the working classes, and through its young men’s societies and 
ather such activities has played a strikingly different rôle from that 
illustrated by the Catholic group in the Mexican situation. It was 
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not considered a significant political element, even after the papal 
decree permitting Catholic participation in politics, until it became, 
in 1919, the center party in the chamber with a tremendous fol- 
lowing. 

Such were the directions Italian sentiment and feeling had been 
taking up to the time of the World War. That event threw the 
whole social organization into a turmoil, and post-war disillusion- 
ments increased the chaos. Italy became a hodge-podge of mobs. 
Government was by crowds. At times the old dissatisfactions crept 
into the limelight as one or another of the ambitious groups prom- 
ised relief, but changes were so rapid and so quickly undone that 
little if any permanent reform was affected. 

A simple statement of some of the more striking events and 
characteristics of this period must suffice here. Our purpose is but 
` to trace the development of those tendencies we have already not- 
ed. In general, it may be said that there were two phases. The first 
is that of socialistic and communistic predominance, led by the in- 
dustrial proletariat with the agricultural workers close behind. The 
second involves the rise of an overshadowing nationalism and the 
fascist coup. 

Crowd control really began as early as May, 1915, when mobs 
surrounded the Piazza shouting, “Down with Giolitti.” The war, 
however, gave the government the upper hand, and it was not until . 
1919 that disorganization became general throughout the country. 
By that time almost everyone was looking for, and talking of, the 
coming revolution. In the spring there were numerous demonstra- 
tions by crowds in Rome, and, as Ferrero puts it, “Nitti had to 
form his ministry amid uproar and riot and cavalry charges.” By 
July communists and ex-soldiers were rioting in various parts of 
the nation, and the government seemed powerless to restrain them. 
The people gave every indication of their readiness to support so- 
clalist and communist plans for setting up soviets throughout the 
country. The south alone opposed the movement. In November 
D’Annunzio’s occupation of Fiume precipitated an international 
crisis, and the government stalled for time. Feeling continued to 
militate against parliament, and in May, 1920, red flags were un- 
furled all over the nation. Giolitti had followed Nitti as premier, 
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and was in turn followed by Bonomi in 1921. In the early part of 
that year the communists broke with the socialists, the latter re- 
maining in control of the uncompromising element in the party. 
Bonomi was attacked by socialists, communists, and fascists, but 
all the parties to the struggle were sufficiently exhausted to agree 
to a compact by which all violence should cease. The agreement 
was signed August 3, 1921. Thus ended the first phase. 

Disorganization was as complete as one can imagine. Under 
Giolitti the tenants had refused to pay rent, and vast crowds of 
them had invaded and seized the large estates. The autumn had 
seen the metal workers’ strike and seizure of plants, while the gov- 
ernment engaged in diplomatic relationships with the rioters as 
with another power. Socialists, syndicalists, popularists, and to a 
minor degree, the trades unions, had occupied places of prominence 
on the stage. Immediately after the war there were enormous in- 
fluxes into the ranks of socialism. It became revolutionary in its 
viewpoint, inspired by the Russian example, and was closely allied 
with communism and sovietism. Shortly thereafter syndicalism 
gained considerable prestige when it engineered the occupation of 
factories and stores. In the crisis of January and February, 1920, | 
the popularists came to the front. Under the leadership of Don 
Luigi Sturzo they secured a hundred seats in the chamber and 
formed the center and only stable element. There was just the 
proper admixture of religion with its program of improvement in 
living conditions for the workers to enlist the support of all the re- 
actionaries against the extremes of Russian communism. Many of 
the returned soldiers joined the trades-union movement. It pro- 
posed political control through local organizations not unlike sov- 
iets, and it was sufficiently strong that Pareto, in 1920, expressed 
the opinion that the trades unions would emerge from the situation 
in control of the nation. 

Fascism appeared in the midst of this pandemonium. It is usu- 
ally traced to the war-time alliance of syndicalists and nationalists. 
The fascists had their first meeting in March, 1919. In the elections 
of that fall the Milan electorate cast several votes for Mussolini. 
In September a number of young nationalist enthusiasts went over 
to Fiume to retain it after the D’Annunzian coup. The activities of 
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the fascisti really began a year later when the occupation of fac- 
tories and shops was under way. Another year, and the gangs 
which had appeared without central leadership organized the Fas- 
cist party, and in October, 1922, the march on Rome began. That 
ended, as the world knows, in the establishment of the dictatorship. 
On October 29 the King appointed Mussolini premier. 

The peculiar characteristics of crowd behavior all manifested 
themselves. There were the niomentary shifts of attention and 
changes of leadership. Slogans, myths, shibboleths, and catch- 
words circulated wildly. Symbolism, almost mystical at times, 
characterized the acherents of all the parties. Utopias were looked 
for around every corner, at the hands of every popular leader. Vio- 
lence was the order of the day. 

It should not be inferred that the dictatorship ended this pe- 
riod. It continues still. Its characteristics have, in many cases, 
been more pronounced since Mussolini assumed control, The fas- 
cisti are a crowd or a group of them, and their behavior is appro- 
priate to that type of organization. | 

There have been certain gains made in the struggle. Universal 
suffrage was adopted in rọr2. Giolitti forced war profiteers to 
make up some of their thefts, and he eased the overstrained treas- 
ury by his elimination of the bread subsidy. Bonomi reduced 
strikes and gave some relief to workers during his premiership by 
liquidating governmental war organizations and abolishing the ship 
subsidy. Decrees in September and December, 1919, worked in fa- 
vor of the peasants by providing commissions for rent fixing and 
arranging funds for the development of scientific agriculture. Sev- 
eral of these advantages were lost, however, when fascism seized 
control. On the other hand, fascism cut the governmental pay-roll - 
by eliminating many positions. More than fifty thousand workers 
were discharged from the railroads alone, and their wage bill was 
cut 56,000,000 lire. Fascism further reduced agricultural strikes 
and unemployment. It promises many additional reforms, includ- 
ing changes in penal, civil, and maritime codes. 

However, many glaring deficiencies remain. Old habits of con- 
trol, traditional positions of property, prestige, and leadership have 
not disappeared. In fact-many of them are exaggerated in the pres- 
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ent situation. Fascism’s enthusiastic espousal of the laissez faire 
doctrine reflects itself in the agrarian and industrial arrangements. 
Landowners have, if possible, a freer hand than of old. Absentee- 
ism is justified, if not approved. The fascists hold that large farms 
may be the most efficient, and social or moral values are second to 
those of production. There has been a continual emigration from 
the rural districts since Mussolini took charge, indicating continued 
dissatisfaction. Destruction of the farm co-operatives has made 
agricultural labor as impotent as a group of serfs. 

Industry remains in the hands of the large industrialists. Fas- 
cism has removed, by its terrorism, the danger of strikes, and in- 
dustrial profits showed an increase immediately after the present 
administration took charge. Wages decreased, while hours and the 
cost of living went the other way. Despite the inflation, amounts in 
savings banks decreased from 6,000,000,000 lire in 1920 to 4,000,- 
000,000 in 1921. There seems little reason to doubt that big busi- 
ness exerts greater control in Italy than before. 

These agricultural and industrial conditions are matched by 
the political situation. The present government is obviously not 
representative in any sense of the word. The people are the vic- 
tims rather than the masters. Taxation on articles of common con- 
sumption, such as sugar and coffee, has been increased. The tax on 
wine and on luxuries has been abolished, although the price of the 
former has not changed. Though the finances of the country have 
been aided from without and by some cuts in expenditures, they are 
still precarious, and the accounts are mystifying. The army, sup- 
posed to become a secondary interest when the militia was created,- 
has been increased from 180,000 to 250,000, and is now, as Sig. Tu- 
rati boasted in February, 1927, probably the second largest in the 
world, ready for mobilization in twenty-four hours. The ban on 
emigration to America has done much to add to the misery of the 
poor and little to relieve the population pressure. Elections are 
farcical, with beatings and terrorizings characteristic. People re- 
fuse to vote, although they have been frequently forced to do so, 
and ballot boxes are stuffed. Officials of various cities have been 
forced to resign. Criticism of the present order and expressions of 
a desire for change are not only frowned upon; they are effectively 
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prevented, the government even going to the extent of hiring mur- 
ders of obstreperous persons. It is said that every. tenth man in 
Italy is a spy. Castor oil, beatings, arbitrary imprisonments, tear- . 
ing out beards, and public thrashings are usual means of dealing 
with opposition, while the press is carefully watched. Dozens of 
newspapers have been suppressed, many of them having. their 
plants destroyed, while every meeting or association exists only by 
government permission and under fascist supervision. The Zani- 
boni plot against Mussolini’s life gave the government an excuse to 
_ suppress Free Masonry, and a“ organizations have been similar- 
ly treated. . 

Education enjoys meticulous supervision. A new history, glori- 
fying Italy’s past and its leaders and canonizing Mussolini at the 
same time that it sanctifies the fascist doctrines, is now compulsory. 
The latest move toward completely centralized control, announced 
in March, 1927, took away from the Italian colonies the moderate 
local autonemy they had exercised. As Caesare Rossi, formerly an 
‘extoller of fascism, has recently declared, “Fascism has become, in 
truth, an-entirely conservative and reactionary movement.” 

The basic maladjustments out of which discontent grew are 
still present. Agrarian, industrial, and political systems fail to 
meet the needs of the people. It is out of such situations that revo- 
lutions come. One was well under way before the war. The pres- 
ent situation may retard and obscure it, but fascism gives few in- 
dications of understanding the situation or removing the causes of 
dissatisfaction. 
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Most of the studies of the city-manager plan in operation have given a favor- 
able verdict. The St. Joseph (Missouri) study in 1925, the Sacramento (California) 
study in 1920, Louis P. Head’s study in 1927, and Professor Leonard D. White’s 
study in 1926 are some of the major inquiries conducted. Dayton, Cleveland, and 
Cincinnati show ample evidence of success of the plan and a favorable public opin- 
ion. In Kansas City the plan is still on trial. Most of the traditional objections to 
the plan, including the claim that it is undemocratic, are without substantial founda- 
tion. The increasing continuity of service and level of salaries are gratifying indices 
of the fact that the professional city manager is coming into his own. 


No other plan of city government has been subjected to such 
an extended and intensive investigation as the city- or commission- 
manager form. Cities operated under this form, whether estab- 
lished by charter or ordinance, have been studied by its partisans 
and.its opponents, by business men and students, by newspaper 
men and professors. Unquestionably the great preponderance of 
the reports have been favorable. l 

In 1925 St. Joseph (Missouri) conducted an extensive ques- 
tionnaire, addressing bankers, physicians, business and profession- 
al men, chamber of commerce executives, clergymen, club women, 
library executives, manufacturers, newspaper editors, railroad ex- 
ecutives, realtors, retailers, union labor leaders, warehousemen, 
forwarders, and wholesalers. Nine different questions were sub- 
mitted to the people addressed. The committee figured the replies 
on a percentage basis and found that 86 per cent of all the inquiries 
were answered favorably to the plan. The replies were thus sum- 
marized: 

1. In your opinion is the city-manager plan of government giv- 
ing your citizens more efficient service than they received under the 
old plan? Three hundred and nineteen answered this question; 310 
replied in favor of the city-manager plan; 7 voted no; and 2 were 
non-committal. : 
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2. Is this service performed more economically than previous- 
ly? Of 319 answers, 268 stated that the service was more economi- 
cally performed than previously; 27 said no and 24 were non-com- 
mittaL ' 

3. Do politics and favoritism flourish under the plan? Of 296 
answers, 249 replied no; 44 answered yes; and 26 were: non-com- 
mittal 

4. Is. the city manager a “despot”. or an autocrat? dealing 
with your citizens? Of 318 ERA 272 reported no; 21 said yes; 
25 were non-committal, 

5. Are your citizens more ierkedi in, and do they ee more 
about the administration of your city than they did under the old 
plan? Of 319 answers, 264 said the citizens were more interested; 
33 said no; .25 were non-committal. 

6. Do your citizens have more confidence in the present plan 
of administration than they did in the old? Of 319 replies, 292 said 
yes; 13 said no; and 14 were non-committal. 

7. Has the city-manager plan stimulated the building of public 
improvements? Of 316 replies, 274 said yes; 15 said no; and 30 
were non-committal.. 

8. Would the majority of the citizens of your city vote to aban- _ 
don the city-manager plan? Of 319 replies, 279 voted no; 21 yes; 
‘Ig were non-committal. 

9. Has the quality of the-personnel filling elected and ap- 
pointive offices improved since the advent of the city-manager 
plan? Of 283 replies, 242 said yes; 20 said no; and 21 were non- 7” 
committal. a 

In 1920 the Sacramento (California) Chamber of Comerce 
conducted a similar inquiry among the cities then operating under 
this form. Of cotirse the number of cities was much smaller (there ` 
were then 177, of which 35 had a population in excess of 20,000), 
but as reported in Pacific Municipalities: 

It is a very significant fact that in letters of response there was a sweeping 
expression in favor of the plan. In not a single mstance was it declared that the 


plan was a failure. On the contrary, as shown by the letters (that were repro- 
duced in full) there were many very enthusiastic endorsements. It is thus: 
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© shown that there is nothing wildly theoretical in the plan—i# actually works and 
it works to the advantage of al the citizens. This, after all, is the greatest es- 
sential of good government. 


It is interesting to note in connection with this inquiry that 
other letters were sent to cities having the commission form-of gov- 
ernment, such as Sacramento then had; and a large majority of the 
answers voiced dissatisfaction and complaint, a number stating 
that there was strong sentiment for the city-manager form. Indeed, 
it may be recorded in passing that many of the commission-gov- 
erned cities have evolved into commission-manager cities. 

In the spring of 1927 Louis P. Head, of the Dallas News staff, 
personally visited all the larger and practically all the typical city- 
manager cities of the United States and all those in Texas, some 24 
in number. Concerning these latter, Mr. Head said: 

That the city manager form of government is successful and efficient in 
Texas cities, both large and small, has been conclusively shown in reports from 
correspondents published during the last ten days. These reports corroborate 
the findings of the writer as to the value of business methods in government as 
exemplified in several of the country’s larger cities outside of Texas. But they 
do not constitute the only endorsement given to the city manager plan of ad- 
ministration, valuable and conclusive as they are in showing its advantages 
over any other form of municipal government. ' 


_ Additional testimony is available from other cities throughout 
the country. Like that already offered in this series of articles, this 
testimony comes almost altogether from business men, leaders in 
women’s organizations, and others not directly connected with the 
city government. For the most part, it is given by the chamber of 
commerce president, whose organizations.in many cases fathered 
and fostered the city-manager system in their respective cities, by. 
. club women, and by leaders of organized labor. 

These expressions, covering every section of the United States, 
show that benefits of good business in government are not restrict- 
ed to any community or any section, but are to be found wherever 
the city-manager plan of control of administration has been made 
effective. 

In the spring of 1926 Professor Leonard D. White, of the Po- 
litical Science Department of the University of Chicago, was dele- 
gated by the University to make an objective study of the plan. He 
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put in five months, and traveled 10,000 miles, visiting 40 towns 
- among the 360 municipalities which operate under this plan. In ` 
each he talked not only with the city manager and the friends of the 
plan, but with the opponents; with bankers, business men, labor — 
leaders, editors. “I feel,” he said on his return, “as I come back, 
that I at least have a practical understanding, first of the way the 
plan is going, and, second, of the attitudes people are oe to- 
ward it.” 

` In the course of an address before the Chicago City Club Pro- 
fessor White said that Cleveland, which had then been operating 
under the plan for two years, has “experienced a notable success.” 
He said that the success of the plan depends not only upon the plan 
itself but on whether the city can find the right man for city man- 
ager. At Cleveland he found that when William R. Hopkins be- 
came city manager there was “‘an obvious change.” He cited as in- 
stances the complete absence of political figures in the corridors of 
the city hall, the placing of the police force on a plane of efficiency 
and integrity never before realized, and the fact that in putting 
through the new terminal-railway-station plan he insisted on re- 
placement as the basis of valuation for certain property, whereby 
the city received $1,200,000 instead of $600,000. He observed that . 
the Cleveland city manager’s insistence on this was an illustration 
of “a universal trait of city managers—complete and undivided 
loyalty to the interests of the city.” 

There have been an abundance of articles on individual cities 
. In the National Municipal Review, in the popular magazines, in 
monthlies of various kinds, as well as in the weeklies and dailies. 
In these as in the inquiries and investigations of various kinds, the 
preponderance of the testimony jis strongly in favor of the plan. 
This comes from the casual as well as the trained observer; from 
the heretofore indifferent as well as the partisan. There is substan- 
tial unanimity in the reports from the cities of small and moderate 
size, and a large degree of unanimity as.to the larger ones. 

In Dayton, Ohio, popularly known as the pioneer city-manager 
city, the success of the plan is generally recognized and admitted. 
In a carefully prepared report on The Council-Manager Plan, the 


t Professor White’s admirable study has since been published by the Universit 
of Chicago Press, under the title The City Manager. 
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Newark, New Jersey, Chamber of Commerce in December, 1925, 
referred at length to Dayton’s success, pointing out that its citizens 
had no reason to regret the step taken in 1912. E 

Many striking improvements in city administration have been 
effected, such as the construction of a self-sustaining, modern gar- 
bage-reduction plant; the installation of a modern accounting sys- 
tem and. a scientific budget; the creation of a centralized pur- 
chasing department operating a centralized store system; and the 
establishment of a crime-prevention bureau and a bureau of po- 
licewomen. 

When the manager form of government was adopted, much 
was expected of it; and certainly much has been accomplished. A 
quality of service not previously hoped for has been taken as a mat- 
ter of course. In 1922 the politicians made a special drive to over- 
throw the plan, but were rebuked by the citizens, as in the refer- 
endum election the charter was retained by a vote of 26,000 to 
17,000. In 1924 the city government of Dayton placed before the 
voters the question of bond issues for certain fundamental im- 
provements. The esteem which the voters had for the city govern- 
ment was shown by the united support given by the newspapers, by | 
civic and semi-civic organizations and the chamber of commerce, 
and by the city employees themselves; and the bond issues were 
carried by decided majorities. It might truly be called a vote of 
confidence. 

In January, 1924, the Dayton Research Association published 
a list of accomplishments during ten years under the plan. Many 
other cities might adduce a similar record, but the important thing 
about this record is the way and the time within which it was ac- 
_ complished. It has all been done with an eye upon Dayton’s inter- 
ests and with practically no thought of politics. The list is worth 
reproducing: 


WHAT DAYTON, OHIO, HAS ACCOMPLISHED IN 10 YEARS UNDER 
THE MANAGER PLAN 


Reduced the cost of garbage collection from $2.60 to $1.60 a ton, and 
built a modern garbage reduction plant that is self-sustaining. 
_ Increased the water supply ten million gallons a day and is making com- 
prehensive plans for providing adequate supply for the future. 
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Placed the water works on a paying basis. 

Built two covered water reservoirs holding ten million gallons ach, and 
one section reservoir of five million gallon capacity. 

Organized the Health Department on a modern basis, introducing a staff 
of five city physicians to serve the indigent sick i in their homes and in clinics 
established by the city. 

Established a centralized public health nursing system by combining forces 
with private public health organizations and placing the whole under. the super- 
vision of the Health Department. 

Established a complete food and dairy service; requires pasteurization of 
all milk sold in the city and medical examination of all good handlers. 

Reduced infant death rate from 124 per thousand to 67 per thousand. 

Moved the city workhouse to a hundred-acre farm. Erected a new work- 
house which is operated by modern correctional methods. 

Introduced a modern parole system for workhouse prisoners by which 
prisoners are permitted to work in factories at regular wages, their earnings 
being collected by the superintendent and applied to the care of their depend- 
ents. 

Operates a city-owned country club comprising 312 acres. It has two 
eighteen-hole golf courses, tennis courts, etc. The expenses for the upkeep of 
the park are met by the revenues from membership in the club and the opera- 
tion of the concessions. 

Established a free legal aid bureau with an attorney paid by the city. 

Works in connection with the Dayton Playgrounds and Garden Associa- 
tion in conducting public playgrounds. 

Extended and improved public recreation in Dayton. 

Established a crime prevention bureau and a bureau of policewomen. 

Motorized the entire fire department, established a fire prevention bureau. 
Insurance rates reduced 43%. | 

Established a home for dependent girls. 

Installed a modern accounting system and a scientific budget. 

Established a sinking fund on an actuarial basis. 

Established a centralized purchasing department and operates a central- 
ized store system. 

Introduced a continuous audit of accounts by outside accountants. 

Reorganized the Finance Department, by which a better control of income 
and expenditure was established. 

Introduced garbage collection throughout the city. 

Introduced medical inspection in the public schools. 

Established a Civic Music League under whose aupices leading artists are 
heard at popular prices. x 


So much has been accomplished, -and so effectively, because 
this form of government makes for a continuity of administrative 
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policy. In the more than thirteen years’ history of the system there, 
Dayton has had but four managers. Each of the first three resigned 
to take other and more remunerative posts. The incumbent already 
in the city service, has been retained as manager since August 1, 
IQ2I. 

There seems to be little question as to the effectiveness of the 
form for small cities. There is an abundance of testimony to this 
affect. The same general statement may be made with regard to 
cities of moderate size, like Dayton; but what about really large 
cities? Fortunately we have some substantial evidence on this 
point, for Ohio’s two large cities have adopted the system with ex- 
cellent initial results that seem likely to become permanent. 

Cleveland’s city-manager charter became effective on January 
r, 1924. William R. Hopkins was chosen as city manager and has 
von a large measure of commendation and approval. He was se- 
lected by the council and is removable at any time, but members of 
the council commonly promise to retain Mr. Hopkins when they 
want to be re-elected. So much for his success. 

Mayor Marshall of Cleveland after discussing the progress 
tkat had been made said: 

All of these factors put together are the best indication that can be ob- 
tained of the approval by the public of Cleveland of the government they have 
enjoyed. Whether this approval is of the city manager form or of the city 
menager might be open to argument. The re-election of the great number of 
councilmen was no doubt not only an approval of their cooperation with the 


city manager and of their own efforts as councilmen, but the net result is with- 
oul doubt a very decided approval of Mr. Hopkins, and his administration. 


In an address at Kansas City, Mr. Hopkins thus put the case: 
The psychology of the plan is correct. By the designation of the 
city’s chief executive as city manager rather than mayor, the whole 
attitude of the public toward the office has been perceptibly changed. 
People having business with the city’s chief executive now deal 
wita him as the manager of a business rather than as an elected 
official owing his position to political and personal forces and there- 
fore presumably justified in exercising his official powers with some 
reference to the sources from which they came. It is undoubtedly 
easier for a city manager to insist upon acting in accordance with 
the business interests of the city than it is for a mayor to do the 
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same thing. Even people who want thirígs from him expect a man- 
ager to manage. 

The public interest in the new ne has been so keen as to s se- 
cure for the administration unprecedented support in every matter 
calculated to advance the interests of the citv. The attitude of the 
city employees generally has been distinctly and favorably affected 
by the new view of the real nature of the city government and the 
new public interest in it. 

Cincinnati seems to have done even better than Cleveland. She 
looked about for a man big enough for the job of city management. 
She did not hesitate to go outside the city, rather than among her 
own people. She was fearful that there might by some possibility 
be a continuance of old influences and old practices if a local man 
were placed in the manager’s office. Choice fell upon Colonel Clar- 
ence O, Sherrill, an army engineer, then in charge of public build- 
ings and grounds at Washington. 

Colonel Sherrill came to Cincinnati, and probably will remain 
indefinitely. He has done things in a way they were never done be- 
fore in Cincinnati and with an unheard-of expeditiousness and: 
economy. In the views of Louis P. Head, of the Dallas News “he 
- has made and is making a new Cincinnati, one very much more to 
the liking of the people who live there, if expressions of business 
and civic leaders are indicative of the reactions of the popular 
mind. ? 

In an address Mayor Murray Seasongood said: 

Most remarkable is the change in the attitude of the citizens towards hee 
local government. Distrust and opposition have given way to confidence, ap- 
preciation and cooperation. The new administration, and particularly the city 
manager, have proceeded with moderation. They have recognized that the rank 
and file of the organization are not to be held responsible for the acts of the 
boss. There has been no attempt at evasion of the civil service laws to force 
out of positions employes who are willing to do their best; but they have been 
firmly notified that partisan political activity on their part must cease. 

Another story, however, comes from Kansas City, Missouri. 
_ Its new city-manager charter is supposed to stand for business effi- 
ciency and for the elimination of partisanship in the management 
of city affairs. Party lines, however, were never more closely drawn 
than in the first election held under it, and the party plans involved 
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a purely political administration. The majority party is assum- 
ing to itself the entire management of the new government; and the 
minority party has said, in effect, “you have assumed the responsi- 
bility; you will be held responsible for the results.” There seems 
to be no question but that the majority of Kansas City citizens want 
the non-partisan spirit of the new charter. The city manager, H. F. 
McElroy, had been an active Democratic politician for years and 
had been a member of the county court before he was chosen. He 
is regarded as a good business man who does not possess the quali- 
fications it was hoped to find in a city manager. - 

There are five Democrats on the council and four Republicans 
including the mayor. Although a Republican presides at the meet- 
ings of the council and has control of the park department, the 
Democrats have taken about everything else in sight. Even the 
fire department, which, hitherto, has been largely outside the pale 
of partisanship, has been subjected to many changes in personnel 
“for the good of the service.” 

With a view to perpetuating its hold on the city government for 
at least four years, the majority party has passed an ordinance that 
should there be a vacancy in the council and should the council be 
unable to agree on some one to fill the vacancy, then the city man- 
ager shall appoint to fill the vacancy. 

A new street-car organization, the Public Service Company, 
bought the street-railway system at a receiver’s sale for $8,000,000 
and capitalized it for $33,000,000, which is said to include cost of 
defunct cable cars, dead mules, and obsolete equipment. The old 
franchise had eighteen years yet to run; but with the object of 
selling rehabilitation bonds at better advantage, the company 
asked for an extension of the franchise until 1956. This request 
was speedily put through the council by a strict party vote. 

The Journal-Post (Republican) refers to the city manager as 
“King.” He does not confine himself to administrative duties, but 
assumes the general control of the city. He assumes to state for 
what purpose the next city bond issue shall be levied and that the 
council shall make appropriations as he directs. The new adminis- 
tration has passed three new tax measures. The estimated revenues 
were placed at an ultra-conservative figure, and it was soon discov- 
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ered that the city would have more money than was thought. The 
find was apportioned among the departments. The new charter re- 
quires monthly financial statements and expenditures by budget, 
and the city’s finances are at least open to the public. The person- 
nel department, as far as known, does not function, and civil serv- 
ice regulations appear to be junked for partisan favoritism. 

However, the recall provision of the charter is in reserve in 
case the present administration is as — as was the preceding 
one with the public funds. 

Nevertheless, there is a feeling in Kansas City that things are 
better than they were. Louis R. Ash, who,was a member of the 
commission that drafted the charter, has this to say ae its op- 
erations: | 

Due to the intensely Gen campaign which inaugurated the city man~ 
ager plan, and the partisan spirit which has prevailed i in Kansas City through 
all the years, it is not strange that the partisan idea has persisted during the 
year the new charter has been in effect, although its basic principle is to secure 
non-partisan government. We don’t gather figs of thistles. However, in spite 
of partisan appointments and a partisan management, it seems evident that the 
present city administration has secured, and will continue to secure results that 
will compare favorably with the best administrations under the old régime. 


Situations like Kansas City are bound to develop. It is unfair, 
unwise, nay really foolish, to expect any’ mere form of government 
automatically to produce efficient government. The great merit of 
the city-manager system is that it recognizes that the problem of 
modern municipal democracy is one of administration. Easily 90 
per cent of city government is administration. 

In passing, it may be of interest to know that the late Senator 
Boies Penrose believed in the city-manager idea, but he did not 
feel that Philadelphia was prepared for it. 

Opposition to the plan comes from numerous sources. There 
are two factors that are to be found in every community and may 
be considered as constants. First there is the group that opposes 
all change on the general, vague principle that whatever is, is best. 
Next are the active, practical politicians who oppose it mainly be- 
cause they do not like to change their machinery and because they - 
have an uncomfortable feeling that their chances of control will be 


seriously diminished. i 
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Then there are those who oppose it on principle. As a speaker 
in Cleveland (Bradley Hull, Esq.) said during a debate on the 
subject, 


You may recall the comment of one of America’s educators, at the time 
of the Peace Conference, that good Mr. Wilson had embarked for France upon 
the pious mission of exorcising the devils of the Twentieth Century with the 
holy water of the Eighteenth. The advocates of this plan go back to the Eight- 
eenth Century type of municipal government, to find a solution for the present- 
day administrative failure of our great American cities. 


What is it that the manager plan proposes to do? he asked. 
First, it undertakes to do away with inefficiency, waste, and graft in 
the handling of municipal affairs, substituting therefor a compe- 
tent, business administration. Secondly, it promises, through the 
factor of proportional representation, to give to the people a great- 
er measure of control over their common affairs. 

“My quarrel,” he said, 


is with a plan which would entrust to some body, other than the entire voting 
public, the selection of the city’s chief executive. Before discussing the appli- 
cation of the manager plan to great cities, it is proper to state and analyze the 
causal factors in the present break-down of our municipal sysiem. These 
causal factors are: First: There has been a lack of steadfast, keen and wise 
interest by the voters in their own affairs, which has enabled certain special in- 
terests unduly to control and direct the course of public business. Second: 
There has not been the right sort of leadership in our party organizations, 
which stand today for jobs, and not for a clean-cut cleavage in principles and 
programs. This lack of proper leadership can be directly traced to the indif- 
ference of the voters in selecting the precinct committeemen, who are the prime 
source of power- in political parties. While it is true that for the past eight 
years, Cleveland, theoretically, has held non-partisan elections the old party 
organizations, without changing their spots, have maintained their control of 
elections, down to the recent earthquake. Until the people realize that the 
pivot point, small and obscure though it be, is the precinct committeeman, 
who, with his fellow committeemen, chooses the executive committee of his 
party, there will continue to be no permanent and effective improvement in 
party leadership. 

Third: Many large American cities have ceased to be natural political 
units, by reason of a marked and growing drift, in recent years, to the suburbs, 
by an element that in the main, is marked by a high quality of intelligence, 
initiative and civic pride. The democratic theory of government presup- 
poses a natural political unity. Where all elements of society are represented, 
and where their conflicting Interests and opinions can exert their force, the 
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final judgment, in most cases, is substantially just and wise. But, when the 
electorate has been thus depleted by migration to the suburbs, and the political 
unity is rendered artificial, only a political Pollyanna will expect democratic 
institutions to function properly. Fourth: The influence of public-service util- 
ities have proven a fruitful source of corruption. Because these know that poli- 
ticians of the weak or venal type are the most complacent, these utility inter- 
ests,. and the respectable citizens behind them, have found it profitable to ally 
themselves with the worst element among our politicians. Politics makes 
strange bedfollows, and never more so than in this way. 


Does the city-manager plan offer a cure for these four causes 
of bad government? Mr. Hull asked. 
He declared: 


That the general public’s interest waxes and wanes as does the tide is some- 
thing inherent in our common human nature. The average man, neither zealot 
nor a fanatic, is stirred, at times, by a great emergency, to great and fine effort; 
but if the battle rage too long, if the conflict between special and public inter- 
est be prolonged over many years, the average man wearies of the struggle, and 
that is why there is seldom a complete people’s victory in any people’s fight. 
No manager plan, nor any mechanistic formula, can ever modify human nature, ° 
or hasten the slow:-process of evolution, with its antiphony of progress and re- 
action, recurring with the regularity of the seasons. Some one has said that a 
reformer should have the time sense of a geologist. 


Obviously, the city-manager plan cannot arrest or compensate 
for the drift of certain valuable elements in the electorate from the 
city to the suburbs. The only adequate remedy for that lies in an- 
nexation and the re-creation of a natural political unity. 

Lastly, this critic said: 

The plan offers no remedy for the consequences of holding up great gifts 
and awards for public utilities to struggle for. The only remedy for that is the 
municipal ownership and operation of public service utilities, thereby releasing 
some of our ablest minds from economic interests which transform good men 
into bad citizens. | 

‘Will the plan,” he asked, “‘make the machinery of city govern- 
ment more responsive to the will of the people?” It will not, he de- 
clared, l 
because it is fundamental and essentially aristocratic. The first public organi- 


zation in Cleveland to demand the adoption of the City Manager Plan, was the 
Cleveland Real-Estate Board, composed of men whose economic interests rest 
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in the private ownership of land, which is the most ancient and venerable basis 
of special privilege and aristocracy. The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce ap- 
pointed a committee of eighteen men to pass upon the desirability of the pro- 
whole historic trend of the United States has been a chronicle of the people’s 
posed amendment. Of the eighteen, fourteen went on record as iavoring the 
plan. The Cleveland Plain Dealer representing conservative thought, stated 
that it welcomed the principle of the Plan, but condemned proportional repre- 
sentation. 


In reply to the contention that “it is safe to say that councils 
will, on the whole, select better executives than the people can,” 
he replied: 

Oh, for the good old days of the Eighteenth Century and the holy water 
thereof. If Alexander Hamilton were alive today, he would be on the firing 
line, fighting for a plan which proposes to take out of the hands of the people, 
the right to choose their own executive, and to entrust it, in the name of effi- 
ciency, in the hands of a selected group, who could choose more wisely. The 
whole historic trend of the United States has been a chronicle of the people’s 
fight to escape from the fetters placed upon their free action, in the name of 
security and efficiency. Hamilton, when forced to forego his ideal—a constitu- 
tional monarch—provided for a national manager, known as the President of 
the United States, and hired by a deliberative body, known as the electoral 
college. Hamilton distrusted the people, and his distrust proved mutual. With- 
out any change in the constitution by amendment, but by the exercise of the 
people’s will, through their system of political parties, the electoral college be- 
came the vermiform appendix of our body politic, and it has survived until our 
time, with no positive effect on our elections, other than occasionally, to put 
in the White House a man who had not received a popular majority at the 
polls. Hamilton believed that the legislatures of the respective states could 
hire better representatives in the United States Senate, than could the voters 
of the respective states. The decision of the American people, living in those 
days, had a pragmatic basis—not one of theory, an a priori argument. And yet, 
in the face of more than a hundred years’ struggle, to put the power of choosing 
their executives into the hands of the people themselves, there comes this cross- 
current, this eddy in our political life, this City Manager Plan, which would 
sweep us back again to a system we have repudiated. 

It will be recognized that this is a thoughtful line of argument, 
based on belief in certain political principles and not growing out of 
mere prejudice or fear of personal results. Nevertheless in Great 
Britain, which is admittedly far more democratic in its government 
than the United States, the very procedure which Mr. Hull repudi- 
etes has worked most successfully. There only the policy-deter- 
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mining legislators are chosen by election of the people, and the ex- 
ecutives are chosen by the councils to carry out their policies; and 
even where the merit system does not prevail, partisan politics play 
but a small part. Moreover, American experience with the city- 
manager plan, now a very considerable one, covering many va- 
ried conditions and situations, shows that the plan is American, 
democratic and on the whole effective. Where the city manager has 
proved autocratic he has almost invariably been promptly deposed 
even when he was giving good results. . 

Some idea of how the professional city manager is coming into 
his own may be gathered from an examination of the Official Direc- 
tory published by the City Managers Association and edited by its 
efficient secretary, John G. Stutz. This reveals that one city has 
had its city manager eleven years; that eleven cities have had the 
same city manager for ten years; that four cities have had theirs 
for nine years; ten for eight years; five for seven years; eleven for 
five years, fourteen for four years; ten for three years, eighteen for 
one year. In all of these cities, in other words, they have had the 
same city manager since the inauguration of the plan. 

Two cities have had only two city managers each in fifteen 
years; four but two each in thirteen years; five but two each in 
twelve years; one, but two each in eleven years; four but two each 
in ten years; five but two each in nine years; nine but two each in 
eight years; fifteen but two each in seven vears; nineteen but two 
each in six years. 

Another evidence of the professionalizing of the city manager- 
ship (and that is one of its significant and hopeful developments) 
is to be found in the steady and substantial increases in the rates of 
compensation paid managers. As Rolland S. Wallis points out in 
the Professional Engineer (for July, 1925), from the very first 
competition between commercial and municipal interests devel- 
oped a competition which set up higher standards of compensation 
for city managers than usually prevailed in governmental service; 
and he shows by sundry diagrams reproduced from the National 
Municipal Review how constant this increase has been. - 

Some idea of the salaries paid may be gathered from the fol- 
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lowing list. The population of each is given to afford a sidelight on 
the significance of the salary: 


City 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Stockton, Calif, 


Sacramento, Calif. . 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Norfolk, Va. . 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Salary 


. $25,000 
20,000 ` 


15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
12,090 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 


Population of City 
769,841 
40,206 
65,908 
106,482 
77,818 
159,080 
45,354 
20,053 
31,012 
56,036 


Still another illustration of the development of the city manag- 
arship as 2 profession is to be found in the tendency to call success- 
“ul city managers to higher posts of duty. Perhaps the most strik- 
img case is that of O. E. Carr, now city manager of Forth Worth, 
Texas. Here is his record. 


Year 
IQI4~16 . 
1916-18 . 
1918-20 . 
1QZ0-25 . 


1925 


City 


. Cadillac, Mich. 

. Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
. Springfield, Ohio 

. Dubuque, Iowa 


Increased to 


. Fort Worth, Texas . 


Increased to 


Salary 

. $ 3,600 
5,000 
6,000 
8,400 
10,000 
13,500 
15,000 


NOTE ON THE CHANGES OF RESIDENCE OF FAMILIES 
OF AMERICAN BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN 


ARYNESS JOY 
Mount Holyoke College 


ABSTRACT 


A study of the mobility of 937 business and professional men’s families whose 
daughters are undergraduates in Mount Holyoke College indicates that only three- 
fifths have ever moved from the place of first settlement after marriage. This prob- 
ably understates the mobility of the business and professional group as a whole, 
because it represents the more settled native-born population of New England and 
the Middle Atlantic states, and includes only men with children now of college see 
For those who have changed their residences since marriage, mobility is analyzed 
with respect to three factors. Occupation of the head of the family. —The mobility 
of professional men is greater than that of either manufacturers or those engaged in 
trade. Reasons for moving -—Business or professional advancement is the principal 
reason for change of residence in 70 per cent of the cases. Character of dwellings oc- 
cupied.—A distinct movement toward home ownership, as opposed to the occupancy 
of rented houses or apartments, appears in the history of these families in the last 
fifteen years. Their migrations indicate a movement toward cities of moderate size, 
and away from very large cities and rural districts. 


The impression prevails that American civilization does not 
strike deep roots into the soil. The European contrasts the tenacity 
with which he clings to the locality of his up-bringing with the 
light-hearted way in which the American, after a short sojourn in 
one place, moves on, as if led by a veritable Wanderlust. 

In the conquest of a new country a continuous movement 
toward the frontier is to be expected. Thus the center of popula- 
tion moved from the vicinity of Baltimore in 1790 to western Indi- 
ana in 1920. It continued its westward advance even after the free 
lands of the frontier had disappeared. Perhaps something of the 
pioneer remains in the venturesomeness of the family which moves, 
not in a covered wagon, but in a Pullman, or in an automobile load- 
ed with household goods. 

An equally marked movement of population has been from the 
country to the city. The decennial census, decade by decade, has 
shown in the United States, as in other industrial countries, a more 
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rapid growth of the urban than of the rural population. Immigra- 
tion has been an important factor in this urban growth, especially 
in the cities of the Atlantic seaboard, but city dwellers have also 
been recruited in large numbers from the rural population. This is 
especially true in the middle western and southern states.* 

The studies of internal migration dealing with these two mass 
movements of the population have not penetrated very far into the 
causes of shifting and of the rate of movement of different social 
and economic groups. The best studies are concerned almost ex- 
clusively with the migration of the lower income groups. The 
routes of migratory agricultural workers and “gasoline gypsy” 
families are among those which have claimed the attention of econ- 
omists and sociologists.* 

If we are to account for the whole phenomenon of internal! mi- 
gration, the movement of the “middle class” also demands atten- 
tion. In what measure do business and professional men’s families 
contribute to the shifting of the population? Do they move only in . 
response to the lure of business opportunity, or are they attracted 
equally by the opportunity for better education for their children, 
or by an environment more favorable for health? Are they, too, 
becoming apartment dwellers or do they cling to the tradition of 
owning their own houses? 

In an‘attempt to answer these questions a study of the mo- 
bility of 937 families whose daughters are undergraduates in Mount 
Holyoke College was made in November, 1926, by the class in sta- 
tistics in the department of economics and sociology. Only 60 per 
cent of these families had ever moved from the place of first settle- 
ment since the marriage of the parents. They had lived in a total 
of 2,007 residences in various localities, both at home and abroad. 
Over half of these residences were occupied for a period of less 
than five years. Since changes of residence within the corporate 
limits of a city, or within the town or county for those living in 

*See Carle C. Zimmerman, “The Migration to Towns and Cities,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXX, No. 3 (November, 1926). 


* For a recent discussion, see Louise F. Shields, “Migratory Workers in Agricul- 
ture,” and Adaline Buffington, “Automobile Migrants,” in Proceedings National Con- 
ference of Social Work, 1925, pp. 347-53 and 258-64. 
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rural districts, were not counted as moves, a still greater number of 
houses were really occupied. 

The study probably understates the mobility of the business 
and professional class as a whole, since it excludes two groups in 
which moves are probably more frequent, owing to fewer home 
ties; unmarried persons and families whose children are above or 
below college age. The majority of the parents in the families 
studied had been married between twenty and twenty-five years. 
The northeastern states were most fully represented in the study. 
More than four-fifths of the families lived in New England, New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. It is possible that changes of 
residence are more frequent among people of the same age and oc- 
cupational group in the Middle West and Far West, 


OCCUPATION OF THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY 


The fact that 40 per cent of the families studied had never 
moved from the town in which the parents first settled after mar- 
riage seems to contradict the current opinion regarding the migra- 
tory habits of Americans in general. An explanation may lie in the 
occupations of the members-of this particular group. While only a 
small fraction (3.4 per cent) of the male population of the United 
States were engaged in professional service in the census year 


1920, nearly a third of the heads of families of Mount Holyoke un- 
. dergraduates were reported as professional men or women. More 


than a quarter (28 per cent) of those studied were engaged in 
trade, chiefly as merchants, bankers, and real estate agents, and 
about a fifth (21 per cent) were connected with manufacturing, in 
the main as officials and salaried managers (see Table I). The na- 
ture of their occupations implies a more settled mode of life than 
may be the case with wage earners. | 

A higher proportion of professional men (68.6 per cent) moved 
from place to place than was the case in either of the other large: 
occupational groups. They moved on the average more than three 
times during the whole of married life. The families of manufac- 
turers changed their residences on the average nearly two and a 
half times. Those engaged in trade were next in order. The profes- 


E sions of mechanical engineering, teaching; and the ministry showed 
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marked mobility. An extreme case was that of a civil engineer’s 
family which, during twenty-one years, had lived in fourteen cities 
from Oregon to South Carolina, in hotels, apartments, rented 
houses, and, for a brief period at the outset of the father’s career, 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF MOVES AND OCCUPATION OF HEAD oF FAMILY 


FaMILres 















OCCUPATION tN Occu- 
PaTION* 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 
DOW errre hiawad gro 364 40.0 
Professional. ........... 287 are 31.4 
Clergymen........... 47 4 3.8 
Physicians ........... 50 32 2.0 
Educators. ........... 67 9 2:7 
Lawyels.........0005- 5I 24 2.5 
M ICS E E EE 18 4 5.0 
Olier ii sien et tesi 17 II5 3.1 
DINGO RE EA 263 123 46.8 321 2.3 
Merchants........... 35 109 2.5 
Bankers and officials 45 30 28 1.9 
Real estate men....... 20 12 18 2:2 
Insurance agents...... 17 4 23 1.8 
Managers..........-.- 46 15 54 L7 
Olhe ein ccest ces rakke 34 7 78 2.9 
Not specified......... S eee II 3-7 
Manufacturing... . 202 82 40.6 283 2.4 
Manufacturers........ 76 35 93 23 
Managers. ........... 58 22 80 2.5 
Mechanics........... 33 70 2.0 
Other. tortaceeucees 35 16 31 1.6 
Agriculture. ............ 36 20 55.6 44.4 32 | 2.0 
Clerical 6 sas. 82a se tewne 36 16 44.4 55.6 44 2.2 
Public service........... 12 4 33.3 66.7 20 2.5 
Transportation.......... rs 5 33-3 66.7 38 3.8 
Mineral extraction. 6 3 50.0 50.0 7 2.3 
Domestic service........ 8 2 25.0 75.0 19 3.2 
No occupation.......... 45 19 42.2 57.8 67 2.6 


* Exclealve cf 27 heads of families for whom no occupation was reported. 


in its own home. Only four of the forty-seven clergymen remained 
in one location, while the other forty-three moved on an average of 
nearly four times. Medicine appeared to be the most settled of the 
professions, with law as a close second. About half of the fifty-one 
lawyers had lived in one city since marriage. 
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Nearly all of the business groups showed greater stability of 
residence thah the professionals. Less than half of the merchants 
(the largest group engaged in trade) had ever moved, and only 
slightly more than half of the owners and managers of factories. 
Only 31 per cent of the professional group remained in one city, as 
compared with 40 per cent of those engaged in manufacturing and 
47 per cent of those in trade. 


REASONS FOR MOVING 


An indication of the importance of business in American life 
is found in the fact that business or professional advancement was 
given as an explanation of the majority (over 70 per cent) of the 
_ moves made. This factor appeared with little difference in empha- 
sis in all occupational gtoups, with the exception of clergymen, al- 
most all of whose changes of residence were for professional rea- 
sons. The families of lawyers and educators attributed more im- 
portance than any other professional groups to a desire to improve 
social conditions, or to regain health, or to better educational op- 
portunities. Real estate men, although represented by only eight- 
een persons, confirmed the impression that in a business in which 
_ situation is of such importance, most changes of residence are for 
business reasons. 

It is, of course, true that a combination of motives usually ex- . 
plains every action. In many cases it was difficult to say which of 
several considerations determined a particular move, but the out- 
. standing importance of the business reason remains clear. 


THE CHARACTER OF DWELLINGS OCCUPIED 


As one watches the mushroom growth of apartments in large 
cities, it seems that Americans must be deserting single houses, to 
become a nation of apartment dwellers. But the group of profes- 
sional and business people whose daughters attend Mount Holyoke 
College represented the opposite tendency. Among the 562 families 
who have changed their résidences since marriage, a much higher 
proportion live in their own houses today than fifteen years ago 
(see Table II). The number living in owned houses had increased 

from 316 in Ig11 to 402 in 1926. In the group which had never 
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moved the overwhelming majority (324 out of 375) were living in 
their own homes. Rented houses appeared more frequently than 
apartments. Nearly a fifth of the families who migrated and less 
than one-tenth of those who did not move occupied rented houses. 
Only 71 families of the whole number lived in apartments in 1926, 
and in the migrating group the number had fallen from 62 in-1911 
to 50 in 1926. No one of the 937 families claimed a hotel as a per- 
manent residence 1 In 1926. 
TABLE I 
CHARACTER OF DWELLINGS IN 1926 AND IQII 





* Exclusive of five dwellings, the character of which was not reported for 1911 and 1926, and of one 
hotel residence in rg11. 


This apparent contradiction of a modern tendency points to the 
conclusion that owning one’s own home was the aim, if not the con- 
sistent practice, of business and professional men. This may be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that in the fifteen years in which their 
children were growing, more space was required than that often pro- 
vided by a too compact apartment. This ambition to own homes 
was achieved in spite of the fact that the whole group was predom- 
inantly urban. Approximately 48 per cent of the population of the 
United States lived in communities of less than 2,500 as reported 
in the Census of 1920, whereas 17 per cent of the group studied 
lived in places of this size. Fifteen years ago a larger proportion 
lived in these small communities, as in the case of the population 
as a whole. In the same period, a drift away from the largest cities 
has gone on within the group. The smaller cities, from 2,500 to 
5,000 inhabitants, have gained at the expense of their very small 
and very large neighbors. 

The movement out of the great cities is in part an explanation 
of increased home ownership and may be, in its turn, an explana- 
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tion of the population movement. Greater difficulty in buying 
single houses in larger cities is apparent in the fact that as the size 
of the city increased above 50,000, there was an almost continuous 
decrease in the proportion living in owned houses (see Table IIT). 
This has interfered less with the home-owning ambitions of those 
families which have always lived in the large cities than with those 


TABLE HI 
CHARACTER OF DWELLINGS AND SIZE oF QTY, 1926 


POPULATION 


tarto een eae eae 


Aa aa a bake es EE 





* Exclusive of five families for which the character of dwelling was not in rọxrr and 1926; and 
one residence in a hotel in rorr. mapa Ena 222i 


which have moved. In New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia about 
_ three-fourths of the first group own their houses, as compared to 
two-fifths of the latter. In these cities apartments are more. popu- 
lar among the families in the migrating group than rented houses, 
and almost as popular as owned houses. 

Length of residence in any particular locality is another factor 
in determining the character of dwellings. In general, it was true 
that as the length of residence increased the proportion of families 
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living in their own homes increased. In all cases of more than ten 
years’ residence in one community, there were more than three 
-imes as many owned houses as apartments, hotels, and. rented 
Aouses. In contrast, over half of the residences of less than five 
‘years’ duration were in rented houses. Hotels appeared infrequent- 
ty, and then only as a temporary resort of the more rapidly moving 
families. 
SUMMARY 


Some modification of the impression that extreme mobility is 
characteristic of all American families must be made in view of the 
relative stability of this particular group of families of business 
and professional men. Two-fifths had never experienced that sharp 
Ereak in social ties which comes with the move to a new home. In 
tae moves of the migrating group business considerations were the 
[vimary motive. More lived in cities of moderate size in 1926 than 
was the case fifteen years previous and a higher percentage were 
urban dwellers. The extent to which the migration which has been 
described is to be attributed to occupational interests and the ex- 
tent to which it is part of the more settled life of the American-born 
residents of New England and the Middle Atlantic states cannot 
b2 determined until similar studies of other localities have been 
made. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 





Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ctety—F or the first time since 1915 all the large social science associa- 
tions—the American Economic Association, the American Historical As- 
sociation, the American Political Science Association, the American 
Sociological Society, and the American Statistical Association—held their 
meetings together in Washington, December 27-30. Meeting with these 
older organizations were eleven related societies like the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, the American Farm Economic Association, 
the National Community Center Association, the National Society for 
the Study of Educational Sociology, and the Agricultural History Society. 
It is reported that the joint registration of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, the American Statistical Association, the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, the American Farm Economic Association, and 
three smaller professional economic groups, was nearly one thousand, 
while the registration of the American Sociological Society was the largest 
in its history, reaching five hundred and forty-two, of whom four hundred 
and sixteen came from outside the city of Washington. 

The program of the main meetings was organized around the central 
topic, “The Relation of the Individual to the Group,” with the climax of 
interest reached at the joint session of the American Sociological Society 
with the National Community Center Association, Wednesday evening, 
with the recently appointed president Dr. Cloyd H. Marvin, of George 
Washington University, presiding. The presidential address of Dr. Wil- 
liam I. Thomas, “The Behavior Pattern and the Situation,” was a de- 
scription of the situational procedure as now employed in the fields of 
child study, psychology, psychiatry, delinquency, education, and mass- 
psychology, with a statement of the types of problems which it is desir- 
able for sociologists to study through the situational approach. In his 
presidential address, “The Place of the Community in Sociological Stud- 
ies,” Dr. Arthur E. Wood described three methods of community study: 
the survey, descriptive inquiries, and ideological stuies, each of which is 
concerned with a different aspect of community life. 
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In the meeting of the Division on Social Biology, C. M. Child, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, stated that to the biologist the foundations of social 
integration seemed to lie in the ability of living protoplasms to react to 
their environment, to transmit the effects of such reaction, and to keep 
some record of past reactions which influence the character of later be- 
havior. Frank H. Hankins found the dynamic factors in personality de- 
velopment in the internal energies, predispositions, and response tend- 
encies rather than in the social milieu. E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa, 
held that because various mixed-blood groups perform a characteristic 
function in group life, they develop characteristic personality traits and 
approximate definite personality types. 

The opening paper in the Division on Social Psychology was given by 
Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University, on the relation of the farmer to 
sural and urban groups. L. L. Bernard, Tulane University, defining 
magic as the attempt of one person to impose his will directly upon the 
will of another person or object, analyzed the steps in the process by 
which a naturalistic explanation of control is gradually superseding the 
theory of magic. L. K. Frank’s paper was an exposition of the theory 
that social life is a product of learning to manage the visceral tensions in 
accordance with the requirements and usages of the family and of the - 
social group. Floyd H. Allport, Syracuse University, maintained that the 
concepts “group” and “institution” are probably on the whole incom- 
patible with a natural science approach to social phenomena, if they are 
taken as denoting objects to be studied. 

The first paper in the Division on Human Ecology, by Robert E. 
Park, defined “the marginal man” as one who lives his life in two dis- 
tinctly cultural and racial groups, and who tends, like the Jew and the 
Mulatto, to become an intermediary between, and an interpreter of, the 
different cultural groups in which he lives. Everett C. Hughes, McGill 
University, indicated how the person finds a “‘life-organization,” social 
objects and attitudes, and definitions of his wishes, in the occupational 
group. The paper by Norman S. Hayner, University of Washington, 
gave statistics of hotel population, described the characteristics of hotel 
lifs, and analyzed the types of personality in the hotel environment. 

In the Division on Social Institutions, Charles H. Cooley pointed out 
that sociology aims to see and record human life as an actual dramatic 
aczivity. The case study may be applied in his judgment not only to in- 
dividuals and families but to institutions, provided their life-histories are 
accessible and they are not too large to be treated in a direct and total 
fashion. Ernest W. Burgess presented a life-history to indicate the pres- 
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ent réle of the family as an agency for the transmission of cultural 
heritages and for the development of the personality of its members. Ells- 
worth Faris stated that the sect affords unusual material, not as yet ade- 
quately utilized, for the study of social psychology. Systematic students 
of political life, according to Harold D. Lasswell, have defined the polit- 
ical types of the agitator and the responsible leader, whose functions in 
the agitational and executory phases of social movements are comple- 
mentary. 

In the Division on Methods of Research the following projects were 
presented: “Causal Relations in Delinquency Research,” by John A. 
Slawson; “Correlation of the Rate of Juvenile Delinquency with Certain 
Indices of Community Organization,” by Clifford R. Shaw; “Time Series 
of Political Data,” by Stuart A. Rice and Willard Waller; “An Attitude 
on Attitude Research,” by Read Bain; and “A Sociological Research 
Clinic,” by Walter C. Reckless. The following research projects were re- 
ported upon in the Division on Social Research: “Taboos of the Saxons 
in Transylvania,” by R. M. Binder; “The Réle of Religion in the Dis- 
sociated Family,” by Niles Carpenter; “A Co-operative Study of the 
Northwest Central Region of the United States,” by F. S. Chapin; 
“Trends of Expenditures of Family Welfare Agencies,” by Neva Dear- 
dorff; “Application of the Statistical Method to the Study of Wealth and 
Welfare of Farm Families,” by J. A. Dickey; “Special Interest Groups in 
Rural Society,” by J. H. Kolb; “Application of the Case-History Method 
to the Study of the Wealth and Welfare of Farm Families,” by George H. 
von Tungeln; and “Principles of Expenditure of Farm Income,” by C. C. 
Zimmerman. Based on these reports of projects, three round-table ses- 
sions were held: one on the technique of the statistical analysis of so- 
ciological problems in charge of Ralph G. Hurlin; the second on the tech- 
nique of social surveys, with Robert E. Park in charge; and the third, 
conducted by S. A. Queen, on the technique of the case method. 

At the annual dinner of the Society on Thursday night, President 
Thomas presided. While the addresses were made “in lighter vein,” the 
substance rather than the form of research was urged by Charles H. 
Cooley; a comparison between European and American social science 
conventions was given by William F. Ogburn; an argument for the study 
of forms of dictatorship and the réle of national foundations in the United 
States was put by Edward T. Devine; the historical basis for the study 
of the modern family was stressed by Arthur J. Todd; a long-range view 
of human progress was advocated by John M. Gillette; and the impor- 
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tance of the development of educational sociology was emphasized by 
Elisworth Faris. 

The following are the officers of the Society for 1928: president, John 
M. Gillette, University of North Dakota; first vice-president, Frank H. 
Hankins; second vice-president, Luther L. Bernard; secretary-treasurer, 
Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago; members of the Executive 
Committee, Elsworth Faris, University of Chicago; Herbert A. Miller, 
Ohio State University; Stuart A. Queen, University of Kansas; E. H. 
Sutherland, University of Minnesota; Mrs. W. F. Dummer, Chicago; 
and Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University. 


Section on Rural Sociology.—The rural sociologists who constitute 
the oldest section in the American Sociological Society held three separate 
meetings and one joint session with the American Farm Economic Asso- 
ciation. At its first meeting Wednesday morning Charles J. Galpin spoke 
on “New Forces in Research” as an introduction to a report by John H. — 
Kolb on a survey of rural research for the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. The report of the subcommittee on population was then made by 
Bruce L. Melvin. The luncheon session the same day was devoted to the 
teaching of rural sociology with a report on the status of rural sociology 
in colleges and universities by C. R. Hoffer and an analysis of the con- 
tent of textbooks in rural sociology by C. C. Zimmerman, The Thursday 
morning meeting centered about rural extension work with a report on its 
present status by W. H. Stacy and its present and future needs by H. C. 
Ramsower. The joint luncheon session of rural sociologists and econo- 
mists attracted an attendance of about two hundred to hear the address 
of O. E. Baker on “Population, Food Supply and American Agriculture.” 
The program section of the Section on Rural Sociology for 1928 is made 
up of Eben Mumford (chairman), W. A. Anderson, and J. O. Rankin. 


The National Community Center Association—Meeting in joint 
session with the Section on the Community of the American Sociological 
Society, the National Community Center Association held four sessions 
in addition to a joint session with the Section on Saciology and Religion 
and the joint session for presidential addresses with the American So- 
ciological Society. 

In a luncheon meeting on Tuesday, Nels Anderson described the 
slum as a natural incident of the rapid growth of American cities; W. W. 
Whitehouse outlined the principles of community organization; and 
W. S. Bittner analyzed the relation of the local community to the prin- 
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cipal factors of public opinion. In a dinner meeting the same day on 
“Rural-Urban Relations” E. C. Lindeman discussed the impact of ur- 
banism on rural areas and the rise of the new rural community; B. Y. 
Landis presented a case of rural-urban conflict; and Nat T. Frame stated 
his findings from the use of a community scorecard, covering a trade cen- 
ter and surrounding neighborhoods. Wednesday morning concrete at- 
tempts at the analysis of urban-community organization were made 
through the discussion of a seminar study of the social significance of the 
Citizens Association in Washington, D.C., by Edward T. Devine and 
Louis Brownlow; of New York schools as meeting places by Clarence A. 
Perry; and of the Cleveland experiment in community organization for 
adult education by Clarence O. Senior. The community aspects of rural 
libraries, the place of the rural community center on the changing Mon- 
tana frontier, and the rôle of special interest groups in rural society were 
presented by W. C. Nason, J. W. Barger, and J. H. Kolb, respectively. 


Section on Educational Soctology.—The National Society for the 
Study of Educational Sociology, of which Ross L. Finney, University of 
Minnesota, is president, had two sessions with the Section on Educational 
Sociology of the American Sociological Society. Papers were read Thurs- 
day morning by Robert C. Angell on science, sociology, and education; 
by Ross L. Finney on trends toward an agreement as to the content of 
educational sociology; and by C. D. Champlin on the literature of edu- 
cational sociology. The luncheon meeting was devoted to reports by A. O. 
Bowden, Nathan Miller, and O. M. Mehus of studies now being made in 
this field. 


Section on the Family.—The Section on the Family, of which Ernest 
R. Groves, University of North Carolina, is chairman, had three meet- 
ings. A luncheon meeting on Tuesday was given over to a discussion of 
the influence of the nursery school on family life. Edna N. White pre- 
sented the urban and Mary Schofield the rural situation. Wednesday 
morning the economic aspects of family life were emphasized by Ben- 
` jamin R. Andrews while Lorine Pruette pictured the life of the family as 
mirrored in modern literature. Thursday morning, L. G. Brown pre- 
sented a case study to indicate the development of diverse patterns of be- 
havior among children in the same family, and E. T. Krueger analyzed a 
case of marriage incompatibility and its treatment. 


Section on the Sociology of Religion——Four meetings were held by 
this section interested in the application of sociology to the problems of 
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religion. Edgar L. Heermance at the first session led the discussion of the 
contribution of the church to business ethics. At the second session Dr. 
Louis Hill, superintendent of the Worcester State Hospital, reported, 
from the standpoint of the psychiatrist, upon the experiment in a clinical 
year for theological students. The third session had as its central topic 
the relation of research and promotion, with papers by B. Warren Brown 
and A. L. Swift. The final session was a symposium on the social training 
of ministers and religious workers conducted under the leadership of 
Jerome Devis. Arthur E. Holt, the chairman of the section for 1927, Is 
succeeded for 1928 by F. Ernest Johnson, of the Federal Council of 
Churches, 


Section on Sociology and Social Work.—Although the youngest sec- 
zion in the Society, the group of those interested in the interrelations of 
sociology and social work held three sessions. The plan of each meeting 
provided for one main paper, for three or four prepared discussions, and 
zor discussion from the floor. The three papers thus presented were 
“What Social Case Records Should Contain to Be Useful for Sociological 
Interpretation,” by E. W. Burgess; “Some Sociological Suggestions for 
fhe Treatment of Family Discord by Social Workers,” by Ernest R. 
Groves; and “Social Interaction in the Interview,” by Stuart A. Queen. 
Because of the success of these meetings the section is continued with 
M. J. Karpf reappointed as chairman for 1928. 


Social Science Research Council.—At the Hanover Conference this 
autumn the officers who guided the Council during its first four years 
asked to be relieved. The outgoing officers are Charles E. Merriam, chair- 
man; Wesley C. Mitchell, vice-chairman; Horace Secrist, secretary; Ed- 
mund E. Day, treasurer. Their successors are Wesley C. Mitchell, chair- 
man; Arthur M. Scalesinger, vice-chairman; Robert T. Crane, secretary; 
aad Robert S. Woodworth, treesurer. Dr. Harold G. Moulton, director of 
the Institute of Economics in Washington, succeeds President Arnold 
Bennett Hall, of the University of Oregon, as chairman of the important 
Committee on Prob-ems and Policy. 

The total amount expended by the Social Science Research Council 
fcr the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1927, was $160,277.24. Of this 
sim, $8,003.34 was disbursed for general administration, a total of $55,- 
922.32 for research fellowships in the social sciences, and the remainder 
for research projects, the Hancver Conference, and committee expenses. 
Tae Council faces the current year with a proposed budget for work thus 
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far approved of $476,185. This budget includes only those undertakings 
which the Council has had reason to expect that it would be able to 
finance, The funds in hand or pledged for the current fiscal year total 
$454,166.96. 

Research projects approved at the meeting in Hanover in September 
call for expenditures aggregating $344,435 over a period of four years. 
Of this total, it is hoped that $224,000 will be contributed by institutions 
or agencies co-operating with the Council in certain of the proposed in- 
vestigations. For the current year, the Council made tentative appropria- 
tions for new research projects totaling $192,935; but work cannot begin 
at once in all cases, so that the expenditures will be somewhat smaller 
than the appropriations. A contribution of $150,000 per annum for a pe- 
riod of five years toward the cost of the project program has been assured. 
Plans for-further investigations are in process of formulation, some of 
which in all likelihood will be approved later in the year. The future 
financial needs of the Council for research work are not adequately pro- 
vided for. ' 

A grant of $500,000 available over a period of ten years has been 
made to the Council for establishing a Journal of Social Science Abstracts. 
Not more than $65,000 of this sum can be used in any one year. It is 
anticipated that receipts from subscriptions will be substantial from the 
start, and that before the expiration of the guaranty period the Journal 
will have become mainly, if not wholly, self-sustaining. Hence the sums 
available from the grant to meet deficits are reduced in the later years. 

Research fellowships are provided ‘for to the extent of $66,300 by 
funds granted last spring. The Hanover Conference is to continue in 
1928, and $15,000 has been secured for this purpose. Grants for the sci- 
entific and administrative work of the Council have been received from 
the Carnegie Corporation, the Laura Spelman nocnern Memorial, and 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Executive offices of the Social Science Research Council were opened 
this fall on the twentieth floor of 50 East Forty-second Street, New York 
City, at the corner of Forty-second Street and Madison Avenue. About 
May 1, 1929, when the New York Central Building, immediately north 
of the Grand Central Terminal, will be completed, the Council will move 
. to new space on the twenty-seventh floor of the tower. In both the pres- - 
ent and the future quarters comfortable rooms are provided for meetings 
of committees of the Council and of the seven professional societies from 
which its membership is drawn. 
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To give a clear view of the Council’s work and plans, a tabular sum- 
mary of the undertakings may be added: 


Researches authorized prior to June 30, 1927: 
World Migrations since about 1800 
Migration and the Mechanization of Industry 
Changes in Physical Output per Man-Hour in American Industries since 

1900 

Antecedents of Mexican Immigration into the United States 
Mexican Labor Problems in Western States 
Internal Migrations of American Negroes 
Rise and Decline of Swedish Immigration into the United States 
Critical Survey of Statistics Relating to the American Labor Market 
Bibliography of Research Material on Crime and Criminal Justice 
Survey of Actual and Possible Research into Industrial Relations 
Survey of Social and Economic Research i in Agriculture 
Preliminary Study of Pioneer Belts of the World 


Researches authorized at the Hanover Conference, August and September, 

19a7: 

Statistical Inquiry into the Extent to Which the Business Activities of the 
Country Are Carried On by Corporations 

_ Study of the Trends of Recent Corporate Development 

Study of Existing Corporation Laws 

Selection and Editing of the Papers of the Late Thomas Mott Osborne 

Methods and Results of the Cincinnati Court of Domestic Relations and 
Juvenile Court 

Study of Penal Farm Colonies in the Orient 

Grants-in-aid: 
Iron Industry of Virginia before 1865 
Letters and Private Papers cf Lord Gage 
Henry Elsing’s Notes on the Debate in the House of Lords in 1628 

An International Study of Wage Data 

Study of the Administration of Labor Laws in the United States 

Study of Fluctuations of Output among Workers 

Study of the Interview 

Study of the Trend of Consumption of Agricultural Production in Eastern 
Asia ‘ 

Study of the Trend of Pacific Agriculture from Subsistence Farming to Cash 
Crop Farming 

Survey of Research Completed and Proposed on Interracial Relations 

Study of Negro Culture on St. Helena Island, S.C. 

Study of the Negro in Skilled Occupations 
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Project for Discovering Dependable Methods for the Study of Interracial 
Attitudes , 
Study of the Pioneer Areas of Canada and of the Northern Great Plains 


Other Activities of the Council: 
Case Book on Methods in the Social Sciences 
Research Fellowships 
Journal of Social Science Abstracts 
Extension of Science Service to the Social Field 


The third annual report of the Social Science Research Council may 
be secured by writing to the Chairman, 50 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


Journal of Social Science Abstracis—-A grant just received from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial enables the Social Science Research 
Council to proceed at once with its carefully matured plan for establish- 
ing a Journal of Soctal Sctence Abstracts. 

This Journal is designed to provide scholars in history, economics, 
political science, sociology, statistics, cultural anthropology, and human 
geography with citations and systematic abstracts of all significant pub- 
lications, whether factual studies or contributicns to theory, written in 
any language, which are of interest to the social sciences. It is hoped that _ 
in the course of time this Journal may perform for the social sciences the 
same sort of fundamental service in the promotion of research that Bio- 
logical Abstracts performs for biological sciences and Chemical Abstracts 
for chemical sciences. The Journal will be issued monthly and printed in 
English. The value of the contents, rather than the form of the publica- 
tion (whether book, book review, article, report, pamphlet, or what-not), 
will in general be the criterion for inclusion. It is estimated that at the 
outset at least ten thousand abstracts a year will be made. Adequate 
cross-referencing and indexing will be provided. Since the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations has just authorized the 
establishment of an international abstracting service in the social sci- 
ences, the Journal will co-operate in this international plan. 

The estimated cost of the Journal is $65,000 per annum, The grant 
made by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial consists of a guaranty 
fund of $500,000 available over a period oi ten years. Not more than 
$65,000 can be drawn in any one year. In the later years the maximum 
drafts are substantially reduced. This generous provision justifies the So- 
cial Science Research Council in starting the Journal, although the esti- 
mated cost for ten years is $650,o00—not $500,000. It is believed that 
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students of the social sciences will give their support to the Journal 
promptly by becoming subscribers. Indeed, it is hoped that the Journal 
will become largely, if not wholly, self-sustaining before the guaranty 
expires. 

To perfect plans for the Journal, the Executive Committee of the 
Council has appointed the following Committee on Organization of the 
Journal of Social Science Abstracts: chairman, representing sociology, 
' F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota; representing economics, 
Davis R. Dewey, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; representing 
history, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia University; representing political 
science, Frederick A. Ogg, University of Wisconsin; representing cultural 
anthropology, Clark Wissler, American Museum of Natural History; 
representing human geography, Isaiah Bowman, American Geographic 
Society. Among the duties of this Committee are the following: (1) to 
choose the salaried editor of the Journal and his chief assistant; (2) to 
secure advisory editors to represent the several sciences which the Journal 
will serve: (3) to prepare a plan for classifying abstracts; (4) to consider 
what the subscription charge for the Journal should be; (5) to report to 
the Executive Committee of the Social Science Research Council an oper- 
ating plar for conducting the enterprise. 


Sociology in England.—The Annual Regional Conference of the Lon- 
don Sociological Society was held in October, at the rooms of the Royal 
Society of Arts. Sir Francis Ogilvie, Professor H. A. Millis, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Professor T. Percy Nunn presided at successive 
stages of the proceedings. Mr. Alexander Farquharson urged that the 
study of social areas was fundamental in social surveys and had a bearing 
on many practical problems, such as the administrative relations of town 
and country. A paper on the survey of Chicago, written by Miss Vivien 
M. Palmer, of the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago, 
was read by Mrs. Ormsby, of the London School of Economics. From the 
studies now carried on, it was possible to develop generalizations as to 
the growth, present makeup, and tendencies within the city. 

In the library of the Society of Arts the annual exhibition of regional 
and civic surveys included the most recent examples of regional surveys, 
maps, dizgrams, illustrations, and studies prepared at Leplay House. 

The London Sociological Society also held during the autumn a series 
of addresses on “The Sociological Approach to Religion.” Among the 
subjects presented were: “The War against Religion,” by Sir Francis 
Younghusband; “Civic Design as a Sacred Art,” by Mr. A. Farquharson; 
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“Health and Holiness,” by Dr. C. W. Saleeby; and “Purpose of Liturgy, 
Being a Study of Ritual, Its Meaning and Values,” by Mr. Victor B. 
Branford. 


Sociology in France.—Professor Charles A. Ellwood, who is in Eu- 
rope on leave of absence from the University of Missouri, lectured before 
the University of Montpellier, on “Recent Developments in Sociology in 
the United States.” In his prefatory remarks he urged the establishment 
of a chair of sociology in the University of Montpellier in honor of Au- 
guste Comte. 


Notgemeinschaft der deutschen Wissenscha ft —~The Emergency As- | 
sociation for German Science was founded during the period of inflation 
in 1921. Its members are universities; collegiate institutions, except col- 
leges of commerce; academies of science; and certain other scientific as- 
sociations. Every year there is a general meeting for discussion of general 
policy for the next year. The purpose of the association is to promote re- 
search. There are more than four hundred fellows. Last year there were 
three hundred men who had received assistance for scientific research. 
Of these, twenty were research assistantships in economics and sociology. 
Three million dollars a year has been set aside for constructive research 
in the natural sciences, 


Rural sociology in universities and colleges—-A new directory of 
teachers giving courses in rural sociology and rural life, as of October 1, 
1927, shows approximately 6co teachers giving courses in 550 colleges - 
' and universities, including normal schools and theological seminaries. A 
survey of the number of courses taught and the number of students en- 
rolled in these courses is being made by C. R. Hoffer, of the Michigan 
State College, in co-operation with the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life. Tentative results of this study were presented at the meeting 
of the American Sociological Society, held in Washington, December 27— 
30. 


Sociology and reltgion——Dr. Robert Cloutman Dexter, for the last 
four years professor of social and political science at Skidmore College, 
Saratoga, assumed his duties as secretary of the new department of Social 
Relations of the American Unitarian Association, September r. His 
offices will be at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Unitarian denominational 
headquarters. Dr. Dexter was secretary of the Canada Charity Organiza- 
tion, in Montreal, for four years before the United States entered the 
World War. In Boston he was for two and a half years a special agent of 
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the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. In . 
1926, Dr. Dexter was one of a party of fifty professors sent to Geneva, 
the Hague, and Paris by' the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. His Social Adjustment was published last year. 


University of ‘Bujfalo—Professor Niles Carpenter has received an 
additional grant from the Brown University Committee on Ethnic Fac- 
tors in Community Life for a continuation of his study of the cultural 
adjustment of the Polish group in Buffalo. Mr. Daniel Katz is associated 
with Dr. Carpenter in the study. 

Dr. Leslie A. White has been engaged by the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Science to make an ethnological and archaeological survey of the 
Indians formerly settled around Buffalo. Miss Mazie E. Wagner has re- 
signed as instructor in psychology and sociology, and has entered the 
Graduate School of the University of Chicago. 

Mr. David C, Adie, secretary of the Charity Organization Society of 
Buffalo, has been appointed lecturer in sociology, and will offer a course 
on “The Historical and Philosophical Backgrounds of Social Work” in 
the second semester. Miss Gwendolyn Doughton has been appointed 
graduate assistant in the department of sociology and anthropology. 


Columbia Untverstty——Dr. Dorothy Swaine Thomas has been ap- 
pointed research associate of the Institute of Child Welfare Research and 
assistant professor of education in Teachers College. Recently she has 
been associated with Professor W. I. Thomas, in his study of the pro- 
grams of work relating to the child. Previously she had done economic 
and statistical research in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. She 
received her Doctor’s degree from the University of London, where she 
studied for two years under Professor Arthur L. Bowley. Her book Soctal 
Aspects of the Business Cycle, first published in England in 1925, was re- 
published last fall in the United States. 

Mr. Nels Anderson is teaching courses in siding! in the Drooidyn 
Law School, under the auspices of the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity. He is also making a survey on public opinion in Brooklyn and 
Queens, for the Y.M.C.A. 


University o f Denver-—Professor R. H. McWilliams, formerly of the 
Kansas Wesleyan College, at Salina, is now in charge of the department 
of sociology. Mr. John E. Lawson is associated with him in the depart- 
ment. 
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De Pauw University —Lester M. Jones, formerly of Morningside, 
has joined the department of sociology. 


Furman. University.—Mr. Robert C. Smith is assistant professor of 
sociology and is the first full-tinte instructor in the department. 


Harvard Graduate School of Education.—Miss Florence Gould, who 
is majoring in social problems and education, is spending the year 1927- 
28 in research among the mountaineers of the Blue Ridge and is directing 
the work in social science at Southern Seminary, Buena Vista, Virginia. 


Hastings College —Mr. Lewis L. McKibben is professor of sociology l 
and economics. 


Michigan State Normal—Dr. Charles W. Margold, who was in 
charge of the work in sociology last year, writes from Moscow that he 
will probably spend his entire year’s leave of absence in Russia. His book 
Sex Freedom and Soctal Control is being translated into Russian. 


University of Michigan.—The Century Company announces the pub- 
lication this month of Probation for Juventles and Adults, by Fred R. 
Johnson, chief probation officer at the Recorder’s Court of Detroit, and 
lecturer in sociology at the University. This volume is published in the 
Social Workers’ Library, of which Professor John L. Gillin, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, is the editor. 


Minneapolis social hygiene study—-Dr. Cloe Owings has been ap- 
pointed director of the social hygiene study which is being carried on 
under the joint auspices of the University of Minnesota and the Wom- 
en’s Co-operative Alliance. Dr. Owings was the first woman to take a 
Doctor’s degree at the Sorbonne in the department of sociology. Her 
thesis was awarded the Prix Carlier. Dr. Owings is the author of Women 
Police in the United States.. 


Morningside College-—E. A. Overton has been appointed head of 
the department of economics and sociology. 


Northwestern Universtty-—Northwestern University has amalga- 
mated the Chicago Recreation Training School, operated for many years 
at Hull-House, and formerly a department of the Chicago School of Civ- 
ics and Philanthopy. Miss Neva L. Boyd, its director, becomes assistant 
professor in the department of sociology; and Mrs. Charlotte Chorpen- 
nings enters the faculty of the School of Speech. Courses in the Schools 
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of Speech, Music, and Education, available to students majoring in the 
field in addition to the Liberal Arts curriculum, make this one of the 
strongest units ir. the country for training in public recreation and group 
leadership. i 

Northwestern University also announces the addition to its staff of 
Dr. Melville J. Herskovits, a member of Boas’ school of anthropologists, 
formerly fellow of the National Research Council. His latest work, The 
. American Negro. A Study in Racial Crossing, isin press. . 

Joel D. Hunter, superintendent of the United Charities of Chicago, 
and Ferris F. Laune, secretary of the Wieboldt Foundation, become lec- 
turers in the department. A course in housing will be given by Professor 
Richard T. Ely, of the Northwestern University Institute of Land Eco- 
nomics, assisted by Coleman Woodbury. 

Professor Thomas D. Eliot.has returned from six months’ leave of 
absence. 


University cf Pennsylvania-—Among recent contributions to socio- 
logical literature from members of the teaching staff at the University of 
Pennsylvania are the following: Dr. Clifford Kirkpatrick, “Intelligence 
and Immigratior.” (Williams & Wilkins), a comparative study in group 
competency; Dr. Hugh S. Carter, “The Social Theories of L. T. Hob- 
house” (Univers:ty of North Carolina Press), and Professor James H. S. 
Bossard, “Problems of Social Well-Being,” a text for courses in social 
pathology published by Harper & Brothers in their “Social Science Se- 
ries.” During tke past summer, Professor J. T. Sellin and Mr. W. W. 
Weaver complet2d a bibliographical survey of all historical, statistical, 
and other research material available in Pennsylvania for studies in crim- 
inology. This survey was a part of a compilation made by the National 
Social Science Research Council, and is to be published by them in the 
near future. 

Mr. J. P. Shalloo (from Clark University) and Mr. Murray Spitzer 
(from the University of Southern California) have been added to the in- 
structional staff of the department of sociology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. With the addition last year of Professor Stuart A. Rice (from 
Dartmouth), this raises the personnel of the department to fourteen men, 
placing the depa-tment among the largest in the country. A survey of the 
departmental cu-riculum and of the changes necessitated by the rapidly 
expanding field :s being undertaken by Professor James H. S. Bossard. 
One of the earliest departments of sociology in the country, Pennsylvania 
now bids fair also to be one of the largest. 
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Syracuse University —Herbert N. Shenton, who for fifteen years has 
been in the department of sociology at Columbia University, has recently 
accepted the position of chairman of the department of sociology, suc- 
ceeding Professor Wilbur T. Clemens. Professor Shenton will also be a 
member of the faculty of the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs. ` 

The following have also been added to the staff of the department: 
Mary Elizabeth Johnson, formerly of the Pennsylvania College for Wom- 
en, Pittsburgh, who will deal especially with the psychic factors in so- 
ciety; Douglas G. Haring, formerly of the Brooklyn Law School, pre- 
law course, and of various colleges and higher schools in Japan, who will 
deal with the cultural factors in society and will also be a member of the 
faculty of the School of Citizenship and Public Affairs; W. C. Lehmann, 
who will assist in the development of the introductory course in sociology. 

Professor W. C. Waterman has been granted a leave of absence to - 
complete his studies for the doctorate at Columbia University. 


University of Wisconsin.—Professor John L. Gillin is on his sab- 
batical leave of absence. He and his family are meking a trip around the 
world. They expect to reach Europe via the Pacific and Oriental route 
about February. Professor Gillin plans to make a survey of penal institu- 
tions in the various countries visited. Mr. Philip H. Person has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology to teach the undergraduate courses -nor- 
mally given by Professor Gillin. Miss Helen I. Clarke has resumed her’ 
instructorship in case work after one year spent at Chicago in study and 
a second year in child-placement work for the Wisconsin Board of Con- 
trol. Professor Kimball Young’s Source Book for Social Psychology was 
published October 4 by the Knopf Company, and Professor E. A. Ross’s 
Standing Room Only? appeared November 11 bearing the imprint of the 
Century Company. 


BOOK REVIEWS 





Theorie der etatschen Gefühle, von Adam Smith. Versuch einer 
Analyse der Prinzipien, mittels welcher die Menschen natur- 
gemäss zunächst das Verhalten und den Charakter ihrer Nach- 
sten und sodann auch ihr eigenes Verhalten und ihren eigenen 
Charakter beurteilen. Nach der Auflage letzter Hand iiber- 
setzt und mit Einleitung, Anmerkungen und Registern heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. WALTHER ECKSTEIN. Vols. I and I. Leip- 
zig: Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1926. Pp. lxxxvii+-618. 

Wesen und Formen der Sympathie. Vol. I: Die Sinngesetze des 
emotionalen Lebens, oder “Der Phänomenologie der Sympa- 
thiegefühle und vòn Liebe und Hass.” Dritte Auflage. By 
Max SCHELER. Bonn: Verlag von Friedrich Cohen, 1926. 
Pp. xvi+ 312. 

This translation of Smith’s Theory of the Moral Sentiments is the 
first German rendering since Kosegarten’s in 1791-95. Not only this; 
the six editions which the Theory went through before Smith’s death 
have been taken into account, and every deviation from the original text 
of the definitive edition is noted, making the present work a valuable 
source, which the translator hopes will serve to lay forever the ghost of 
das Adam Stmith-Problem. There is no comparative edition in English; 
hence the importance of the German substitute. | 

In an excellent sixty-page introduction, which, however, would have 
been better had the author taken into account the published thesis of 
Morrow (The Ethical and Economic Theories of Adam Smith, a Study in 
the Social Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century [New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1323]), the results of the comparison of texts and a wide 
study of the field are given, and may be summarized as follows: 

There is no “Adam Smith problem” in the sense of a formal reconcil- 

iation between th2 supposed altruism of The Theory of Moral Sentiments 
and the supposed egoism of The Wealth of Nations. For no doubt exists 
as to the artificiality of this antithesis so often set up by certain classical 
economists; Smith had already laid down the main lines of the Wealth in 

-1753, long before his personal contact with the Physiocrats or other think- 
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ers of the French Enlightenment. Further, he did not change from an 
idealist to a materialist in. his later life (whatever those terms may mean). 

The Wealth seems, superficially considered, a typical bit of eighteenth- 
~ century individualistic theory, in which a society of neat, rounded-off, 
self-contained human units carry on their wealth-producing activities; 
the economic order is a prettily contrived mechanism in which each part 
automatically serves the ends of the whole. But the economic work 
presupposes the ethical work published years earlier! The Moral Sents- 
ments, with its sources’ in the British and Scottish school of moral philoso- 
phy known as “sentimentalism,” regards the facts of individuality as rel- 
ative to social facts and as dependent upon explanatory principles which 
transcend the individual. 

Instead of taking the individual as “given,” and moved by a single 
impulse only, Smith, in the Moral Sentiments, finds that man is not born 
human, that he is in the deepest sense a social being. It is because he is 
the product of his society that his acts are in accord with the social wel- 
fare. His very interests (also pointed out by Small in Adam Smith and 
Modern Sociology) are those which have been instilled by his social 
milieu; and hence, in pursuing his own interests he also pursues those of 
his community or society. The sharp and indefensible distinction between 
ego and alter is thus broken down. The very reason why the individual 
strives for his own welfare is that he wishes the approval and admiration 
of his fellowmen (Moral Sentiments, Part IV, chap. i), so that even the 
motive of self-interest is not individual but social in its origin. The Moral 
Sentiments, Smith’s first and most highly valued work, upon the revision 
of which he spent the last months of his life, shows the inner organic rela- 
tion which exists between all the single parts of a society and the plurali- 
ty-pattern which constitutes them and which they constitute. 

In addition to the introduction there is an extensive bibliography, ` 
which its compiler says lists all the English editions and all translations in 
the occidental languages. Literature having the Tzeory for its subject is 
also given to the extent of 77 titles, and these, together with the 223 
notes in the appendixes dealing with vartora and allusions, make up a 
valuable reference work even for the non-German reader. 


But certain of the psychological, social-psychological, and ethical im- 
plications of Smith’s work have given rise to extensive criticism, especial- 
ly of his doctrine of sympathy as the psychological mechanism whereby 
we are enabled to fulfil Reade’s injunction to “put yourself in his place.” 
Curiously enough, Allport has implicitly made much the same criticism of 
the traditional doctrine of sympathy as that made by Scheler in the vol- 
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ume under review, although from a standpoint altogether different—so 
different as to make the common element in their criticism almost un- 
recognizable. 

For Allport has a strong behavioristic flavor, whereas Scheler reeks 
of “metaphysics”; he is primarily a philosopher of the rapidly growing 
phenomenological school (which, by the way, is not Neo-Hegelian). For 
this reason his terminology, borrowed in part from Husserl, makes read- 
ing for the unsophisticated reader extremely difficult. But he is widely 
read in Germany and will probably be read elsewhere (a French transla- 
tion of the Wesen has iust appeared), for he is perhaps the most out- 
standing representative of this school of thought. Driesch, indeed, calls 
Bergson, Russell, and Scheler the three greatest living philosophers. His 
work in philosophy, psychology, and sociology, although marred for most 
readers by a continual intermingling of the points of view of each of the 
three disciplines, has attracted much attention from non-philosophical 
specialists. Small said of Scheler’s Versuche zu einer Soziologie des Wis- 
sens (recently reprinted m expanded form in Die Wissensformen und die 
Gesellschaft): “Sociology must take part in explaining the highest, wid- 
est, and deepest reaches of the human mind. No previous methodologi- 
cal treatise has done so muck to impress this fact as the volume be- 
fcre us.” 

In his earlier writings Scheler evinces a strong interest in ethics; and 
the Wesen, which appeared first in 1913, is merely a prelude, in a certain 
sense, to his larger work, Der Formalismus in der Ethik und die materiale 
Wertethik. 

The volume on sympathy cleared Scheler’s way of Smith and his 
Epigoni, Bain, Spencer, and similar theorists. At that time a Catholic of 
the more liberal-school (but now outside the church), Scheler was chiefly 
concerned in vindicating the claims of sympathy in its higher value of 
love as over against the genetic and semi-naturalistic doctrines of Smith 
et al. This done to his own satisfaction, he next turned on Kant and his 
ethical formalism of the categorical imperative, and asserted, in his For- 
malismus, a theory of objective values. These are in a certain sense a 
priori, in that they are essentia which come to unmediated apprehension 
anc which rank themselves in a great pyramid of values crowned by the 
supreme value of personality. His writings in the period following the 
Formalismus have to do chiefly with the applications of this doctrine, and 
unt 1922 scarcely extended outside this field, although a small number 
of essays and popular books dealing with semi-sociological matters had 
vogue for a time. 
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Then came the Sociology of Knowledge upon which Small so favora- 
bly commented, and a new period began, less open to the charge of 
Dichter-Denker or of rationalization. This much is already evident: he 
cannot now be dismissed with the cant phrase “metaphysician,” although 
he may be ignored for comfort’s sake. To mention only a few of those he 
has in one way or another influenced: Troeltsch, Sombart, Vierkandt, 
Kerschensteiner, Schilder, Litt, Hartmann, Driesch, Weyl, Stern, Sprang- ` 
er, and Husserl. , 

But although it belongs to the earlier period, Wessen und Formen 
der Sympathie has in it a great deal more than occasional rationalizations. 
Perhaps the parts of greatest, value to American readers will be the sec- 
tions dealing with differentiations of the phenomena of sympathy. These 
are introspectively arrived at, but in some instances at least should admit 
of more objective methods of study. These differentiations are of consid- 
erable importance, in that they discriminate between phenomena which 
since Smith’s time have all been lumped together under the head of sym- 
pathy. 

To begin with, there is compathy (Miteinanderfiihlen) : 

Father and mother stand by the body of a beloved child. They feel with 
each other the same sorrow, the same pain; i.e., not “A feels sorrow and B feels 
it also, and in addition they both know that they both feel it.” No, it is “with- 
each-other-feeling” or compathy..... We perceive at once that only psychi- 
cal suffering can thus be felt, and not, e.g., a physical pain, a sense-initiated 
feeling. There is here no “symagony,” no physical pain felt “sympathetically.” 

Next comes mimpathy (Nachfihlen): 

The suffering of another is not first “given” through the medium of pity 
(fellow-suffering); rather must this suffering already be given in some form 
before it is possible for anyone, regarding it, to become a fellow-sufferer. To 
see the head of a child “crying itself blue in the face” only as a head on a body 

. . . and on the other hand to see it as a phenomenon expressing pain or 
hunger, that is to say, to see it normally, but nevertheless to have no pity for 
the child—these are totally different facts. Pity and sympathy, as experienced, 
are always subsequent to the already apprehended and understood axperi- 


ences of another person who is pitied... . . It is certainly the oppasite of 
meaningless to say: “I share your feelings about the matter (mimpathize with 
you), but I have no sympathy for you.” .. . . The historian who is worth his 


salt, the novelist, and the dramatic artist must possess in high degree the gift 
of “after-experiencing” or mimpathizing. But they do not in the least need to 
have sympathy with their objects and persons. 


~~ 
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Sympathy (Mitgefühl) is phenomenologically distinct: 

Here the suffering or sorrow of another is first of all present in an act of 
understanding, experienced as an act; upon the material of this act the origi- 
nal ‘pity ... . diracts itself; ie., my pity-and Ass sorrow are two phenomeno- 
logically different facts, and not one fact as in the case of compathy.- 

Entirely distirct from sympathy in general, however, is feeling engendered .- 
by contagion (Gefihisansteckung) or transpathy. While in the case of sym- 
pathy the function of “after-experiencing” and mimpathy is so interwoven with 
true sympathy thai an experienced separation of the two never occurs, in the 
case of transpathy the two functions are distinctly separated from each other 
in experience as well .... We have... . an instance when a group of 
people are “infected” by a wail or lamentation set up by some one of them, as 
is often the case with old women, one of whom pours out her woes while the 
others pour out increasing floods of tears. This has not, of course, the least 
thing to do with sympathy. .... It is characteristic of transpathy that it 
takes place only between emotional states, and that it in no way presupposes 
any knowledge of the other’s joy or sorrow. Thus, e.g., one can detect only 
subsequently that 2 mournful emotion which one finds in oneself derives from 
“contagion” which took place in a gathering visited a few hours before. 


Next comes empathy (Einfihkiung), a term already familiar to Amer- 
ican psychologists. This has been applied by some German writers, nota- 
bly Lipps, to some of the emotional phenomena here treated. Scheler re- 
jects it altogethe> in this connection, regarding cases to which it seems 
applicable as examples of transpathy or of genuine unipathy (Hinsfiuh- 
lung). Unipathy, a form of emotional identification, seems close to the 
“participation” of Lévy-Bruhl, and consequently open to all the objec- 
tions field anthropologists and others have raised to that doctrine. Nev- 
ertheless, other aspects of unipathy put it in a somewhat different class. 
He distinguishes two types, idiopathic and heteropathic. In the one the 
alter is absorbed by the ego, in the other the ego by the alter. 

And all these phenomena—-compathy, mimpathy, sympathy, trans- 
pathy, empathy, and unipathy—are usually treated as “just sympathy”! 
(The terms which will be used in the French translation are, respectively, 
solidarité affective, imitation affective, participation affective, contagion 
affective, intuition affective, union (ou fusion) affective.) 

Other parts of the book which should interest the sociologist are 
those dealing with the phenomenology of love and hate, and those on the 
epistemology of the social sciences. The latter especially are an interest- 
ing example of the many attempts now being made in Germany to pro- 
vide a philosophical foundation for sociology and kindred departments of 
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knowledge. Litt, in his Individuum und Gemeinschaft, has carried farther 
the task here bes by Scheler. 
In case the reading of the Wesen is undertaken, a great help toward, 
its comprehension would be the prior or concurrent reading of Wilhelm 
Reyer’s Einführung in die Phänomenologie (Leipzig: Meiner Verlag, 
` 1926). It is the only introduction to the work of the phenomenologists 
‘which the reviewer can at all recommend—indeed, with the exception of 
Husserl’s much more difficult Jdeen, which was never intended for an in- 
troduction and is now out of date, it is the only one to be had. Even with 
this help, the reading of the Wesen will be difficult enough. 

And to quote from Small’s review of Scheler’s Versuche zu einer Sozi- 
ologte des Wissens a iew words which seem applicable here as well: “Ob- 
viously the methodology thus contemplated is in direct antithesis with 
prevailing sociological tendencies in the United States. Unless we are will- 
ing, however, to assume that wisdom begins and ends with us... . . n 

Small’s review appeared in the Journal for September, 1925, PP. 
262-64. 

Howarp BECKER 
. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Das Gesetz der Macht. By Frrepricu Wieser. Wien: Verlag von 
Julius Springer, 1926. Pp. xv-+562. 

Die Masse und ihre Aktion. Ein Beitrag zur Soziologie der Revo- 
lutionen. By THEODOR GEICER. “Berlin: Verlag von Ferdi- 
mand Enke in Stuttgart. Pp. Vill r94. Bibliography. M. 
9.60. 

The theme of Friedrich Wieser’s Das Gesetz der Macht is what, in 
the language of Professor Ross, we may call “social control:’”’ Social con- 
trol is exercised in various ways, but the author of this volume conceives 
of it in terms of leadership. The leader may be a single individual or a 
group of individuals; for example, the nobility and the priesthood. The 
leader may be a class like the intelligentsia. The réle of the leader may 
even be assumed by an imperial people (Fuhrervolk) like the Romans, 
the English. The led in every case are die Masse (“the masses”). The 
characteristic of the masses, as the author conceives of it, is that of a 
_ total in which the individual units have been completely merged and lost 

all individual features. i 

Macht (“control”) on the diker hand, is an incident and necessary 

condition of collective action. It is itself a product of action, like habit. 
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and custom, and, as the author points out, of action that is successful. 
What success is, the author does not attempt to tell us. Macht, like the 
mores, is on the whole a historical product; it grows with the growth of 
tradition, and get3 itself embodied in custom, in law, and in public opin- 
ion, but first and foremostly, in person. In developing this theme the 
author has written, in a brilliant literary style, a series of chapters on 
what might be ca‘led the natural history of social control, and control or- 
ganizations (Machkt-Verbande). Among the topics discussed are: “The 
Nature, Forms, and Functions of Leadership”; “The Psychology of So- 
cial Control (Mechtpsychologte)”; “Public Opinion and the Differing 
Réles of the Leader and the Masses in its Formation”; “Nationalism 
and the Evolution of Nations, including a Penetrating Analysis of the 
Anomalous Situa-ion of the Jew in the International World”; “The Nat- 
ural History of Liberalism.” 

Under the general title “Modern Organs of Social Control,” the au- 
thor discusses forms of leadership that have grown up in society and in 
the state with the evolution of free exchange. The control which is exer- 
cised through ccmpetitive co-operation is set over against the control 
exercised by the 3tate. Political parties, universal suffrage, and the news- 
paper are characteristic forms of social control that have come into ex- 
istence with the evolution of modern free society. Revolutions, and the 
dictatorships which they have occasioned, are treated as incidents in the 
political history of this modern individualistic state. The topics that I 
have thus far named constitute the introduction and the conclusion of 
the volume, the central portion of which is devoted to a review of the his- 
toric forms in waich social control, considered as a substantive fact, has 
successively manifested itself. It is in this division of his work that the 
author develops his fundamental concept and formulates the laws, so- 
called, which describe the uniformities of its evolution. These laws may 
be stated as follows: | 

a) The law that control tends to fall into the hands of the few (das 
Gesetz der kleinen Zahi); 

b) The law that force invariably gives way, in the long run, to au- 
thority (das Gesetz der abnehmenden Gewalt) ; and finally, 

c) The law of increasing equality and freedom (das Gesetz der zu- 
nekmenden Fretheit und Gleichhett). 

These laws describe changes which cannot ‘be reduced to quantita- 
tive terms. They are perhaps historical laws; they describe cycles of 
change, and that suggests the position of this volume as lying somewhere 
between history and sociology. It may perhaps be described as the nat-: 
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ural history of social control. Dealing with much the same subject mat- 
ter, it lies, as far as treatment is concerned, between Sumner’s Folkways, 
on the one hand, and Hobhouse’s Morals in Evolution, on the other. 

In Wieser’s account of the processes of social control, emphasis is on 
the rôle of the leader. In Geiger’s volume, Die Masse und ihre Aktion, 
it is the masses—the led rather than the leader—which is regarded as sig- 
nificant. : 

Die Masse, as Geiger conceives it, is not a mere collectivity—not the 
mere raw material upon which leadership operates to constitute society; 
not the led multitude in contrast with the leader. It is rather to be iden- 
tified with the “roused revolutionary multitude,” the boiling or just sim- 
mering reservoir of revolutionary potentialities which occasionally mani- 
fests itself in some form of violent revolutionary action. 

The masses, what Le Bon calls the crowd, is very intimately related, 
_ in Geiger’s ideology, to the proletariat. The revolutionary masses is the 
proletariat in one of its aspects. Geiger’s definition of the proletariat is 
fundamental to his whole conception not merely of the revolutionary 
masses, but of revolution. The proletariat is, he says, not identical with 
the exploited classes. The decisive factor in the character of the prole- 
tatiat is the absence of a common culture. It is the cultural disinheri- 
tance of the working classes more than their economic exploitation or 
their political subordination, which it is sought to describe conceptually 
in the term “proletariat.” 

This conception of the proletariat as the culturally disinherited, the 
multitude, a mere aggregate of detached individuals, without common 
conscious aims, but seething with discontent, a magazine, therefore, cf 
potential violence, is fundamental to the author’s theory of revolution, 
which is the central theme of this volume. The revolutionary masses may 
thus be described as the proletariat in being, and the incidental outbreaks 
of political violence are but the symptoms and manifestations of a disin- 
tegrated and disordered society. Le Bon, in his description of the crowd, 
had referred to it as a sign of the end of an epoch and the herald of a new. 
In other words, mobs, strikes, and sporadic violence are but manifesta- 
tions and a symptom of a deeper and more widespread unrest latent in 
the masses of the population, indications of a revolution in process, which 
may or may not express itself in positive and overt revolutionary action. 

In order to bring together in a consistent system of conceptual rela- 
tions the diverse aspects and manifestations of a revolutionary movement 
viewed in this large prospect, the author has had occasion to review criti- 
cally all the literature dealing theoretically with crowds, with revolutions, 
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and with collective action generally. He has subjected Le Bon’s theory 
>f the crowd to a particularly searching and destructive analysis, and has 
-n general made an attempt to reduce to some sort of logical consistency 
zhe observation and vague hypotheses of other writers in this field. For 
zhis, if for no other reason, Die Masse und thre Aktion is the most impor- 
cant and valuable theoretical treatise that so far has been written in the 
eld of collective psychology. 


Rosert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Turkey. By ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE and KENNETH P. KIRKWOOD. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. xiv-+-328. 
$3.00. | . 

The reader of this book will put it down with the conviction that the 
zuthors not only know Turkey intimately and sympathetically but that 
they also know human nature, economics, politics, and diplomacy in their 
varied interplay in the modern world. Turkey is presented as a subject 
interesting and worthy of study in itself. A hundred and fifty years ago 
‘—“urkey was a huge autocratically governed area with its prestige found- 
ed upon the shelter it gave to the Muslim Khalifate, and its population 
was composed of an intermingled polyglot of races. Today that area com- 
Erises a dozen moderate-sized republics, kingdoms, protectorates, and 
mandated areas, each composed largely of a distinct geographically lim- 
ited secular nationality and centering its interest in the perpetuation and 
development of its national characteristics and its economic possibilities. 
Among these the most recent, and in some respects the most successful, 
is the Turkish Republic, with its capital at Angora, the product of war, 
revolution, and the genius of Mustapha Kemal Pasha. The course by 
which this profound transformation has taken place is the main theme 
of the book. 

But the authors write with the conviction that their story has a 
wider significance. To them the evolution of ‘Turkey illustrates a process 
going on also in Japan, China, Arabia, Persia, India, and other Asiatic 
countries. “Everywhere these peoples stand at the parting of the ways, 
with the choice of entering the camp of the Zealots or the camp of the 
Herodians. They can no longer remain neutral, for the West in its restless 
activity will not let them alone.” They may, like the Senussi, the Wahabi, 
or the Indian non-co-operationists, seek to combat the West by war or 
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peace, or they may, like Japan and Turkey, “offer a practical compromise 
for practical men” (p. 301). 

The book is as much a sociological treatise as a history. There is 
hardly a page which does not contain a suggestion provocative to the in- 
quiring mind or satisfying -because of the aptness with which it sum- 
marizes a mass of observations. A few illustrations must suffice. 

It was sound reasoning to conclude, as these Turkish reformers did, that 
the West could be fought only with its own weapons. On the other hand, the 
military efficiency of the West was a symptom, and not the cause, of the West’s. 
general superiority [p. 37]. 

The “human cattle” of the Osmanlis had turned to the West for salvation 
a century earlier than their masters, and had found it in the Western concept 
of nationality, which was as incompatible with Midhat’s multinational parlia- 
mentarism as it was with the nomadic institutions of his predecessors [p. 48]. 

The cause of national independence came to be associated with the neces- 
sity of completely divorcing Turkey from Constantinople and its Byzantinism, 
from the Sultanate and its dependence upon foreign support, from the Cali- 
phate and its international Islamic embarrassments, and from the monarchy 
and its essential conservatism. .... The Turks had suffered from the exist- 
ence of the Ottoman Empire as acutely, in their way, as the non-Turkish na- 
tionalities [p. 154}. | 


The book summarizes Turkish history informingly from its roots in 
the complex Ottoman nomadic system with Islam superimposed, tc its 
fruit, when subjected to the impacts of Western ideas and technique, in 
territorial nationalism. It also describes the economic, social, and pcliti- 
cal problems of present Turkey with a wealth of detailed information con- 
vincing to the reader. “Turkish prosperity,” we read, “depends on an at- 
mosphere of peace and seturity; on freedom from outside intervention; 
on a favorable geographical position and abundance of natural resources, 
both of which it possesses par excellence ; and on those three essentials of 
production—capital, labor, initiative’—-which it still lacks (p. 239). 

The authors congratulate modern Turkey on voluntarily abandon- 
ing territory inhabited by non-Turks in their nztional pact, but criticize 
them for not carrying the policy quite far enough. The Kurds alone were 
retained, and Turkey has had to pay the penalty in the Kurdish revolt of 
1925 and loss of prestige in the Mosul dispute—incidents which probably 
indicate that her efforts to Turkify the Kurds are doomed to failure. On 
the whole the authors are optimistic, though fully realizing the far-reach- 
ing reforms necessary in Turkish society and technique to put it on a level 
with the West, and the long-continued skill of statesmanship necessary to 
steer.the new republic between the Scylla of traditional oriental inertia 
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and the Charybdis of too rapid reform, provoking reaction. The latter 
danger is now most imminent. The Kurdish revolt 

is a sign of the reaztion which a too quickly advanced political development 
produces. Progress must be slow if it is to be sure; and too rapid a develop- 
ment generates the seeds of its own undoing. Action and reaction are equal 
and opposite, says the physicist. Overgrowth means death, says the biologist. 
The greater the velocity, the greater the resistance, says the engineer. Evolu- 
tion which is too rapid becomes revolution, says the political philosopher. 


The system of transliterating Turkish names is scientifically accurate 
but produces results unfamiliar to the Western eye, as “Ummayyads,” 
“Khalideh Khanum,” etc. The text of the constitution of the Republic, 
a selected bibliography, an Index, and two useful maps are appended. 
The book does no: contain as much detailed information or documenta- 
tion as Mears’ Modern Turkey, a book to which it frequently refers, The 
profound analysis it gives of Turkey’s major problems will, however, 
make its study rewarding to all readers interested in the subject. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


The American Race Problem. A Study of the Negro. By E. B. 
REUTER. ‘ Crowell’s Social Science Series.” New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1927. Pp. xti-+-448. $2.75. 


The highly controversial character of the Negro problem has not 
alone accounted for the interest of students in the subject; racial life of- 
fers, as Dr. Reuter recognizes at the outset of his volume, through its 
naive materials, a most satisfactory point at which “to introduce the stu- 
dent to the scien-ific study of concrete social reality.” The Negro in 
America, easily distinguishable, historically detached, and isolated in his 
social life, presents, within an easily observable area, virtually every stage 
of the aculturization process. 

So much opinion is involved, however, that few studies of the Negro 
have escaped prorounced bias. One result has been the creating of a vi- 
cious circle of quozations, and the consequent perpetuation of faulty find- 
ings, or, what is just as misleading, the perpetuation of sound findings of 
an early period in the utterly changed situations of the present. These mis- 
takes have been avoided by Dr. Reuter in his recent volume, The Ameri- 
can Race Problers, which deserves to be classed, perhaps, as the most 
successful exampl of balanced, dispassionate discussion on this subject. 
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His book offers no new material, but it does provide a point of approach 
to study. 

The first part is concerned with the mooted questions of race and ra- 
cial differences, and with interpretations in broad perspective of the more 
familiar processes of “assimilation” and “amalgamation.” The latter 
part is concerned with the facts of Negro life itself. From the contradic- 
tory mass of biological and ethnological discussions, we are led to ap- 
proach the Negro, isan baad and with utter soundness, “not as a race, but 
as a population group.” 

If the volume lacks adequacy, it is not so much a matter of the abil- 
ity to handle facts, as it is the inadequacy of the facts themselves. The 
Census provides the bulk of his material for the discussions on health, 
sex, and family life, economic status, education, delinquency and crime; 
and the effect is one of steady but low cllamaina igh The gauntness of ex- 
' isting information is most evident in the chapter on “Negro Sex and Fam- 
ily Life.” For, after the figures on marital status, size of family and birth- 
rates, there is little that the Census can or does offer on the institution 
of the family as it exists among Negroes. The expository method of treat- 
ing the subject, one feels, leads to shrewd guesses to span the gaps of in- 
formation, and to generalizations for brevity, which are not always sound, 
as, for example, when he hazards, “The total number of really educated 
Negroes in the country is not sufficient to make a faculty for one first- 
class college.” 

The estimate of the Negro in literature, art, and music displays a 
moderation which is striking. He thinks their contribution small and un- 
important, and this might be accepted with soberness but for the occa- 
sional indications that his reading of the literature itself has been as cas- 
ual as his estimates. Of six “novels” mentioned, for example, two are 
“plays,” one title quite evidently misnamed and another misspelled. The 
conviction of too casual treatment grows when he simply states that the 
Uncle Remus stories are not of Negro origin, repeats Thomas Jefferson’s 
slurring disparagement of Phyllis Wheatley’s eighteenth-century poetry 
without indicating familiarity with the Negro poets since the infant days 
of both black and white American writers, and remarks that it was “the 
conditions of plantation life, rather than race,” that produced the Negro 
spirituals. 

On the question of race consciousness, to which a lengthy chapter is 
devoted, he has a definite point of view. Race consciousness is described 
and explained as a defense reaction but is treated as if it were aggressive 
action for its own sake, American Negro newspapers, one is inclined to 
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object, grew up not because they were seeking to create a special racial 
spirit, as Dr. Reuter thinks, but simply because white papers ignored Ne- 
groes. When their books, societies, and appeals in sermons stress a spe- 
cial need, it is more likely that they do so, as Jane Addams once said of 
settlements, to make themselves unnecessary. Negro business institutions, 
condemned by him for their appeals to race consciousness, are perhaps 
even more widely condemned than they deserve by Negroes themselves, 
if their continued failures for lack of support are counted. If, again, the 
Garvey movement had lured from three million to five million followers, 
as he states, the collapse which he records could not have come so sud- 
denly and completely. 

The author sees no possibility of solution through those methods usu- 
ally advocated. He concludes that-as a result of intermixture, the Ne- 
groes, as such, ultimately will disappear from the population and the 
problem will be solved.’ And since there is no particular evidence, in this 
volume or any of the other current ones, beyond assertions hazarded 
against tate, that the problem will or will not be so solved, it is as good 
as any other conclusion. 
CHARLES S, JOHNSON 


The Science of Social Relations: An Introduction to Sociology. By 
HornELL Hart. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. 
xix-+-664. $4.50. 

Man’s Quest for Social Guidance: The Study of Social Problems. 
By Howarp W. Opum. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. 
Pp. xxi-+643. $5.00. 

Readings in Sociology. Edited by Jerome Davis and Harry EL- 
MER BARNES, with the collaboration of L. L. BERNARD and 
OTHERS. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1927. Pp. xvili+-1065. 

At first inspection the first two volumes present the puzzling ap- 
pearance of rival textbooks published simultaneously in the same series. 

Professor Odum offers his Socia! Guidance as a volume “to meet the de- 

mands for a full college course in social problems or a course introducing 

the social sciences.” Professor Hart’s Science of Social Relations has, to 
be sure, the secondary title “An Introduction to Sociology,” which would 
suggest that it is not primarily concerned with practical social problems, 
but with the elementary principles of scientific sociology. In his Preface, 
however, Hart states, “The present text is built on the proposition that 
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the basic course in sociology should include the material which will be of 
the greatest practical utility in solving problems hinging on social rela- 
tions.” It becomes an interesting task, therefore, to attempt to discover 
and describe the essential difference, if any, between these two books. 
As a matter of fact, a hasty reading is sufficient to convince one that they 
duplicate each other to only a minimum degree. 

In the composition of Man’s Quest for Social Guidance, Professor 
Odum appears to have been determined by two purposes: first, that of 
presenting some of the elemental facts regarding contemporary social 
problems in such a manner as to make effective contact with the concep- 
tions of those problems which students and general readers may be sup- 
posed to have gained from popular sources, the newspaper, the popular 
magazines, and the public platform; in the second place, however, he has 
made the definition of social values a central problem, and one which is 
very frankly faced. It might be said that the greatest utility of this book 
lies.in its adaptation to the need of students for guidance in arriving at a 
point of view from which the scientific study of social problems and social 
processes can be successfully carried on. 

In The Science of Social Relations Professor Hart takes as important 
points of departure such practical problems as industrial conficit, the fam- 
ily and sex relations, and race relations; but his central endeavor is to 
describe these types of situations as the product of natural forces and 
processes and to present and define the conceptual tools needed for the 
scientific analysis of the phenomena in question. In other words, The Sci- 
ence of Social Relations is a genuine “Introduction to Sociology,” which 
uses the study of practical social problems as an effective avenue of ap- 
proach to the fundamental task undertaken. In this volume the author 
has treated his material mainly in terms of “person-to-person relation- 
ships,” a method which, as he points out in his Preface, makes the content 
of his book largely identical with what some modern writers call “social 
psychology,” a characterization of the book which is strengthened when 
one notes the extent to which he has drawn upon the insights afforded by 
psychiatry. An emphasis upon the interrelation of social conflict and 
mental conflict runs throughout the volume. - Concrete materials are free- 
ly and effectively used. In the opinion of the reviewer, this is the best 
textbook in its class which has yet appeared in print. 

A commendable feature of both of these books is the EE 
and content of the questions, problems, and exercises for students, which 
are supplied at the ends of the chapters. Those in Professor Hart’s vol- 
ume are really remarkable and should be a very great help to teachers and 
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students. Professor Odum’s questions and exercises are inferior only by 
comparison. These volumes are attractive in format, uniform with the 
numbers of the series which have previously been published. 
Readings in Sociology is designed to accompany Davis and Barnes’ 

An Introduction to Sociology, which was reviewed in a recent number of 
this Journal. The editors have brought together here a remarkably rich 
collection of materials, many of which have not previously been published : 
in any similar connection. The 283 pages of historical readings arranged 
by Professor Barnes to accompany his contribution to the original text- 
book seem calculated either to embroil or to consolidate the departments 
of history and sociology in any institution in which these two volumes 
may be used as textbooks. 

Froyo N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Distributive Justice (new and rev. ed.). By PROFESSOR JOHN A. 
Ryan, D.D., LL.D. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 
xi-+-404. $4.00. 

This is a learned and carefully argued discussion of the specific prob- 
lems of economic justice. Its author, as would be expected of an authori- 
tative Catholic teacher, is convinced of the impracticability of socialism. 
But he advocates the government ownership and leasing of mines, oil and 
forest reserves, and water power. 

Co-operation he regards as “the most effective means of lessening the 
amount of interest and bringing about a wide distribution of capital.” 
Further, he particularly commends such profit-sharing, leading to stock 
ownership, as has given “practical control” of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit to its employees and, according to the president of the latter com- 
pany “would enable the railroad employees and anthracite coal workers 
to obtain control of their industries in ten years.” 

The author repudiates the doctrines of Henry George and believes 
our present system of land ownership to be in its general character the 
best possible. Yet he believes that this system is open to certain impor- 
tant reforms. For example, he teaches that no city should part with any 
land that it now possesses, and that cities in which the housing problem 
is acute and the land values constantly rising ought to buy Jand and lease 
it for building purposes, and he advocates a moderate tax on unearned in- 
crement. 
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He shows his attitude toward “the specific productivity theory” by 
_ the repeated statement that we do not know what proportion of the joint 
product of the different factors exactly reflects the productive contribu- 
tion of any factor. And he holds that every title to ownership has its basis 
in social policy, the sole ground of any claim to ownership being the re- 
quirements of a system of distribution that best stimulates production 
and such consumption as to yield the greatest net total of human well- . 
being. 

He gives hearty support to the device of minimum-wage boards and 
regards a legal minimum wage as “the most desirable single measure of © 
industrial reform” (p. 357). 

He approves the family allowance system which has been introduced 
in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and elsewhere, whereby a gen- 

- eral fund is maintained by a group of employers and employees from 
which provision ig made upon marriage and upon the birth of children, 
the whole argument for which has been set forth by Professor Paul 
Douglas. . 

His ethical argument reaches the conclusion that the man willing and 
able to work has as inalienable a right to a decent living, including se- 
curity against sickness and age and sufficient opportunity for recreation 
and culture, as he has to life, liberty of movement, marriage, or any other 
of the fundamental goods of human existence, and that to violate this 
right is wrong on the same ground on which it is wrong to kill, maim, or 
imprison an innocent man. 

In discussing the impracticability of socialism, our author perhaps 
strains the argument when he teaches that the honor paid to efficiency, 
fidelity, and devotion would‘cease to be a powerful motive if paid to too 
many individuals. Honor and distinction are not the same thing. The 
sense of honor which makes soldiers brave, and the compelling power of 
any group attitude which demands an essential virtue, is not lessened but 
increased by the prevalence of obedience to its requirements. A standard 
that commands general obedience exercises the most compelling form of 
social control. 

Our author holds that in the case of corporations where the cost of 
management is covered by salaries, if “surplus gain” or pure profits exist 
it would be “more economic and more scientific” to distribute such profits 
among the active workers from the president of the concern down to the 
humblest day-laborer, instead of awarding them to the stockholders. 

Professor Ryan’s argument on the question of wage justice is in part 
theological and in part based on the dogma of the equal worth of all per- 
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sons. The argument would not be seriously impaired if one were to deny 
the equal worth of all persons even to themselves, for though the values 
experienced by different individuals may not be equal, they are equally 
real, and no real value affected can reasonably be neglected in the deter- 
mination of policy. 

E. C. Haves 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Migration of British Capital to 1875. By LELAND HAMILTON 
Jenxs. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. xi+442. 

This is a historical résumé of the conditions, personalities, and mech- 
anisms associated with the migration of British capital during the first 
era of “great commerce,” 1815—75. The story of the pioneer rôle played 
by Great Britain in integrating the commercially isolated and independ- 
ent regions of the world and in transmitting to them the effects of machine 
industry and capitalistic enterprise is related here in an interesting and 
scholarly manner. 

The history of British foreign investments reveals many interesting 
phases of the evolution of regional interdependence and co-ordination. 
First, there is the process of financial and industrial concentration which 
took place pari passu with each new development in communications and 
each new invention in the organization and application of credit. During 
the span of a single lifetime England changed from a comparatively 
isolated agricultural nation with a population of about sixteen millions 
to a world-center of industry and commerce with a population of approxi- 
mately forty millions. And London, formerly the inadequate co-ordi- 
nating agency of the different agricultural districts of England, became 
the financial and commercial center of the world. At the outbreak of the 
great war England had “four billion pounds invested beyond the seas,” 
and the United States alone was indebted to her for nearly five billion 
dollars. “Twenty per cent of the British national income came from 
abroad.” 

But more important from a world-standpoint is the integrating sig- 
nificance of this financial concentration. During the nineteenth century 
London became the integrating and co-ordinating center of the world. 
Her control of communications and her development of machinery for 
dealing in foreign finance (“A list of foreign bankers published in 1846 ` 
shows an English private banking firm in every Mediterranean port, forty 
in all, fram Gibraltar to Jerusalem”) made her the business and financial 
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center for most of the commercial transactions between nations. Bills 
were drawn on London to pay commercial or. political debts. Trade and 
commerce between nations was carried on through London. At the same 
time “nearly every part of the world borrowed England’s capital sur- 
plus.” But in addition to foreign loans, England invested a large part of 
her surplus wealth in undeveloped regions of the world, in South America, . 
Africa, India, Malaya, and China. These investments, which were for the 
most part in railroad construction and other industrial enterprises, were 
managed and directed from head offices located in London. This gave rise 
to what the author calls “economic imperialism,” wherein the subject re- 
gion is tributary to the center of enterprise. Under such pioneer condi- 
tions financial concentration led to industrial concentration. Railroads 
constructed in backward regions called for materials produced in Enz- 
land, and thus further developed industry there. 

The pioneer conditions which gave England her lead as the center of 
. world finance and commerce are now, in the author’s judgment, com- 
pleting a cycle. Industrially many regions of the world have reached ma- 
turity and, owing to their later development, are in possession of more 
modern plants and technique than is England herself. Moreover, the 
mechanisms of international credit and finance are no longer the monop- 
oly of Great Britain. Relations between regions are becoming direct, and 
all surplus capital is no longer concentrated in the little island in the 
North Sea. Since 1875 England has been slowly losing her position as 
the dominant center in an undeveloped world. ‘The war has hastened the 
change and has shifted the center of dominance from London to New 
York. l 

The book is well written and amply documented. If the reviewer has 
any criticism to offer, it is that the profuse enumeration of historical de- 
tail occasionally beclouds the main trends and issues. 

R. D. McKenzie 


UNIVERSITY O8 WASHINGTON 


Introduction to Production Economics. By Joun D. Brack. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926. Pp. xvi-+975. $4.50. 

This book, written to meet the needs of students in business admin- 
istration, is a departure from the usual text in economics in that it com- 
bines history, description, and theory in a much more extended scope 
than is customary. It is interesting to note that while the sociologists are 
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gradually narrowing the range of their activities, the economists, under 
the urge of practical affairs, are greatly extending the scope of their sci- 
ence. Many of the recent texts in economics embody a much wider range 
of subject matter than do most of the texts in sociology. This volume of 
almost a thousand large pages contains a vast amount of historical and 
descriptive data covering almost every phase of economic and social life. 
The suggestions for further reading appended to each chapter extend the 
scope of the book to include most of the major works in sociology and 
psychology, as well as those touching all divisions of economics. The au- 
thor shows a wide acquaintance with the English literature in the entire 
field of social science. 

This breadth of scope should make the book not only an exceedingly 
interesting text in economics but also a valuable source book for students 
in the other social sciences. For instance, it contains chapters on the evolu- 
tion of economic society, the significance and forms of power, the exten- 
sion of the market, the growth of transportation and communication, the 
evolution and location of cities. 

In addition to history and description much space is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of economic principles. Here the author uses a method which 
seems to the reviewer to be weak, namely, that of illustrating economic 
principles by tables and figures (the book contains 57 tables and 79 fig- 
ures) based for the most part on hypothetical data. This method may 
illustrate general economic principles and therefore be justifiable for 
classroom purposes, but it robs the subject of much of the vitality and in- 
terest that concrete factual data and case materials would supply. Fur- 
ther, this method is apt to leave the impression that complete knowledge 
is obtained once the formulas are mastered, whereas the real problem is 
the application of the principles to particular practical situations. For 
instance, the subject of immigration is briefly dealt with thus: 

If in country A the ratio of labor to other elements of production is such 
as to give a per capita product of 10, and in country B a product of 6, and 10 
per cent of the population of B were to emigrate to A, then the per capita 
product would become much more nearly alike. No people anywhere beyond 
point A in the relation of labor to resources would, in their right mind, allow 
foreign people to come and divide resources with them. 


The immigration problem is not so simple as this. In our great economy, 
to which the author draws attention elsewhere in his book, it is not always 
necessary for the inhabitants of country B to go to country A in order to 
share its resources. Competition extends beyond national boundary lines, 
and the process of equalization takes place despite immigration legisla- 
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tion. Moreover, who is going to determine whether the per capita product 
of.country A will become 11 or 9 with additional immigration from coun- 
try B? 

On the whole the book is very commendable and is of considerable 
value to sociologists. 
. R. D. McKenzie 
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Teaching the Social Studies. By Encar Dawson, Professor of His- 
tory and Social Science, Hunter College, and others. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xvi-++-405. $2.00. 

_ The tendency in our public schools to replace classical literature and 

mathematics with social studies is certain to be reinforced by Professor 

Dawson’s book. In itself it represents the newer practice in co-operative 

text-writing. Well-known specialists have set forth succinctly and in sim- 

ple language for each science, its nature and purpose, origins, important 

-= writers, relations to other sciences, values in. education, and important 

books: R. M. Brown, geography; Holmes, biology; Gates, psychology; 

Ely, economics; Tufts and Tufts, ethics; Henry Johnson, history; and 

Giddings, sociology. Truly an impressive list. ) 

While no careful consideration is given to the need and development 
of general social science to parallel general natural science, much empha- 
sis is placed upon the interdependencies and close relations of them all. 
As Small insisted: The social sciences are not many but one. 

Following these separate formulations of the elements of the several 
sciences are chapters on technical aspects of professional preparation for- 
instruction in these fields. Specific objectives, curriculum, methods of 
teaching, the social studies laboratory, tests and examinations, and teach- 
ers’ preparation are illumined by a critical discussion of latest practice 
and imminent possibilities. 

Three invalid ideas recur in one form or another: it is the business 
of social studies to stimulate an unwavering credence in mankind, the 
ideal of progress, and the poisonous quality of pessimism; all radicals are 
“ignorant” (p. 341); learning transfers from one discipline to another 
(pp. 271~72, 367). Educational psychology is advocated for preparation 
of teachers of social studies, but no mention is made of educational so- 
ciology. 

Nor is the latter used in determining objectives for social studies. 
Are they the same for all pupils irrespective of individual differences, age, 
sex, I.Q., E.Q., Ed. Q., P.Q. (participation quotient), vocation, avoca- 
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tions, social status, etc.? Easy generalization aids in this field very little. 
Differential socio-analysis is sorely needed in the matter of fixing general 
and specific objectives. 

Probably the most helpful chapter to students in training will be 
“Tests and Measurements.” But the book serves to block out the job and 
to orient in an admirable way the type of person who is destined for some 
time to come to be the teacher of the social studies—an American girl, 
eighteen to twenty-one, who teaches while she waits. 

To cast the social studies in terms of the sciences and of apea 
of societal life, rather than in terms of problems and of reform, is the 
signal contribution of the book. The reviewer is not one who believes in 
making pupils in the junior and senior high schools enthusiastic Carol 
Kennicotts. 

The book deserves 2 wide use not only in normal schools and teachers 
colleges but also in college departments of social sciences, from which 
most of the instructors will come. Finally this blocking out of the field 
should stimulate greatly research into precise problems. | 

Dante H. Kurr II 


TEACHERS COLLEOR, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Public Welfare Administration in the United States. Select Docu- 
ments. By SOPHONISBA PRESTON BRECKINRIDGE. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. xxiiit+786. $4.50. 
Social problems have been classified by Park as those of (a) organi- 
zation and administration, (6) policy and polity, (c) human nature. 
Miss Breckinridge’s collection of documents is intended as an aid to 
studies of the first type. Students of social technology will find in it‘many 
interesting and significant documents made readily accessible. Together 
with such books as Odum and Willard’s Systems of Public Welfare and 
Kelso’s History of Public Poor Relief in Massachusetts, it enables one to 
get a view of the machinery through which American governmental units 
perform certain services and scme of the steps through which the present 
arrangements came to be. 
The documents are for the most part reports of legislative commit- 
tees, statutes, reports of public departments, and discussions in national 


e Through these the author has endeavored to set forth “the 


general course of development so far as it can be observed; the princi- 
ples of treatment that should be applied; and the difficulties and special 
problems that retard progress.” She has deliberately given little space to 
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public provision for child care and the handling of delinquents, leaving 
these for later volumes. On the whole, the materials appear to have been 
wisely chosen, but one seemingly important omission is the failure to in- 
clude in the section entitled “Latter-Day Problems of County Welfare” 
any data concerning the county departments in such rural states as North 
Carolina and Missouri. 5 

This book should correct some false impressions which the student 
might easily get from Odum and Willard. Miss Breckinridge makes it 
plain that the term “public welfare” is very vague in its meaning; that — 
there is much confusion in our “systems of public welfare”; that we have 
no reliable measures of the effectiveness of work done under different 
plans; and that what the statutes appear to prescribe by no means cor- 
responds with what actually happens. 

Since the author has presented Public Welfare Administration both 
as a historical treatise and as a formulation of principles to be applied, 
one further comment seems in order. As a historical work this book is 
quite properly organized around conventional categories. But as a guide 
to future action it is handicapped by this feature. Indeed, it may well be 
questioned whether history should be expected to “teach by example.” 
Perhaps it is sufficient that it show us the steps through which we have 
reached our present situation. But the forces which bring about social 
change may fail to appear in public documents; hence the obvious limi- 
tations of any work of this type. However, it would be quite misleading 
to leave any other impression than that Miss Breckinridge has performed 
a real service to all those who are studying or carrying on “public welfare 
work.” 

STUART A. QUEEN 

University or KANSAS 


Main Street and Wall Street. By Writ1AM Z. Rretey. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1927. Pp. vii+359. 

Professor Ripley’s now famous Atlantic Monthly articles are here 
collected and expanded. His book is a study in the corporation problem, 
which must be distinguished from the trust problem, about which so much 
was formerly written and about which so little is heard today. The wel- 
kin used to ring with complaints that big business gouged the consumer, 
and that monopolistic prices were squeezing the life out of the innocent 
public. In this post-war world big business has somehow or other become 

‘a matter of course, and the controversies over it are conducted from the 
standpoint of the participant, not of the outsider. It is the little investor 
and not the little buyer who squeals for help. In this doughty academic 
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knight, Professor Ripley, the little investor has a champion of no mean 
proportions. 

Ripley accepts the premise of modern industrial society that the in- 
stitution of private property promotes more production and more wel- 
fare than any other economic system, and proceeds to’show that certain 
modern business developments are striking at the roots of that very prin- 
ciple. The ownership and the management of property are less and less 
in the same hands. Here are some recent tendencies: 

The limitatior upon the right of shareholders to participate in future is- 
sues of securities: sole responsibility arrogated -by management to issue new 
securities, if necessary having priority over those already existing; practically 
unrestrained authorization-of managements to dispose of new shares upon any 
_ terms which they may think fit; power to sell the assets or to enter into’ new 
corporate relationships without let or hindrance; and, to complete the picture, 
an attempted exemption from liability on the part of directors and officers for 
results which may How from a proprietary interest adverse to that of the cor- — 
. poration. These are the provisions which, taken as a whole, clear the ground 
for, and are now especially contributory to, the primary issue ... . namely, 
the abrogation of. the voting rights of shareholders, not alone in respect of 
these, but perhaps >f all other matters appertaining to management and profit 
[pp. 37-38]. | 

‘These things have come to pass in response to the pressure exerted by 
the active managers for a free hand. But arbitrary authority gambles 
with fate. Ripley foresees the possibility that a widespread business 
debacle might generate such an outburst of hostility that the very prin- 
ciple of private property itself would be swept away in our society. 

It need scarcely be said that Ripley has written the most important 
book on the economic aspects of our day. since Keynes OR the cele- 
brated Economic i iii of the Peace. 

Aisne D. LASSWELL 

UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


The North Carolina Chain Gang. A study of county convict road 

i work. By JESSE F. STEINER and Roy M. Brown. “Universi- 

ty of North Carolina Social Study Series.” Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1927. Pp. 194. $2.00. 

The Institute for Research in Social Science of the University of 
North Carolina has undertaken a continuous study of Negro crime. An- 
nouncement is mede that these studies will result in occasional mono- 
graphic reports. This is distinctly different from the usual crime Surveys 
and may be expected to result in valuable material. 
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The first of these studies is on the chain gang of North Carolina, and 
it is the first extensive scientific study that has ever been made of chain 
gangs, It gives needed information and interpretation in regard to an in- 
stitution that has been important in the South for about forty years. The 
book contains discussions of the origin and development of chain gangs, 
methods of organization, types of camps, and problems of health, disci- 
pline, and economics. It has, in addition, a statistical analysis of the com- 
position of prisoners in more than half of the gangs of the state, with 
reference to age, race, marital status, occupation, education, church mem- 
bership, offense, and sentence. Three somewhat detailed case histories are 
included and constitute a significant part of the study. 

The material is organized partly with reference to the concepts of so- 
cial politics, partly with reference to the types of behavior characteristic 
of offenders, guards, inspectors, and ordinary citizens. Brutal flogging 
has been prevalent. The guards are not greatly different in their cultural 
equipment from the offenders. Many of the camps are so unsanitary that 
a five years’ sentence would be a death sentence. Seventy-four per cent of 
the prisoners in. chain gangs are unable to read a newspaper. 

Within the last ten years ten of the larger counties have established 
central prisons, in which offenders are housed and from which they are 
taken daily by automobile to the places of work. Until recently this was 
impossible because of poor roads. 

The statistical analysis of prisoners is misleading because the facts 
are given in relation to the population of the entire state, though the 
prisoners were studied in only about a fourth of the counties of the state, 
and those counties were in various ways not a-random sample. For in- 
stance, the urban-rural distribution of population in the counties studied 
is somewhat different from that in the state as a whole. Not much addi- 
tional work would have been required to present these statistics as rates 
for the particular group of counties studied, and this would increase some- 
what the accuracy of the conclusions. 


| _E, H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA Zz. 


Mother India. By KATHERINE Mayo. With 41 illustrations. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. xiv-+-440. $3.75. 
This is a volume dedicated to the peoples of India; but the realistic 
account which it gives of Indian life was written certainly with little con- 
sideration for the susceptibilities of the Indian people, and particularly 
for the class of the Indian people who have been so diligent in their ef- 
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forts to make us conscious of the inferiority of our materialistic, as com- 
pared with their own more spiritual, culture. 

One gains the impression that the author’s first impressions of India 
must Have been gained from some of those missionaries from the Orient 
who visit us from time to time, and who, in return for all the efforts our 
missions have made to uplift them, seek, in their soft-spoken, patient, and 
persuasive way, to inculcate some realization of -our own besotted condi- 
tion as compared with theirs. ‘At any rate, Katherine Mayo was distinct- 
ly disappointed with India. All the dirt, disease, the stupidity, cruelities, 
and general incompetence which everyone else has accepted as a matter 
of course, or as inevitable ingredients, along with the evil smells of the 
atmosphere and color of the Orient, she resented; and her account of 
things registers her disenchantrhent. She was particularly keen about the 
women. She visited them in their homes and in the hospitals, and was 
especially inquisitive about such matters as marriage relations, childbirth, 
and other intimate matters of family life. She had little or no sense for 
the sanctities of family life and for tradition and ritual that made all the 
stupid practices of family life sacred and inviolable. In her practical 
Western way she concerned herself about material things like health, eu- 
genics, and physical pain. In the same brusque way in which she brushed 
aside the veil that shrouds the Indian family life, she dismissed the re- 
serves with which more reverent travelers have spoken and written con- 
cerning the barbarities of certain forms of popular worship, including the 
rows of naked holy men and mendicants revered as ascetics but ready to 
pose and eager to be photographed by passing travelers. This volume is 
not, however, a traveler’s tale; neither is it quite what its author would 
like to have made it, an example of sociological research. It is rather a 
bit of realistic reporting, based upon first-hand investigation and very 
thoroughly documented. It probably does not do India “justice.” No 
realistic account of the cultural life of an alien people could do that life 
justice. But if it does not do India justice, it may still do India good. 

RoBERT E. Park 

Universiry oF CHICAGO 


What the Employer Thinks. By J. Davi HousEr. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. ix-+-226. $2.50. 

This initial volume of publications under the Jacob Wertheim Re- 
search Fellowship for the Betterment of Industrial Relations is primarily 
a case study of opinions. In the first instance, it supplies undoubtedly a 
sort of educative manual for managers of industry and therefore should 
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be useful to students of business, since it presents something beyond mere 
management technique and calls for a new executive mind. Nevertheless, 
it should be serviceable also to sociologists working with the’concept of 
social attitudes, for it is a collection of alibis, rationalizations, “dream. 
worlds,” slogans, “‘face-saving,” and defense mechanisms. In any event 
the book is valuable chiefly for its case material. The reader suffers from 
two handicaps, for the author gives no hint as to how large a “sample” 
of employers he interviewed or as to how he selected the list of those he 
visited, or how representative they are of employers in general. Because 
no names are mentioned, the reader has again no way of checking up on . 
_whether the author has presented an authentic transcript of opinions ex- 
pressed ‘by the employers interviewed or whether he has injected some- 
thing of his own emotional coloring. In general, however, Mr. Houser’s 
conclusions, tally closely enough with the experience of others having to 
: deal with modern industrial management to give the impression that he 
. went about his work with his eyes open and was a good reporter. For ex- 
ample, he finds that “in only a very few instances was any attention given 
to inspiring in rank-and-file employees a sense of the significance of their 
work.” In general he found employer attitudes strongly tinged by op- 
portunism and emotional bias. Executives in general were very vague in 
their declarations about the rights and attitudes of their employees. Few 
really knew how their own employees were treated, and apparently there 
was little obligation felt for the personal development of workers through 
more intelligent participation in certain aspects of business management. 
In spite of all the work of men like Filene, Lewisohn, Dennison, and 
Henry Noyes, together with agencies like the American Management As- _ 
sociation, the “cash nexus” and other crudities still seem to fill the mind 
of the average industrial manager. It is to be hoped that this tentative 
_ essay in the field of employer attitudes. may be followed with much 
broader, fuller case studies handled with more exact and rigorous tech- 
nique. 
ÅRTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY o 


A Quaker Saint of Cornwall. Loveday Hambly and Her Guests. 
By L. V. Hopcxrm (Mrs. John Holdsworth). London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1927. Pp. xvi-+-236. $4.00. 

Protestant hagiographies multiply upon the earth. The past few 
months have seen Rebel Saints, A Methodist Saint, and now A Quaker 
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Saint of Cornwall. This last is a beautiful book, considered as a piece of 
printing. The illustrations, both the colored plates and the black-and- 
white line drawings, have unusual artistic merit. But the literary quality 
is not up to the format. The subject of the biography belonged to the 
great first generation of Quakers. She was a wealthy widow, owning tin 
mines and agricultural lands in central Cornwall. Her hospitality, her 
good works, and her zeal for her sect were notable in her day. The other 
chief characters in the book were very much like her. The Fells of 
Swarthmore Hall, the Lowers, the Billings, and most of the rest, except 
George Fox, seem to have been members of the landed gentry. George 
Fox himself was by no means poor. _ | 

The most noticeable thing about this book is the way it shows the 
high economic and social position of many of the early Quakers. Besides 
the gentry, there were many members who belonged to the substantial 
middle class—wealthy merchants and aldermen. They were decidedly 
solvent sectarians. High government officials, including the king himself, 
owed them money. Their sect was illegal, but it was not immoral, and 
many of them seem to have been reléased by influence and “pull.” Quak- 
erism was never punished by death in England, though it was in Massa- 
chusetts. Even long imprisonment was rare. Thus Mrs. Hambly was sev- 
eral times imprisoned for refusing to pay tithe or to take oath in legal 
proceedings, but she was never in prison very long, and the heaviest fine 
levied against her was one of £40. She went to prison very cheerfully but 
insisted on going in proper style. When the court officer came to arrest 
her, she refused to mount the horse he provided and compelled the poor 
man at great trouble and inconvenience to get for her an expensive and 
well-groomed horse befitting her social rank. 

' While she was unquestionably a pious, brave, and masterful old lady, 
one gets the impression that she was, after all, a rather ordinary type of 
the English ruling class, who took to Quakerism, perhaps unconsciously, 
as a relief from the boredom and monotony of rural Cornwall. The cul- 
ture of the country gentry of that age was greatly inferior to their wealth 
and social status. Devoid alike of art and learning, they were hard put to 
it for a method of self-expression. Some of them took to drink and others 
to religion, - 

Ly¥Forp P. EDWARDS 
Sr. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE Í 
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Industrial Relations in the Chicago Building Trades. By Rovar E. 
MONTGOMERY. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. 
Pp. xi+340. 

In spite of the fact that the author i is frankly pro-union in his sym- + 
-pathies, this excellent detailed study of a thorny industrial field is realis- 
tic in both outlook and method. It would be expecting too much to get a 
r00 per cent consensus of opinion or any 50-year period of labor history. 
However, few serious students will disagree with Dr. Montgomery’s anal- 
ysis of such persistently tough problems as jurisdictional disputes, costly 
working rules and practices, graft, crooked leadership, and their effects 
in the Chicago building-area. Even the Landis Award cannot be:said to 
fare badly at his hands—and this is a capital test. This study inculcates 
certain lessons, among which are that an aggressive minority of employ- 
ers or union leaders usually dictates policy; that compromise is neces- 
sary; that industrial peace and harmony are not automatic or continu- 
ous; that business unionism pays better than the romantic type; that 
competitive industry polices itself with difficulty; that continued agree- 
ments tend to improve labor practices and relations; that jurisdictional 
disputes are fearfully costly to all concerned; that production standards 
are necessary to efficient industry (even such a protected industry as 
building); finally, that since when a market is organized on both sides 
uneconomic and abusive practices grow up which injure the individual 
workers in the industry, and even more the general public, some agency of ` 
control is necessary to protect the public interest. The author recognizes 
this latter need in spite of the fact that both workers and building con- 
tractors want no outside interference. In other types of industry the pub- 
lic may register its control by switching its buying to rival markets. But 
in its very nature, building is not subject to such competitive control. 
What then? The Landis Award “Citizens Committee”? Not exactly, but 
a citizens committee without open-shop or any other bias or ulterior mo- 
tive, standing at least as a potential control if not an active administra- 
tive agency. Perhaps Dr. Montgomery might have been more definite in 
his stand on the constitution and workings of this third party to the con- 
struction industry. Nevertheless, he is correct in his conclusion that the 
Chicago public and the Chicago building industry must decide between 
pre-Landis chaos and a partly open-shop industry. This frank exposition - 
of the problem ought to help in the direction of peace with justice and 
efficiency. l 
ÅRTEUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY l 
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America Comes of Age. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. vii+358. 

So much atiention has this book received in the review columns of 
‘newspapers and magazines that it is perhaps unnecessary to mention it 
_ here, except for the fact that it is too good to leave alone. No such pene- 
trating analysis of current American culture has appeared before—or 
rather, of current American cultures. Here is a description of how “cul- 
tural pluralism’’ actually works. Kallen’s Culture and Democracy and 
Walter Lippman’s writings were contributory studies; Babbitt was a case, 
history; this book is the complete thesis. 

Others hav2 described, but not with such shrewdness and yet sim- 
plicity, how meny American social and political situations result from 
the reaction of zhe old white stock, pushed into the periphery of Ameri- 
can life by the “new immigrants.” Al Smith, anti-evolutionism, the Klan, 
prohibition, are all aspects of this conflict between two great groups, each 
with a distinct “ethos.” The old white stock, Protestant, dry, fundamen- 
oe now claims that only those with “founders’ rights” are true Ameri-. 

. But to this doctrine “the sidewalks of New York” present a grow- 
ing aoe ae 

Just as clear is the author’s discussion oi “The Economic Situation” 
(Part D, Part III). Here he brings out the interrelations between mass 
production, a low density of population, a high standard of living, reli- 
ance upon an apparently insatiable home market, the deliberate creation, 
by advertising, of a public that will buy what it ought to buy in order to 
keep the system going, and the development of a religion of “service” 
which gives the system a moral sanction. This always expanding system 
determines our international relations: excess dollars must find invest- _ 
ments outside the United States; a financial imperialism results. This is, 
of course, familiar, but the implications of American economic develop- - 
ment have seldom been so perspicaciously set forth. Professor Siegfried 
makes clear, fcr example, the factors that are driving the United States 
toward cine in a new economic hemisphere, bordering the Pacific, 
with its back toward Europe. . 

An éxcellent translation has preserved the deft and ‘iirmaating 
phrases which help to make the book good reading. The political parties 
are: “omnibuses of both rival companies” in which “the wily reserve 
seats.” The occupational stratification resulting from waves of different 
immigrants is our “social geology.” “ ‘Service’ is the doctrine of the opti- 
mistic Pharisee trying to reconcile success with justice.” 


. WINDY PINTS, GLENVIEW, ILLINOIS ROBERT | . 
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Rural Organizations in Relation to Rural Life in Virginia. With 
special reference to organizational attitudes. By Wrtrram ED- 
WARD GARNETT, Rural Sociologist, Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bulletin 255, Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, SAFRI; Vir- 
ginia, 1926. Pp. rro. 

In 1925 the Federal government passed the Purnell Bill, which gave 
the agricultural experiment stations certain funds each year for the de- 
velopment of research in the social sciences. This study by Garnett is 
one of the first which was financed primarily by Purnell funds to appear 
in rural sociology. The chief parts of the bulletin concern the prevalence, 
lack of, needs for, and value of some rural organizations in Virginia. A 
special chapter deals with “organizational attitudes.” The study is writ- 
ten in a popular style, with the evident intent of interesting the people 
of the state in rural sociology research. If statistics concerning the bad 
situation of the Virginia farmer will achieve this aim, the bulletin is a 
success. Some of the comparisons of income, based upon the study by the 
Bureau of Economic Research and certain Census data, are questionable. 
If they are not entirely wrong, they at least compare incomparables. Av- 
erages distort a picture when the frequency distributions are different. 
~ An average of the incomes‘of a large number of common laborers and a 
small number of wealthy people does not mean anything in comparison 
with the average incomes of farmers——especially when the average in- 
comes of the farmers are questionable. 

The other chief criticisms that may be made of this study are as fol- 
lows: it is too extensive; rural sociology is made into a sort of Uni- 
tarian religion; and the author’s technique for studying “attitudes” is 
invalid and contradictory. ‘Too much is covered, so the study becomes 
superficial. Sociology as a science for studying human behavior has no 
creed. Furthermore, random notes taken in “country stores, warehouses, 
and garages” cover only idle gossip and the presuppositions of wage- — 
earners and loafing farmers. So the author finds (p. 53) that the “atti- 
tudes” are all favorable to co-operation and yet few co-operate. Is this . 
a valid study? 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 

UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA 
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Being Well Born: An Introduction to Heredity and Eugenics. By 
MIcHAEL F. Guyer. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1927. 
Pp. 490. $5.00. 

Since the appearance of the first edition in 1916, Being Well-Born 
has been perhaps the most generally known book in the field of eugenics. 
The title, from the point of view of salesmanship, was a stroke of genius: 
it symbolized the whole public interest in genetic biology. It was kept 
from being a best seller only by the restrained sanity of its content. 

The present volume retains the title as well as the point of view of 
the earlier book, but it is an extension and elaboration rather than a re- 
vision of the first edition. The sketchy treatment of the mechanisms of 
biological inheritance is.here extended into a fairly adequate presenta- 
tion. The more recent findings of genetic research are reported and in- 
terpreted. New chapters on embryology, the mechanisms of develop- 
ment, population, and immigration are added.’ 

The volume gives a clear and simple presentation of current genetic 
doctrine. The statement of controversial points is fair and cautious. But 
the passages and chapters dealing with human reality are somewhat less 
well done. They lack the sureness of touch that comes with a mastery of 
material. The author’s biological bias commits him to the defense of a 
thesis: In the relative absence of scientific work in human genetics, resort 
is had to data of questionable worth. At times, and not infrequently, the 
author lays himself open to the charge of selecting his data to fit his the- 

-sis. Dogmatic assertion occasionally takes the place of fair presentation 
and cautious inference. At other points there is naive acceptance of un- 
tenable or controversial doctrine. At no point is there any adequate rec- 
ognition of the fundamental rélation that obtains between sociological 
-and biological phenomena. On the contrary, there is the tendency, usual 
among biological writers, to derive social conclusions from biological data. 

As a presentation of the pertinent facts of genetic research, the book 
is excellent; as a presentation of the implications of modern biology for 
the understanding and control of social reality, the book is mediocre. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF Iowa E. B. TER 


Sociologie Dětství. By Dr. IN. ARN. BLÁSA. Brno-and Praha. 
Naklad. Ústř. Spolku jednot učit. na Moravě a Dědictví Ko- 
menského v Praze, 1927. Pp. 248, Paper, Ké 34.00. 

Sociology of Childhood, by Dr. Arn. Bláha, is a pioneer work in a 
novel field of sociology. According to the author’s statement in his Intro- 
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duction, it originated as a series of lectures in the recently established’ 
Graduate School of Pedagogical Studies in Brno, Czechoslovakia. Dr. 
Bláha, professor of sociology in the Czech University of Brno, is author 
of several books and is a frequent contributor to magazines and newspe- 
pers of articles on philosophical and sociological subjects. 
` In the Sociology of Childhood, the author proposes a program of re- 
search rather than a new sociological theory. He shows that pedagogy in 
the study of the child should apply sociological methods of inquiry and 
_hot merely biological and psychological research. “Philosophy of Educa- 
tion must be based not only on physiology and psychology, but also on . 
“sociology.” After a critical survey and examination of the outstanding 
modern theories of heredity and environment the author defines the so- 
clological viewpoint in the study of the child. 

The specific task of the sociologist, then, according to Dr. Blaha, is 
a scientific analysis of the technical and hygienic, socio-economic, and 
social psychological aspects of the child’s environment as far as they re- 
late to his instincts, imagination, emotions, reason, and will. A special 
section is devoted to the social patholegy of childhood. 

The influence of American sociologists is apparent all through the 
work. There are more references to American authors than is usual in a 
European book of this nature. As a text the book is distinguished by 
great attention to scientific accuracy end details, which is rather uncom- 
mon with us. 

The chief contribution of this little work, however, is the critical and 
interesting survey of the various theories of child study and the attempt 
to organize widely scattered sociological, psychological, and pedagogical 
maerial into a consistent whole and a system of thought applicable to the 
education of the child. 

l _ JACOB HORAK 

HEMDELBERG COLLEGE i 


Pi 


Chinese Central Asia. By C. P. SKRINE. Introduction by Sim 

~ Francis YOUNGHUSBAND, K. C. S. I. Five panoramas and 2 
maps; 51 other illustrations. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. xv-+306. $7.50. 

_ Mr.C. P. Skrine spent over two years (1922-24) as British consul- 

_ general in Kashgar, back of beyond between the Himalayas and Tibet, 

‘in Chinese Turkestan. He has given in this volume a full account of 

his travels by donkey, yak, and camel through the country from Kash- . 
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mir to Kashgar and thence into some of the most remote corners of “in- 
nermost Asia.” As a tale of adventure the book is a disappointment. But 
as a “matter of fact account of the experiences and impressions of two 
average Britons” it presents a great deal of very valuable material. The 
worst fault of the book is the inadequacy of the maps. The reader is al- 
most always at sea about the exact location of oe places which are being: 
described. 

For a sociologist the most interesting parts are the few chapters (x, 
xi, xii, xiii) devoted to the customs of the peoples whom the author had 
the opportunity to observe. He gives a simple statement, unincumbered 
by technical vocabulary, of life among the Kirghiz, the primitive nomad 
inhabitants of on2 far-away valley where he spent several weeks. Some 
interesting comparisons are drawn. between the Kirghiz and standards of 
living among the more sophisticated inhabitants of Kashgar, where trad- 
ers bring in a few ideas from the outside world. One thing which makes 
this study particularly signiicant is the fact—-which Mr. Skrine points 
out—that, unlike most of Central Asia, Kashgaria affords an excellent 
example of racial continuity. Though Hun and Turk and Mongol have 
passed from time to time over the Tarim basin, they have left little im- 
pression, because it is too arid to support a pastoral people. Therefore the 
prevailing type among the dwellers of Kashgaria, whose art, poetry, and 
superstitions the author carefully describes, is the same as those still 
.found among the valleys of the Caucasus. While Mr. Skrine’s own inter- 
ests are obviously in photography and exploration rather than in sociolog- 
ical investigation, he has succeeded in supplying useful information to 
students of primic-ive civilizations. 

ISABELLA MCL. STEPHENS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 


A History of Barbados, 1625—1685. By VINCENT T. HARLOW, 
M.A., B. Litt. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1926. Pp. 


viti+347. 

Barbados played an important part in the struggle of the seventeenth 
century, which established the supremacy of England over France, not 
only in the West Indies but on the North American continent as welll It 
was in Barbados that England gained her first experience as a colonial 
power. It is still zhe most English of England’s West Indian possessions. 
Barbados is EngHsh, although there is less English blood in the popula- 
tion today than 295 years ago. The white population, which was 37,200 


$ 
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in 1643, was 15,000 in 1922. On the other hand, the Negro population 
has increased during that period from 6,000 to 180,000. Barbados today 
is one of the most populous regions in the world. The rising curve of 
Negro population, as contrasted with the gradual but steady decline in 
` the white, is the index to all that is most interesting in Barbados history. 


The island, first settled by white servants, redemptioners, was, during the .-. 


civil wars in England, a dumping-ground for England’s unruly and unde- ce 
sirable population. Cromwell, as a sequel of the supression of the rebel- 
lion in Ireland, transported great numbers of Irish to Barbados. After the 
battle of Monmouth nearly goo prisoners were sentenced to transporta- 
tion. They were sold in the market place like slaves, for sums ranging 
from £10 to £15 apiece. Politics in Barbados in succeeding years was 
embittered by the conflicts of these transported adherents of the rival 
_ factions in England. In the long run, however, Negro slavery displaced . 

white servitude in Barbados, as it did later in the southern states of our 
own country. With the advent of Negro slavery the plantation system 
succeeded that of small proprietors, and this tended still further to di- 
minish the number and usefulness of the white man in any other position 
than that of a merchant, plantation manager, or official. 

Remnants of the earlier white indentured servants still linger in the 
island, but they too are diminishing. The history of Barbados is the 
story of the failure of the white man to accommodate himself permanent- 
ly to conditions of life in the tropics. 

Ropert E. PARK: 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO | 


The Origins of the State. By Ropert H. Lowre. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. 117. $1.50. | 

With the increase in ethnographical information during the last gen- 
eration a critical spirit developed which reduced the developmental cul- 
ture-series of the early theorists to untenable conjectures. At this game ` 
Professor Lowie has long been adept. Social institutions have been his 
special field, and Lewis H. Morgan his particular foil. This volume, al- 
though only treating at greater length the single subject of development 
of political organization among primitive peoples, continues the method 
developed in the author’s Primitive Society. By a consideration of par- 
ticular cases it is shown that one cannot make all-inclusive generalizations 
as to how the state arises. Special points made in the present book are 
these: In some cases a progressive increase in the size oi the state follows 
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the growth ofmilizary organization or of conquest followed by incorpora- 
tion of the conquered group. Hereditary classes, or castes, may result 
from the conquest. of one tribe by another, or again from merely internal 
causes, such as the acquisition of wealth. Morgan’s view that kinship ties 
are earlier than territorial bonds will not hold;: indeed, many kinship 
. „groups also respond to the territorial tie—the two forms of union inter- 
` “twine. Secret soc‘eties and other “associations” may operate to divide 
the group or may co-operate with other factors to unite it in a political 
whole, In rejectirg the view that such associations are the predominant 
factor in the development of the state, the author’s critical spirit this 
time critically corrects not Morgan’s but his own too sweeping generaliza-- 
tion made in earlier papers. 


- 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


Les origines sociologiques de Vobligation contractuele. By D. 
Warnotte. Bruxelles: Lamartin, 1927. Pp. 117. 


Dr. Warnotte, of the Solvay Institute in Brussels, has prepared a 
summary and suplement of the Davy-Mauss theory of the origin of con- 
tractual obligation. Georges Davy, writing La fot jurée (1922), and 
Marcel Mauss, writing in L'Année Soctologique (1923-24), have outlined 
the following paternity for modern contract: In primitive societies the 
circulation of property and services runs in an endless chain of reciproc- 
ity between groups. The obligation to give, receive, and return was sanc- 
tioned in New Zealand, for instance, by the belief that the spirit.of the 
giver went with the gift and could inflict damage upon the recipient un- 
less received and returned. The development of modern contract depends 
upon isolating the interchange of goods and services from an endless 
chain of reciproci-ies, and upon isolating the individuals from their pure- 
ly representative capacity as holders and transmitters of property on be- 
half of groups. a 

Dr. Warnotte amasses further particulars in modern law and custom 
which seem to be survivals of the earlier forms of collective interchange. 
The burden of proof still rests with those who would postulate a uniform 
system in primitive societies, and a relatively uniform process of slough- 
ing off these primitive practices in more complicated societies. 

“ HAROLD D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Buddhism and Buddhists in Japan. By ROBERT CORNELL ARM- 
STRONG, M.A., Pa.D. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 
vii+-144. $1. 25. 

This little volume is one of a series entitled “The World’s Living 
Religions,” which, according to the blurb, aims to give concise yet relia- | 
_ ble information of the actual religious life of the non-Christian peoples S 
of today and of Christianity’s approach to them. 

In some measure this aim is attained in the present case. The tem- 
ples, symbols, and sects are treated sketchily but clearly, with the excep- 
tion of the chapter “Philosophical Sects,” which is so involved as to be 
almost unintelligible to anyone not versed in Buddhist theology. The au- 
thor is a missionary and has the bias of his calling. There is an excellent, 
brief, annotated bibliography. 

As there are to be other books in this series, it may be well to add 
that the proofreading of this volume is careless and even slovenly. The 
dates of the Emperor Temmu'are given as 672—282. He must certainly ' 
hold the record for the longest reigning monarch. Some statistics of the 
Buddhist sects are given. Their total membership is given as 4,591,808. 
One of the items entering into this total is 16,025,463; another is 13, . 
089,890. i | a 
Ly¥orp P, EDWARDS 
ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE ' 


\ 

The Mystic Rose. By A. ERNEST CRAWLEY. A new edition revised ` 
and enlarged by THEODORE BESTERMAN. New York: Boni 
and Liveright, 1927. 2 vols. Pp. xx+375; vii+340. $10.00. 

The Mystic Rose, which has been out of print for some years, is now 
returned to its readers in a new revised edition. Mr. Besterman has not — 
changed the character of the book in any way, though he has inserted 
additional ethnological material here and there in the original text, as 
well as six “replies to criticisms” (additional material is marked off by 
square brackets), and added a Bibliography and improved Index. 

The Mystic Rose has been called an “anthropological classic.” In so 
far as anthropology reserves for itself the study of primitive tribes, this 
collection of ethnological materials revealing primitive attitudes toward 
sexual relations in general and marriage in particular will be so classified. 
But the chief interest in these primitive attitudes lies, as Mr. Crawley re- 
alized, not in their character of dead “survivals” of outgrown primitive 
ideas but as expressions of fundamental human impulses, only partially 
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modified in the modern world by training and culture. The study of social 
control through ceremonial can be Very well studied in the materials given 
here. ‘Thus, thogh much of its sociological significance is implicit rather 
than explicit, Tke Mystic Rose has found its place among sociologists. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
CHICAGO ; 


The Parole of Adults from State Penal Institutions in Pennsylvania 
and in Other Commonwealths. By Cra Witcox. Reprinted 
from the Report of the Pennsylvania State Parole Commission 
to the Legislature, 1927. Part II. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania, 1927. Pp. viit+259. 

This doctoral dissertation on parole was undertaken as an investiga- 
tion of the parcle laws and their administration in Pennsylvania and other 
states, under tie direction of a commission created by the Pennsylvania 
legislature. While the study centered in Pennsylvania, information was 
secured from cther states by an analysis of the statutes, through reports 
by visits, and by correspondence. The findings cover the history and 
theory of parcle, parole legislation, parole supervision, and selection for 
parole in Pennsylvania and other states, as well as a proposal looking to- 
ward a solution of Pennsylvania’s problem. The volume is a well execut- 
ed and thoughtful administrative survey. The temper of the book may 
be indicated ky the conclusion: “There can be no real test of parole until 
there is a real system of parole. Certain states and certain institutions 
today possess some of the features of a thorough system, but no state and ` 
no institution has yet developed all these features in their entirety.” 

Exnest W. BURGESS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Inside Experience. A naturalistic philosophy of life and the modern 
world. By Joser K. Hart. New York: Longman’s, Green 
& Co., 1927. Pp. xxvili-+287. $2.50. 

Professcr Hart’s essay is an attempt to create a dramatic highway 
through Existence to Reality, “a bold highway of imagination through 
the wilderness of experience, up to some commanding eminence, where- 
from the settled areas of life and the world might be more accessible, the 
outlying wildernesses . . . . more clearly visible.” In his own brief 
phrase, this highway should constitute “a new mind for life and the 
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world.” As a confessed disciple of John Dewey he is attempting to make 
a philosophy of naturalistic empiricism and a view of life with dramatic 
perspective. To the sociologist the most significant chapters are on the 
nature of society, the rôle of language, the essence of religion and moral- 
ity, and, finally, the nature and relationship of the individual. Hart’s 


brief analysis of four fundamental types of social theory is particularly ; > 


clarifying. His definition of society (“society is a partial regularization 
of the behaviors of persons: society is habit and custom operative in the 
activities of groups of social beings”) is at least clear-cut and provocative. 
Professor Dewey’s introductory note includes an admirable definitior 
between real and apparent “community” or “social understanding.” 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NoRTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Problems of Social Well-Being. By James H. S. Bossarp, PH.D. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1927. Pp. xvi-+-664. $3.56. 

This textbook is a comprehensive survey of the causes and control of 
social problems in their economic, physical, and mental aspects. Pro- 
fessor Bossard has performed a real service in assembling and summariz- 
ing carefully, critically, and interestingly, the findings of social economics, 
public health, and mental hygiene. In his Preface, the author frankly 
admits that the volume contains little reference to sociological principles 
and confesses to considerable skepticism of their existence. That the vol- 
ume confines itself to a restatement of the results of research in econom- 
ics, medicine, and psychiatry, with practically no reference to social psy- 
chology or sociology, is a fact worth noting:and pondering over by those 
who have a “hunch” that sociology has something to contribute to the 
analysis and treatment of social problems. 
Ernest W. BURGESS 

UnrveRsrTY of CHICAGO 


A Study of Delinquent and Neglected Negro Children. By Joint 
Committee on Negro Child Study in New York City. New 
York, 1927. Pp. 48. $0.25. 

This study of 890 cases of Negro children before the New Yak City 
Children’s Court in 1925 indicates the importance of the present status 
of the Negro family in the social problems of the Negro. The fact that 
the most common charges among Negro boys are disorderly conduct and > 
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desertion of home, while among the whites stealing and burglary rank 
first, seems to incicate a general lack of parental authority and family 
control, as well as dissatisfaction with home life. An absence of family 
organization is fcund to be the result of the large number of working 
mothers and the rather general practice of sending children north to. live 
_ with relatives. The lack of recreation facilities and the absence of church 
~ ` and Sunday-school connections, which have always played an important 
part in the group life of the Negro, point to the disintegrating effect of 
the city environment. The study helps to emphasize the AEAEE of 
the building up oi a arly tradition among Negroes. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
UNIVERSITY OF ‘CHICAGO 


On Stimulus in Economic Life. -By Sœ Josian Stamp, G.B.E., 
Hon. Sc. D., LL.D., F.B.A. The Rede Lecture MCMXXVIL. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1927. Pp. 68. 

This little book is an attempt to isolate and study the problem of 
stimulus in economic life. The writer differentiates between “incentive” 
and “stimulus.” Incentive refers to fundamental motivation; while stim- 
ulus has to do with the factors which give direction to motive. Stimulus 


`~ may be termed an increment in incentive. According to its result, stimu- 


lus may be class-fied into three types: stimuli which result in permanent 
gain; those which affect a balance; and those which result in permanent 
loss. Three major types of stimulus without regard to result are suggest- 
ed: rising prices, changes in demand, and taxation. The writer draws 
heavily on analogical material from such fields as mechanics, physiology, 
and psychology for his analysis of the nature of stimulus. To the layman 
some of his dist:nctions will seem highly artificial. 
W. O. Brown 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


Manual of Psychiatry. By Aaron J. Rosanorr, M.D. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1927. Pp. 697-+-xvi. $6.00. 

This sixth revised, enlarged, and illustrated edition marks a new 
peak in the development of a working manual of psychiatry which first 
appeared as a translation of Rogues de Fursac’s Manuel de Psychiatrie 
in a small volume of 352 pages, in 1905. While the fifth and the sixth 
editions are undoubtedly more valuable for psychiatric students and for 
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graduate students in sociology, the revision of 1916 is still the more 
serviceable reference, perhaps, for undergraduate students in sociology. 
-Among the new chapters, “A Theory of Personality Based Mainly on 
Psychiatric Experience” will be of interest to sociologists. 


Ernest W. BURGESS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


4 


Negro Illegitimacy in New York City. By RutH Rezp. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1926. Pp. 136. $2.25.. | 
This little volume introduces the reader to a careful and well-rounded - 
study of case records of soo unmarried Negro mothers and their infants, 
secured from New York social agencies. Although the writer is familiar 
with the literature on the different phases oi the subject and presents sta- 
tistical tables and interesting cases as illustrations, one closes the book 
with a feeling of having been led around the problem rather than having 
been introduced into it. It is in all probability the lack of data on the at- 
titudes and points of view of the unmarried mothers studied that forces 
the author to make conjectures on many points where the reader seeks 
more intimate and concrete knowledge. 
ERNEST W. BuRGESS 


UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


The Russian Imperial Conspiracy, 1892-1914. By ROBERT L. 
OwEN. New York: Albert & Charles Boni. 1927. Pp, x+ 
212. $2.00. 

An extreme statement of the view that Russia, in conjunction with 
France, was solely responsible for the World War. The Franco-Russian 
alliance is presented as the starting point of “the most gigantic intrigue 
of all time,” but the Triple Alliance is ignored; and there is no considera- 
tion of Austrian policy. The book shows how an honest man may be led 
astray by lack of knowledge and by propaganda, and testifies to the for- 
mer senator’s moral courage; but it will not convince many people, espe- 
cially those who have read the documents for themselves. 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Third British Empire. By ALFRED ZIMMERN. ‘London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1926. 


That brilliant scholar and publicist, Alfred Zimmern, summarizes the 
present position 2f the British Empire in these able lectures which he 
gave at Columbia during a trip to this country early in 1925. Chapter iii 
gives an acute discussion of the Empire in its relation to non-white peo- 
ples. The “third” British Empire, by the way, is the Commonwealth 
.period since 1914. The second Empire lasted from 1776, when trouble 
with North American colonies brought about the adoption of a less ex- 
clusive colonial policy, to the outbreak of the World War. 


Harowup D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


National Frontiers in Relation to International Law, By COLONNELLO 
VITTORIO Arami, Historical Section, General Staff, Rome, 1919. 
Translated b:y Lieutenant Colonel T. T. Bzurens, R.E., Late Brit- 
ish Commissconer Italo-Austrian Boundary Commission. With an 
Appendix, “Practical Considerations When Defining Frontiers by 
Watersheds.” London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1927. Pp. vili-+-127-++-xL 


This volume is a résumé of the laws and customs which define national 
boundaries, with particular reference to Europe and America. Types of natural 
Ddoundaries, such as mountains, rivers, lakes, seas, and conventional or artificial 
boundaries, and the problems incident to the various types make up the subject 
of the volume. One chapter is devoted to types of boundary marks. A few 
‘nages each are given to a discussion of boundary delimitation documents, boun- 
dary disputes, and the administration of boundaries. The book is a history and 
an account of the present status of laws and customs pertaining to national 
Joundaries in Western Europe and America. 


Silver Cities of Yucatan. By GREGORY Mason. With a Preface by Dr. | 
HERBERT J. SPINDEN. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 
Xvii-+-3 40. 

Of all forms of -omantic sport, archaeology is today perhaps the most pop- 
war, and a multituae of books appear to make known recent deeds of enter- 
prise and adventure in this field. ‘The press already announces plans for Mr. 
Mason’s next expedition; before the resulting second volume is published let 
us hurry to state that the first one is a good live yarn. Spinden, McClurg, Ma- 
son, Griscom, and Whiting explored the east coast of the Yucatan peninsula in 
e small schooner. Here you may read of the rare birds shot by the ornithologist 
and of the ruined Meya buildings found by the archaeologist in the melancholy 
forest. It is an intimate, straightforward account of personal experience; and 


ic must also take its alace as one of the many enticing doorways to the field of 
Mayan archaeology. 
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Our Jewish Neighbors. An Essay in Understanding. By JOHN STUART 
_Conntne, D.D. Introduction by CHartzs R. Expaan, D.D., LL.D. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1927. Pp. 154. $1.25. 


Behind the chapters of this volume, to use the language of the author, “lies 
a hope and a conviction”; the conviction that Judaism is disintegrating in 
America, and that as a consequence of this disintegration Jews will deinen 
enter the Christian churches. The newsiest chapter in the volume is that whic 
recalls the history of distinguished Jews who have professed Christianity, and 
the changing attitude toward Jesus of Jews who have remained within the syn- 
agogue. It is estimated that 224,000 Jews were baptized during the nineteenth 


century. 


Profits, Progress and Prosperity. By ARTHUR B. ApAms. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1927. Pp. ixt-178. $2.50. 


The descriptions of cumulative business booms, and the “inevitable” de- 
pressions which follow are becoming at once numerous and uniform. The dif- 
ferences lie in the causes to which such booms are assigned; or, better put, in 
the isolation offghe factors in the business situation which disturb the equilib- 
rium of credit. Professor Adams finds his salution in technical changes in in- 
dustry, such as new methods or new products, which induce entrepreneurs to 
borrow money in large quantities for the purpose of taking advantage of the 
new means of making profits. 


The Social and Economic Relations of the Farmers with the Towns in 
Pickaway County, Ohio. By Perry P. Denunz, Pa.D. Ohio State — 
University studies. “Bureau of Business Research Monographs,” 
No. g. Columbus: Ohio State University, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Co-operating with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, 1927. Pp. 72. 

Professor Denune undertook this study for the purpose of discovering the 
quantity and quality of the social and economic contacts of town and country 
people in the county selected. A brief chapter each is devoted to church rela- 
tions, relations in the fraternal orders, school relations, rélations in recreation, 
amusement and social life, and to such economic relations as those involved in 
banking, trading, and marketing. Here is a good body of material for those 


sociologists who are interested particularly in social relationships as they are 
' manifested in the rural and small-town life. 


A Shori History of the American Negro (2d rev. ed.). By ree 
BRAWLEY. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xvii+284. 


The task which the author of this oliti set himself was to gather to- 
gether from the available literature, materials for a brief and elementary state- 
ment of the facts concerning the history of the Negro in the United States. 
The volume is not based upon original research. There has been, as yet, very 
little original investigation in this field, and no attempt ‘to write the history of 
the Negro from the point of view of the Negro’s own experience. It is needless 
to say, since this history is now in its third edition, that the author has ‘per- 
formed well the task he has undertaken. The second revised edition brings the 
story down to date. 
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Primitive Hearths in the Pyrenees. By Ruta Otis SAWTELL and IDA 
Treat. New York and London: D. Appleton & a 1927. Pp. 


307. $3.00. 


Two women, one trained as an anthropologist, the other as a weasels: 
gist, with the artist husband of one of them, spent a summer themselves exca- 
vating and visiting other excavated sites in the French Pyrenees, Their ac- 
count, though not quite living up to the spirit of high romance with which their 
adventures are conceived, makes a readable and entertaining introduction to 
the archaeology of Southern France. 


Burials oj the Algonquian, Siouan, and Caddoan Tribes West of the Mis- 
stssippi, By Davin I. BUSHNELL, JR. Smithsonian Institution, Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 83. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1927. Pp. x-+-103. $0.50. _ 

This is a bare compilation of data, without interpretation or relation to 
any other materials, as to the mortuary customs of the Plains Indians, Ac- 


counts of early travelers furnish most of the sources. A Bibhgprephy and an 
Index are included. 


Farm Youth. Proceedings of the Ninth National Country Life Confer- 
ence, Washington, D.C., 1926. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1927. Pp. 153. $2.00. 


This is a collection of brief papers and aiceussions which touch upon such 
topics as the general lack of opportunities for farm children, the need of educa- 
tion in economic relationships, the desire for increased co-operation between 
adults and children, and the conservatism of rural adults. 


Business tn Politics. By CHARLES NoRMAN Fay. Cambridge: Cosmos 
Press, 1926. Pp. xi+-174. 
Another appeal to business men to run the government—that is, to run it 


by running for office themselves and breathing the fresh air of honesty and up- 
rightness into the fetid corridors of present politics . . . . and so forth. 


Return to Secret Party Funds. By PERRY BELMONT. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. xlv--2rr. 


This is part of Perry Belmont’s propaganda for publicity of party contri- 
butions. It has a rambling Preface, a reprint of various senatorial documents, 
and many allusions to the name of Belmont. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direction 
of a member of the editorial staff by C. D. Clark, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., H. C. Griffin, 
E. O. Rausch, Carl M: Rosenquist, and Samuel A. Stouffer, of the Department of 
Sociology of the: ‘University of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at the end ac- 
cording to the classification in the January and July issues of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND’ THE PERSON 


The Biology of Superilority—Much of the current eugenics propaganda rests 
upon a pre-Mendelian knowledge of genetics. Galton could not have had the knowl- 
edge of the mechanism of inheritance, that bisexual reproduction makes possible a 
wide variety of new and different combinations of qualities. Modern genetics gives 
no support to the view that the somatic characteristics of the offspring can be pre- 
dicted from a knowledge of the somatic characters of the parents. A study of the 
forebears and children of two groups of distinguished men (philosophers and poets) 
whose distinction naturally rests on sheer superiority shows that their parents were 
just average human beings and that their children (when they have any) fall far 
short of their distinction. Galton’s figures can be reinterpreted to show just this: 
the dogma that only superior people should be allowed to breed freely rests upon a 
ridiculous basis—Raymond Pearl, American Mercury, XIL (November, 1927), 257- 
66. (1,2; VII, 2.) H. C.G. 


Speciation and Mutation.—All vertebrates which range into a new set of nat- 
ural conditions, whether by geographic isolation or otherwise, in the course of time 
seem to give rise to new specific forms. Where vertebrates can be traced from one 
geographic range as it melts into another, “transitional” or “intermediate” forms are 
‘observed, so that if placed side by side one subspecies passes gradually into another 
by intergrades; and thus the supposed barriers between species and subspecies disap- 
pear. Speciation is a normal and continuous process governing the greater part of the 
origin of species, It is apparently always adaptive. Mutation is an abnormal and 
mode of origin, which, while not infrequently occurring, is not essentially 
adaptive but is a disturbance of normal speciation Henry Fairfield Osborn, Ameri- 
can Naturalist, LXI (January-February, 1927), 5-42. (I, 2.) S.A.S, 


Heat or Heredity.—Glandular secretions are oi great moe for bodily and’ 
mental growth. The average mental age of the American e is the same as his age 
of puberty; it is possible that the lower mental age of women is due to the fact that 
women arrive,at puberty two years earlier than men. Through this medium, cli 

may influence the intelligence of people: a warm climate accelerates physical devel- 
opment, and this in turn may prove an inhibiting factor as far as intelligence is con- 
cerned. Correlations remain to be established, and the results might be interesting — ' 
Emmett Reid Dunn, American Mercury, XII (November, 1927), 316-19. EN .) 


Motor Consciousness as a Basis for Hmotion.—Consciousness is objectively de- 
scribed as “psychonic energy necessarily generated at every synepse in the central 
nervous system upon passage of neural impulses from neuron to neuron.” The con- 
nective or junctional tissue at the synapses capable of givirg rise to psychonic ener- 
gy, at any individual synapse, is termed “a psychon.” Psychonic energy arising upon 
sensory psychons has generally been termed “sensation.” It is possible to regard psy- 
chonic energy arising upon motor psychons as constituting an equally basic category 
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of consciousness. Such motor psychonic energy may be termed “motation.” Emo- 

ion might be defined quite simply as “composed of designated groups of motation 
characteristically combined.” Frimary emotions might be held to consist of those 
patterns of motational combination from which all other emotional responses might 
be shown to be derived. Pleasantness might be defined as “alliance of simple mota- 
tions”; and unpleasantness as “conflict of simple motations.”—William M. Marston, 
Journal - Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIL (July-September, 1927), pi 149-30: 

2; Si 


oblémes et les taches de la soctologie de l’enfance.—Both the physical 
and See environments are important for the development of the child. His health 
habits are largely formed by the conditions under which he lives. That a child may 
become human, his instincts must be sentimentalized: concrete sentiments are awak- 
ened in him that he may be led by gradual stages to abstract sentiments. The educa- 
tor should lead the child to find within himself sources of action rather than to be 
, dependent upon outside impulsions. Pathological troubles of infantile personality are 
‘also traceable to social factors—the strain of contemporary life and the disintegra- 
tion of modern soclety.——-In. Arn. ea Revue Internationale de peer: XXXV 
(July-August, 1927), 321-31. (I, 3; H, 3.) EL C.G. 


Les premiers mots de enfant (The Child’s First Words).—The writer, a pro- 
fessor at Budapest, kept a journal of his daughter from her birth to her seventh year. 
The study suggests: (1) The first words can express an action or a quality or desig- 
nate a place, just as well as serve as substantives. (2) Affective and volitional char- 
acteristics dominate in the first phrases as much as objective characteristics. (3) 
Because of the differences between an agglutinative language, like Hungarian, and 
inflected languages, there is a wide variation in time in the first use of words of simi- 
lar meaning in the two types of language. (4) The child uses forms like the accusa- 
tive, plural, and pronoun, and terms relating to time, mental processes, and moral 
quality before knowing their full meaning. One must proceed cautiously in inter- 
preting a child’s intellectual acts by the language he uses—Elemer Kenyeres, Ar- 
chives de Psychologie, KX (February, 1927), 191-218. (I, 3, 2, 4.) S.A.S. 


Les groupements spontanés d’enfants & Pago préscolaire (Spontaneous Group- 
ings of Children of Pre-School Age).—Observation of 888 spontantous groupings of 
children of three to eight years of age in preschool institutions of Odessa, Russia, 
was made by teachers over a period of two years. (1) The mean number of groups 
participated in by boys was 13, by girls, 11.76. Participation increased with age, 
from 7.16 groups per child at three years to 16.43 at eight years. (2) In 40.54 per 
cent of the cases members of the same group differed one year in age, in 27.13 per 
cent none, in 23.6 per cent two years, in 7.43 per cent three years, and in 1.2 per cent 
four years. (3) Of the groups, 67.37 per cent were unisexual. Of the boys, 61.68 per 
cent preferred unisexual groups; of the girls, only 43.16 per cent. The bisexual groups 
were larger. (4) More groupings lasted 10 minutes than any other period. They broke 
up spontaneously 71.11 per cent of the time, usually suddenly after the excitement had 
been wearing out. One member would slow up, others would notice it and slow up 
too, then the group would disintegrate. Occasionally, the groupings were broken up 
by counter attractions or the invasion of an older person. (5) There were leaders in 
32.06 per cent of the groups, sometimes two or three to the group. More boys than 
girls were leaders. More bisexual groups had leaders than the others, owing probably 
co the greater ease which the boys, being more hardy, found in leading girls. In 
groups with different ages, the oldest members were usually leaders—Eugénie Che- 
valeva- oy Archives de Psychologie, XX (February, 1927), 219-33. he 3i ; 
VO, 4; 2.) 


Die Paradoxien des Gefiihls (The Paradoxes of Feeling) .—Feeling is a oie 
nomenon of transition, accompanying actual or threatened change. When adaptation 
to the change is complete, feeling disappears. We receive’ satisfaction from antici- 
pated novelty, because experiencing the novel allows our egos to expand. Though we 
desire to live, we continually strive for adaptation, which results in loss of feeling 
and is therefore equivalent to death. As we gain in ease of living, we lose in feeling. 
The — amount of feeling attaches itself to objects we have not or which we 
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have had. We stand between the not yet and the no more. Youth is happy only 
because every piece of luck is outweighed by expectations of the future. Youth has’ 
more joy and sorrow; age has less. Both average zero— Hugo Marcus, Zettschrift 
fiir Angewandte Psycholagie, XXIX. (Heft 3, 1927), 197-228. (I, 4.) C.M.R. 


Der personale Konflikt (Personal Conflict}.—Confict results from the collision 
of two contradictory values, with consequent injury. The nature of the injury de- 
pends upon the quality of the value; its extent depends upon the place held by the 
value in the estimation of the persons concerned. The collision, which is not between 
persons but between values, may take either of two forms: one value injuring an- 
other, or two values injuring each other. Following the collision, the conflict enters 
opposition, its second stage, which differs from collision in that it involves persons. 
‘Conflict may or may not have a definite goal, but it continues until one or both 
values have been changed; Le., there must be either defeat and victory or compro- 
mise. Accompanying the main conflict is a secondery, growing out of the pain felt 
by the opponents and their tendency to blame each other for it. The course of the 
secondary conflict parallels that of the primary.—Wilhelm Stok, Kölner Vierteljakr- 
sheft für Soziologie, VI (Heft 4, 1927), 337-61. (I, 4.) C.M.R. 


Individual Psychology.—Individual psychology recognizes that problems of 
personality arise in a new situation for which the child or adult is not prepared. 
When the person’s “style of life” is not in agreement with the’situations into which 
he is placed and when easy adjustment is not effected, a feeling of infériority devel- 
ops which raises more barriers between the individual and the group, and he then 
becomes a problem, his failure to adjust manifesting itself in neuroses and criminal 
behavior. The solution of these problems lies in building up a courageous outlook 
and getting the individual to the point where he is g participant in wholesome group 
life-—Alfred Adler, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXII (July—Sep- 
tember, 1927), 116-22. (I, 4; EX, 5.) -LSC 


The Philosophy of Individual Psychology—The concept of soul as used by 
Adler stands for the sum total of all tropisms; instincts; dispositions, acquired and 
inherited; and intelligences of man. It is a striving. Soul is movement, The second 
important concept is that of goal. To understand is to see the behavior or attitude in 
its context, that is, in its relation to its origin and with reference to the goal toward 
which the person is acting. McDougall has at bottom much in common with the 
philosophy underlying the work of Adler. His attack upon the latter is due to the 
former’s misunderstanding —Dr. Walter Berau Wolfe. Internationale Zeitschrift für 
Individual Psychologie, V (March and April, 1927), 112-24. (I, 4; X, 3) E.A. A. 


Sur la psychologie de la vieillease (On the Psychology of Old Age).—Normal 
senility is unrelated to the diseases of senile dementia or cerebral arterio-sclerosis. 
it is a general restriction of affectivity, intellectual activity, and memory, corre- 
sponding to the physiological weakening of the brain and the rest of the organism 
in all individuals after a varying number of years. It has two stages: (x) The perlod 
of sentimentality and dotage. The individual lives in monotonous memories. His re- 
call of the distant past is good, but his fixation weak. This is the stage so well de- ~ 
scribed by poefs. (2) The period of serenity and of life in the instant present. 
Detached from everything and everyone, without imagination or memory, the indi- 
vidual lives in an eternal present, where he responds automatically according to 
habits formed in the past-—Paul Courbon, Journal de Psychologie, XXIV (May 15, 
1927) 455-59. (I, 4; VIIL 4.) S.A.S. 

La mort et le sentiment (Death and Sentiment).—M. de Varigny in his book 
of this title finds that the fear of death is the weakest of fears, giving way before 
numberless sudden impulses or before emotions such as love, the call of duty, reli- 
gious devotidn, the maternal instinct, patriotism. Evidence as to fear of death 
among the sick shows a wide variation of attitudes. The sufferings of the dying 
probably have been exaggerated. The act of dying seems in itself to be as painless 
as falling asleep—Review by G. Bohn in Mercure de France, CXCIX (October x, 
1927), 156-57. (I,.4.) ; S. A. S. 

The Menace of the Reformer.-—There are many of professional reform- 
ers. Some of the causes producing reformers are: (1) A too intense and extended 
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parental instinct with limited opportunity for expression. The spinster, the bachelor, 
childless men and women, etc., attempt to mother or father society and to make life 
more comfortable far weaklings. (2) Inhibited expression of the instincts of love and. 
home-building makes an individual pugnacious, and he desires to attack the existing 
order. (3) A limited or partial view of Christianity emphasizes the softer side and 
neglects the more severe aspects of the Christian religion. (4) A desire to get away 
from a besetting sin impels some to work for legislation to protect themselves in a 
mass-formation ageinst their temptations. (5) Persons who are morbid -along sex 
lines attempt to find satisfaction for their diseased cravings by delving into obscene 
literature Bnd by.haunting vice resorts under the guise of fighting these-evils. (6) 
By becoming reformers some attempt to compensate for failure to secure recognition 
in the realms of politics, art, science, etc. (7) For some, reforming is solely a matter 
of monetary gain. 18) There are many who are misled by glittering platforms and 
pious sayings, and are seeking what they consider to be true leadership. The re- 
former goes on the false assumption that environment is more potent than heredity 
and that human nature can be changed. In so doing he is interfering with the funda- 
mental Jaws of natural selection and is therefore menacing soclety by helping the 
unfit to survive-——William D. Tait, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XXI (January-March, 1927), 343-53. (1, 4; X, 4.) L.S. C. 


The Present Status of Social Paychology.—The field of social psychology is 
at present not clearly definable, and there are several groups who approach the study 
of human behavior with more or less widely differing points of view. Of these 
groups the main ones may be characterized as follows: (x) the “social forces” 
school, who hold tkat all social phenomena can be regarded as manifestations of 
some homogeneous = =orce or forces; (2) the “social mind” theorists, who maintain 
that facts of social bfe require the hypothesis of some kind of superindividual, psy- 
chological structure; (3) the “social laws” group, who, while denying a collective 
mind, describe socie-y as following certain inevitable laws which operate superior 
to and independently of the individual; (4) the “culturlsts,” who consider culture 
products as constituting the field of psychological and social investigation; (5) those 
who hold that the individuals of a group have innate endowment which produces 
social phenomena; (6) the “socialization” theorists, who reverse the view held by 
the preceding „group and hold that the group creates the individual; (7) the group 
who take the “middle of the road” with reference to the views of groups Nos. 5 and 
6. (While this last group recognizes the importance of the socialization process, they 
hold that human bekavior is more fully explained in terms of the universal acquisi- 
tion of habits, the formation of which rests in part on the innate and instinctive 
equipment of the ind-vidual.) The recognition of these diverse points of view should 
lead to more co-operative investigation in which each group will recognize the limi- 
tation of its own approach and yet be able to contribute to a more scientific explana- 
tion of social facts—F. H. Allport, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
XXI (January-March, 1927), 372-83. (I, 4; X, 2.) LSC, 


II. THE FAMILY 


Les jeunes filles à la fin du XVIII" siècle (Girls at the End of the 18th Cen- 
cury).—In two volumes, one with the above title and one entitled Lettres de Gene- 
vidve de Mclboissiére a Adélaïde Méliand (1761-1766) (Paris, 1925), Comte de 
Luppe has brought t light interesting source material on the domestic life of the 
period. The letters of Geneviève were written between her sixteenth and twentieth 
wear to an intimate friend, in freedom and 3incerity. During the last forty years of 
the old régime, a girl’s life was a succession of infancy, adolescence, education in the 
convent or at home, end then either marriage or the cloister-—the two sole natural 
issues. While legally a woman had no independent existence outside of marriage, 
there were many exariples of widows or wives having either eclipsed or done away 
with their husbands, showing that conditions were being modified. The father’s 
euthority as to a dauzhter’s marriage was rigid, but marriage was becoming freer, 
: y in those families whose girls were not reared in convents-—Review by 
rt ia Revue de Synthèse Historique, XLII (June, 1927), ee re 2, 
I; 6 
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Das Eheproblem und die weibliche Gleichstellung (The Marmage Problem 
and Feminine Equality).-Notions concernirig marriage have so far changed that it 
has come to be regarded almost wholly a personal matter. This change has given 
greater freedom to woman, but because of her heavier burden in the reproductive 
function she can never obtain equality with men under a system of personal free- 
dom. It is therefore necessary that marriage be socially regulated so as equally to 
protect the interests of father, mother, and child—-Rosa Mayreder, Die neue Genera- 
tion, XXII (June, 1927), 191-98. (L, 3.) C.M.R. 


II. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


L’origine de l'échange (The Origin of Exchange).—The ethnographical survey 
by Mauss in L’Annee Soctologique (NS., Vol. I, Paris, 1925 [1926]) shows that a 
regular exchange of goods exists among many primitive tribes in the form of ritual 
gifts. This is the origin of obligation, exchange, and contract. Since Mauss became 
acquainted with the Northwest American potlatch, somewhat similar customs have 
been found in Polynesia, Melanesia, and elsewhere. Such tribal affairs are not acci- 
dental, but formal. The gift and the return gift are solemn obligations. Not to give 
or not to reimburse is to encounter magic sanctions of iness and misfortune, legal 
sanctions of punishment and often enslavement, ethical sanctions of disfavor and 
reproof. Because of the important rôle of exchange, primitive life is not, as used to 
be thought, isolated or static, but is complex, active, moving—Review by René 
ve. in Revue Philosophkique, LIL (September—October, 1927), 306-8. (III, 1; 

) I. i 


Essai d'introduction critique a l'étude de l'économie primitive. Les théories 
de K. Buecher et Vethnologie moderne (Critical Introduction to the Study of 
Primitive Economy. The Theories of K, Buecher and Modern Ethnology).—This 
volume by Olivier LeRoy attacks the classical evolutionism of the theories of Karl 
Buecher. For Buecher, primitive man was a monster, with all faults and vices, mo- 
tivated only by egotism. Family sentiment, conjugal and maternal love, unknown in 
antiquity, are products of evolution. Individual property is just a vestige of the 
ferocious original individualism, while foresight and labor are relatively new in the 
world. LeRoy brings evidence to show, on the contrary, that primitive man had 
neither more nor less vices, virtues, and intelligence than civilized man.—Review by 
Jean de la Monneraye, Revue des Questions Historiques, LV (April 1, 1927), 436-37: 

AS. 


* (10, 1.) S 


- 


Maya Civilization, 100 Per Cent American.—Ever since the discovery of the 
New World, persistent and ingenious attempts have been made to derive our greatest 
native American civilization, the Maya, from some Old World origin. The truth is 
that Maya culture owes nothing to Old World inspiration, its achievements in art, 
architecture, sculpture, astronomy, and chronology being exclusively the product of 
its own ingenuity. Proofs confront us in every expression of the Maya culture. 
When Maya monuments were arranged according to their chronological sequence, it 
was found that they stood in their stylistic sequence as well, the earlier and cruder 
forms first, the later and more developed forms last. This orderly series showed no 
evidence of foreign origin, each decorative motive being traced from an autochtho- 
nous beginning. A recent petrographic study of American jades, effectively disposes 
of the theory that Maya jadeite objects could have been of Asiatic origin.—-Sylvanus 
Griswold Morley, Forum, LXXVI (August, 1917), 226-412. (IL, 1,3.) C.D.C. 


Greek Origins of the Idea of Cosmopolitanism.—tThe first European beginnings 
of the idea of cosmopolitanism are found in the earlier classical period of Greek 
thought. (1) Poetry, notably Homer and Euripides, pictured friend and foe with 
equal sympathy. (2) Science, as illustrated in the historical writing of Herodotus, 
who was the first to use the comparative method and recognize the unity of history, 
was determined not by patriotism but by love of learning. (3) Philosophy, from the 
time of the itinerant Sophists, who held that the distinction between Greeks and the 
rest of the world, was conventional and false, was dominated by cosmopolitans who 
had traveled widely. (4) Religion, which in the Orphic and Pythagorean doctrines 
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was an individualstic ayida and universalistic humanism, became centered, in 
Plato, on the souPs heavenly home. These four lines of influence are profoundly 
important in later European history ey ais International Journal of Etkics, 
XXXVI (October, 1927), 1~ro. (TI, 1, 6; I, 4.) S.A.S. 


La contrainte sociale dans le langage aaa Restraint through Language).— 
In a paper before the Sociological Society of Geneva, M. Charles Bally discussed the 
social constraint that may be imposed by language. Sometimes it is conscious con- 
straint, as in the cese of the school child who must respect the spelling and grammar 
of his native language. Sometimes it is merely suggestive, as in the case of the pres- 
tige which the language of a privileged class and their literary productions enjoy. 
Sometimes it is autosuggestive, a sublimated form of self-stimulation. It creates a 
sort of linguistic religion wherein the subjects feel themselves obliged to respect and 
love their native language and what it stands for. Language thus ceases to be simply 
a means of communication. It takes on a symbolic value and becomes a mystic en- 
tity. Language beng the most traditional social institution, the unconscious social 
restraints which it imposes are even more significant than the conscious. The three 
traditional forms of social restraint are: prescriptions, prohibitions, and sanctions. 
Reviewed in Revue Interaationale de Sociologie, XXXV (1927), 67~70. Soa aa 


Formosa.—The Island of Formosa has always been vested with a certain ay 
tion and mystery. Despite considerable natural resources, its shores were avoided 
because naturally cangerous and frequented by pirates. Formosa was occupied sev- 
eral centuries before the Christian Era by an invading race known as the Longkius, 
who were subjected during the sixth century a.D. by Malay invaders. The descend- 
ants of these two races inhabit the mountains of Formosa today. China sent an ex- 
pedition to the Islaad in the seventh century; and upon refusal of the Malays to pay 
tribute, placed it oatside the pale of Chinese civilization. For the next ten centuries 
Formosa was a no-man’s land which became a pirate lair. After occupations by Por- 
tuguese and Dutch. the Island became a nominal part of the domains of the Chinese 
emperor in 1682. After the defeat of China by Japan in 1894, the latter occupied 
Formosa. Today tre Island may be considered the most important part of Japan’s 
empire; communications, both internal and maritime, have been developed; the 
coasts are well lighted; and malaria has been checked. The different clans which 
compose the six main tribes of Formosa live at peace with each other nowadays, but 
there is still considerable enmity between the various tribes. The Japanese required 
six years to institut2 order in the plains; and they had not, even by 1925, completely 
established their rule in all parts of the mountain districts -—E. H. de Bunsen, Geo- 
graphic Journal, LEX (September, 1927), 266-87. (IL, 3, 5.) C.D.C. 


Kolonisation vg arbeidslshet (Colonization and Unemployment).—Emigra- 
tion, which has been for many years of importance to Norway as a means of remov- 
ing the surplus population, has been so nearly stopped by the action of the quota 
law of the United States as to create a serious problem. Unemployment is growing 
and will continue tc grow, in part, through the relative increase of the unemployable, 
who are left in Norway by the selective action of the United States laws. Solution of 
the problem by a lowered birth-rate has failed because of the correspondingly low- 
ered death-rate. Expansion of industry is impossible for lack of capital. Some hope, 
however, is held forth in the proposed governmental policy of subsidized land-clear- 
ing.—Ole Sandberg, Samtiden, XXX VIII (Hefte 5, 1927), 287-304. (10,4 A ae 2.) 
.M.R. 


Are We Americanizing the Immigrant ?—We are evidently desirous of making 
Americans of our cliens, but little is done to accomplish this outside of our large 
Eastern centers. Social workers and educators understand the problem sympatheti- 
cally, but there is tco great an infiltration into their activities of outsiders who know 
the alien but little. An analysis of our methods plainly shows that we are stressing 
too much the mechenics of the process of Americanization and overlooking the more 
salient factor—the spirit. As a people we are forcing the issue of “citizenship papers” 
and divorcing it entirely from a true sympathy and understanding of the character 
of our government. In official procedure we surround the alien’s request for more 
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ronden in and out of immigration centers and naturalization courts with need- 
less technical difficulties. The foreigner evaluates Americanization work in terms of 


-a real understanding of his purposes In coming here, his difficulties in living here, 


and his interpretation of his environment here. So long as private and public ager 
cies fail to study these backgrounds, and attack the problem in a patronizing and 
superior manner, they will achieve nothing of permanent value. Ignorance of the 
immigrant’s native environment, purposes, and psychical construct is quite as fatal 
as the assumption of superiority. The Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion of the past session of Congress was composed of representatives chiefly from the 
West and South, those sections where the immigrant is little known and less under- 
stood, and where he usually receives the least education and the poorest aid in 
Americanization—Harold Fields, South Atlantic Quarterly, XX VI (October, 1937) 
330-45. (I, 4; VU, 2.) C.D.C 


L'immigration étrangère en France (Foreign Immigration in France) —There 
were 1,132,696 foreigners in France in 1911, 1,550,449 in rg21, and 2,498,230 in 1926. 
France is now receiving 300,000 immigrants annually, second only to the United 
States. Two facts seem clear: (1) Populations too different racially from the French 
do not thrive. The mortality of North Africans who have come to France is high; 
the mortality of those from-the tropics is terrible. The Indo-Chinese, too, would be 
better off at home. (2) Populations from-countries too close neighbors to the French 
are dangerous because of the difficulty of assimilating them to a national point of 
view. This is especially true with Italian immigrants, who are strongly patriotic and’ 
whose government tries to keep them loyal, Concentration of foreigners in compact 
regions, as of Italians in the southeast, increases the danger to France-—~Jean Bour- 
ee oo des Sciences PORADIE, XLU (April-June, 1927), 273-83. oe 4 

IV, 2 


Formes et problèmes de Vémigration (Forms and Problems of ores — 
The need of emigration will not cease for several generations in many European 
countries and Japan. The birth-rate is lowering, though slowly. The only chance for 
a country with increasing population to stave off emigration is to become industrial, 
manufacturing and exporting its primary resources. But this requires not only iron, 
oil, and coal, but also capital H the country has no colonies, of course the surplus 
population must emigrate to foreign lands. If foreign lands are barred to immi- 
grants, the overpopulated home-country may become poverty stricken, a source of 
unrest and agitation which ultimately would have a repercussion on the economic, 
intellectual, and moral life of the more favored nations.—Gaetano Mosca, Revue des 
Sciences Politiques, XLII (July-September, 1927), 321-39. (IL, 4; VO, 

S.A.S. 


Nieder lindische Auswanderungspolitik (Netherlands Emigration Policy).— 
During the last century there has been an almost continuous growth in the popula- 
tion of Holland. The census of 1829 gave a population of 2,618,487. In the next 40 
years it increases a million. The next 20 and again the next 17 each witness a like 
increase. The 1920 population was almost 7 million, having grown markedly during 
the war. With the decline of her industries subsequently, Holland now faces the 
situation of an overpopulated country. Many of its people are in forced idleness. To 
meet the problem, among other things, emigration has been resorted to. The move- 
ment is backed by the government, which makes loans to the emigrant which are to 
be paid back in monthly instalments. So far, the number leaving has been small. 
Holland’s colonies do not offer desirable regions to i to emigrate.—-Sigismund 
cae Kölner Socialpolitische Vierteljahresschrift, VI (Heft 1, 1927), 35-53. 

14) ; E.A. A. 


What Next in the Philippines ?—The past few years have witnessed a recrudes- 
cence of interest in Philippine affairs, due largely to the growing importance of the 
Far Eastern area as an economic factor in our national life. The Filipinos, by their 
well-organized campaign for independence and by legislative battles with General 
Wood have drawn public attention to the internal affairs of the Islands. Thus far, 
our Philippine policy has been one of gradual extension of autonomous privileges in 
preparation for Filipino independence. This policy has not been wholly successful 
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because applied too rapidly. The virtual political and economical impasse faces us 
with the necessity of reorienting our course in the Islands, The proposed Fairfield plan 
provides a large measure of autonomy, with a Filipino governor-general, and a 
plebiscite in 20 or 3c years by which the people could decide on independence. This 
assumes that the Filipinos are prepared for an augmentation of their autonomous 
powers, an assumption not warranted by their record. Revision of the Jones law to 
` make clear the meaning of the famous Preamble, and to define more explicitly the 
powers of the governor-general, would be a sounder program.—Norbert Lyons, 
North American Review, CCXXIV (October, 1927), 365-73. (U, 5.) C.D.C. 


Die Sklaverel— The concept of slavery includes a series of different relation- 
ships of man to man, or tribe to tribe. It is necessary to distinguish the various 
forms it has assumed. Slavery, as found in late history of Europe and America, is 
the last stage of the development of that institution. Prior to its introduction into 
a capitalistic scheme it presents a character different from that later assumed. Here the 
slave is reduced to a means of production, a thing, and robbed of the last vestige of 
personal dignity. Slavery has been unprofitable economically and it has tended, in 
_ the long run, to undermine the morale of the owners. It could not exist except where 
slaves might be readily and cheaply secured. Europe escaped the institution because 
of the late finding of the African market-——Franz Oppenheimer, Kolner Vierteljakr- 
shefte für Soziologie. IV (Hefte 1 and.2, 1925), 1-12. (III, 6.) E. A.A. 


National Differences in Conversation.-Fragments of two hundred conversa- 
tions overheard on the streets of London were classified according to the sex of the 
speaker, ‘the sex of the person addressed, and the topic of conversation, The results 
were compared with previous conversation studies made in New York City and 
Columbus, Ohio. The comparison indicates that the same interests are exhibited by 
Englishmen and Americans when they are in a man-to-man conversation; but that 
Englishmen, when talking to.a feminine companion, adapt their conversation to her 
interests, while American women adapt their conversation to the interests of their 
masculine companions. English women talk more frequently of other women and of 
themselves, while American women talk of men and clothes. There is a greater va- 
riety in the conversation on the London streets‘than in those heard on the American 
city streets. Sex differences in topics of conversations (interests) are as marked in 
London as in Amerca-—Carney Landis, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psyckol- 
ogy, XXI (January-March, 1927), 354-57. (IU, 6.) L.5S.C. 


Puri Romani Dyes.—Gipsy social organization is dominated by the women. 
The men are assertive and swaggering, but the gipsy woman is boss: she owns the 
property and handles the money (“the gipsies are a wealthy lot”), Her gestures of 
submission are the Eadge of her power, her concession to the men, who have practi- 
rag ae rights.—Louise Rice, Survey Graphic, LIX (October r, 1927), tor Cu, 
6; LM, 2. Q. 


Children of the Earth.—The gipsy maintains his old customs intact in the midst 
of modern ways. The suspicion under which gipsies have been held, and the para- 
sitic and nomadic nature of their trades have conspired to disperse them throughout 
the world and to maintain their integrity as a race apart. The family is the true 
social unit, although other groupings sometimes occur for special purposes. Gipsy 
law, custom, is a real force—ostracism follows violations of custom; and there can 
be no greater punishment for a gipsy. Great as is their love of life, some Romanies 
have declared that =ven some of the less rigorous forms of ostracism would make 
a al suicide —Irving Brown, Survey Graphic, LIX (October r, 1927), = 

6. .C.G. 


Nirvana.—This book by Louis de la Vallée-Poussin seeks to explain the con- 
cept of Nirvana noz by philosophic methods but by studying its actual use among 
Buddhists. The Buddhism of the laity is primarily a devotion and a cult, with a 


paradise of new bir-hs, Nirvana has a small rôle. The Buddhism of the monks, on . 


the other hand, is the road to Nirvana. This is an accidental offshoot of Yoga asceti- 
cism, which from pre-Buddhistic times has been a collection of practices for inducing 
hypnotic states. The practicer is preoccupied by the ecstasy, for here he sees things 
as they are. The Buddhist came to subordinate the magical and hypnotic to a moral 
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and intellectual diet as he meditated on Nirvana. At first Nirvana was a state of 
refreshment, perfect happiness, extinction of desire, detachment. Later the theory 
and practice of the extinction of desire came to mean the extinction of the person- 
ality. So Nirvana took the form of annihilatlon—-Review by A. Bros. in Revue des 
Questions Historiques, LV (April 1, 1927), 446-49. (IIT, 6; VI, 2.) S.A.S. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Klassesamling (Class Unification).—As culture becomes more completely in- 
ternational, the laborera of the world recognize the community of ‘their objectives 
‘and band together. The labor movement thus becomes a class movement created by 
economic conditions and directed against the capitalistic system. Two international 
groups are now competing for control of the labor movement—namely, the social 
democrats, whose method is that of reform within the present system under existing 
governments, and the communists, who feel that the ills of the present system can 
be removed only by its overthrow. In 1921 the Norwegian labor party split into two 
groups corresponding to the social democrats and the communists.—Erling Falk, 
Samtiden, XXXVII (Hefte 1, 1927), 6-20. (IV, 1; IV, 3.) C. MLR. 


Abyssinia Wakes U Un Tarongnout her history, Abyssinia has been shut off 
from the rest of the world by mountains and deserts. As a result, the mentality of 
her people and the conditions of most of the country have remained virtually un- 
Changed during the passage of centuries. Addis Abbaba, the capital, founded by 
Menelik after his victory over the Italians in 1896, is now connected with the outside 
world by a railroad running to Jibuti, the port of French Somaliland. The popula- 
tion, variously estimated at from 8 to 13 millions, consists.of a large number of dif- 
ferent races—-Abyssinians, Galla, Shankalla, Somali, Gurague, Danakil, and others. 
The principal and official language is Amharic, but 70 different tongues are spoken. 
There are three “estates of the realm”: (1) the ruling class, consisting of regent, 
empress, great chiefs, ministers, and governors of provinces; (2) the church, a powi ` 


_ erful and wealthy medieval survival, owning about one-fourth the land; ‘and (3) 


the people, including peasants and large numbers of slaves. Today Italy desires rail- 
way concessions, and England wants dams to control irrigation in Egypt and the - 
Sudan. The pressure of the powers for concessions may open the barred door of the - 
Hamitic Empire.—C. F. Rey, World’s Work, LIV (October, 1927), 639-51. De .) 


Das Erwachen der Neger (The Awakening of the Negro) -—In the world-wide 
conflict between the white and colored races the former were in the ascendancy until 
about 1900. With the defeat of the Russians by the Japanese began a series of gains 
by the colored races. The Negroes, in particular, are becoming highly race-conscious | 
and are attempting in various ways to advance themselves. Some of their leaders bid 
for help from the white workingmen, claiming common cause with them; others urge 
- peaceful co-operation with the whites; still others; mainta‘ning the essential unity of 
all the Negroes in the world, are advising their followers to make active resistance to 
white oppression. —Ladislaus Frank, Die GER, IV (July, 1927), 30~41. eral 2.) 


China and the Powera.—The two distinct phases of Chinese crises in the past 
have been: (1) the problems of nationality; (2) foreign relations. The problems of 
nationality are old, and for a long time the western peop’es have been unconcerned 
about them; but the fate of China now concerns all peoples and has a place in the 
foreign policy” of every world-power. China grew: into a a ken because of 
the ambitions, fears, projects, and policies of greater powers. In a military sense the 
present and potential ranking of powers in the Pacific is: America first, Japan sec- 
ond, Great Britain third, Russia fourth, China fifth. Japan logically must side with 
China on issues of extra- territoriality and tarif autonomy. Great Britain gave up 
alliance with Japan and came sincerely around to the Hav Doctrine; and since the 
_ signing of the Washington agreement, has based its policy in China on that thesis. 

But British vested and commercial interests in Chima prefer the old system. The 
origin of Chinese political reasoning begins with profound distrust of the real mo- 
- tives and policy of some foreign powers, especially Great Britain. If British inten- 
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tions really were to revise the treaties and change the status of the concessions, why 
was the army sent to China? Soviet Russia’s policy, averse to having diplomatic 
influence restored in China, is helped by Western government misunderstanding 
sources and objectives of the new Chinese nationalism. Chinese educated abroad 
recognize political wrongs to China. American government and people are drawn 
into Chinese muddle much as they were drawn into the World War. If the American 
government ever participates in a military intervention in China, it will be for po- 
litical reasons. Prudence requires that an interpower intervention agreement in exact 
terms should be put into writing and signed before the making of a decisive move:— 
Thomas F. Millard, Asia (September, 1927), 709-13. (IV, 2.) C.D.C. 


Where Three Races Meet.—The Slovenes have not formed an independent 
kingdom since the days of Charlemagne, yet they have survived as a distinct racial 
and linguistic unit. Their importance tọday is out of proportion to their numbers, 
because of their strategic geographical position in the triangle where Slav, German, 
and Italian worlds meet. The idea of Jugoslav unity goes back to the short-lived 
union of the Slovenes and Croats in Napoleon’s province of Dlyria. After the Haps- 
burg rule was resumed, Vienna, instigated by Prussian expansionists, attempted to 
Germanize its Slav subjects. Denationalization and emigration decreased the relative 
numbers of Slovenes in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The annexation. by the latter 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina infuriated all divisions of the Jugoslav race and made for a 
unified aim and national consciousness. After the triune Serb-Croat-Slovene state 
was organized in accordance with the Pact of Corfu, the principal aspirations of the 
Jugoslavs were fulfilled. But the Treaty of Rapallo, which established the Italian 
frontier, left more than 470,000 Jugosiavs in Italy. This group is far from content, 
and complains that the repressive laws aimed against opponents of Fascism are 
twisted to serve purely racial ends. A chance act of violence may at any time disrupt ° 
the perilous relations of Rome and Belgrade.—Hamilton Fish Armstrong, North 
American Review, CCXXIV (October, 1927), 381-90. (IV, 2.) C.D.C. 


Nation.—The word “nation” comes from the Latin nationem, which is derived 
from natus. Its relation to “birth” would indicate the origin of the concept as refer- 
ring to a collectivity of a common stock, a sense analogous to that of race. The 
nation in the modern sense is relatively recent, appearing first at the end of the fif- 
teenth century in France and England. A nation may be defined as a human col- 
lectivity whose members (1) are settled upon a certain territory and can have 
(though they do not necessarily have) the same origins, language, and religion; (2) 
who manifest above all a collective life-purpose (vouloir-vivra) founded especially 
upon & common past, common traditions, interests, and spiritual developments, 
which are handed down by institutions and common laws; and (3) who constitute 
an independent political entity. Such a collectivity which has not achieved self-gov- 
ernment is not a nation but a nationality —A. D. Tolédano, Bulletin du Centre In- 
ternational De Synthése, 25-36, Appendix to Revue de Synthèse Historique, LXOI 
(June, 1927). (IV, 2.) S. A. 5. 


.. British Women in Politics—There was a time when to challenge man’s su- 
premacy, especially in the field of politics, was regarded as rank treason. Nowadays 
every political party 1s scrambling to get the lion’s share of the women’s vote. Not 
only is the proportion of women who use their votes higher than that of men, but 
‘increasing numbers of women are oiféring themselves as candidates for the various 
local governing bodies. The Conservative party has nearly a million women in its 
Women Unionist’s Association. while both the Liberal and the Labor parties have 
strong sections of women organized along party lines. These women’s party organi- 
zations have been largely responsible for much progressive legislation, including the 
maternity and child welfare centers. dental clinics, vacation homes for overworked 
mothers, equal guardianship of the parents over the children, and humanization of 
the poor law.—Jessie Stephen, Nation, CXXV (September 14, 1927), 245-46. (IV, 
3; VO, 3.) o Dec, 


Über die Kriterion der Bildung und Entwicklung politischer Partelen (Con- 
cerning the Criteria of the Formation and Development of Political Parties).—The 
political party often pays more attention to its leader than to its objectives. If the 
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leader is weak, the objectives must be strong; otherwise the pary disintegrates, Par- 
ties are formed on the basis of class interest, world-philosophy, professionalism, or 
nationalism. The party attempts to make itself attractive to the masses and to be- 


come a state. However, according to Pareto there are two kinds of parties: one in- - 


terested in controlling government, the other not. Parties may also be classified as 
reactionary or conservative and revolutionary or radical. Sometimes there are 
counter-revolutionary parties as well. Programs and theoretical considerations often - 
divide the party; the tendency of the people of the masses to attract each other and 
to be attracted by leaders serves to unite it—Robert Michels, Schmolers Jahrbuch, 
LI (August, 1927), 1-23. (IV, 3.) C.M.R. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Agriculture in the Nation’s Economy.—The co-ordination of agriculture and 
machine industry in the interests of a balanced economy, related to the task of main- 
taining the essential economic independence of America, fs the supreme task of the 
contemporary statesman. Until about 1850 the value of farm land and improve- 
' ments in the United States exceeded the value of industrial and urban property. 
After that date the balance tipped the other way. The proportion of capital invested 
in: industrial and urban enterprises has steadily increased, while that of agriculture 
has diminished. American capitalists, who once found an outlet for practically all 
their activities in developing American resources, are now engaged in trying to make 
backward races of the earth use telephones, cigarettes, kerosene, etc. Agriculture 
sinks in.the scale of economic importance. The.farmers are unorganized, without 
great centralized economic power, and handicapped in all the arts of planning, exe- 
cuting, and defending. We need to develop a new science of nation-planning, supple- ` 
‘menting the budding science of city and regional planning, inviting ali classes and 
interests to devote their imagination and executive powers to organizing and main- 
taning a balanced system of national economy —Charles A. Beard, Nation, CXXV 


(August 17, 1927), 150-51. (V, 1, 3.) C.D.C. 


Bedroom Towns.—With the growth of the city, living conditions have become 
increasingly cramped, and the suburb has appeared. The distance between the 
suburban zones and the metropolitan.area has increased as a function of the changes 
in methods of transportation. Often the distance between the suburb and the metro- 
politan area is a measure of the social distance between those commuters and the 
other city inhabitants. Residential suburbs-are the bedroom towns of the city; other 
specialized units of the city spring up along its periphery, warehouse areas, factory 
areas, pleasure, centers. The significant fact about the suburb is that it has no unity 
of its own—most of its people live part or most of their lives outside—Nels Ander-. 
son, Survey, LIX (October 15, 1927), 93—94. (V, 2.) H.C.G. 


Man and Nature in Hot Climates.—The tropical and semitropical parts of the 
world may be divided into three great types: {1) about 2,000,000 square miles 
where there are practically no inhabitants; (2) 8,000,000 square miles where the 
population ranges from 1 to roo per square mile; and (3) the small but extremely 
populous area where the density averages above roo. Great differences exist in the 
degree of civilization of tropical peoples. The most primitive are generally those who 
live in the equatorial rain forests. A slightly more advanced group comprises those 
who dwell in jungles and practice hoe-and-tree culture. Above these a whole series 
of higher types is found. Progress in civilization demands that people raise a variety 
of foods and raw materials, accumulate a social surplus, and travel about in order to 
obtain new ideas. These conditions are more difficult to fulfill in tropical than in 
temperate lands. Tropical agriculture is confronted by such difficulties as weather- 
ing, water-logging, and souring of the soil, destruction of crops by fungi, insects, 
birds, and beasts, and the high mortality of ‘draft animals in those latitudes. Trans- 
portation encounters similar difficulties, the torrential rains and rapid growth of vege- 
tation making it a severe task to keep open roads and trails. Agriculture is practi- 
cally the only occupation developed in these areas, Rice culture is responsible for 
the highest civilization of the tropics. Rice feeds more people than any other single 
crop, and its effect upon civilization has probably been greater than that of any 
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other product except iron. Its cultivation puts a premium upon such qualities as 
industry, forethought, and order, and leads to a selection which has weeded out the 
idle and unruly. The dense population of the rice lands is due not only to the high 
productivity of the crop, but also to the simple needs and lower standard of living of 
the people. If rice culture should spread as widely as possible, the world’s popula- 
tion might be increased by 5o per cent Ellsworth Huntington, Asia, XXVI is cto- 
ber, 1927), 823-29. (V, 4.) C.DsC.: « 


The Quantitative Phases of Human Geography .—Geography, like biology and 
the other sciences that deal with organic life, is passing from the stage of mere quan- 
titative description to that of quantitative analysis. The old method based conclu- 
sions on a few conspicuous examples, as for instance, the generalization that moun- 
tains breed men with strong legs, or that indented sea coasts where navigation is easy 
breed men with strong arms. The new method seeks to study statistically all, or as 
many as possible within an area, of these observed relationships. Isopleth maps are 
one of the most effective statistical tools edapted to human geography, though in- 
sufficiently utilized as such. An examination of eighteen such maps of Alabama re- 
veals the influence of physiography upon density of population, distribution of races, 
comparative acreage and yield of crops for white and Negro farmers, farm-property 
values, illiteracy, etc. The generalization suggested by these maps is that good land 
tends to cause the population to become sharply stratified. Quantitative maps of 
other states show equally interesting contrasts between social conditions of the 
farming population on rich and poor land. Index figures may be obtained showing 
the comparative standing of states in (x) intelligence, as indicated by accuracy in 
answering census questions; (2) education, as determined by school attendance, 
teachers’ salaries, etc.; (3) illiteracy, as given by the census; (4) health, as measured 
by statistics of insurance companies; (5) income per capita; (6) percentage of pro- 
fessional people among the gainfully employed; (7) percentage of gainfully em- 
ployed engaged in manufacturing; and (8) facilities for transportation. From index 
- numbers combining these eight factors is obtained a map representing the distribu- 
tion of progress, thus determined, in the United States. This map closely resembles 
the map of distribution of climatic energy. Through use of quantitative methods, 
geography, in spite of the highly variable human element, will probably some day 
become a relatively exact science.—Ellsworth eee Scientific Monthly, XXV 
(October 1927), 289-305. (V, 4; IX. 13 C.D.C. 


‘ YI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Folkesakoleundervisningen i Sovjet-Rusland (Common-School Instruction in 
Soviet Russia).—-Soviet Russia has three types of schools, classified according to the 
number of years of instruction they provide for the pupils. These are, respectively, 
four-year, seven-year, and nine-year schools. The first type is for children from 
eight to twelve years of age. In 1925 there were 85,000 such schools with about 
7,000,000 pupils. The average period of attendance was 2.4 years, The system is 
utterly inadequate and attempts to improve it have failed. Moreover, many children 
are unable to take advantage of such opportunity as the schools offer on account of 
their poverty. Teachers work 10 hours a day for small pay under trying conditions. 
The state of the higher schools is not much better —Paul Oberg, Samtiden, XXX VIII 
(Hefte 7, 1927), 412-19. (VI, 3.) C.M.R. 


The Gods Confused.—The appearance of tabloids in New York City created 
tonsternation among editoras of orthodox newspapers. Large numbers’ of tabloid 
readers had never read newspapers before; they were appealed to by a new type of 
material. Conventional standards of news—importance and interest—first gave way 
in the tabloids, where interest became the sole criterion. The popularity of interest 
stories, especially sex interest stories, led first to editorial arc upon tabloid poll- 
ties by the standard papers; and then, as if coerced by their commercial character, 
they too printed the material that had selling value, accompanied by editorials 
which rationalized the new practice in terms of the old policy—Oliver H. P. Gar- 
rett, American Mercury, XIT (November 1927), 327-34. (VI, 7; VU, 3, 4. oe 

H. 
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The Japanese Prega.—In no other Asian country does the press enjoy so great 
a prosperity and exercise. so tremendous an influence as in Japan. Indeed, Japanese 
newspapers compare favorably with newspapers of the foremost countries in Europe 
and America. Japan has 1,137 dailies and 2,850 weekly and monthly periodicals. , 
The aggregate circulation of the dailies exceeds 10,000,030, or a newspaper to every 
six persons. Of this about half is claimed by ten of the larger publications in Tokyo 
and Osaka. Ogaka is the newspaper capital, and each of its two great dailies, Osaka 
Mainichi and Osaka Asaki, enjoys a circulation well over a million. Unlike those of 
America, the metropolitan dailies of Japan are really national in scope. Intense 
rivalry exists between them. The news treats mostly serious affairs, particularly 
political, literary, financial, and economic matters. Free local supplements are print- 
ed by the largest competing dailies, giving minor news relating to the provinces. 
Book publishers are the largest advertisers. The Japanese press has been a democra- 
tizing influence and had done much to liberalize its government. To be popular and 
prosperous @ paper must remain independent and be an untrammeled critic of the 
government. The law provides a strict government censorship, which, however, has 
become largely ineffectual, The rapid growth of the Japanese press seems all the 
more remarkable when it is noted that the typewriter, Imotype, and intertype are 
precluded owing to the complexity of the language characters—K. K. Kawakami, 
Asia, XXVII (October, 1927), 795-801. (VI, 7; II, 6; VII, 3.) C. D.C. 


VIL SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Några frågor rörande den industriella revolutionen i England (Some Ques- ` 
tions Concerning the Industrial Revolution in England).—-The Industrial Revolu- 
tion in England has been ascribed to many causes. To some writers it was the result 
of invention; to others, trade expansion; to still others, the accumulation of- capital. 
To this list must be added the scarcity of labor in England, freedom from guild regu- 
lations, which so hampered development on the Continent, and notable advances in 
capitalistic organization. In the later stages, England’s plenitude of coal and iron 
became an important factor. The increase in population indicates that the Industrial 
Revolution brought economic gain. It was, in fact, of benefit to all of the laboring 

. except in the comparatively few instances when it was accompanied by longer 
hours and child labor—A. Montgomery, Ekonomish Tidskrift, acer a I, 
1927), 1-19. (VII, 1; IV, 1.) M.R. 


A Danish Thinker’s Estimate of Journalism. —Sören Kierkegaard in i diaries 
of 1849—50 called the influence of the press demoralizing. This is true, he said, not so 
much because the press prints what is false as because its manner of expression 
always subtly suggests that its knowledge is concurred in by the majority. Most peo- 
ple are concerned only with being on the side of the majority, irrespective of truth. 
The chief factor in this influence of the press is the ancnymity of the writers. The 
most gifted individual is only an actuality and, as such, fmite; but anonymity is en 
rapport with the fantastic element in human nature, and the ‘fantastic has tremen- 
dous power-—David F. Swenson, International Journal of Ethics, ASV ee 
ber, 1927), 70-87. (VIL 3, 4.) S.A.S. 


The Infiuence of the Press upon the Accuracy of Report.—An unwitting dis- 
tortion by a university newspaper of facts presented in two lectures on psychological 
experiments made it possible to make a study of the effects of inaccurate press re- 
ports. Questions on the lectures were submitted to three groups of students. Each 
student was asked if he had heard the lectures and if he had read the press report. 
Results indicate that those who had not read the press reports were consistently 
more accurate in their answers than those who had read the news account after lis- 
ee to the lectures——Charles Bird, Journal of Abnormal and Social se iy Aad 

XXII (July-September, 1927), 123~29. (VII, 3.) S.C. 


VII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
DISORGANIZATION 


“Stealing as a Form of Aggressive Behaviour.—When different forms of stealing 
are arranged in a scale according to the increasing a ars involved in their 
execution, the median chronological age is seen to be higher for each successive 
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group, from that of thirteen years, one month for stealing in the home, to seventeen 
years, 8 months for forgery. When the various types of stealing are arranged ac- 
cording to mental maturity, they follow a serial order according to the amount of 
planning and forethought required to carry each form of theft into effect, When 
several forms of theft are arranged according to the intelligence quotients of the 
offenders, it is found that children who steal from home, stores, take bicycles and 
automobiles on stre2ts, burglarize and commit highway robbery, range about 72 to 
79 1.Q.; those who rob freight trains and slot machines range from 5o to 60 IQ. 
Children who forge checks are found to have normal intelligence-——E. M. Riddle, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXII (July-September, 1927), 157-69. 
(VILI, 1; IX, 2.) L:5.C. 


Factors Contributing to Juvenile Delinquency.—The causes of juvenile delin- 
quency are many and complex. In no case are we able to point to a single factor as 


- the cause of delinqu2ncy. The contributing factors seem to group themselves under 


~ 


the six main heads: physical factors, mental factors, home conditions, school condi- 
tions, neighborhood conditions, and occupational conditions. -Thus not only in the 
mental and physical constitution of the individual, but in his past and present envi- 
ronment as well, are to be found the factors which make for delinquent behavior. 
Unwholesome influences and difficult situetions.experienced in early childhood are 
probably as importent causal factors of delinquency as are present conditions— 
K. M. Benham Bridzes, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XVII (Febru- 
ary, 1927), 5330-80. “VILL, 1.) L.S. C. 


Some Principles of Correctional Treatment.—Imprisonment serves several dif- 
ferent purposes: retribution, restraint, and reform. These purposes are most effectu- 
ally accomplished by the classification of prisoners under scientific methods in sepa- 
rate groups with separate housing and differentiated treatment. Conditions withm 
prison should, within certain limits, approximate conditions in the outside world. This 
is especially importart with regard to industrial conditions. Reclassification corrects 
the possible mistakes of initial classification and operates as a check-up on the pris- 
oner’s correctional progress. Correctional treatment must: anticipate release suff- 
ciently early and with sufficient intelligence to increase the likelihood of social read- 
justment, By a system of promotions, transfers, and preparole assignments we can 
educe parole from a social gamble to a social investment.—E. A. Doll, Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, XVID (August, 1927), 197-206. (VIL, 2 5 


The Death Penalty at Sing Sing.—The juries and judges erred in rz per cent 
of the original indictments for first-degree murder, and 54 per cent of these persons 
were acquitted on retrial as not guilty. Furthermore, the fact that 90 per cent of 
those committed for first-degree murder have had no previous record, and no pris- 
oner pardoned or specially commuted for first-degree murder returned to Sing Sing 
because of a second homicide, dispove the assumption that the murderer is a danger- 
cus criminal from whom society needs protection. The low murder-rate in England 
i3 probably rot due to more stringent laws as much as to the homogeneity of the 
population: in the United States records show that the typical murderer of any 
given period comes from that race which is making a place for itself in a new envi- 
ronment. The question remains, is society justified in taking a life for a crime 
which is a result of conditions for which it is largely responsible and when the “prob- 


able error” is so largeP—Lewis E. Lawes, Survey, LIX (October 15, 1927), 69-70. 
(VII, 1.) H. C.G. 


The Revolt of the Jury.—The present jury system is criticized by a number of 
judges because the attitudes of the jurors are such that they bring in verdicts of “not 
guilty” in the face of plain evidence of guilt. The critics of the present-day jury 
system claim the American public is too sentimental toward and tolerant of the 
criminal. The real rea3on for the revolt of juries seems to be that more interest is 
centered on the criminal himself than formerly. The formal logicians of the eight- 
eenth century, who believed: all men were equal, furnished the basis for a criminal 
code in which the mere man did not figure at all. The determining thing was the 
crime, and the jury hed only to decide guilt on the basis of evidence and the law 
acted surely and impartially. With the growing interest in the individual offenders 
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and with more comprehension of the circumstances producing criminal and delin- 
,quent behavior, juries are becoming less and less willing to render a verdict of 
“guilty” which will carry a penalty affixed by a legislature a hundred or more years 
ago. Especially is this true if the penalty seems to them unfair in the case before 
them—L. N. Robinson, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XVIII Man, 
1927), 100-104. (VII, 1.) L.S. C. 


Krieg, Auslese und Eugenik (War, Selection and Eugenics).—In primitive 
times war made for the survival of the fittest fighters. However, when the defeated 
were enslaved instead of killed, war led to degeneracy of the victors. Modern war- 
fare does not operate ag a means of individual selection, because its methods place 
no premium on individual ability or bravery; nor does it serve as a means of group 
selection, for the defeated group is permitted to live and the cost is often greater for 
the winners than for the losers. War has been generally regarded as dysgenic, 
through its effect on the children born in wartime, but statistics on infant mortality 
and still-births in France, Germany, and Italy show this effect to be negligible— 
Franco Savorgnan, Zeitschrifter fir Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie, INI (Heft 1, 
March, 1927), 18-31. (VIJ, 2.) C.M.R. 


Birth-Rates of the World.—Graphical representations of the birth- and death- 
' rates in various European countries show a tendency of the birth-rate to increase to 
a certain maximum—generally not higher than 40 per 1,000. Successful conquest of 
disease brings about a fall in the death-rate before there is a corresponding fall in 
birth-rate, with the result that there is a.temporary birth excess. An increased 
knowledge of hygiene can reduce the death-rate only temporarily—it will rise again 
when the present generation reaches the uppermost age group.—H. W. Methorist, 
Eugenics Review, XTX (July, 1927), 116-27. (VII, 2.) \ H.C.G. 


La médecine sociale en Algerie (Social Hygiene in Algeria).—Up to the pres- 
ent, medical practice has been too absorbed in the treatment of individual cases to 
attend to the larger and more significant aspects of ill health and disease: their re- 
lation to bad habits of hygiene and their epidemic and contagious character. The 
practice of public health in Algeria is.complicated by the character of the population. 
However, an Institute of Hygiene and Colonial Medicine of North Africa has been 
created to carry on public health service, study the health situation with particular 
attention to checking contagious diseases, and educate the public on matters of hy- 
giene by using such propaganda devices (talks, pictures, and moving pictures) as are 
adapted to the mentality of those to be instructed—A. Chassevant, Le Musée So- 
cial, XXXIV (August, 1927), 225-32. (VII, 3.) H. C.G. 


L’oeuvre des habitations 4 bon marché.—Bad housing conditions are very 
largely responsible for the very high mortality in France since the World War (18.2 
per 1,000 in.1926). These conditions are due to the high cost of constructing dwell- 
ings and the impoverished condition of the.country. Suggested remedies are that 
societies seeking to provide hygienic housing at reasonzble rent3 be granted partial 
immunity from the heavy taxation that now falls upon them, and that credit be 
extended to them for a considerable time.—M. Georges-Risler, La Musée Social, 
XXXIV (September, 1927), 257-68. (VIII, 3; VI, 1; VIL, 2.) H. C.G. 


The Effects of Defective Hearing upon the Indtvidual as a Member of the 
Social Order.—Loss of self-reliance, a sense of isolation and of inferiority, egocentric 
behavior, and fits of depression usually attend deafness. The handicap so affects the 

. attitudes and behavior of the person that it becomes difficult for him to adjust to 
the normal social group or for members of his group to become intimate and friendly 
with him. Three courses are open to one with such a handicap: (1) He may ignore 
it and pretend “he understands what is going on. This does not deceive others very 
long. (2) He may accept the defect and withdraw, become a misanthrope, and yield 
to depression and isolation. (3) He may accept the condition, face the difficulties, 
and build up appropriate wholesome attitudes which will enable him to live as 
nearly as possible as a normal member of society—Cora M. Haines, Journal of . 
a a and Social Psychology, XXII ea aca 1927), 151-56. tad 4 

I, 4. j 
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, Basal sur la personnalité du débile mental (On the Personality of the Feeble- 
Minded).—In classifying the feeble-minded the point of view of social life is the 
only important one. They should be rated according to the development of their 
personality rather than according to mental age. Characteristics of their lack of 
development of personality car be measured. They fall into two general groups: 
(1) lack of appreciation at the proper age, which is normally eight to twelve years, 
of the value and function of others; (2) impossibility of concentrating on an act of 
adaptation to the environment as long as others of the same age. There is no neces- 
sary connection between lack of social adaptability and lack of foresight, though the 
two often are found together—Etienne de Greeff, Journal de CaS ree 


(May 15, 1927), goo-454. (VIL, 4, 1; IX, 2.). 


Quelques notes sur le caractére darriérées psychiques (Some Notes on the 
Character of the Mentally Backward).—Observations over 14 years, in which stud- 
ies were made of 38 girls of-eight to eighteen years, mostly feeble-minded by the 
Binet-Simon scale, illustrate typical traits of each of the five personality types postu- 
lated by Delmas and Boll in La personnalité humaine: (1) Paranoiac: (a) vain, 
bad tempered, envious, megalomaniacal; (b) pessimistic, quibbling, talkative; think 
they are persecuted, disdained, or ridiculed. (2) Perverse: (a) apathetic, affection- 
ate, generous, pouty, naive; (bi onanistic and thieving. (3) MythKomaniac: imag- 
inative, deceitful, tattling, tricky, hypocritical, sly. (4) Cyclothymic: (a) agitated, 
fantastic, brutal, cruel; (6) indolent, sluggish, acting by routine, undernourished. 
(5) Hyperemotive: monotonous blushing, weeping, jabbering, doting upon them- 
selves. These defects of character are traceable to (a) defective intelligence, which 
prevents individuals from knowmg their absurdities and profiting by past experiences 
and in some cases is a precursor of insanity, and (bY physiological insufficiencies, 
. such as tuberculosis and glandular disorders, which if treated early enough and long 
enough can be helped, with resulting mental improvement. Often, after having been 
troublesome during the age of puberty, the feeble-minded adapt themselves well to 
social life as adults——Mme A. Coirault and Mme Nouca, Bulletin de L'Institut Gén- 
éral Psychologie, XXVII (19271, 39-61. (VHI, 4, 1; I, 2, 3, 4.) S. AS. 


International Traffic in Women and Children.—In 1923 the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Traffic in Women and Children of the League of Nations appointed a 
body of experts to investigate the conditions under which the traffic is carried on. 
The report of the body of experts, of which the conclusions are quoted, is frank and 
authentic, based upon an investigation covering 112 cities and districts in 28 coun- 
tries. A traffic of considerable dimensions is carried on, many hundreds of women 
and girls being transported from. one country to another for purposes of prostitution - 
each year; the chief route seems to be from Europe to South America and North 
Africa. The traffickers are not regularly organized but generally aid each other. 
Ultimate success in the fight against this evil depends upon the development in all 
countries of a strong public opmion condemning commercialized prostitution. Par- 
tial remedies would be the abolition of licensed houses where they exist, protection 
of women immigrants, prohibitmg the mixing of girl entertainers with customers at 
places of amusement, careful supervision of all agencies of foreign employment, and 
raising the age of consent and the age of marriage-——Ray H. eos Journal of 
Social Hygiene, XIL (May, 1927), 269-88. (VIL, 5.) H.C. G. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION ` 


Contribution a l'étude de la constance des sujets (Contribution to the Study of 
Constancy, of Subjects).—Eight tests—tapping, dotting, rapid writing, walking, 
muscular force, touch discrimination, estimation of time, and maintenance of pos- 
ture—were devised to measure constancy of activity. It was measured in relation to 
four degrees of energy. It was scrongest when “maximum effort” was exerted. Tests, 
when “habitual effort” was exerted, showed 2.18 times the variability of tests with 
maximum effort; tests “without effort,” 3.43 times; and tests with “contrary effort,” 
5.94 times. Mean variability in the forenoon was §.27 per cent; in the afternoon, 
6.38 per cent. It was less on cloudy days than on sunshiny or rainy days. These 
experiments would indicate that a good test of aptitude ought not to have a mean 
variation exceeding one-tenth of the mean itself —-Hèlène Antipoff, Archives de Psy- 


chologie, XX (February,-1927), 177-90. (IX, 2; I, 2, 4.) S.A.S. 
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Moral Judgments of High-School Students.—Statistical studies of 15 bad 
practices, which were rankéd; on questionnaires, by high-school students in San 
Antonio and Austin, Texas, and students of the University of Texas, show: (a) 
Ranks as to badness, by the two sets of high-school students, are nearly uniform be- 
tween themselves and correlate over 0.90 with ranks by the university students. (5) 
Ranks‘ as to the frequency of offenses are nearly similar when high-school boys are 
compared with. boys, and girls compared with girls, but only moderately similar 
when high-school students are compared’ with university students. (c) The fre- 
quency of offenses when boys are compared with girls correlates approximately zero 
in all cases. (d) The correlation between comparative badness and frequency of 
offenses is about -+-o.s0 among the girls and practically zero among the boys.—G. 5. 
Slavens and A. P. Brogan, International Journal of Ethics, XX XVII S 
-1927), 57-69. (IX, 2; I, 4.) A.S. 


The Method of Paired Comparisons for Social Values.—A list of 19 a of- 
fenses was arranged so that each offense was paired with every one in the list. The 
paired list was submitted to 266 university students for them to judge the more 
serious of each pair of offenses. The results were tabulated and plotted in an attempt 
-to reach some quantitative statement of the stimulus values, which in this case hap- 
pened to be social values. The study did not have as its purpose the discovery of any 
startling facts regarding crime. It does show, however, that qualitative judgments of 
a rather intangible sort, loaded usually with personal opinions, bias, and even strong 
feeling, are nevertheless amenable to the type of quantitative analysis which is asso- 
ciated historically with psychophysics —L. L. Thurstone, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXI (January-March, 1927), 384~40c. (IX, 2.) L.S. C: 


Über die sog. Verteilung der Aufmerksamheit (Concerning the So-Called 
Division of the, Attention).—Because of our ability to periorm several acts at once, 
we have assumed that attention could be directed simultaneously toward several ob- 
jects. A test for determining the extent of-the division of attention consisted of a 
simultaneous presentation of problems in mathematics and oral stories, the latter to 
be repeated by the subject after the presentation. The result of the test indicates 
that attention shifts rapidly from one acivity to the other but never rests on more 
than one at the same time—Othmer ae aoe fur AREORA Psy- 
chologie, XXIX (Heft 3, 1927), 177-96. (TX, 2; I, 2.) C.M.R. 


The Psychology of Alfred Adler.—Adler DRE the problems of psycho- 
pathology through what he calls the “Individual-Psychologie” method. The task of 
psychoanalysis is to look for the life-purpose of the individual, since ft is in the serv- 
ice of this ideal that symptoms assume their meaning. Intimate knowledge of the 
individual’s entire life is essential to the interpretation of any one event in his career. 
Neuroses are caused by a profound sense of inferiority, and, according to Adler, a’ 
sense of inferiority is always. based on some organic defect. There are five types of 
factors which indicate organic inferiorities: (1) hereditary defects; (2) diseased 
organs or weak organs susceptible to disease; (3) anatomical stigmata, indicating 
deep-seated disorder; (4) childish defects growing out of somatic imperfection, such 
as enuresis; (5) reflex anomalies, indicating defective physiological mechanisms. 
Compensation in some form is always present in the case of an organic inferiority. 
If compensation is inadequate, there is a tendency toward a breakdown or neurosis. 
There are various types of compensatory activity, such as: (1) a vicarious replace- 
ment of function by a symmetrically situated organ; (2) compensatory aid rendered 
by a portion of an organ related to the defective member; (3) employment of an- 
‘other organ; (4) a heightened use of the inferior organ itself. Im the case of a 
neurotic, compensation, having failed in the world of reality, is attempted in the 
unreal world of his imagination, in which he plays a superior réle. Sex plays an im- 
portant part. The masculine protest of the desire to be the complete man is a sym- 
bolic desire for power. Adler is quite close to Freud in many respects, but differs 
with him in that he makes compensation, not sex or the Bbido, the source of the 
motive force. He claims, sage that, contrary to Freud, sexual feeling is not the 
hub of the psychic universe. Sex fantasy is a compulsion toward the masculine or 
“complete man” goal—W. F. Vaughn, Journal of Abnormal and Socal Psychology, 
XXI (January-March, 1927), 358-71. (IX, 5; I, 4.) L.S. C. 
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Histoire et inconscient (History and the Unconscious).—It is too early to de- 
cide whether psychoanalysis deserves a place among historical methods. A historical 
document cannot have absolute value as a psychoanalytic confession, but psycho- . 
analysis can make suggestions about it which precise historical methods can study 
and verify. The psychoanalytic interpretation of Napoleon by Ludwig Jekels (Ima- 
go, IL, 313-81) illustrates the difficulties. Jekels explains Napoleon on the basis of 
the Oedipus complex. Napoleon’s love for his mother was transferred to love for 
Corsica and thence to love for France. His antipathy for his father was transferred 
successively to the Count of Marbeuf, Paoli, and Louis XVI. Thus his desire to 
usurp the throne and rule and glorify France was symbolic of the wish to kill the 
father and marry the mother. Aside from the fact that some of Jekel’s interpreta- 
tions are based on phrases of Napoleon as if they were uttered in a psychoanalytic 
investigation instead of being written for public consumption, it is possible to ex- 
plain most of the turning-points in Napoleon’s career quite convincingly without 
reference to an Oedipus complex. The mystery of his driving power, of course, is 
still unexplained, and among the strong instinctive elements an Oedipus complex 
might have had a part; but of that it is difficult to say in the actual state of our 
ena Nathan, Revue de Synthèse Historique, XLIII (June, 1927), on 

5. A.S. . 


Technik der Psychoanalyse. Die Analytische Situation (Technique of Psy- 
choanalysis. The Analytic Situation).—Simple catharsis was at first the important 
factor in psychoanalysis. Now the central point of the therapeutics is the affective . 
bond between the patient and doctor. But many patients use this as a mode of re- 
sistance, not wishing to give up their libidinal fixation and recreating with the doc- 
tor an Oedipus situation. Otto Rank, in the above-named book, asserts that the 
tenacity of this situation can only be broken by pushing the analysis: even beyond 
the Oedipus phase to the traumatisms of birth. By Rank’s technique the important 
affective fectors are expanded in the psychoanalytic situation until their explosion 
brings out the important traumatic facts of the past. The analytic process thus be- 
comes & real social process, in which the doctor plays the rôle of the outside world. 
Rank’s ignoring of what passes between birth and the neurosis runs counter to psy- 
choanalytical experience and certainly would not be approved by Freud and his dis- 
ciples—Review by R. de Saussure, Archives de Psychologie, XX (February, 1927), 
260. (LX, 5; VI, 4.) S. A.S. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
' SCIENCES 


L’Année Soclologique, 1896-1926.—The time of the first Année seems almost 
prehistoric. Durkheim, who was in charge, was professor at Bordeaux. Spencer was 
still living. Tarde was triumphing. Years before, Comte had proclaimed the neces- 
sity of sociology’s becoming a natural science, but had ended by dogmatizing and 
prophesying. Durkheim was the first to recognize that sociology must, be the descrip- 
tion, comparison, and interpretation of faits sodiaux. The aim and method later were 
defined more amply by Bouglé. Sociology does not study facts all its own but rather 
studies the facts of history and ethnography, from the standpoint of their relation- 
ships. The purpose of Année has been to pass in review each year the developments 
in the special sciences in order to extract the residue usable by sociology. In 30 years 
there has been a large mortality of Année collaborators. The war cost the lives of 
Maxime David, Bianconi, Robert Hertz, Maurice Cahen, and André Durkheim. 
Others dead are Beuchat, Chaillié, Huvelin, and Doutté. Emile Durkheim died in 
1917, leaving important manuscripts which some day are to be published. Of the 34 
workers on the last Année, 18 were philosophers, 6 historians, 2 geographers, 2 lm- 
guists, 3 jurists, and 3 ethnographers. Sometimes the “French school of sociology” 
has been thought of as a sort of sect like a community of ancient philosophers, a 
secret society with initiation and dogmas. This is not true. There is only one thing 
in common: zeal for positive research, French sociology does not go over into poli- 
tics and ethics as in America. It is science; art is left to the Individual—René Mau- 
nier, Revue Philosophique, LIL (September—October, 1927), 303-6. (X, A 5 


f 
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The Reality of Time and the Autonomy of History——History is more than a ` 
mere provider of raw materials for the social scientist. The events of history contain 
two sorts of remainders which generalization misses: (a) remainders too infrequent 
to be generalized,-and (b) remainders which may exist even in facts that have been 
generalized. There are truths which repetition destroys rather than saves. What re- 
sists attempts to reduce nature to a mechanic or logic is time. As science advances, 
time loses in importance. If we can predict ‘the future path of a planet, it is as- 
though it had already happened, and time ceases to be real because it cannot make a 
difference. History gives values which are not subsumed under a timeless quantita- 
tive law that depends on the frequency of its instances. Historical values, like the 
sacrifice of Christ or Socrates, are independent, not of experience, but of the amount 
of it. The advantage of history, in synthesizing various events of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation into a whole, for example, is that such a whole preserves the parts. What 
Luther had in common with other Germans might be important for the sociologist ; 
what in him was unique is important for the historian. Science and history offer two 
accounts which are equally true, but different truths-—-C. O. Weber, Monist, 
XXXVH (October, 1927), 521-40. (X, 2, §.) : S. A. S. 


. . La théorie de l’histoire selon Ernest Troeltsch (The Theory of History accord- 
_ ing to Ernest Troeltsch).—According to Ernest Troeltsch, the methods of abstrac- 
tion of historical and mathematical sciences are fundamentally different. History 
abstracts from a crowd of details certain details which serve as symbols to be filled 
out by the imagination of the reader. The historical event is unique. Although we 
may understand the logical structure of a historical fact and even discover some evi- 
dent regularities, history cannot construct from such facts general scientific laws. 
The creative element in history, together with the intervention of chance, makes it 
impossible to: apply to history a concept of ‘causality resting on quantitative equa- 
tions and on identities. If there is cause and effect in history, it is only in the crea- 
tion of a new reality which has ‘no identity with that ‘preceding it. Troeltsch recog- 
' nized the importance of constructing generalized or mean types of historical facts, 
but pointed out that these types have their origin in the concrete event which it is. 
the task of history to interpret. The descriptive sciences—natural history and biol- 
ogy on the one hand, and geography, anthropology, sociology, and like disciplines-bn 
the other—lie in a midway zone between history and the mathematical sciences,— 
A R. de Salis, Revue de Synthèse Historique, XLIII (June, 1927), 5-13. we 2, 
5 


Le problème de la synthèse dans I'histoire économique (The oe io on 
thesis in Economic History).—Analytic history.is a simple grouping of facts in 
chronological, geographical, or logical order; synthetic history gathers into one whole 
the particular facts: related to a single field, such as economic life. Synthetic histories 
of economic institutions or of epochs or nations save the economist from getting lost 
in details. Simple historical generalizations and statistical method, however helpful, 
` do not suffice for the economist; synthetic history alone is capable of furnishing gen- 
eral and clear ideas about the economic past. Such economic histories should deal in 
facts applying to the activity of the individual in acquiring goods and the activity of 
society in distributing revenues. The synthetic accounts of economic evolution can 
be useful to other branches of the historical sciences, Although incapable of forming 
the entire basis of history, the economic facts contribute to the general synthesis of 
the facts of history—Jean Rutkowski, Revue de Synthèse Historique, ee n J ae 
1927), 15-25. (X, 2, 5.) 


Uber die Sammlung und Verwertung des Soziologischen Materiala AEN 
ing the Collection and Evaluation of Sociological Materials).—Sociology, conceived 
as having nothing to do with the raw material of-experience, has neglected to develop 
a technique, a need particularly urgent in the practical field. A technique is depend- 
ent upon the correct choice of facts, which is in turn dependent upon a clear under- . 
standing of the object of the science. The phenomena studied by the social sciences 
are those which belong to the consciousness of persons or groups. ‘They have only 
such qualities as human experience gives them—that is, they possess the humanistic 
coefficient, not found in natural facts. The difference between material and social 
` facts lies in the field of method. To understand a social fact it is necessary to enter 
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into it sympathetically, to relive it from the viewpoint of the subject. Social phe- 
nomena comprise acts, which include lifelong undertakings as well as simple move-_ 
ments, and values, which are the objects acted upon. Every object has both content 
and meaning. Acts and their corresponding values can be classified as economic, re- 
ligious, etc., and social which last group include all acts designed to affect persons. 

The materials of the social group fall into two classes, namely, observations of acts 
and their dependent values, and reports of other persons on their own acts and ob- 
jectives. The observed material is of three kinds: direct observation, observation by 
others, and documents. The reports of social subjects are either confessional accounts 
of deeds and purposes or statements of social norms or ideals——Florian Znaniecki, 
ee filr Volkerpsychologte und Sosiologie, ILL (September, 1927), 274-93. ne 
2. C.M. R 


Die Probleme ziner empirischen Soziologie (The Problems of an Empirical 
Sociology).—Sociolcgy, an old subject despite the newness of the term, has been 
widely regarded as a system of speculation on socialism and utopias. It has, as a 
matter of fact, devcted itself too exclusively to devising classifications and to at- 
tempts at explanation of social phenomena in terms of biology and psychology. Bio- 
logical and psychological factors, though important, are no more than the limiting 
conditions of social Jevelopment. An empirical sociology offers the only hope of a 
satisfactory explanation of social life. This will necessitate the use of the inductive 
method, a method difficult of application because of the scattered state of the mate- 
rials, But though th2 empirical method be accepted as the standard, others may be 
retained in so far as they are helpful.—Richard Thurnwald, Zeitschrift ftir Volker- 
psychologie und Soziologie, IN (Heft 3, September, 1927), 257-73. (X, A : 59 


L'influence de Pidée d'évolution sur la science économique (The Influence of 
the Idea of Evolution on the Science of Economics).—The “natural order” of the 
eighteenth century, in so far as the physiocrats applied it to economics, was only an 
aspect of the metaphysics which dominated all the sciences. It was succeeded by the 
concept-of evolution, which was thought of first as teleological and later simply as a 
guiding scientific conzept. Under its influence the fixity of natural laws has broken 
down. A law is true only approximately and thanks to our ignorance. If we should 
follow in detail in all its particularities and wanderings the path of a molecule of 
-gas, it would probably not appear to be subject to any law; but as we look from a 
distance at enormous quantities, its irregularities neutralize themselves into regular- 
ity. The mean values of phenomena vary; they have not always been exact and can 
zease to be; one can speak of a history of laws. The concept of teleology has gone, 
but it is still possible to admit a causal relation, in that the structures of organized 
life are the multiple and gradual transformations, by explicable causes, of simple 
forms. This is the position of the French sociological school, the young historical 
school, and Cournot—a position similar to that of biologists such as Lamarck, Dar- 


win, and Wallace-—H. E. Barrault, Revue d'Histoire Economique & Sociale, XV, 
<1927), 137-76. (X, 4, 1.) S. A. S. 


Value Interpretation: The Methodological Foundation of a Psychological 
Discipline—Current study of the elements common to-all values is rather lifeless 
and unimportant. Value interpretation should study psychologically why individual 
values have their appeal. Though we usually evaluate without knowing just why, 
it is possible with some success to break up one value into numerous values which 
figure in its complex motivation. The method is by introspecting on the margins of 
consciousness. This does not mean ordinary laboratory introspection, but rather an 
examination of many pertinent points throughout our experience, past as well as 
present. This is feasitle because a value is not a specific psychic state but a general 
ettitude. From such subjective data can be constructed, eventually, hypotheses 
ebout the wey people in general feel toward values. This method is especially ap- 
plicable to interpretation of moral values (including values attaching to social insti- 
tutions, the significance of which is always changing}, aesthetic values, and those 
economic values whica have acquired something more than biological or utilitarian 
import—Albert Weirberg International Journal of Ethics, XXXVI (October, 


1927), 44-56. (x, 4 2.) S. A. S. 
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ABSTRACT 


The development of personality may be studied from the point of view of the 
individual’s learning how to manage his physiological tensions. Learning is to be 
considered as the process of structural and functional modification wherein the or- 
ganization of internal process and of overt behavior is achieved. An organism may 
be viewed as a structure engaged in the capture, storage, and release of energy, the 
human organism at birth being least organized functionally of all the mammals, un- 
able to execute movements beyond a few reflexes, and evidencing highly unstable 
physiological functioning. The child. during its long infancy, must achieve a rela- 
a integrated, and stabilized organism, physiologically and psycho- 
ogically 

One oi the first tensional problems of infancy is presented by hunger, in the 
a of which the child must learn to sustain and diffuse tensions, which results in 

the regularization of activities, The hunger problems are made more acute at the 
time of weaning and the introduction of solid food, because of the substitution of a 
new for an accustomed stimulus. This holds for the pressure tensions incident to the 
tion of waste and the muscular tensions which are released through sleep, or 
later through relaxation. The child is functionally complete and efficient at birth in 
the sympathetic reaction or so-called emotional response. As a result of shock or. 
blocked activity a physiological condition of “panic” arises which resents tensional 
roblems, fo which the child must learn to react in terms of socially sanctioned be- 
vior. The physiological instability of the human infant at birth presets tensional 
problems which are solved through the child’s learning to react to gestures of those 
in his social world, and particularly language, which serve as substitutes for the 
tactual intimacies of infancy. 

Childhood and youth are periods which should be occupied with learning to 
sustain and diffuse tensions and to achieve ever more remote tensional releases ac- 
cording to the demands of social life. The period of adolescence represents a severe 
crisis to the personality, since it calls for a readjustment due to sex tensions which, if 
not adequately sublimated, may bring about faulty adjustment. The socialization of 
the individual is to be viewed as a continuation of parental and other adult instruc- 
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tion under which the child learns to observe the taboos and to use the institutional 
practices as the group-sanctioned patterns for tenslonal management. 

Status involves the relationship a person bears toward the persons around him 
as shown by the degrees of immunity he enjoys from their invasion of his person or 
goods and the taboos he must observe toward them. The ways in which individuals 
learn to-meet these problems furnish the basis for the twofold classification of per- 
sonalities into (1) the status type, and (2) the objective type. The former are pre- 
dominantly concerned with the status they can create and sustain with others, even 
at the sacrifice of the consummations deemed most important. The latter have little 
or no difficulty in learning to manage their tensional problems and in facing their 
personal relations, and being therefore unaware of their personal relations, they will 
in their pursuits be primarily concerned with objective goals and the means for 
achieving them. The former resemble the schizoid type, and the latter the circular, 
cyclic, or syntonic type. This classification seems more promising and fundamental 
than the usual one according to occupation, interests, and other criteria, since it 
focuses attention first upon the organic tensions a person brings to life, and second 
upon the way he learns the social rules for adjusting those tensions, 


This paper is an outline of a theory of personality development 
viewed as a product of the learning process. More specifically, it is 
an attempt to sketch the personality as the outcome of the indi- 
vidual’s learning how to manage his physiological tensions, under 
the tutelage of parents and other adults who present him with vari- 
ous tensional problems, in their efforts to mold his behavior into the 
socially sanctioned patterns. 

This theory is offered, not as an explanation or rationalization, 
but as a program for research, a plan for the further study of per- 
sonality development. For the sake of brevity and clearness the 
exposition will be made rather dogmatically, and will follow the 
order of the child’s development, showing chronologically the kind 
of tensional problems he faces, the several varieties of “solutions” 
he may work out, and the operation of the learning process in this 
development. It is hoped that the meaning of the terms “tension,” 
“tensional problem,” “solution,” and the nature of the learning 
process, as understood by the writer, will be made clear in the 
course of the discussion. It may be desirable to state here, how- 
ever, that the writer’s conception of learning is not limited to the 
memorizing of verbal symbols or the acquisition of overt behavior 
patterns; learning is to be considered as the process of structural 
and functional modification wherein the organization of internal 
process and of overt behavior is achieved. Growth may be viewed 
as the process of changing dimensions, while development is the 
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molding and patterning of that growth into specific structures and 
activities through the operation of the learning process. 

An organism may be viewed as a structure engaged in the cap- 
ture, storage, and release of energy.’ The human organism at birth 
is probably the least organized functionally of all the mammals, 
and this deficiency is exhibited not alone in its helpless condition 
and inability to execute movements beyond a few reflexes, but 
more significantly, in highly unstable physiological processes or 
functionings. Literally speaking, the human infant is not yet or- 
ganized, in the sense of having its various structural and functional 
units or parts integrated into a co-ordinated structure or unvary- 
ing sequence. The relatively stabilized organism of maturity is 
something which the child, during its prolonged infancy, must 
achieve. And as we shall have occasion to point out later, this pro- 
longed intancy, exhibited physiologically in fluctuating processes, 
is paralleled by a prolonged infancy exhibited psychologically in 
varying reactions and intermittent behavior. Whatever the child 
learns implies a dual modification, of physiological factors (struc- 
ture and process) and of overt behavior, for the overt activity is 
instrumental to the physiological conditions, and vice versa.’ 

The infant is confronted with his first tensional problem 
shortly after birth, when physiological hunger appears, in the 
rhythmic contractions of the stomach accompanying the fall of 
blood sugar.’ These contraction tensions are usually relieved by 
the maternal ministrations at recurrent intervals, but the child must 
learn to sustain these tensions or to diffuse them (by crying, fret- 
ting, or other overt activity) until the feeding period arrives. This 
problem demands a physiological adjustment, with a regularization 
of nutritional process, uniform utilization of blood sugar over the 
period between feedings, and the concomitant functional adjust- 
ments, as well as the learning of the overt’activity described. To a 
considerable extent the child must also learn the unvarying se- 

* Henry Fairfield Osborn, Tke Origin and Evolution of Life (1918). . 


_ >E. Kempf, “The Autonomic Functions and the Personality,” Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monograpks No. 28 (1918). 


7A. J. Carlson and H. Ginsburg, “Gastric Hunger Contractions in the New- 
born,” American Journal of Physiology, XX XVII, p. 29. 
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quence of processes involved in digestion, at least to the extent of 
developing a straight-forward sequence of metabolic processes, a 
task not so automatic as many assume, as any mother will testify, 
since only the sucking and swallowing reflexes are prepared. 

The frequency of regurgitation, of intestinal disturbances and malfunc- 
tioning of the sphincters and valves of the digestic tract are evidences of the 
unorganized situation in the young infant. And it is clear that he learns to 
handle his food by repeated trials in which he frequently develops various idio- 
syncrasies of digestion. The achievement of competent digestive functions is a 
matter of organizing the several structures and their processes into a co-ordi- 
nated sequence of operations. 


Indeed, the regularization of the nutritional processes and the 
management of hunger tensions is a major problem for the infant 
and young child. The number and variety of “feeding problems,” 
both physiological and psychological, exhibited by young children 
is ample evidence for this statement and for the importance as- 
signed it in the development of personality. 

The hunger tensions and their management are usually made 
more acute for the child at the time of weaning and of the intro- 
duction to solid food. For then the infant is faced with the neces- 
sity of learning to use novel stimuli to relieve his hunger tensions. 
If he is wisely handled at these times, he may achieve a wholesome 
solution, but the clinical records reveal an astonishing number of 
children who have made the transition with difficulty. This prob- 
lem is more or less a prototype of subsequent tensional problems, 
. in that the child, who has learned to use a certain stimulus to re- 
lieve his tensions, is now required to relinquish that stimulus and to 
learn to use other stimuli. This substitution of a novel stimulus for 
the customary (or biological) stimulus is, of course, one of the es- 
sential features of learning, and it describes the physiological learn- 
ing as well as the psychological. For in substituting a new situa- 
tion, stimulus, or event, the child must learn how to establish a new 
sequence, or, to put it in another way, must make his functional or 
behavior response a consequent to a new antecedent. ‘Moreover, 
the new stimulus may be not only different in kind, such as one 
foodstuff for another, but also different in order of time, i.e., the 
new stimulus may be the antecedent of the original stimulus, and 


= 
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the learning wil then be in the nature of getting ready for the re- 
sponse to the more remote or deferred stimulus. The whole process 
of development is conditional upon the capacity to make these sub- 
stitutions, or, as we have said, to learn to make a given functional 
or behavior response to a new structure or event, either within the 
organism or in the environment. 

This process of substituting a new for an accustomed stimulus 
is difficult largely because the period of learning involves a pro- 
. longation of the tensions, the release of which is the focus of the 
child’s activity. In starting a child on solid food, for example, he is 
offered substanzes for which he has no learned method of han- 
dling; indeed, ke scarcely has learned to swallow non-liquid food, 
and so is inclined to reject it. While he is tentatively tasting and 
trying to swallow the solid food, the unrelieved hunger tensions in- 
crease his irritability toward the strange food and also his efforts 
to obtain the customary liquids. He must sustain these tensions 
until he has leerned to swallow the solid food and discovered its 
use as a stimulus to relieve his hunger tensions. This learning can 
be greatly facilitated by wise handling which assists the child in 
meeting this trying situation, by giving him such soothing and reas- 
surance as will eriable him to endure these prolonged tensions. 

We cannot here describe the variety of “solutions” the child 
may offer to these problems of hunger tension, or the manner in 
which the child’s other learning is affected by his hunger tensions; 
it is enough here to note their occurrence during the early life of 
the child and their importance in his later development. 

The elimination of waste through the urine and faeces occurs 
as a reflex in the young infant, when the accumulating pressure 
tensions release the bladder sphincter or the anal sphincter. Sooner 
or later the pazents attempt to teach the child continence and so 
present him with a new set of tensional problems: He must learn 
to sustain these accumulating tensions until the appropriate time 
and place for their release is presented. This learning involves a 
gradual raising of the threshold of the sphincters so that they will 
hold against the increased pressures and, more difficult, also learn- 
ing to use these intravesicular pressures as a stimulus to the overt 
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. activity of seeking the appointed place for their release. The child 
_ must also learn to regularize his eliminations to a large extent. 

' We cannot pause to detail the variety of-“solutions,” the fre- 

quent delays in learning, and so on, associated with the problem of 
managing these pressure tensions. We should take note, however, 
‘that again we have a prototype of later problems in that the child 
is called upon to learn to use somatic events and their accompany- 
ing tensions as cues to specific behavior. Moreover, he must learn 
not only to respond to these cues when they cccur, but to prepare 
for their recurrence and so organize his activities to make provision 
for the future. 
_ In hunger and pressure tensions we have situations in which 
the child must learn to respond to present situations by preparing 
for their consequences, which means again that he learns to man- 
age his recurrent organic tensions by definitely working out the 
sequence of his functions and his behavior to make provision for 
their later adjustment. 

As we shall see later, the child is increasingly faced with this 
problem of learning to respond to present situations in terms of 
their consequences, which means that his behavior must become in- 
creasingly instrumental, or, in other words, he must learn to sus- 
tain tensions while he is achieving the duly ee opportuni- 
ties and means for their release. 

In early infancy, if the processes of nutrition and elimination 
are not troublesome and no pathological process disturbs normal 
functioning, the infant will, when slightly fatigued, go to sleep, 
thereby achieving the release of accumulated muscular tension and 
the restoration of the depleted physiological processes. As the child 
grows older, however, this almost automatic slumber may, and 
usually does, disappear, largely because the child cannot readily 
get rid of the tensions accumulated during waking hours. The child 
then may have to learn how to release his muscular tensions for 
sleeping by developing a method of relaxing when put to bed. Not 
all children do learn this release, especially those who are allowed 
to become too fatigued. Even when they do sleep, they fail to 
achieve a wholesome relaxation. We must, therefore, include sleep- 
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ing in our inventory of tensional problems facing the child, since 
the less desirable “solutions” will largely influence the child’s gen- 
eral condition. 

One process in the child which is functionally complete and effi- 
cient at birth is the sympathetic reaction or so-called “emotional 
response.” Under stimulation, such as shock and the blocking of 
activity, the sympathetic division of the vegetative nervous system 
is stimulated mto action, thus initiating a series of physiological 
changes: a qu:ck visceral spasm, followed by a progressive relaxa- 
tion of visceral tone, accelerated pulse and respiration, alteration 
in circulation irom visceral to periphereal, and release of glycogen 
from the liver into the circulation. All of these changes are in the 
nature of preparations for the exertion of flight or fight, and they 
operate to raise the tonicity of striped muscle and to ‘make avail- 
able the energy resources of the organism. This condition of 
“panic,” however, is inhibitive of any discriminative or adjustive 
reaction to a situation, and so is rarely useful in social behavior 
where learned patterns of response must be employed. 

The liability to this “panic” and to the release of the suddenly 
available energy in activities such as retreat from contacts with 
other persons, violent attacks upon persons or things, and so on, 
gives rise to tensional problems which we may group under the 
term “emotional reactions.” The essential features of this problem, 
considered from the viewpoint of the child learning to live in group 
life, are, first, to inhibit the progressive development of the sym- 
pathetic reaztion beyond the initial visceral spasm, so that he may 
escape that cumulative “panic” and its expression in non-sanc- 
tioned behavior; second, to learn some form of motor activity more 
or less adequate to such emotional-producing situations, so that he 
can deal with those situations whenever they recur. Whatever in- 
creased tonicity may be evoked by such situations will then be 
channeled into some form of overt activity specifically addressed to 
the requirements of that situation. 

This problem of emotional management is exceedingly difficult 
because the sympathetic reaction is both primitive and powerful 
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and so resists modification.* Moreover, the child does not ordi- 
narily learn either to inhibit his sympathetic reaction (or panic) or 
to develop an adequate motor pattern, such as a technique ad- 
dressed to the situation, except with the aid and collaboration of 
others, For if, concurrently with the emotional stimuli, some sooth- 
ing or reassuring stimuli, either auditory or tactual or both, are re- 
ceived, the progressive development of the sympathetic reaction 
may be checked.and, with further practice, inhibited or at least re- 
stricted to the initial visceral spasm or “‘start.’’ Then if the child is 
helped to acquire a motor pattern for dealing with such situations 
he can face their occurrence with some show of adequacy. Such 
- motor patterns, in early infancy, may be of the simplest, such as 
learning to shout when exposed to a shock, provided they offer to 
the child some overt reaction to the situation and thereby give him 
both an outlet for any sudden rise in tensions and an alternative to 
the “panic.” Of course, the general physiological condition of the 
child will play a large part in such learning, since many children 
find it exceedingly difficult to sustain their tensions long enough to 
permit the acquisition of motor patterns into which those tensions 
can be diffused. l 

The importance of this problem of emotional management 
. arises from the fact that failure to inhibit the “panic” reaction may 
operate to compromise the child’s future learning in situations of 
the same or similar character as the panic-producing situation. For 
after a child has once been thrown into panic, a recurrence of the 
original situation (or portion thereof) will revive the panic and to 
that extent render learning of motor techniques impossible. So again 
the intervention of other persons appears necessary to enable a 
child to escape from his emotional reactions. The threshold to emo- 
tional stimuli can be raised by practice, as we see in the various 
occupations and professions where individuals are taught to handle 
emotion-producing situations with a specific technique, such as 
soldiers, firemen, butchers, undertakers, surgeons, nurses, and so 

“Dr. Elton Mayo, in a personal communication, has described infancy and 
childhood as essentially a period of sympathetic dominance which is, or should be, 


replaced by a progressive replacement of vagus dominance, thereby making possible 
. the sustained effort of maturity. 
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on. What we call the secularization of life (or progress) is just this 
development of techniques for meeting situations which previously 
evoked reactions of an emotional type." 

Another variety of tensional problems facing the child arises 
from the physiological instability of the human infant which is ex- 
hibited in recurrent conditions of general bodily hyper-tonicity or 
hypo-tonicity. It seems probable that these conditions and their 
alternations are generated by the fluctuations in the balance be- 
tween the sympathetic and para-sympathetic (vagus) divisions of 
the vegetative nervous system; as one or the other is dominant, it 
will set the tone (mood) of the whole organism and to that extent 
render it tensicnally disturbed.® 

What takes place apparently may be described in this way: 
The infant undergoes these fluctuations which leave him tension- 
ally disturbed, but he is restored to more or less of an equilibrium 
by the tactual stimulation received from the mother. In this respect 
the human infant is like the young of all land mammals in requiring 
cuddling and mothering (cf. the licking of cubs). This tactual 
stimulation is obtained from close contact with the mother’s per- 
son, especially during breast-feeding, when the infant receives both 
nutritional and tactual stimulation. It should be noted that the 
mother usually accompanies these tactual ministrations with sooth- 
ing auditory stimuli, thus providing the essentials for conditioning 

* The overt expression of an emotional condition in the patterns termed fear, 
rage, anger, etc., appears to be the product of learning wherein the organism estab- 
lishes those patterns as its response to specific varieties of situations. In support of - 
this view we mey refer to the similarity of physiological disturbances in each of these 
emotional reactions and to the displacement of emotional reactions by learned tech- 
niques or other patterned responses for diffusing the physiological disturbance. See 
W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage (1915); William M 
Marston, “A Theory of Emotions and Affection Based upon Systolic Blood Pres- 
sure,” Americaa Journal of Psychology, XX XV (October, 1924), 469-506; ‘Primary 
Emotions,” Psychological Review, Vol. XXXIV, No. 5 (September, 1927); Carney 
Landis, “Studizs of Emotional Reactions,” Journal of Comparative Psychology, Vol. 
VI, No. 3 (Jure, 1926). 

* Ellice McDonald, “The Atomic Processes of Disease,” Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation Journcl, XVI (1926), 136-41; “The Chemical Aspects of Life and Disease,” 


Medical Jourszal and Record (October 20 and November 3, 1926); S. D. Ludlum 
and Ellice M-Donaid, “The Mechanism of Disease,” Medical Journal and Record 


(May 20, 1923). 
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the child to use auditory stimuli in place of tactual stimuli as 
sources of adjustment. Thus when the infant is weaned and more 
or less suddenly deprived of access to the mother’s person (although 
her mothering may be otherwise continued), he is partially pre- 
pared to use the auditory stimuli of approval and reassuring words 
as substitutes for tactual stimuli. If he is successful in meeting 
this problem he will learn then to use auditory stimuli as sources 
of adjustment and to accept them from an ever widening number 
and variety of persons. Concomitantly he will develop a suscepti- 
bility to auditory stimuli of a disapproving and threatening char- 
acter. In this process we see the beginning of the individual’s de- 
pendence upon the verbal reactions of others to his behavior, which 
plays so large a part in social relationships and the personality de- 
velopment of later years. Gestures and facial expressions of others 
are likewise implicated. 

If the infant is denied mothering and breast-feeding, or is upset 
nutritionally so that the equilibrium between the two divisions of 
the vegetative nervous system is unduly disturbed, he may then be 
unable to achieve “‘complacency’” and so have his learning of other 
tensional adjustments profoundly compromised. He may also learn 
to use various forms of tensional diffusing, such as thumb-sucking 
and masturbation, or “tics,” under these conditions. If he is not 
“thrown off” by the parents, especially the mother, he may fail to 
learn the use of verbal approval and disapproval by others and so 
escape this preparation for living in the group. As we shall see 
later, the ability to deal with other persons is essential to life na © 
group, and in all probability may be traced back to the manner in 
which the child “solves” this problem. 

It may be remarked that what is termed a “mother fixation” 
is probably just this continued dependence upon the mother as the 
unique source of these auditory, if not tactual, stimuli for adjust- 
ment. It may be further noted that in adult mating there is a re- 
vival of the susceptibility to tactual stimulation, dormant or sup- 
pressed since childhood, which may thereby become one of the 
principal sources of tensional adjustment in both the male and 


' Robert Bruce Raup, Complacency—The Foundation of Human Bekavior 
(1925). . 
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female. It seems clear that this tactual susceptibility plays a large 
rôle in the achievement of satisfactory sexual relations. Per contra, 
tactual idiosyncrasies are frequent among those with personality 
ditficulties, which suggests the possibility that they are initiated 
by the failure to make this substitution in early childhood. 

To a greater or less extent, then, each child will have to learn 
to use auditory and visual substitutes for the tactual intimacies of 
infancy, and thereby will be directed to the world of things and 
people around him, wherein his increasing strength and mobility 
favor an ever widening exploration. Thus he gradually learns to | 
use these new opportunities for achieving adjustment and so begins 
the process of Lis socialization. 

Before we discuss this question of socialization, however, we 
should consider in more detail what the terms “sustain,” “diffuse,” 
and “release” tensions mean as used in this context. The child who 
is learning to endure progressively longer intervals between feed- 
ings is learning to sustain hunger tensions, just as is the child who, 
instead of urinating in his diaper, calls for assistance and retains 
the urine by sustaining the increasing pressure tensions in his blad- 
der. Not infrequently, he will attempt to diffuse his tensions by 
crying, kicking, or other overt activity. At present the neurological 
pattern is obscure, but it is clear that the tensions of smooth muscle 
can be, and are, diifused to striped muscle, while at the same time 
the sensorium is apparently rendered more acute (i.e., has a low- 
ered threshold to possible tension releases).? This is evident in 
maze experiments with animals, where hunger is used to render the 
animal tonic, alert, and actively responsive to stimuli. 

Sometimes the diffusing of tensions or achievement of general 
tensional adjustment is accomplished by setting up a counter-ten- 
sion, as is seen in infantile masturbation, or by using a semieffective 
substitute far tension release, as in thumb-sucking. If the method 
of diffusing tensions is purely auxiliary, as in the child’s hopping up 
and down to help sustain and diffuse bladder or rectal pressure 
until his clothes can be removed for elimination, such aids are 
wholesome 2xpedients. But if they become established as surro- 


* Curt P, Richter, “Animal Behavior and Internal Drives,” Quarterly Review of 
Biology (September, 1927). 
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gates for the more difficult tensional adjusters, thus relieving the 
child from effort, we may have a short-circuiting of activity which 
bodes ill for the personality, for the wholesome development of 
personality lies in the direction of achievement by the individual 
of receding or remote goals. (“A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp, or what’s a heaven for?”-—-BROWNING. ) 

We may, then, say with some confidence that the period of 
childhood and youth should be occupied with active achievement 
of ever more remote tensional releases, since the period of adult 
life demands the capacity to work for deferred goals if the indi- 
vidual is to meet the requirements of earning a living, mating, and 
family life.’ In other words, the period of growth is the period for 
learning tensional management, or the ability to sustain, diffuse, 
and, when necessary, to defer the release of tensions according to 
the exigencies of social life and the tasks of maturity. Not a little 
of this tuition is received in play or games where the youth learns 
sustained exertion and increased capacity for deferred consumma- 
` tions. Indeed, pleasure appears to be just this heightening and pro- 
longation of tensions (to a critical point), so that the release is 
enhanced through the postponement or summation. The quality or 
intensity of a consummation appears to be a direct function of the 
preparatory activities essential to its achievement.*® But, as in all 
other features of personality development, the individual may be- 
come engrossed in the tensional management and so renounce the 
consummation or release. l 

Since the naïve response of the infant is to release his tensions 
at the first opportunity, the ability to sustain tensions and to diffuse 
them into overt activity must be learned. Moreover, this learning 
requires the active participation of another person, usually an 
adult, who can interpose between the child and the immediately 
available tensional releases, or otherwise persuade him to defer 
such tensional adjustments. The process of release of tensions, 
however, is itself subject to modification by learning, for not only 
does the child, in releasing tensions-according to adult require- 

°” Burnham, Tke Normal Mind (1924). 


=” F, L. Wells, Pleasure and Behavior (1924); “Values in Social Psychology,” in 
The Unconscious (1937). 
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ments, become conditioned to very specific stimuli and situations, 
but he also learns to vary the degree of tension release upon such 
occasions. Thus he learns to hold his pressure tensions (bladder 
and rectal) and to release them only when a particular situation is 
present (specific vessel, retired place, and so on); further, the de- 
gree of evacuation and of tension release he achieves will also be 
learned as a specific mode of response to such situations. 

Again, in eating the child will learn to use certain foods and no 
others as a means of relieving his hunger tensions, and so will build 
up food idiosyncrasies. Also he will learn to eat at certain intervals 
and to consume a greater or less quantity of food, and so build up 
a highly individualized appetite. 

With sleec, emotional reactions, and the use of tactual and 
auditory stimuli, we may observe the same process of individuation 
of tensional adjustment, so that these physiological processes are 
all modified ard readjusted to a definite régime of living, as set by 
the tensional releases established for the child by his learning ex- 
periences. In all probability, the endocrines or ductless glands 
dominate the physiological processes involved in the rise of ten- ` 
sions, but they also are modified by the learning process. 

It must be clear that the manner in which a child responds to 
these incessart attentions from adults, submits to the frustration 
of immediate consummation or tension release, “‘sublimates” or 
“diffuses” his accumulated tensions into overt motor activities, and 
adapts himself to the specialized regimen of life which is his family 
portion is a tctal organic modification making demands upon all of 
his resources. The strain and stress of this tuitional program are 
both continucus and severe, and any constitutional or physiological 
deficiency or weakness will soon become apparent. Unless the child 
can muster sufficient physiological energy to meet these demands 
he must compromise somehow and some way in order to survive." 
It is this prccess of individual adaptation to the demands of the 
family which gives rise to the idiosyncrasies of the personality as 
revealed in the child’s patterns of tensional management. And it 


“= This is what Janet refers to as the capacity to raise the organic tension to 
meet the demands of situations. 
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must be remembered that these “solutions” are all begun in early 
childhood, when these problems are first encountered. 

It is customary to remark upon the formative influence of the 
child’s early years, but the precise manner in which this influence 
is exerted has not been made clear. There is no doubt that the 
early motor patterns disappear, as in the use of a bottle, or creep- 
ing and the like, so that this remark cannot imply a persistence 
of the pattern or activity itself. In the writer’s view, the essential 
process may be described as follows: Since the young child reacts - 
to the world of things and people as obstacles to, or sources of, ten- 
sional adjustment, each such reaction or response will bring a ten- 
sional change which thereby becomes established as the recurrent 
response to all subsequent appearances of that situation or stim- 
ulus. Thus every experience will leave the child in a specific ten- 
sional condition. Consequently, the child necessarily will approach 
all new situations with the tensional condition arising from imme- 
diately prior experiences in other situations or from the already- 
experienced stimuli present in that novel situation to which he has 
- learned to respond with a given tensional condition. It follows, 
then, that he will learn from a novel situation’ in accordance with 
his then tensional condition; which means that he will respond se- 
lectively to that novel situation, ignoring therein whatever is in- 
congruous with the tensional condition he brings to it. So exper- 
iences are cumulative and each tensional change learned by the 
child operates to condition his subsequent learning, thus giving the 
personality development that appearance of inevitable direction 
and trend which is so difficult to interrupt or divert.” 

Thus it is that the early tensional solutions of the child con- 
tinue to dominate his approach to all subsequent situations unless 
some definite reorientation is given him through shock or the inter- 
vention of others. Our previous comments upon the significance of 
the child’s early reactions to the several kinds of tensional prob- 
lems may, therefore, be understood in the light of this selective 
characteristic of the learning process. Moreover, it seems clear 
that ahy temporary or prolonged failure to maintain these tensional 


4G. V. Hamilton, Objective Psychopathology (1925); “Perseverance Reactions 
in Primates and Rodents,” Behavior Monographs, Yol. II, No. 2 (1916). 
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“Solutions,” as previously learned, will largely influence the child’s 
ability to continue his learning at that original tensional level. So 
an illness may initiate an entirely new trend in personality, while 
tke escape from some physiological handicap may bring a new 
energy, and with it the beginning of a new trend of learning. — 

It seems necessary to enter upon these points in some detail 
before discussing the management of the sex tensions since these 
otier tensional “solutions” will so largely condition the adolescent’s 
- approach to the sex problem. This is not intended to imply that 
sex stimuli do not occur or are not used before puberty, but rather 
to assert that, until puberty, the problem of specific sex tensions 
as such does not ordinarily arise. Before puberty the child may 
employ various forms of stimuli upon his or her genitalia as modes 
of tensional diffusion and may establish these patterns as dominant 
forms of activity which serve as substitutes for, or as releases from, 
moze difficult. situations. But in these pre-pubertal experiences it 
does not appear that the child is under the same kind of tensions 
as cccur with the beginning of adolescence. What is called infant 
. sexuality is probably the effort to obtain tactual stimulation for 
adjustment of the hyper- or hypo-tonicity, as discussed earlier. 

When adolescence does arrive we have not merely the appear- 
ance of a new kind of tensional problem, but also the beginning of 
a new period of growth with an accompanying loss of physiological 
stability. Thus the adolescent is faced with new demands just as his 
painfully acquired resources of established physiological rhythms 
are Leing disorganized preparatory to the attainment of adult stat- 
ure and functions. So adolescence is indeed a period of storm and 
stress, wherein the previously developed personality is to be seri- 
ously tried. 

‘Lhe specific problem presented to the adolescent is to learn how 
to sustain and diffuse the accumulating sexual tensions, definitely 
refraining from using the otherwise available stimuli to their re- 
lease, either in the person of others of like or unlike sex or in auto- 
erotic practices. At least this is the problem formally set by West. 
ern-European society, although in the Orient and in primitive 
communities the period of deferred consummation may be much 
shortez. The rationale of continence for youth has been the neces- 
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" ‘sity of restricting mating to the adults who were competent to fend 
for themselves and their families, since otherwise there would be 
an increase in the number of dependents (infants) upon the group 
resources, with no increase in the number of contributors. It is 
apparent that by damming up the sex tensions in the youth he is 
put under the greatest possible stimulus to new activity, achieve- 
ment, learning, and other forms of diffusing his tensions. 

It is pertinent here to remark that the social life is primarily a 
patterning of behavior and of human relationship so that the in- 
dividual is forced to achieve something as a preliminary or mode of 
approach to his tensional releases or consummations. This, as we 
shall see later, is brought about by the establishment of obstacles 
to immediate approach to tensional releases and by the exaction 
of concomitant or consequent obligations and efforts when such 
consummations are used. The social life, therefore, is a method for 
accumulating tensions in an individual person and then directing 
those tensions into some achievement as a price for the permission 
to release those tensions in some consummation. As we have said 
earlier, the major emphasis of the child’s preparation for adult life 
is upon the learning to defer tensional releases and to deal with 
present situations with refafence to their consequences, in the way 
of achieving remoter tensional adjustments and minimizing the 
price or penalties, natural and social, incurred by using such ten- 
sional releases. 

The operation of this restriction upon sexual release is differ- 
ent in the male and in the female. Moreover, the female, with the 
additional physiological organs and functions of menstruation, 
gestation, and lactation, experiences tensions and their adjustments 
which the male entirely escapes. So we should expect, and we do 
find, that the female learns from her life-experiences very different 
lessons from those acquired by the male. Moreover, the female, un- 
like the male, must face the possibility that the sexual consumma- 
` tion may be not only a goal, but the beginning of the achievement 
of another objective, in conception, childbifth; and lactation. 
The male sexual tensions are apparently more exigent in their 
rhythmic recurrence than those of the female, which seemingly are 


4 Marston, op. cit. 
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wore pervasive and physiologically more diffused. Our ignorance — 
of sex functions, however, must make every statement we make a 
purely tentative gress. It is difficult, for example, to.reconcile the 
prevalent notion of a lesser sexual interest in woman with the ex- 

traordinarily greater capacity for the orgasm if and when she does 
` achieve it. 

We must be content here to point out the tensional problems 
of sex as nearly as w2 can at present reveal them. In so far as there 
are sexual tensions which are denied release by parental oversight 
and teaching, the ycuth and maiden must learn to sustain those 
tens:ons and to diffuse them in the myriad “sublimations” and dif- 
fusings of adolescence. The problem is, in its outlines, not unlike 
that 2f hunger tensions, where the child must learn to refrain from 
taking the food freely exposed to his gaze, In so far as the parental 
tuition in sexual questions is liable to all manner of overemphasis 
and distortion, the lessons learned by the youth are not infrequently 
quite complicated anc unwholesome; for, as we shall see later, 
when the child’s naive approach to a tensional release is thwarted 
or blocked by the adult, there is a possibility of establishing a neg- 
ative conditioning whicn will be permanent and incapable of being 
removed in adult life by the recognized-social sanctions. Moreover, 
if the blocking operates to turn the child into the use of some sub- 
stitute, as in homosexua! or autoerotic practices, or in the various 
forms of sexual vicariates which become established as permanent 
patterns for tensional release, we may see the youth turn aside 
from otter activities and forego the achievement of a mate, with all 
the cons2quences and concomitants of this atypical adjustment. 
What the so-called normal, adult solution offers is the opportunity 
to obtain tensional release in a person of the opposite sex who will 
find reciprocal tension release in the mutual relationships and re- 
sponses of mating. But ta achieve such a normal, wholesome ad- 
justment calls for sustained’ efforts ‘and abilities and a plasticity 
which is nət common. 

In their adolescent learning the young man and young woman 
acquire their basic patterns of response to the opposite sex and 
thereby prepare themselves, well or ill, for the adult mating. In 
their efforts to enforce continence upon the adolescent, the parents 
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frequently resort to the practice of deprecating sex relationships 
altogether, with the result that they create a most unwholesome 
shrinking from the opposite sex, thereby rendering the achievement 
of adult mating exceedingly difficult, especially for the woman. In 
this problem of sex tensions the child receives his introduction to 
adult life, and in most cases experiences for the first time the enor- 
mous pressure to. conformity of which his parental instruction 
has been but a foretaste. The greater frequency of failure in the 
management of sexual tensions is to be considered as arising from 
the fact that the achievement of “normal” consummations involves 
direct, personal relationships which, as we shall see later, are the 
most difficult art the child must learn. 

This brings us to the process of socialization which the child 
must undergo as preparation for life in the group. Toward this ail 
the problems of tensional management are directed, for the essen- 
tial characteristic of group life is found in the group-sanctioned 
patterns for tensional management. That is to say, social life is 
congregate living which concentrates all the various stimuli to ten- 
sional releases, such as food and sex, within the group; but this 
very abundance of such stimuli has made necessary the establish- 
ment of prohibitions upon the direct approach to, and use of, these 
stimuli, since otherwise the members of the group would be con- 
tinually interfering with each other. Thus there has developed 
what the anthropologists call culture or group patterns of behavior, 
whereby each group regulates the activities of its members and im- 
poses upon them the observance of certain taboos and the use of 
. prescribed practices for raising, setting aside, and transferring 
those taboos in order to attain to the tensional adjustments. 

These taboos, which we call private property, the sanctity 91 
the person, and so on, are not things or qualities of things and per- 
sons, but learned ways of behaving toward things and persons. The 
learning of these taboos occurs principally through the parental 
tuition of the child, and is part of his schooling in the management 
of tensions. As the child goes out into the social life he finds the 
stimuli to tensional adjustments, or the means thereto, on all sides, 
in the persons of other individuals and in their goods; and just as 
he was taught to sustain, diffuse, and release his infantile tensions 
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by being deprived of immediate release and made to wait for the 
duly appointed times and the stimuli supplied by his parents, if not 
forced to forego their release entirely, so he is blocked, repulsed, 
fristrated, or pun‘shed when he attempts to approach and seize 
thase freely exposed stimuli to tensional adjustments. 

Under this parental instruction, reinforced by the reactions of 
otkers whom he approaches, he gradually learns to refrain from 
making unsanctioned approaches to, or from appropriating, such 
stimuli, and thereby learns to observe the taboos on things and per- 
sons. At the same time he learns to use whatever means are pro- 
vided by the family to relieve his tensions or to diffuse them inte 
various activities. Such observances and habits of living, as we 
have noted, call for the sustaining of tensions and their diffusing 
into overt or other activity, which means that the blocking of the 
naiv2 response dams up the tensions and so makes available the 
enerzy for other activities. 

Again we see tha: just as the child learned first to sustain his 
infartile tensions and then to use certain prescribed patterns and 
manrers for their release, so, as he grows older, he is gradually in- 
ducted into the group-sanctioned institutional practices of contract, 
barte-, buying and selling, courtship and marriage, political activi- 
ties, and so on.** These practices provide the ceremonies and rituals 
whereby one person mzy approach another whose goods or services 
(behavior responses) he seeks as direct or indirect means to his 
tensional adjustments. By employing these group-sanctioned pat- 
terns end proffering the stimuli to which the other person is sus- 
ceptible, one individual may prevail upon another to raise, set 
aside, cr alter the taboo which bars his approach. It should not be 
overlocked that whethe: an individual seeks a thing or a personal 
response, his address must be made to another person, since the 
control of the taboos on things as well as persons is in the hands of 
individual persons. This means that life in a group is primarily a 
questior of person-to-person activities or relationships, even when 
‘the tens_onal release sought is a substance or thing, such as food. 

“In tae young child we see this patterning of approach to tensional releases in 


his learning of table manners, toflet and dress essentials, observance of privacy in 
eliminations, and all the other conventionalized patterns of living. 
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Moreover, these person-to-person relationships are always affairs 
involving mutual stimulation or reciprocity, as in the exchange of 
goods and of services or the proffer of some recognized token or 
. symbol (such as money or credit symbcls) carrying a definite 
stimulus potency in the group. 

From the problems of tensional managament in cna where 
the main difficulty is one of physiological adaptation to the régimen 
imposed by the parents, the child as he grows up is increasingly ex- 
posed to new tensional problems which require him to deal with the 
world of things and people. He must learn to refrain from an im- 
mediate response to these tensional stimuli around him, through 
the same process of sustaining, diffusing, and releasing his tensions 
according to adult requirements. But the new problems introduce 
the factor of personal relationships, both as they arise in the child’s 
activities toward others and in their activities toward him. Thus he 
must learn not only to achieve his tensicnal adjustments within the 
limits of the social patterns, but, more difficult still, he must learn 
to participate in activities where he either withholds or supplies the 
tensional adjustments sought by others. Frequently his ability to 
achieve a tensional adjustment, obtainable in the goods or services 
of another person, will be conditioned largely by the skill he has 
acquired in the art of ministering to the tensional needs of other 
persons. For the give-and-take of social life is largely a matter of 
playing upon the tensional susceptibilities of individuals in ac- 
cordance with the socially sanctioned taboos and privileges. _ 

We might interrupt here to remark that these learned patterns 
of behavior which focus a person’s activities upon other persons 
are what make the group life social. To live in a group one must 
learn the social patterns of taboo and institutional practices or be 
debarred from obtaining the means to life. Institutions are to be 
viewed, then, as the patterning of the behavior of the group mem- 
bers into more or less uniform practices and observances. When so 
regarded we can study social life and human behavior without in- 
voking the various conceptions of “group mind,” “like-minded- 
ness,” “instinct of gregariousness,” and similar ideas, since the 
learning process serves to reveal the genesis of these acquired pat- 
terns and to show how both the similarity of group patterns and the 
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individual differences in tensional management are imposed upon 
persons. 

The socialization of the individual is, then, to be viewed as a 
continuation of the parental and other ‘adult instruction under 
which the child learns to observe the various taboos and acquires 
an ability to use the institutional practices as the group-sanctioned 
patterns for tenstonal management. If the social life were charac- 
terized by a few simple taboos of general applicability, this prob- 
lem might be fairly readily solved. But in most social groups we 
rind that this prcblem is exceedingly complicated, since the taboo 
observances are differentiated by a great variety of criteria and the 
institutional practices are, within certain limits, highly elastic and 
devious. 

Thus each person in a group must learn the precise degree and 
xind of taboo he must observe in his approaches to every other per- 
son with whom Ee has any dealings. Specifically, this means that 
Ae must learn all those distinctions we associate with the terms 
status,” “class,” “rank,” “position,” “kinship,” “authority,” and 
so on, with the -ehavior appropriate to the individuals so distin- 
guished. In any activity either directly or indirectly offering ap- 
proach to a tensinnal adjustment in the goods or the person of an- 
other, the individual must employ:the mode of address and the 
Zroup-sanctioned institutional practice duly established for ap- 
proaching that specific person. In addition to these distinctions of 
taboo observance there are also distinctions in the use of institu- 
zional practices demanded by the mores of the group. 

But the situation is further complicated for the young indi- 
vidual learning to live in the group, since he is also the focus of ap- 
proach by others. seeking his goods or personal responses as instru- 
mental to their tensional adjustments. To each of these he must 
-earn to offer submission or repulse according to their rank, posi- 
zion, authority, etc., thereby enjoying in his goods and his person 
zhe differential taboo protection to which he is entitled by his posi- 
zion, rank, etc. l 

Thus the child is taught by parents and others the operation of 
che group cultur2, the rules and codes and cues to which are ex- 
Dressed in laws, customs, conventions, and their enforcement by 
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interested individuals and by their surrogates duly appointed to 
these tasks. . 

Out of this tuition he develops his social behavior or the group- 
sanctioned patterns he uses to achieve his tensional adjustments, as 
found in the goods and activities of other persons which offer im- 
mediate tensional adjustments or the means thereto. With this 
learning he acquires a status, compounded of all these various per- 
sonal relationships toward others and by them to him. He also ob- 
tains a varying degree of skill in the use of the several institutional 
practices, so that by the time he has reached maturity he will have 
worked out a highly individualized adaptation to these social re- 
quirements. - 

It is obvious that these lessons in socialization present difficul- 
ties and complexities of no mean order, and because of these very 
difficulties and perplexities each individual will achieve but a mod- 
est degree of successful adjustment in all oi them. We may, how- | 
ever, classify some of the varieties of adjustment made to these so- 
cial lessons. 

If we take the problem of taboo observance, first, we may note 
the frequent occurrence of overconditioning against the approach 
to things and persons, so that the individual develops a permanent 
inhibition of response to things or persons or both. This over 
strong conditioning is commonly established by the strong reproofs 
or blocking of response by parents when the child shows any sex in- 
terests in others, so that he develops an inability thereafter to ap- 
proach other persons as sources of adjustment to sex tensions. 

Again, we may observe the contrary cases where, through pa- 
rental neglect, illness, or incapacity for such learning, the indi- 
vidual fails to learn the observance of the taboos on things and 
persons. Since he may learn neither private property nor the sanc- 
tity of the person, he will have no bar to appropriating what he sees 
or approaching other persons as sources of tensional adjustment or 
as obstacles thereto. Such persons may, however, learn to practice 
evasions and subterfuges to escape detection and punishment. 

The bulk of the population in a group will learn to observe the 
taboos with greater or less fidelity, at least to the extent that their 
experience of social life permits. Thus they manage to “carry on” 
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with little conflict or difficulty from unsanctioned approaches to 
things and persons. 

Just as the individual may learn the taboo observances in one 
of the three ways just described, so he may learn to use the institu- 
tional practices with little or no skill, with exceedingly great skill, 
or sufficiently to get along in the position and status for which ex- 
perience has fitted him. 

Using these classifications for taboo observance and for insti- 
tutional practices, we may assess the social competence of any in- 
dividual, at least to the extent of his overt activities. But if we are 
to gain a real insight into personality development, we must con- 
sider what lies behind these social adaptations and examine the - 
tensional situations involved. 

The essential feature of all these learned behavior patterns is 
the predominant réle of other individuals in the various learning 
situations. In childhood the parents are actively present when the 
child is learning his tensional management, and later on the par- 
ents’ efforts are supplemented by teachers and the individuals 
whose property or person is approached by the child. Moreover, 
the child soon finds himself being approached by coevals,:as well 
as by adults, intent upon coercing him or using him as direct orin- — 
direct means to their tensional adjustment. 

All these experiences with other persons, in situations of more 
or less ambiguity for the unskilled and often helpless child, may 
give rise to acute anxieties and strains. Early in this tuitional proc- 
ess the child begins to show his individual reaction to such experi- 
ences: Either he develops a progressive competence to meet these 
personal encounters, or he fails to do so and thereafter his learning 
of the various varieties of tensional management is compromised 
by this continuing strain in his personal relations. 

If we follow the sequence of events in these second cases we 
find that such individuals, by reason of this very difficulty in fac- 
ing other persons, become increasingly focused upon the issue of 
their personal encounters. Their approach to other persons or their 
reception of others’ approaches become ordeals for which they 
- must “nerve themselves,” and naturally they begin to stress in their 
behavior the carrying off of these encounters more than the pursuit - 
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of the objectives which lead them to other persons. That is to say, 
repeated experiences of stressful dealings with other persons will 
raise the problem of future personal relations with all other per- 
sons, because the individual, by those experiences, will develop a 
stressful (heightened tension) response to individuals. And just to 
the extent that he has this initial difficulty in dealing with others, 
his ability to achieve the tensional adjustments to be obtained 
‘ from others will be compromised. Moreover, the urgency of these 
stresses arising from personal relations will begin to compete with 
the organic tensions, for the adjustment of which the individual 
initially undertakes these personal encounters. This competition 
may become so effective that the pursuit of organic consummations 
will begin to flag, while all the energies and efforts of the individual 
are concentrated upon meeting the problems of dealing with others. 
Thus there is created a type of personality intent upon the ques- 
tions of his status in every meeting with other persons, for status 
involves, as we have previously stated, relationships a person bears 
toward the persons around him, as gauged by the varying degrees 
of immunity he enjoys from their invasion of his person or goods 
and by the differential taboos he must observe in his approaches to 
the person or goods of others. 

The learning process operates in these cases of sivesstil human 
relations in a manner similar to the animal experiments where a 
food or sex stimulus is guarded by an electrical shock; after the 
animal has had several such shocks he will cease his efforts to ob- 
tain that food or sex stimulus. So an individual who has had a num- 
ber of difficult encounters with others will become, if not wholly 
conditioned against further approaches, at least wary and alert to 
the risks of such encounters. The selective operation of these early 
lessons upon subsequent learning will then foster an increasing em- 
phasis upon the question of status as it may be affected by these 
personal relationships. 

This concern for status may appear either in an aggressive or 
submissive guise, depending upon a variety of factors, such as 
available physiological energy, character of parental tuition, and 
so on. When aggressively exhibited it is seen as a continual effort 
to assert one’s status, by always exacting due observance from oth- 
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ars. Such a person will eagerly seize the rich opportunities offered 
in business, politics, the military establishments, fraternal organi- 
zations, and any other organized groups of persons among whom 
. One can attain a position of increasing prestige and power over the 
activities of others. The purpose or objective of such organizations 
‘may be a matter of indifference to such an individual, as seen by 
the successful men of affairs who attains to high position but may 
be totally uninterésted in what he has achieved, objectively, while 
gaining that position. Since various symbols and tokens and regalia 
cffer tangible meens of reinforcing one’s efforts in this struggle for ' 
status, the accumulation of money and titles, the use of clothes, and 
so on, are all a part of the total personality. Moreover, the person- 
ality which has difficulty in personal relations will turn to the ac- 
Cuisition of power or money, through which he can more easily 
manipulate others. 

If a person becomes focused upon the question of his status but 
lacks the aggressive qualities, he will be equally intent upon finding 
opportunities where he can assert his status by submitting himself 
to coercion and invasion of his immunities by others. He thus ob- 
tains an affirmation of the status which others will accord him in 
various kinds of organizations where a secure position is afforded 
tc those who will permit the aggressively inclined to climb.** 

If the difficulty of sustaining personal relations is too severe, 
especially when there is no skill in the institutional practices of 
business and politics, an individual of this type may seek isolation 
from others, turning to the study, laboratory, studio, or the open- 
air occupations in which he may preserve his status through avoid- 
arce of personal encounters or by indirect claims upon the group. 
In so doing the underlying endeavor may be aggressive, as in the 
creative artist or scientist, or submissive, as in the celibate or her- 
mit type, each of whom, in his own way, attempts to elicit a social 
response. 

3 Tt must not be forgotten that where there are aggressors there are usually per- 
sows who will submit to such aggressions. Thus any form of human association with 
definitely established positions and ranks offers opportunities both for the aggres- 
sively and the submissively inclined. Today we see business organizations attracting 
these two kinds of persoralities and providing opportunities for thelr activities which 
were in previous ages found in politics, military life, or religious affairs. 
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It should be noted that the same fundamental difficulty in fac- 
ing other persons may give rise to seemingly unrelated varieties of 
individuals, the aggressively and the submissively inclined persons. 
Both the aggressive and the submissive, however, may find the oc- 
casions for their peculiar interests in the same kinds of occupations 
and situations. This indicates the dubious validity of the many 
occupational criteria now used in classifying personalities.** This 
also suggests that what is called an “inferiority complex” in all 
probability is an expression of this dominant preoccupation with 
status and the difficulties of personal relations, for it appears both 
in the aggressive and the submissive forms. But what is of the 
greatest significance in all the individuals of this general class, how- 
ever characterized by other terms and labels, is this predominant 
concern with the status they can create or sustain with others, even 
at the sacrifice of the consummations deemed most important. This 
sacrifice is all the more remarkable because the relations of one 
person to another, as prescribed in the social taboos and institu- 
tional practices, are primarily instrumental to the achievement of 
tensional adjustments and consummations. Yet the evidence from 
business, politics, domestic relations, indeed every field of human 
endeavor, repeatedly shows these individuals foregoing such con- 
summations and the means thereto in favor of this dominant con- 
cern for their status. 

The writer, therefore, is inclined to regard this status ee as 
_a major category of personality development arising from the indi- 
vidual’s inability to master the initial phases of personal relations 
involved in the tensional problems set by his family and by the 
group life generally. 

By contrast with this class of personalities we have the indi- 
viduals who have little or no difficulty in facing these personal re- 
lations and who are, in consequence, able to go on to learn the’ 
management of their tensional problems in accordance with their 
capacities and their opportunities to learn. In a sense such persons 
are unaware of personal relations, for they are never much troubled 
by them. Even in childhood such persons, while exhibiting some 
timidity toward strangers, are never made anxious by their en- 

* Wells, op. cit. 
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counters with others. Being therefore free of this preoccupation, 
they may pursue their tensional adjustments as skilfully and per- 
sistently as their physiological energy and learned abilities will per- 
mit. Since they do achieve their tensional solutions fairly readily, 
they will employ their energies in whatever occupations and pur- 
suits they may find congenial to their talents. In these activities 
they will be primarily concerned with objective goals and the means 
Or instruments for achieving them, finding it rather easy to adapt 
themselves to situations and to people, as factors to be dealt with 
objectively in reaching their goals. 

The very ease with which they can take life may prove their 
undoing, betraying them into a comfortable routine from which 
neither internal tensions nor external events will ordinarily disturb 
them. If, however, they are energetic and happen to come to the 
direction of other persons or large affairs, they may become ex- 
-raordinary leaders, for their very absence of self-seeking wins the 
-oyalty of others to the disinterested enterprises they foster. When 
placed in contact with the status type, however, they may be unable 
to understand or sympathize with such persons, finding it difficult 
to allow for the preoccupation with status, prestige, and the con- 
tinual seeking for credit which mean so little to them. Neverthe- 
less these objective types may be found in the same organizations, 
occupations, and callings as the status types, since they find therein 
the opportunities for the various objective achievements they fa- 
vor. They may also undertake the more solitary labors, at least 
for a time, if in that way they can bring about the objective results 
they seek." - 

The status tye in its genesis and its mature expression may be 
likened to the schizoid type described by Kretschmer and others. 
When such individuals become markedly disturbed by these diffi- 
culties of personal relations they exhibit the characteristics of the 
clinical cases grouped under schizophrenia. _ 

The basis for this internal “conflict” or “split personality” is 
to be found in the difficulties of personal relationships. In so far as 

1! Occasionally one meets an individual of the objective type who has become 


engrossed in the achievement of status, not because of this personality trend, but for 
the fun of the game = the pleasure of the chase. 
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these individuals have normal physiological processes they experi- 
ence the usual tensional needs of mankind, but since they can 
achieve the “normal” release of these tensions, especially of sex, 
only by approaching other persons (who will supply the required 
stimuli of goods or personal responses), they are, by reason of their 
incapacity for such personal encounters, in the position of urgent 
need but acute anxiety over the approach to the satisfaction of 
that need. 

If the foregoing description represents the situation more ac- 
curately, we might substitute for such conceptions of “conflict” or 
“split personality” the following notion of the situation: The indi- 
vidual has the organic need or “desire,” but has never learned how 
to approach other persons; he has, therefore, never succeeded in 
establishing a sequence of preparatory activities leading to a con- 
summation. Instead of addressing himself, then, to the persuasion 
of others to meet his needs, he must first and last consider his posi- 
tion or status in relation to others, and by so much fail to evoke 
from them the desired response. Thus these individuals must fall 
back upon the coercive power of status, as expressed in position, 
rank, authority, and other concomitants of status to obtain their 
tensional adjustments or the means thereto.** If such persons can- 
not obtain these extrinsic aids, which are necessarily limited to a 
few, they must compromise upon whatever “solution” they can 
achieve. It is apparently these various compromises, with the frus- 
trations they involve; which give rise to the mentally disordered 
persons who exhibit the “conflict” between organic tensions im- 
pellmg them forward and the inability to use the socially sanctioned 
approaches they must employ in reaching the tension release. The 
liability of such persons te overconditioning in the learning of the 
taboo on approaching others for sex adjustment may be the clue to 
the frequency of the sexual factor in such disordered personalities. 

When a person of the status type does not experience the nor- 
mal organic tensions he not only misses the energy for diffusion into 
overt activity, but also the susceptibility to tensional adjusters 

It appears probable that the status type begins to seek position, rank, etc., at 


an early age when he first discovers that status will bring him what his personal 
address to others fails to achieve. 
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through which he is stimulated to seek releases. These losses not 
only deprive him of the tensional problems, but they also handicap. 
him in his dealings with others as seekers of his goods and services. 
That is to say, in so far as the “normal” person, in pursuing his ten- 
cional adjustments, meets with others similarly occupied, their en- 
counters usually lead to some form of reciprocal activity or of 
-voidance, in accordance with their susceptibilities, institutional 
skills and status, and available energies. But the person who lacks 
tiese vital interests is necessarily at a disadvantage in meeting these 
epproaches and activities. He finds himself, therefore, either ex- 
Floited as an easily obtained tensional adjuster, or ignored as lack- 
ing the qualities which make individuals attractive to others. In a 
person who is already troubled by the question of his status, either 
af these two positions or rôles will create anxieties for which some 
resolution must be sought. Of necessity, this resolution will be out- 
s-de of the group-sanctioned patterns and practices, and thus thrust 
upon the individual new difficulties and problems for which the 
group life offers no assistance. 

Whenever a person employs an unsanctioned method of ten- 
s:onal adjustment or engages in some activity which is not socially 
a>proved, he must be constantly alert to disguise his activities or 
to escape detection and exposure, if not punishment. Thus he 
learns to anticipate attacks or interference and to shape his activi- 
ties with those apprehensions ever in the foreground. From cau- 
tious subterfuge and evasion to the preparation of ever more elabo- 
rate defenses against anticipated attack is a road of easy transition 
leading to the so-called paranoid conditions. Delusions of persecu- 
tion and of grandeur alike revolve around the questions of personal 
status and the individual’s inability to achieve tensional adjust- 
ments in the approved social patterns. 

Under the stress of these perplexities arising from frustration 
of tensional adjustment, preoccupation with status, or failure of 
tke organic tensions which send the individual forth into the world, 
the individual may begin to relinquish his learned patterns of ten- 
sional management, such as continence in eliminations, table man- 
ners, etc. To the extent that these learned patterns involve the 
sustaining and diffusing of organic tensions, they will have to com- 
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pete with the more acute problem of tensional management, and so 
may lose out. The sloughing off of these learned patterns of ten- 
sional management in the mentally disordered or perplexed is what 
we call regression. | 

If, as the students of the constitutions and types appearing 
among the mentally disordered are now suggesting, the status or 
schizoid type is found in the asthenic habitus, the interesting ques- 
tion is raised whether the long, thin individual is physiologically 
unable to meet the situations arising from personal relations. Such 
incapacity may be exhibited in an inability to maintain equilibrium, 
in a lack of physiological energy adequate to the demands of these 
personal encounters, or in a deficient capacity for learning to sus- 
tain and diffuse tensions in accordance with parental and group re- 
quirements. Whatever may be the limiting factor, it usually appears 
in early childhood, and, as we have noted before, by its partici- 
pation in the early stages of learning becomes dominant in all 
subsequent learning, especially in the adolescent problems of sex 
tensions. 

The objective type may be compared with the circular, cyclic, 
or syntonic type, which is prone to fluctuations of activity, and, 
when too pronounced, appears as the manic-depressive type. Such . 
persons, as we have said, ordinarily have no tensional problems 
because their ability to deal with persons gives them an initial ad- 
vantage in achieving tensional adjustments through others. But 
they are subject to fluctuations in the energy they bring to their 
activities, probably because their very freedom from prolonged 
tensional maladjustments has deprived them of opportunities for 
learning sustained effort against obstacles. If, therefore, they are 
checked or thwarted, they may be easily diverted into other en- 
deavors or thrown into a condition of reduced activity until they 
accumulate new energy for other attempts. 

We may illustrate the difference between the status type and 
objective type by describing their behavior as in a game: The 
status type learns the rules and plays for points only so far as he 
can do so while intent upon the question of his personal status with 
all the other players. His whole style of play is therefore fashioned 
into a series of personal encounters about his status in the eyes of 
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the other person; his activities, therefore, are devious and fre- 
quently inscrutable, since they are guided by these much-prized 
factors of status, as interpreted by him alone. The lack of more- 
objective goals ard stimuli in his conduct, and frequently the ap- 
parently unnecessary sacrifice of the game for the sake of his 
status, render the status type always difficult to understand. 

The objective type, on the other hand, learns the rules and 
p-ays the game in a thoroughly hearty pursuit of points which 
wakes his behavior relatively easily understood. When energy 
flags or the tensions fail to furnish stimuli to activity, his cheerful 
play may cease for want of goals or consummations to be won. | 

Curiously enough, the objective type will cast the blame for 
his failures upon Limself usually, while the status type will ordi- 
narily attribute his defects and failures to the interference or 
blocking by others, thus maintaining his status and prestige if only 
in reverie and phartasy. 

As the foregoing discussion indicates, the usual criteria of oc- 
cupation, interests, and so on used to classify personalities are of 
dubious worth, since they ignore the different modes of perform- 
ance in those occupations and interests. Instead of the introvert- 
extravert categories, the more recent efforts to distinguish person- 
alities by their more fundamental reactions to the same life-situa- 
tiors appear more promising. The writer’s suggested categories of 
status and objective type is offered as an attempt to refine upon 
these efforts and to focus attention first upon the kind of interest 
or susceptibility (organic tensions) a person brings to life, and 
then upon the way he learns the social rules for achieving those in-: 
terests or adjusting those tensions. It does not matter especially 
whether or not the foregoing descriptions of these types are ade- 
quate and consistent. throughout, since they are offered as a state- 
ment of the problem to be studied, not as its solution. 

The advantages of approaching the development of person- 
ality through the study of tensional management lie in the inclu- 
siveress of the problem they present.: In the physiological tensions 
arising in the child we have the energy necessary to learning; in 
the child’s gradual achievement of tensional management by learn- 
ing to sustain, diffuse, or release his tensions to stimuli, in accord- 
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ance with the prohibitions and the sanctions of the group life, as 
inculcated by the parents, we have a clue to the personality de- 
velopment and the socialization of the child. This enables us to see 
the problem in terms of a process of modification in which a wide 
variety of factors, somatic, experiential, and cultural, participate. 
Moreover, in viewing the learning as a process of alteration in the 
tensions of the learning organisms, which cumulatively control 
future learning, we have a clue to the integrative aspect of experi- 
ence and the selective characteristic of individual learning and be- 
havior. If time and space permitted we might elaborate upon the 
theme of tensional management and show how these several ten- 
sional problems and their solutions interact upon each other; how 
individuals turn to religion, art, mythology, and other values for 
help and comfort in meeting their tensional problems; how the 
“solutions” which lie outside of the group sanctions create anxieties 
for the individual, since to utilize those atypical “solutions” he 
must contrive substitutes for the socially sanctioned institutional 
practices. In contriving such substitutes the individual foregoes 
the assurance and approval of his activities granted to those who 
conform, and this intensifies his problem. We might also dwell 
‘ ipon the rôle of language, not only as the institutional practice of 
the most flexible use in approaching others, but also as a mold or 
pattern for thinking and rehearsing activities. This would lead us 
to consider the need to bring one’s thought as well as one’s activi- 
ties Into conformity with the group norms, and the anxiety (un- 
resolved tension) which the failure to achieve such reconciliation 
creates. i 

But all these fascinating topics must be postponed until an- 
other occasion since here we can merely state the problem and 
outline an approach to its solution. If we ċan make clear the par- 
ticipation of the culture complex in the individual personality de- 
velopment, and substitute for the various mystical conceptions of 
personality and its manifestations a process open to study and ex- 
perimental investigation, we may perhaps help to further the study 
of personality and carry on the work of the many students to whom 
the writer is so obviously indebted. 
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ABSTRACT 


The conditions of social organization are a group consciousness and an aware- 
ness of needs which can be supplied only through united effort. Rural communities, 
as compared to urban communities, are deficient in regard to the second condition. 
The inade with waich rural social needs are being met is revealed in the study 
of two typically rural counties. On a basis of this study certain principles of rural 
socal organization are presented and a tentative program suggested. 


Before we can decide whether any purpose which men may propound to 
themselves is valid anc reasonable, we must determine, first, whether it is self- 
corsistent . , . . and secondly, whether it lies within the limits of practical 
possibility.* 

Back of all social organization there are two fundamental con- 
dit-ons, without which ne officers would be elected, no constitutions 
adcpted, and no progress evolved. 

In the first place, there must be a certain group consciousness, 
that which Kropotkin speaks of as a feeling or instinct of human 
solidarity and sociability. Professor Cooley calls it moral unity. 
Professor Giddings speaks of it as the consciousness of kind, which 
consciousness, he thinks, is the basis of all our social life. It is of 
the nature of a sense of interdependence of the individuals of a 
group. 

Speaking of co-operative groups in general, Bagehot says: 
‘The co-operation in all such cases depends on a felt union of heart 
and spirit, and this is only felt when there is a great degree of 
likeness in mind and feeling, however that likeness may have been 
attained.’” 

The second very simple but important condition is that of a 
felt need. According to the New Testament story of the miraculous 

*"Hobhouse, Socal Evolution and Political Theory. 

* Bagehot, Physics and Politics, p. 213. 
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draught of fishes, the successful’ EETA “peckoned to their 
‘brethren in the other boat to come and help them.” Before men. 
will do any beckoning, or come together in co-operative manner, 
they must have a realization of something which needs to be done 
and can best be accomplished by concerted effort. 

‘The first condition, that of group consciousness, is probably ` 
realized as fully among agricultural people as among urban people. 
Professor Carver, of Harvard University, declares that the story 
of the good Samaritan was not for farmers, since every farmer 
knows who his neighbor is.* One reason for expecting the farmer 
‘to find it easier to share in the common life of his group than does 
. the city man is that his business is segregated from other busi- 
nesses. Dr. Galpin, of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, says that the importance of this fact can be understood when . 
we think what would be the result if lawyers had no neighbors but 
lawyers, if clergymen had no neighbors but clergymen, if all black- 
smiths were segregated, if all butchers lived i in groups by them- 
selves.* | 

In discussing the different kinds of nas Aristotle pre- 
fers that democracy which is made up of an agricultural popula- 
tion. He says: “Now when the husbandmen and those who possess 
moderate fortunes have the supreme power, they will govern ac- 
cording to law.”* One of his reasons for thinking that this is true 
is that they will readily let anyone “partake with them in the 
administration of public affairs.” That is equivalent to saying that, 
among farmers, community consciousness is stronger than class 
consciousness. 

Veblen says that there is more spirit of workmanship, sociabil- 
ity, and group solidarity among agricultural people than among _ 
city people, but that they need utopianism and idealism in place 
, of the'fatalism which comes from the struggle with nature.’ 

. The limitations of time and money are often given as the great- 
est obstacles in the way of rural social organization. This does not 

"In an address delivered at Michigan State College. 

ü Galpin, Rural Life, p. 18. 

" Aristotle, Politics and Economics iv. 6. 

* Veblen, Theory of the Leisure Class, 
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szem to be the case, however, as prosperity in the country is not 
generally accompanied by better social organization. The increase 
in wealth in a rural community is more often followed by an in- 
crease in what has been called the worst pest of the country, the 
non-resident landcwner. The tenant who takes his place cares less 
about social organizations of the community than does the poor 
owner-operator. Frofessor Carver has well stated the arguments 
far this, and shows that the real problem is to make country life so 
attractive that farmers will stay on the farms even though they can 
aford to live in town. 

The greatest hindrance to rural social organization, as com- 
pared with urban social organization, is the lack of knowledge of 
the social needs. In this second fundamental condition rural com- 
munities are more lacking than urban communities. The very 
sameness and occupational segregation which is thought to make 
the country so democratic may largely account for this fact. We 
become conscious of our social needs in very much the same way in 
which we become conscious of other peculiarities, by comparing 
>ur condition with the condition of various other people. 

It is in this respect, perhaps, that rural people have suffered 
-nost as the result of ‘‘ruralist” propaganda, which, in order to keep 
the boy on the farm, advocated the absolute separation of rural 
and urban influences. The farmer usually thinks that there is 
comething lacking in the country life, but he is not quite sure 
what it is. 

One who has come in close contact with farmers, even in pio- 
neer communities, acd who has observed the readiness with which 
tey co-operate in “bees” of various sorts, loggings, barn-raisings, 
threshings, and in meeting other conscious needs which they know 
cannot be supplied individually, will hardly question the aes of 
farming people to do teamwork. 

Recently I undertook the study of two typical rural counties 
(AiLsdale and Lapeer Counties, Michigan) with the object of dis- 
covering just how effectively social needs of farming people are 
being supplied by the social agencies in their present stage of 
organization, in order to be able to make consistent and practicable 
suggestions for the improvement of such organization. 
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_ In order to see how thoroughly the field was being covered, 
county maps were made for every social organization, showing the 
location of every home in which there were one or more members 
of the organization. The most important findings in the work of 
mapping memberships were those in the composite maps of four 
typical townships, which findings showed conclusively that a large 
part of the farmer population was almost or entirely untouched by 
any organization; for, while of the 944 families in the four town- 
ships one family is represented in five organizations, 4 families in 
four organizations, 58 families in three organizations, 168 families 
in two organizations, and 299 families in one organization, 409 
families are represented in no organization whatsoever. 

The maps showed much overlapping of territory by competing 
organizations and great gaps in which no agency was working. 

Some graphic portrayal of the condition of communication was 
attempted in these composite maps. They indicated the location of 
every family having an automobile, telephone, daily or weekly 
paper, also the location of every family living on a mail route or on 
a state or county improved road. This survey revealed the fact 
that farmers are very slow in availing themselves of the improved 
means of communication. 

A map showing the homes from which children were attending 
high school and a computation of the distances traveled showed a 
mean distance of 324 miles and an average of 434 miles, which 
meant that nearness to the school was a great advantage in getting 
a high-school education. 

A chart measuring the comparative efficiency of five townships 
least influenced by villages and three townships most influenced by 
villages showed that, according to the population, the former were 
very much inferior to the latter in number of churches, number of 
members, gain in church membership, average attendance, salaries 
paid to ministers, and in various other respects. 

In the study of the programs of the various agencies, their 
activities were tabulated under the heads of the needs which they 
sought to supply. The analysis of these programs indicated very 
clearly that there was much duplication in specific activities and 
in the aims which they sought to realize through different activities. 
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Besides this detailed and tabulated information, I obtained 
much varied information and many differing points of view through 
interviews, letters, questionnaires, and reports, also from the criti- 
cisms of officers, leaders, and laymen in the various organizations, 
as well as from outsiders who were free from the institutional point 
af view and whose varied contacts made them well qualified to 
=xpress public opinion concerning the different organizations. 
Among the latter I interviewed thirty-two of the thirty-six super- 
visors in the two counties. I tried to learn as much as possible 
about the histories of the organization of the different agencies, and 
to get positive suggestions as to the possibilities of the correlation 
and improvement of their work. 

Even the most optimistic representative or official did not pre- 
tend that the work in which he was interested was 100 per cent 
efficient, and the general impression was that such work was very 
madequate. No cne had a very carefully thought-out program for 
the improvement of the condition of social organization, and most 
of those consulted were sceptical about the possibility of team- 
work among rural social agencies. A common opinion was that it 
would be useless to try to get agencies whose common interests 
were less obvious to get together when the twenty-four religious 
Ccenominations represented among farmers would not do so. | 

The inadequacy with which such fundamental needs as those 
cf home-making, 2ducation, health and sanitation, and morals and 
religion are being met by the organizations whose concern they are 
siggests that those organizations are still in a pioneer stage and 
in need of much thoughtful and patient direction. Their mistakes 
of the past, like -hose of social theories, according to Professor 
Giddings, are sufficiently numerous, if we profit by them, to insure 
their going right in the future. 

Some of the principles which seem to me to be established by 
this study, and wkich might well serve as guides to future endeav- 
ozs, are as follows: 

1. It will not be necessary for the rural people to be born 
again, or to import a supposedly more sociable stock from urban 
centers. 
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2. The socialization of cual life will not bé a sudden develop- 
ment. `. | 
3. In planning the work, the entera should be a con- 
sideration of rural social needs. 

4. The general direction of progress in the future, as in the 
past, will be along the line of integration and differentiation, ac- 
companied by an enlargement of social consciousness and rational 
co-operation and specialization. 

5. The increase in the intensity and scope of consciousness 
will be proportional to the increase in the understanding of the 
organic relation, the interdependence of individuals and groups 
of individuals. | 

6. The increase in the understanding of the organic relation 
will be proportional to the increase in communication. 

7. In executing the work, the starting-point should be the au 
cation of the leadership of rural organizations. 

_ It is not here assumed that leadership is the final explanation 
_ of.anything, or that its education can effect anything apart from 
the education of the general population. It is assumed only that 
the most effective method of educating the general population is 
indirectly through the education of leaders. The Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service insists upon an agricultural college training for its 
agents; the Christian associations and'some other organizations 
usually try to employ as sectetaries men and women who have had 
-a college training of some sort; cotmty public health nurses are 
graduate nurses; rural school een must now have a minimum 
of college training. Nevertheless, even those organizations which 
insist on some college training do: not require any special study of 
rural social problems or sociological training of any sort. Certainly 
a social engineer i is in as great need of specialized training as a civil 
engineer. However, perhaps one’s formal education is not the most 
important. A leader of rural people would profit from having had 
a broad experience. 

I do not believe in the philosophy of ruralism, the idea that 
rural and urban life should be kept as separate as possible. The 
practice of such theory would result in a caste society. 

If a leader of rural life is to give farmers a broader vision of 
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life in general, if he is to help the farmer to solve such problems as 
those of public health and sanitation, it would be an advantage for 
him to have lived in the city, where he could get that vision himself 
and where those problems are more nearly solved than in the coun- 
try. But in so far as rural life is peculiar, it would be an advantage 
for a rural leader to have lived in the country and to have faced 
rural problems more intimately than is possible in the classroom. 
Certainly he should know country people well enough to believe in 
them and to realize that they are different from urban people only 
in external and superficial respects. 

Through such leaders, that ideal feeling of harmony, of one- 
ness, which must have prevailed among the dwellers in Utopia, 
where husbandry was “a science common to them all in general’”’— 
since the city and country dwellers “changed works” every two 
years—might at last take the place of that feeling of separateness 
which now prevails in the minds of our urban and rural popula- 
tions. 

A rural leader should be sufficiently sympathetic with rural 
people to enable him to think of himself as one of them and not as 
a missionary. One trouble with farm bureau and county agent 
work has been the attitude on the part of the members that the 
agents and officers were outsiders and non-residents, in spirit at 
least. This attitude was partly the result of a similar attitude on 
the part of the leaders themselves. 

Perhaps there is no more common mistake made by leaders of 
social agencies than the assumption that the organization of a rural 
community can be consummated in a short period'‘of time. Our 
people harangue against bolshevism, but one of the most serious 
faults of bolshevism is just this theory, so common among our own 
social organizers, that social and economic conditions can be rad- 
ically changed by revolutionary rather than by evolutionary meth- 
ods. Much of our rural social work has been started by paid 
organizers, who have come into the communities on their own invi- 
tation, and who, by means of banquets and personal canvasses, 
have proceeded to raise budgets. As a result of this combination ' 
of what might be called the brass-band and book-agent methods, 
the so-called members, whose membership is constituted only by a 
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subscription, get the idea that something is going to be done for 
their community, and done suddenly. A board or committee of the 
financially strong men in the community are hurriedly assembled; 
officers elected, and the organization is “perfected.” The excite- 
ment is soon over, and little more is heard of the new organization 
until the pledges are due. The member pays his pledge grudgingly, 
for at the time of the organizing, or rather at the time of the finan- 
cial campaign and electing of officers, he got, instead of the service 
ideal, the idea that he and his community were going to be served, 
and served to the extent of five or ten dollars’ worth. He feels that 
not much has happened to him, and his community looks very 
much as it did the year before. | 

As a result of such experiences, social organizations have come 
to expect a period of reaction and have made provision for this 
reaction by raising budgets for a period of years, a method which 
only postpones the time of reckoning. 

Many of the painful experiences of social organizations, such 
as those discovered in the two typical rural counties studied, could 
be avoided if the organizers themselves understood and took pains 
to communicate to the constituency the fact that social organiza- 
tion is a gradual, never ending process. This knowledge must re- 
place the prevailing idea, which is as ridiculous as the notion of one 
of our old neighbors, who, when she heard that Mill Creek was to 
be dredged, remarked that she hoped the dredge would go through 
in the daytime so that she could see it. She was surprised when she 
found that it was to be in sight of her home for many weeks. 

In beginning the organizing of any community for any pur- 
pose, time should be allowed for some attention to and discussion 
of the needs of the community. In making this assertion, it does 
not seem necessary to prove that rural communities are peculiar 
in respect to their social needs, although this is certainly the case. 
For instance, in one of the counties studied, 12.3 per cent of the 
population are foreign-born, while in the other only 2.5 per cent of 
the population are foreign-born. Obviously the one county is more 
in need of a program of Americanization than the other. 

People will not come together in co-operative endeavor unless . 
there is a felt need which can be supplied only by united effort, and 
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the reason why farmers do not co-operate in supplying some of 
their needs is that they have not become conscious of those needs. 
If the realization of the social needs is fundamental in social or- 
ganization, surely the study and discussion of those needs should 
precede the election of officers and the raising of a budget. The 
cnly organization in either county studied which had made such a 
preliminary study was the Young Women’s Christian Association. 
“he study did not reveal any very peculiar situations, nor did the 
result seem to be taken very seriously by the organizers, for in all 
seven communities studied organizations were started and pro- 
grams launched which were exact duplications of programs already 
being put on by a better-equipped organization, ie., the public 
health organization. Nevertheless, although the Young Women’s 
(Christian Association had accomplished less than any other agency, 
*t was one of only two about which I heard no unfavorable criti- 
cism, and it was having no serious trouble in getting financial sup- 
zort or in finding leaders who were ready to take part in the work. 

Even a mere pretense at a serious consideration of community 
needs would forestall much criticism, and go a long way toward 
preventing the usual reaction and depression in the history of a 
social agency. 

There would be little reason for optimism in regard to our 
social organization unless its increase in scale were combined with 
an increase of rationality. The extension of the local areas in which 
organization takes place would not be progress unless accompanied 
by more rational co-operation, and this increased rationality ap- 
pears in the increased responsiveness of organizations to real in- 
stead of imaginary needs. But that does not mean that we ought 
not to increase the scale of organization in every way possible, for 
its increase in scale may be thought of as a condition to its increase 
in rationality. This increase in rationality is observed in the in- 
crease of specialization, which is an advantage in social develop- 
ment as in economic, and for the same reasons, that it results in 
operations easier in themselves and in the execution of those opera- 
tions more efficiently. The work of a specialist in teaching is easier 
and more efficient: than that of a non-specialist, since it avoids 
waste of time and energy in changing from one occupation to an- 
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other, such as is necessary in the work of a teacher-preacher. The 
advantage of a specialist over the Jack-of-all-trades is not greater 
from the point.of view of individual workmen than from that of 
industry as a whole or from that of social organizations in general. 


- But the specialization of social organizations not less than that of 


industry is limited by the extent of the market. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the district school.cannot command the specialized 
services of high-grade teachers. | 

This increase in the scope of social organization will not take 
place unless in some way the notion of interdependence is spread 
out to include the larger whole: There is no greater contribution 
which sociology has to make to the equipment of a social worker 
than that of the organic view of society. 

We need the organic view not only as an antidote to our provin- 
cialism,; but in order to overcome the tendency toward cut-throat 
competition, not only between those local organizations whose 
problems overlap, but between those specialized organizations 
whose leaders overemphasize the importance of their specialty in ` 
comparison with the other specialties. Unless our rural social agen- 


cies can get a sufficient understanding of their organic relationship 


to.enable them to correlate their work as city social agencies are 
beginning to do, we, like Spencer’s smith, shall continue to pound 
out the dents in parts of our social life only to find them reappear- 
ing in other forms and places. A good example of the attitude- 


` which an officer of one social organization should have toward the 


work of other organizations is that of a certain city librarian who 

makes it a practice, whenever other social agencies in the city are 

putting on special campaigns of any sort, to get all the books and 

periodicals dealing with the subject which that agency emphasizes 

out on tables and reference shelves where the public can find them 

realy. Surely each organization, like each individual, needs to 
“mind its own business in a public spirit.” 

But a recognition of this organic view may be said to be de- 
pendent upon the means of communication. If farmers can get 
together on one common interest, we may expect them soon to dis- 
cover other common interests. The getting-together is the most 
difficult part of the process, and, if there is one phase of our rural 
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problem which is more urgent than another, it is the extension of 
better means of communication and transportation to all members 
af the community. 

The need for good roads and the seriousness of the problem of 
transportation are generally recognized in connection with the 
movement to establish consolidated schools, as evidenced by a bul- 
letin of the Depaztment of the Interior,” in which are listed eighty- 
three.bulletins and pamphlets on the subject of consolidation of 
schools and transportation, issued by state departments of educa- 
lion, state institutions, and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The State Teachers’ College of Iowa, in a bulletin on the 
subject,® gives transportation of pupils as one of the two most seri- 
ous difficulties of school consolidation. 

In the past even our leadership has not known whether it was 
going or coming; but when it begins to scent progress, what may 
we expect of future social organization? 

First, we mzy expect the “great society” to use Graham Wal- 
las’ term—like the great economics, to give up its puerile “evan- 
gelization-of-the-world-in-this-generation” point of view, and to 
begin to make and execute plans, the realization of which will re- 
quire many generations. The sense of insecurity and fluttering 
anxiety in which leaders of rural social organizations find them- 
selves is largely their own fault, and when rural social organiza- 
tions, through their leaders, get the evolutionary point of view, 
that everything has a history, they will resolve to have a history if 
they have noting else. They will abandon their “Let’s-try-it-out- 
this-year-and-see-what-will-happen” attitude and will adopt one of 
‘“The-first-hundred-years-are-the-worst.” . 

From the standpoint of the church, this will mean less empha- 
sis on the revival-meeting, “come-and-get-saved,” “twinkling-of- 
an-eye” gospel, and more emphasis on the method of constructive 
religious education, that of character-building. Christian associa- 
tions will not be expected to get the young people of their boys’ and 
girls’ clubs into their promised land in a miraculous manner, a 
pillar of cloud by day or the fire by night, attendance at a summer 

* Rural Schcol Leaflet No. 9, January, 1923. 

* Deparimert of Rural Education, Vol. XXII, No. 3. 
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camp, or a county conference, but by means of a coherent, con- 
sistent, and rational program which will grow up with the boy 
or girl. | 

Other organizations will look farther ahead than the next elec- 
tion or this year’s increase in the alfalfa crop, and will adopt the 
Turkish proverb, “The devil has a hand in anything that moves 
quickly.” 

When rural social organizations come to realize that “growth is 
attended by augmentation of mass,” they will mourn less about 
the breaking-down of neighborhood structures and the buulding-up 
of community ones, and will try to hasten this sort of metabolism. 
The growing pains are acute, and there is real suffering connected 
with the expansion from the neighborhood church to the commu- 
nity church, or from the district school to the consolidated school; 
but the-pain will be easier when the sufferer discovers that it was 
“foreordained before the foundation of the earth.” 

_ Perhaps no one concerned needs more to become aware of the 
fact that the farmer is not a different creation from the urban 
dweller than the farmer himself. His inferiority complex, which 
has caused him so much trouble in that it has forced him to depend 
upon mercenaries to fight his political battles, is due to the fact 
that the farmer has come into contact with the city man through 
the city man’s newspaper and on the city man’s doorstep, where 
the farmer’s, not the city man’s, peculiarities were assumed to be 
inferior. The farmer can never make his greatest contribution to 
our organic life until he becomes his own spokesman, and he will 
gradually become articulate only as both he and the city man be- 
‘come aware of their organic relationship, when, through the im- 
proved means of communication, they become so well acquainted 
that they wish to live together, and when each comes to realize that 
the other has something of importance to say. 

The recognition of the organic relationship will result in two 
important changes in our social organization. 

First, as suggested in the preceding paragraph, rural organiza- 
tion must not be something entirely separate from urban organiza- 
tion. The farmer should no more be expected to pay for the edu- 
cation of his children separately than should the barber, whose 
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ability to pay is probably no better. Several states, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, and Texas, are already paying as high as 40 
per cent of the school revenues, but most states pay a much smaller 
proportion.’ The arguments which favor the attendance of public 
schools by farmers’ children apply equally well to the thesis that 
those schools should be as well equipped as city schools. This 
means that rural school teachers must meet as high requirements 
as urban school teachers, and that our public schools must become 
public schools indeed, and not just semi-public as at present. 

This organic view does not imply that rural schools, churches, 
and other rural institutions should be abolished. Some exclusive- 
ness in this respect may be advantageous, but the advantage does 
not lie in preventing farm boys and girls from becoming contami- 
nated with city.ideas. I should agree with the ruralist as to the 
desirability even of having specially trained teachers, pastors, and 
other social workers; but not for the purpose of narrowing the 
farmer’s environment. Rather, the advantage of having a rural 
pastor working with rural people is that such a pastor could best 
help his people to see the whole since he and they would be looking 
at the whole through the same window, the window of rural life. 
The important consideration is that they should see the whole and 
recognize their relation to it, that the specialization of rural or- 
ganization shall be a real specialization, not isolation. 

The second influence of the organic view on rural social organi- 
zations would be to make them recognize their relationship to each 
other. Other organizations as well as the church have taken too 
literally the scriptural admonition, “Come ye out from among them 
and be ye separate.” They need quite the opposite. 

As in the city, so in the country, some sort of organization of 
organizations and correlation of their work will follow the appre- 
ciation of organic relationships. Each organization must develop a 
clearer understanding of what its peculiar function is, and an ap- 
preciation of the relation of its function to those of the other or- 
ganizations. l 

I shall not undertake to explain dogmatically just how this 
socialization of rural organizations should come about. It will 

* Rural School Leaflet No. 5, Department of Interior, Bureau of Education. 
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probably happen in a variety of ways in different communities, as 
has been true of community chests, associated charities, and other 
efforts at community organizations in cities. It.may happen in 
some communities as the result of a small beginning in the way of 
a partnership of only a few agencies whose leaders get the vision 
of the possibilities of united effort. Or it may result from such a 
movement as has taken place in a community at Bluegrass, near 
Evansville, Indiana, where four churches in a co-operative effort 
built a community house, and undertook to meet all the needs of 
the community. The churches took the initiative in bringing in 
representatives of all organizations to advise with local members 
of committees who were delegated to look after specialized needs 
of the community life. 

I shall not try to explain in detail just how the work of the 
various agencies should be correlated or what ones can best per- 
form certain functions. However, a division of activities between 


specialized co-operating agencies would be preferable to a division | 
of territory between competing agencies with programs purporting . 


to meet all social needs. Local communities will be encouraged in 
such a correlation by such national organizations as the American 
Country Life Association and the National Council of Agencies 
Engaged in Rural Social Work. The most effective effort, however, 
will be the community’s “lifting on its own boot straps,” to use 
Professor Frame’s phrase.’ 

I can see no reason why a leader with a vision of organic social 
organization could not go into one of the counties studied and meet 
with a large degree of success in reorganizing its social life in 
accordance with some such plan as the following: 

First, such a leader would do well to get together the principal 
leaders of the local organizations, especially such as were most 
favorably inclined toward a closer co-operation among organiza- 
tions, and imbue them, also, with the organic conception. 

Second, he might then seek to spread this conception among 
the leaders and laymen of other agencies not so friendly: toward 


~ X Circular 255, Extension Division, College of saeco University of West 
Virginia. 
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>o-operative effort through an aggressive educational campaign by 
press publicity, public meetings, and personal interviews. A good 
-~ means to this end would be the holding, in the local community, of 
a rural progress day similar to that conducted by Dr. Ernest Burn- 
ham, of Western State Teachers’ College, where the representa- 
tives of all rural social organizations come together annually for a 
discussion of matters of common interest. f 

It ought to be possible, without much study, for leaders who 
are acquainted with a county to discover conditions which all 
would agree should be remedied. It might be good policy to begin 
with a reminder of the fact shown in this study, that there are 
many gaps in the territory covered by every agency, rather than 
to show the reverse side, the overlapping of programs. 

Third, when a sufficient number become interested, a thorough 
survey might be made, to find out what the needs of the community 
are, and how inadequately those needs are being met. I use the 
word inadequately bécause most of the investigations which mdi- 
vidual organizations have made have been made with quite the 
opposite purpose—to show what wonders their work has accom- 
plished. This has helped on financial campaigns, but has given the 
public an erroneous idea of the situation. I should include this sur- 
vey in the program for any county regardless of the surveys made 
in it or in neighboring counties by other people, for nothing will so 
effectively arouse discussion, or so thoroughly convince those con- 
cerned of the importance of co-operative endeavor. The publica- 
tion of these data will help to continue the discussion which is nec- 
essary to organization. 

Fourth, the united action, begun in the survey, should be kept 
up, along with the united deliberation, by diverting it to other proj- 
ects of common interest. Since finances are of such vital impor- 
tance, the organizations might be induced to try the community- 
chest system as it has been employed in some cities—St. Louis, for 
instance—this having resulted in the collection of more money for 
each organization with less inconvenience to both contributors and 
canvassers. | 

The improvement of the means of communication is another 
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project for which leaders of rural organizations might be induced 
to make united effort if they could be made to appreciate its neces- 
sity to the expansion of their own work. 

The county fair is one project in which practically every or- 
' ganization in a county may have a part. It is as true of social 
organizations as of individuals that if they can get together on one 
or two common interests, they are likely to discover more such 
interests. 

Fifth. The sociability factor should not be neglected, for good 
fellowship is perhaps the most important element in the accom- 
plishment of our aim. The age-old socializing process of eating 
together, and the joys of social intercourse, have kept many social 
organizations together long after they have ceased to function in 
other ways. With these efforts toward good-fellowship, however, 
the objective should not be overlooked. The discussion of repre- 
sentatives of each organization should be directed to such subjects . 
as these: 

What are the needs which my organization seeks to supply? - 

What has my organization done and what does it Hope to do toward meet- 
ing these needs? 

What information does my organization have which would be valuable to 
other organizations? 

What information does my organization need which other organizations 
might be expected to have? 

What would my organization like to see accomplished which it cannot ac- 
complish alone? 

How can we discover, enlist, and train more leadership? 

How can we use our leadership more efficiently? 


Sixth, perhaps the evil day should be put off as long as possi- 
ble; but eventually, when sufficient good-fellowship has been de- 
veloped to stand the strain, the subject of rational correlation of 
activities should be tackled and worked out in accordance with the 
discoveries made in all that has gone before. The process could 
hardly reach this stage without the discovery that certain organi- 
zations are best fitted to do certain things, and that they are per- 
sisting in doing certain other things for the purpose of securing 
good advertising material, a purpose which would be unnecessary 
when an organic organization should be perfected. With this dis- 
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covery, it is altogether likely that some organizations would volun- 
tarily make adjustments in their programs. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association secretary who was duplicating the work of 
the public health nurse, for Instance, might decide to leave the 
health program in the seven communities in which both were work- 
ing to the nurse. 

Again, the discovery might be made that some organizations 
had ceased to perform any useful function which could not better 
be performed by some other agency. Some small-scale agencies 
may as well pass on their useful, experimental knowledge to large- 
scale agencies and give up the ghost, which is about all there is 
left of them. 
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ABSTRACT i 
The objects of occupational selection. are persons most of whom have been 


reared in families in which they have inherited sets of social objects and attitudes 


more or less common to the community. The division of labor operates on these 
persons, in an urbanized world, by mobilizing them from their milieu natal (Durk- 
heim) and making them available at the points where competition will give them a 
place. The completeness of this mobilization varies in different types of occupations: 

the completeness of personality change of those who enter the occupation varies with 


it. Sometimes the mobilization of the person is of another sort, involving conversion, - 


long professional training, and development of esoteric skill and interests. The more 
mobile and esoteric the occupational type, the more completely are familal and local 
ties and mores left behind. The person finds a “life-organization” m the occupational 
group, social objects and attitudes, and definitions of his wishes. 

A division: of labor may be sacred or secular. In a caste system one is boi toa 
station and a sacred set of prerogatives; his personality is a stereotype: In our world 
but few are born to their stations. A man’s trade thus becomes more important 
than his family. 

Each occupation tends to have its pecullar realm of sacred and secular objects. 
The sacred objects are its interests and prerogatives. Its secular objects are within 
the realm of its technique. Classification of persons into Dph by these objective 
criteria is perhaps more significant for an understanding of modern social organiza- 
tion than are such general classifications as represented by the familiar Philistine, 
Bohemian classification. A classification of personality types according to divisions 


of labor must be supplemented by further classification within each unit. Certain © 


types move easily and almost necessarily from one occupation to another. But the 
persons who do so become themselves a distinct type. 


` INTRODUCTION 
Literature and common sense, and in these latter days, the 
press, have given us stereotyped pictures of persons engaged in 
various occupations: the old-maid school teacher, the parson, the 
village blacksmith, the farmer, the professor, the politician, the 


financier. All these and many other types so created are expected © 
to react to the situations of life in characteristic manner. To many 


the cartoonist adds a face and costume. Social scientists and philos- 

ophers have taken the cue and have sometimes related types of men 

to their tasks, as Adam Smith in his classic paragraph on the nature 

of the differences between the philosopher and the man with a 
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wheelbarrow. In common-sense discussion the question is not asked 
as to the mannez in which the differences arise: it only talks of 
them as facts or fiction. 

In our branch of social science much attention has lately been 
turned to the classification of persons into types, according to their 
behavior. Some of the older classifications, as good and bad, crim- 
inal and and law-abiding, rich and poor, have been called into ques- 
tion—not because the classes indicated do not exist, but because 
they do not give sufficient clues to the behavior of people. Dr. 
Burgess has undertaken to study the delinquent as a person, taking 
into account sequences of behavior, the rôles assumed by the person 
in his group, the réle accorded him by his group; and with the fur- 
ther provision that one take into account the group in which the 
person wishes to have status. That is to say, the group in which he 
“lives.” The delinquency, or the breaking of the law, thus becomes 
a mere item in a pattern of behavior, and emphasis is put on the 
fact that this one item is not always the same, even when the overt 
act involved comes under a given legal category. In this is a recog- 
nition that behavior types do not necessarily coincide with the com- 
mon-sense or legal definitions. 

In this paper we appear to be reverting from the position 
already gained; looking for a set of personality types in a classifi- 
cation of people according to the work they do. A number of ques- 
tions at onc2 arise. To what extent do persons of a given occupa- 
tion “live tcgether” and develop a culture which has its subjective 
aspect in the personality? Do persons find an area for the satisfac- 
tion of their wishes in the associations which they have with their 
colleagues, competitors, and fellow-servants? To whose opinions is 
one sensitive? What part does one’s occupation play in giving him 
his “‘life-organization” ?* 

A prerequisite for the answering of these questions is study of 
persons ergaged in various occupations, to determine the nature of 
occupational selection, and what happens to a person once he does 
find a place in the division of labor. A number of such studies have 
been undertaken. Some are statistical studies; others are what one 
might call case studies of occupations, as Mrs. Donovan’s work on 


*See Thomas, The Polish Peasant, I, 27. 
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the waitress.” We can go no farther in this paper than to put the 
problem into a frame of reference, and illustrate from one occupa- 
tional group. 


HUMAN ECOLOGY AND THE DIVISION OF LABOR 


We are indebted to Durkheim ‘for a distinction between two 
types of social units, the soctal segment and the social organ. The 
social segment is that sort of minute community which exists in 
independence of all others; its members grow up under conditions 
so uniform that their consciences are concrete, uniform, and strong. 
It is also characterized by the presence of as many generations as 
the longevity of the group allows. It is different in a number of 
ways from all other communities. The individual cannot imagine 
any other set of social attitudes than the one common to the people 
of his own group. The social organ, on the other hand, is depend- 
ent for life upon other communities; it represents only a unit in the 
division of labor, and must engage in exchange with other commu- 
nities. This exchange requires at least a minimum of understand- 
ing between the groups of communities involved. The division of 
labor represents a set of exchanges between communities whereby 
these communities become involved as functioning parts of a larger 
community. This larger community, however, has no common con- 
science, or only a very tenuous, vague, abstract one. As the divi- 
sion of labor proceeds, the life of each social organ is more condi- 
tioned by the others; the forces which hold it in place come to 
include neighbors as well as the soil beneath one’s feet. It is this 
pattern of social organs, treated spatially, with which human ecol- 
ogy concerns itself. 


SACRED DIVISION OF LABOR 

In the type of community which Durkheim calls a “social seg- 
ment” the division of labor is either very simple or very rigid. It 
may be mere incident of the social organization of the community, 
consisting in sets of sacred prerogatives, as in the caste system, 
where a person is born to his trade and station. We may call this 
sort of division of labor a sacred one. The prerogatives of a given 
caste may or may not constitute a unit of technique. 

In a study of the division of labor among preliterates, done un- 


*Donovan, The Woman Who Watts. 
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der the tutelage of Dr. Faris at the University of Chicago, the writ- 
er isolated a set cf occupations which he called “preliterate profes- 
sions,” including healers, performers of rituals, charmers, medicine 
men, etc. In them he found associated with a certain amount of 
practical technique a great amount of secret ritual and prerogative 
whose connections with each other were traditional and arbitrary 
and fortified by taboos. In a society where the division of labor is 
of this character, its relation to personality is fairly obvious, espe- 
clally if it incluce the “caste” feature of evaluation and a complete 
set of social relationships involved with it. This type of division of 
labor is essentially a phenomenon of an unchanging, immobile so- 
ciety. There may be a tendency for it to develop in a changing 
society, or at least to persist. For instance, one can think of no 
principle of technique which naturally associates the activities of 
the clergyman: he directs the business affairs of his parish, mar- 
ries, baptizes, comforts the sad, prays for the recovery of the sick, 
‘and acts as interpreter of morals and theology. The functions are 
set in a traditicnal and somewhat arbitrary complex; they are pre- 
rogatives.® 


THE SECULARIZATION OF THE DIVISION OF LABOR 


In contrast to this type we may characterize the division of 
labor in our world as secularized. New occupations are created 
every day, and the concatenations of functions of old ones are sub- 
ject to change. The industrial revolutions of every day mean to the 
individual that he is not sure of his job; or, at least, that one is not . 
sure of one’s son’s job. This is true of whole regions, as well as of 
individuals; changes in transportation, methods of production, ex- 
tension of the frontiers of commerce do violence to the most deeply 
rooted and sacred prerogatives.* 

* North, Social Differentiation, p. 255. “A group in which status, occupation, 
and culture have become hereditary is known as a caste. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the distinction between a society based upon caste and one in which open classes 
prevail is simply one of degree. There are present in all societies forces which tend to 
crystallize the fcrm of social institutions and social organization. And it is merely a 
question of how freely these forces have made themselves or worked themselves out 
to a logical conclusion.” 

“North, Sccial Differentiation, p. 255. “The discovery of new territory or nat- 


ural resources, the appearance of new inventions or new fields of industry, the com- 
ing of war—all tend to upset the old arrangement and make for an exchange of 
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Occupational selection A a major process, to which so- 
cial organization is incidental. This selection becomes a fierce proc- 
ess which begins anew each day, atomizing families and tearing 
them loose from their soil. | 

We may call the division of labor “secularized” both in that 
new occupations or units of function are developed, which are not 
hampered by tradition, and in that the persons who enter the occu- 
pation come without very definite, traditional notions about the 
way of carrying on the occupation. We shall pursue this point 
further in consideration of what the occupational selection process « 
is and what it does to the person. 


OCCUPATIONAL SELECTION 


In his recent work, Wirtchaftsleben im Zeitalter des H ochkap- 
‘stalismus,° Sombart has made his major theme the selection of the 
leaders of industry, as well as that of the proletariat. The chief 
point in regard to the former is that the life-histories of a very 
large percentage of them show small beginnings. The corporation 
and the credit system have made-this possible. This fact of democ- 
ratization does not mean an increase in the chances of the person of 
low degree to rise in the economic and social scale so much as an 
acceleration of change, the disappearance of old occupations, and 
the rise of new ones. Sombart makes this clear in his consideration ` 
of the sources of the proletariat. The proletariat comes from the 
ranks of those, says he, who have been dislodged from their tradi- 
tional places on the soil, and from those whose birth and family do 
not presume for them any place in the economic system except a ` 
place which the individual himself may find. Selection of occupa- 





places on the social ladder, A high state of intelligence and communication will make 
it possible for individuals.to pass up or down in the scale Seen to their abilities 
and character.” 

*Sombart, Hochkapitalismus, p. 30. 

*Sombart, “The Extraction of the Entrepreneur,” Hochkkapitalismus, p. 19. 
“Finally the economic leaders in the age of Hochkapitalismus are new according to 
their extraction. If we consider’fitst of all the field of recruiting the entrepreneurs 
with a given body of people, also their social extraction, we shall find as the most 
important characteristic of qur epoch a far-reaching democratization of leadership : l 
the leading men of economic life climb up from ever broader and ever deeper layers’ 
of the Papeete 
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tions of the proletarian sort depends largely on time and place 
availability, both of the job and the person who fills it. Dr. North 
concludes’ that “the determination of the precise task that most 
individuals per-orm within the larger class of occupations lies in 
chiefly local, temporary, and fortuitous circumstances.” The sum 
total of conclusions from most of contemporary discussion is that 
one can predict neither the occupational fate of the individual nor 
the origin of the person who will next fill a given job. It amounts 
to a recognition of the essentially complicated nature of the proc- 
esses involved. 

In certain types of occupations the process can be analyzed 
within certain limits; as, for instance, in the clergy of evangelical 
churches where one needs a more definite “call” to the profession. 
This call comes more frequently to rural youths than to urban. 
The country furnishes the ministers for the city. Also the more 
evangelical churches furnish the ministers for the less evangelical. 
The Unitarian denomination furnishes practically no ministers, but 
must recruit Its prophets from emancipated ones of more orthodox | 
denominatiors. The occupation of the parent undoubtedly has cer- 
tain tendencies to affect that of the children. The minister’s son, for 
example, has a flare for more emancipated occupations, but still 
retains some of the father’s tendency to appraise rather than par- 
ticipate in the life of the community. Sociology is full of ministers’ 
sons. These processes of selection may well be studied both by case 
studies of occupations and of families. 


THE DIVISION OF LABOR AND THE MOBILITY OF THE PERSON 


‘The secularized division of labor is a most powerful mobilizer 
of persons. Durkheim stated this fact as one of the first order of 
importance among the effects of an increased division of labor upon 
social life.’ l 

" Social Differentiation, D. 238. 

* Durkheim, De la division du travail social, 2d ed., p. xx. “For to live by a 
métier one must have clients, and he must sally forth from his house to find them; 
he must sally forth also to enter into relations with his competitors, to struggle 
against them, and to converse with them. Moreover, métiers suppose more or less 
directly, cities, and cities are always formed and recruited principally by means of 
immigrants who have quitted thelr milieu natal.” i 
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The persons who become commodities or functionaries in the 
division of labor are persons most of whom have been reared in 
families. In the family the person has acquired a set of social ob- 
jects and attitudes more or less common to the community. To get 
into the occupational world, one must be mobilized. This mobiliza- 
tion, according to its degree, implies a removal from the base of 
one’s morals. The study of The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
` America (Thomas and Znaniecki) shows nothing more clearly than 
that this removal ends in radical personality changes. Miss Rem- 
melin, in her study of The Itinerants, suggested that the itinerant 
is, by his very itineracy, cut off. from the more settled world over | 
which he moves. These two examples represent, respectively, an 
extreme of initial movement and an extreme m degree of mobility 
in a given type of occupation. The essential fact of the mobilizing 
- of the person for participation in economic life is only Jess, not dif- 
ferent, in character in other and more common cases. The process 
of finding a place in competition with others is one involving a’ 
great deal of spatial movement in a world where urbanization is 
proceeding at a rapid rate. Professor Sorokin gives us statistics to 
show that in 1920 one-third of the people of the United States lived 
outside the states in which they were born. He assumed that the 
number living outside the communities in which they were born 
would be much higher.’ 

The general circulation of population over the face of the earth 
is continually putting individuals in countries whose language they 
do not know, and in whose social scheme they have no place. The 
effect of this mobilization on existing social groups is called, by 
students of family disorganization, atomizing of the family. One 
large family group shows the following mobilization of the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of one couple: 


Seventeen sons and grandsons, and one granddaughter, distributed in rı 
occupations. Resident in ro states and 16 different cities. Each of those who 
has moved away from the home community has his social life essentially in the 
‘professional group to which he belongs in his present place of residence. One 
is a professor of chemistry in a state school; he has become an averred agnos- 
tic; one is president of a Methodist college; he decries the un-Christian nature 


*Sorokin, Social Mobility, p. 383. 
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of education in state colleges. One grandson is a lawyer and politician; he is 
conservative Republican, a Philistine. His sister is a singer and actress; she is 
emancipated to the full. Four have remained farmers; they are in the home 
community, good Methodists, who do not smoke or swear. Practically all of 
those who have left home and changed occupation do both, varying in amount 
according to the professions in which they are engaged and the distance from 
home. In such a family all that is left in common is a memory. Each lives in a 
world made by his occupation, and is sensitive to his professional reputation 
rather than to his family one (private manuscript). 


The Catholic clergy probably represents the most complete re- 
moval of the p=rson from his milieu natal for professional life. In 
a West Side community in Chicago the writer became acquainted 
with a number of Irish families who had sons in a seminary. In 
each case the attitude of the family was one of conflict between 
pride at the son’s achievement and heartbreak because of losing 
him. To quote from one father: “The wife is proud of the boy. 
But he breaks her heart. He ain’t our boy any more. He doesn’t 
talk to us the same way. He never stays home long, and when he 
does he seems like a stranger. We are going to keep the youngest 
home. We gave two to the church already.” 

The very process of making a priest is to envelop the candidate 
in the ecclesiastical world, definitely to limit even the number of 
letters he can write to his family, to give him a new formalized lan- 
guage; in short, to make a new person of him, with new definitions 
of his wishes. This does by discipline what sects attempt to do by 
conversion; namely, to erase the person’s past so that he may be 
completely mobilized for carrying out his mission. f 

This cutting off of the person from his home base simultaneous- 
ly with his 2ntrance into an occupation, with his change from one 
occupation to another, or even from one job to another, is that 
characteriszic phenomenon of the modern division of labor which 
carries with it personality change. The change is ordinarily more 
casual than the change from layman to priest, or from Pole to 
American. It may begin with a move from a rural to an urban com- 
munity. Even if it be only the entrance into new groups in one’s 
home community, it may lessen the contacts with the family, and 
the part oz the family in determining one’s social attitudes. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF UNITS IN THE DIVISION OF LABOR 


We may make a rough classification of the types of places in 
the division of labor according to (1) the‘manner in which persons 
enter, (2) the attitude of the person to his occupation, and (3) the 
implied standing of the occupation in the eyes of the community. 
One may be born to his place. There are still hereditary titles and 
prerogatives. Some are born to a life of leisure, but without the as- 
sumption that their parents were so born, or that the person may be 
assured by society of this position. 

1. Those occupations to which a person is called or converted 
we may call misstons. The more violent the call or conversion, the 

less are the ethics within the occupational group. One may become 

‘convinced that. he is a servant with a special mission. The evan- 
gelist, for instance, proselytizes from the congregations of regular 
denominations; for these regular denominations have departed 
from the true faith. The missionary easily becomes a fanatic, in- 
spired of God, having no earthly colleagues, and recognizing no 
one’s salvation except his own. A remnant of this attitude may sur- 
vive in old and well-established institutions. The Protestant min- 
ister vaguely hopes to convert the Catholics, and the priest rejoices 
over one Protestant soul brought into the fold. The missionary be- 
longs to a cult, whether it be a healing, soul-saving, utopian social 
order cult, or a sacred branch of learning. Editors of organs of © 
opinion acquire this sense of a mission. In such occupations a pe- 
culiar language and metaphysics are developed, which one may un- 
derstand only when he has partaken of the emotional experience 
common to the group. 

2. The professions and near-pro resuae. The professions are 
entered by long training, ordinarily in a manner prescribed by the 
profession itself and sanctioned by the state. The training is as- 
sumed to be necessary to learning the science and technique essen-' 
tial to practice of the function of the profession. The training, how- 
ever, carries with it as a by-product assimilation of the candidate to 
a set of professional attitudes and controls, a professional con- 
science and solidarity. The profession claims and aims to become a 
moral unit. It isa phenomenon of the modern city that an increas- 
‘ing number of occupations are attempting to gain for themselves 
the characteristics and status of professions. 
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3. The enter prise deals with a commodity. Sombart makes the - 


point that the entrepreneur finds his function changing almost daily 
in the modern world. If he enters his business with the sense of a 
mission or of preserving some value to the world, he is in danger of 
being superseded by someone less hampered by traditional ideas. 
To carry on an enterprise it may be necessary for one to have long 
training of the so-called “practical” sort. If this training makes the 
person unfit to engage in other enterprises, he becomes something 
of a professional. 

' 4. The arts are presumably entered by a combination of a spe- 
cial talent or ability plus a training in a technique. 

5. The trades are very close to the arts; so close that some of 
the arts are associating themselves with the trades for mutual pro- 
tection. The trade is entered presumably by the acquisition of a 
certain skill, | 

6. Beyord these types are the occupations which are called 
jobs. The method of acquiring a job of the more casual sort is 
simply to present one’s self at the proper time and place when man- 
power of a certain age, sex, and perhaps a certain grade of intelli- 
gence, is wanted. The hobo himself, for all of his reputed aversion 
to work, has an occupation. There are certain jobs for which he is 
fitted and far which he is wanted. 

All of these classes of occupations may demand a degree of mo- 
bility. Certain specialists within these classes are especially mobile, 
as casual leborers, actors, ministers, etc. Others have a technique 
or skill which is presumably capable of being practiced anywhere, 
as medicine; but medicine as actually practiced depends on local 
and personal acquaintance. Others are limited to places where an 
appreciative client exists, as the artist, the minister, etc. Another 
important variable in occupations is the nature of the contact of its 
practition=rs with each other, and the nature of competition. 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND THE DIVISION OF LABOR 


Within some occupations there may be persons who represent 
any one of the foregoing types of units in the division of labor. 
Especially is this true in the world of business. These different de- 
grees of devotion to the business or to one’s function, different de- 
grees of casuality, status, different degrees of sensitivity to one’s 
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colleagues, represent different types. In the individual these are 
facts of his life-organization and of his personality. 

In those who come to assume the professional attitude the oc- 
cupation is represented both as a culture and a technique. The 
technique is developed with reference to certain objects or activi- 
ties. The technique of the physician is in relation to the human 
body. It must be for him a different sort of object from what it is 
for the layman. To the layman it is a sacred thing, and an object of 
sentiment. To the real-estate man, real-estate law and the land it- 
self are objects of technique. If he opposes change in real-estate 
law, it is not from sentiment, but as a matter of policy. In relation 
to its technique and the interests of those who use that technique, 
the occupational group tends to build up a set of collective repre- 
sentations, more or less peculiar to the occupation and more or less 
incomprehensible to the community. The interests, which the occu- 
pational group couches in a language more or less its own, are the 
basis of the code and policy of the occupational group. The code 
is the occupation’s prescribed activity of the individuals within to- 
ward each other; the policy represents its relation to the commu- 
nity in which they operate. There is always a limit to the degree in 
which the code and policy of an occupation can deviate from the 
general culture of the community, Its members are products of a 
lay society. The practice of the occupation demands some degree 
of social sanction by the outside world. 

This culture and technique, the etiquette and skill of the pro- 
fession, appear in the individual as personal traits. The objects be- 
come to the individual a constellation of sacred and secular objects 
and attitudes. In general, we may say that the longer and more rig- 
orous the period of initiation into an occupation, the more culture 
and technique are associated with it, and the more deeply impressed 
are its attitudes upon the person. 

Some occupations are entered into and left so casually that no 
collective representations develop. But the casual worker himself, 
because of the very casual nature of his work, may develop eae 
characteristic traits. Although distinctly casual, waitresses seem 
to live together so much that they have developed a Janguage and a 
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set of social attitudes peculiar to themselves, individualistic though _ 
they be.*° | 
PERSONALITY TYPES ON THE FRONTIER 


The essential phenomenon of the frontier is a change in the di- 
vision of labor. By extension of the frontier in China or India, we 
mean that those countries are being swept into a larger division of 
labor and that the hitherto local and self-sufficient division of labor 
is being destroyed or altered. In India, according to Messrs. Joshi 
and Wadia (Money and tke Money Market in India), the nexus 
between the local world of India and the outside world is made by 
certain half-caste bankers or money-lenders, the makajan and the 
chroff, who freely swindle the Indian peasant and who translate his 
crops into European bank credit. A Chinese student says there is a 
similar type of monéy-lender in China who literally sells his own 
people into the hands of the outside commercial world. In Western 
(Canada Chinese are said to engage in the business of hiring men of 
their own nationality for Canadian employers of labor. These are 
personality types developed in the changing division of labor on a 
frontier. Such persons are without ethical or moral precedent. 
They are unscrupulous in that they operate to undermine the social 
_and economic order of their peoples. 


TH=2 PERSON IN THE NEW OCCUPATION 


In his paper on ecology last year Dr. McKenzie introduced 
“the center of dominance.” Among other things the center of dom- _ 
imance is the place of a very great division of labor. It is, likewise, 
a frontier in which new occupational types develop. Among these 
new types is the man of finance, for the center of dominance is a 
center of credit and finance. Sombart gives us a picture of this new 
type. The new type must upset the existing order.” 

* Donovan, The Women Who Waits, p. 128. “The waitress is markedly indi- 
vidualistic in her attitude toward life, and the status of her occupation as it exists 
today tends toward the individualistic. She does only what she has to do to earn 
her wages, and her only real interest is in the tip. In her work she does not often 


consider the house, tke manager, nor her fellow-workers, but herself only, and she 
seldom hesitates to advance her own interests at the expense of others.” 


ù Sombart, Hockkapitalismus, p. 29. “The new men are as such free from the 
reference to the tradition of the family, ofthe business, of mercantile Sitten. Earlier 


tel. 
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When this new type, the financier, was just being developed, 
he was unscrupulous not only in his dealings with the outside world, 
but toward his competitors and colleagues as well. The biography 
of Daniel Drew,” one of the first operators on Wall Street, tells 
stories of boards of directors of corporations who betrayed the very 
companies they were supposed to represent. The life of Gary by 
Ida Tarbell tells something of the same story, and tells of the eti- 


quette which in course of time this new element in economic life de- 


veloped for their protection. As the occupation grows older it be- 
comes a social climber, bidding for a fixed or improved status in the 
community. The individuals in the occupation bear the marks of 
this social climbing. Once this status is gained, the individuals in it 
become “regulars,” and the persons who attempt to break in with 
new techniques are in turn unscrupulous upstarts. 


| TYPES IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 

The real-estate business is a comparatively new one. In its 
rather brief history it has gone through part of the cycle from an 
upstart, unscrupulous business to a settled, somewhat respectable 


one. We may illustrate the types of personality in a unit of the di- 


vision of labor from the real-estate men of Chicago. 
The realtor: —The “realtor,” or regular real-estate man, repre- 


large business lay mostly in the hands of aristocratic families with seigneurial tend- 


encies, who shied anxiously before unsound changes or makeshifts, who held the 
view that it is more honorable to preserve than to win, who therefore were neo- 
phobes,’ filled with a predilection for tradition. That the Sitten and usages which 
regulated the individual merchant in his behavior were very strict stands in close 
relationship with the essentially traditionally minded entrepreneurship. From all 
these bonds and barriers the upstart is free; he transforms the world freely accord- 
ing to his purpose. .... The old families live in the continuity of business. .... 
The new.men are unscrupulous.” 


™ White, The Book of Daniel Drew. 


a Tarbell, Gary, p. v. “Judge Gary belongs to a group of powerful men who in 
the last fifty years have led in the creation in the United States of what we call Big 
Business. The most conspicuous of these leaders have been the elder Rockefeller in 
oil, the elder Morgan in banking, E. H. Harriman in railroads, and in the earlier 
half of the period, Andrew Carnegie in steel. The men oi undoubted financial and 
commercial genius typified certain attitudes of mind tcward business and were the 
sponsors of practices and an etiquette essential to understand if we are to have a 
realizing andi helpful sense of the actual development and meaning and potentiality 
of Big Business.” 
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sents the type who has been in the business longest. He thinks, 
moves, and has his being in the world of real estate. He is fairly 
well assimilated to a code of real-estate ethics or practice, supports 
the policies which the leaders of the business conceive to be for the 
ultimate welfare of the trade. The real-estate board is his club, and 
generally his only downtown club. It is among his fellows there 
that he has his professional or business status. He sponsors action 
to make it more difficult for others to get into the business and into 
the board. A few older members of the Chicago Real Estate Board 
have made almost a mission of their business, and in so doing have 
well-nigh lost their business. They are occupationally conscious 
and jealous. Their name is intended as an advertisement of their 
place in the real-estate world. 

The real-estator-—The member of the Cook County Real Es- 
tate Board is poorer than the “realtor.” He is perhaps less success- 
ful, and espouses the cause of democracy in real estate. He ac- 
cuses the realtor of being a monopolist and a representative of “big 
interests.” When he becomes more successful he usually becomes a 
“realtor.” 

The foreign-language agent —He has a more casual connection 

with the real-estate business., He gets his business with people of 
his own nationality, and lives in part by accelerating foreign inva- 
sions of native communities. The collective representations of the 
organized real-estate world mean nothing to him. He lives in his 
own language group dnd capitalizes his acquaintance with this 
group. His neighbors are his clients. 

The salesman——The salesman is the casual of the real-estate 
business. His services are enlisted by ads which assure the pros- 
pect that no experience is necessary. According to the realtor, the 
salesman is the lowest order of the real-estate man. He came into 
the business because he could not get a job elsewhere. He stays 
only long enough to get an advance draft on commissions, and will 
not govern his occupational conduct in the interests of his employer 
or the real-estate business in general. Every salesman complains of 
_ mistreatment from his former employer and of “dirty deals” given 
him by his fellow-salesmen. He is the Ishmael of the business; like 
the waitress, he accuses his fellows of having stolen his tips, and — 
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proceeds to steal theirs. He considers the formulated codes of busi- 
ness as checks upon his enterprise. 

The promoter or. boomer —The real-estate business in Chicago 
started in a land boom; the heads of now respectable and conserva- 
tive firms were once boomers, as wild in their own day as the more 
recent boomers of Florida and Muscle Shoals. The boomer of to- 
day, however, is to them an upstart. He takes money from the sa- 
` cred local market. The boomer, in turn, calls the conservative local 
real-estate man a selfish, short-sighted pig. This boomer or pro- 
moter is the functionary of the land mania. In manner, he is a 
salesman of the most high-pressure sort; what he happens to be 
selling at the moment is merely incidental. His optimism turns it- 
self with facility from one thing to another. His ethics are imme- 
diate expediency, and he is mobile, changing both the subjects and 
objects of his activity frequently. To him, likewise, restrictions of 
any sort put upon the business by law or the trade itself are a 
handicap. 

The center of the real-estate business is occupied by a group of 
men whose fortunes, clientéle, and standing in the business are more 
or less secure. They are no longer upstarts. Their competitors are 
their bosom friends. To them, their real-estate board has become 
almost a religious organization; it is certainly a fraternity. To be 
president of that board is an objective to which they look forward 
when they are well on in their lives and careers. One could name a 
group of men in the Chicago Real Estate Board who considered it a 
religious duty to attend meetings of the Board, to serve on its com- 
mittees, etc. They clearly sought status nowhere so much as in 
their business group. 

Especially when an occupation develops its own institution for 
control of the occupation, and protection of its prerogatives, is it 
likely to: develop what we may call a culture, an etiquette, arid a 
group within which one may attain the satisfaction of his wishes. 
This etiquette may be more or less incomprehensible to the outside, 
or lay, world. The hobo or casual, on the other hand, develops a 
set of attitudes and wishes such that his wishes are satisfied, not at 
work, but away from it. He is none the less sensitive to the opin- 
ions of péople of his own occupational sort, and he undoubtedly 


constitutes a personality type. 
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ABSTRACT 


Despite the corruption in machine politics, the methods used by the boss in 
gaining power are based on sound sociopsychological principles, because most bosses 
rule by the consent of the people. The essential factor in boss control is an appeal to 
the personal loyalty and friendship of individuals made through the philanthropic 
work and social life of the machine and the personal contacts of the boss. Since the 
trouble with the boss is not that this method is wrong but rather that he is robbing 
one group to serve another, the social worker can strengthen his social and political 
influence and incrzase his service to the community by adapting the excellent tech- 
nique of the boss zo a broader goal of social welfare. 





Workers jor social progress might increase their effectiveness 
by a mastery of the technique which bosses have so often used for 
corrupt ends. Though at times he uses fraudulent means of win- 
ning elections, and though very often he licenses immoral houses 
and illegal shops and gains wealth through corrupt public con- 
tracts, the general technique used by the boss in gaining political 
power is based upon sound psychological principles. Since social 
workers and reformers, in striving to improve the welfare of indi- 
viduals and of the community, come into direct opposition to the 
boss, the eficient scientific procedure seems to be to study boss 
methods and to strengthen reform opposition by adopting the 
sound parts of boss technique. The result may quite easily be that 
the same methods which the boss uses to the end of looting the 
public can be used for public welfare. 

The strength of political machines comes from the fact that 
they receive an actual majority vote in elections. The political 
power of most of the bosses is based upon the consent of the voters. 
In comparing Tammany with the Philadelphia machine, Lincoln 
Steffens makes the following statement: 

Foreigners marvel at us, and even Americans—Pennsylvanians for exam- 
ple—cannct understand why we New Yorkers regard Tammany as so formi- 
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dable. I think I can explain it. Tammany is corruption with consent; it is bad 
government founded on the suffrages of the people... .. Tammany used to 
stuff ballot boxes and intimidate voters; today there is practically none of that. 
Tammany rules, when it rules, by right of the votes of the people of New York. 

. Tammany’s democratic corruption rests upon the corruption of the 
pte. the plain people, and there liés its significance.? 


This loyalty to Tammany accounts for the fact that though the 
Tweed ring was dissolved because of financial corruption in 1871, 
Tammany was back in power in 1874, and though Croker’s loot- 
ings of city finances broke the power in 1901, Tammany regained it 
in 1903.” It also makes it possible for one part of Boston to elect 
the governor who rules the up-state Massachusetts farmers. 

Since the boss gets his control over local and state governments 
by winning the votes of the people, the work of the machine is cen- 
tered constantly upon the individuals in the community. The ma- 
chine is so organized that direct acquaintanceship with individual 
voters is combined with efficient committee organization and sim- 
ple distribution of responsibility and power. Since an army-like 
formation combines these factors, that form of organization is 
quite often used. The boss, as a general, has a staff of officers who 
advise him and take orders from him and who form the committees 
which plan and manage the activities of the organization. Each of 
` these officers is the boss of a district or ward in the city, and each 
has a staff of lieutenants who are precinct captains or bosses.’ 

Tammany with this form of organization wins the people 
through philanthropy, social clubs, and through the personal influ- 
ence of the city, district, and local bosses. Theodore Roosevelt 
said: “The strength of our political organizations arises from their 
development as social bodies.”* In explaining his meaning he de- 
scribed the social side of Tammany. There is a Tammany club- 
house in each assembly district of New York City. These exist all 
the year round and are a chief rallying point for the men who be- 
long; the members gather there evening after evening to play 

* Steffens, The Shame of the Cities, p. 290. 

* Macy, Party Organisation and Machinery, p. 210. 

*Samuel P. Orth, The Boss and the Machine, pp. 87-91. 

“Theodore Roosevelt, American Ideals and Other Essays, pp. 118-20, 
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cards, drink, and smoke just as wealthier men gather in their fa- 
mous clubs. Politics becomes a pleasure as well as a serious pursuit, 
and a spirit of loyalty—an esprit de corfps—arises among the mem- © 
bers which influences their votes in elections. ‘“He’s one of the 
boys and I’m for him.” | 

These clubs tend to make the middle and upper classes who are 
unacquainted with them neglect their political duties because they 
feel out of place and bored at political meetings. The members, on 
the other hand, wno are in company with whom they are acquaint- 
ed, enjoy themselves and work together efficiently and effectively. 

In his essay cn “Machine Politics in New York City” Roose- 
velt emphasized the importance of the social and personal side of 
politics also in connection with the personal social contacts of the 
boss. He made the following comment on the social duties of a 
ward boss: 

No debutante during her first winter in society has a more exacting round 
of social duties to perform than has a prominent ward politician. In every 
ward there are numerous organizations, primarily social in character, but capa- 
ble of being turned to good account politically. .... When the Jefferson C. 
Mullin Society goes on a picnic, the average citizen scrupulously avoids its 
neighborhood, but tae boss goes, perhaps with his wife, and moreover enjoys 
himself heartily, and is hail-fellow-well-met with the rest of the picnickers, 
who, by the way, may be by no means bad fellows; and when election day 
tomes round, the latter, in return, no matter to what party they may nominally 
>elong, enthusiastically support their friend and guest, on social, not political 
zrounds,® 


The technique of bosses all over the country, as well as in 
Tammany, is exemplified by these quotations. The essential factor 
in boss control is the appeal to the personal friendship and loyalty 
of individuals. The psychological soundness of this method is eas- 
ily understood. The members of the Tammany social clubs and the 
boss and members of the Jefferson C. Mullin Society come to know 
and like each other through personal contact. They are such good 
friends that when one is in need they all reach in their pockets and 
help him, when one sorrows they all sorrow, and when he has good 
fortune they all rejoice. They like to see a friend become wealthy 
and powerful. They vote for him on a personal basis because they 


`” Ibid., p. 128. 
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like him and because when he is powerful they feel that they as 
friends of his have a share in his good fortune. 

The philanthropic work of the machine and of the individual 
boss also produces this personal loyalty. The lieutenants are never 
idle; they work all the year round as well as at election times, 
building up personal ties between the members of the community 
and the boss. When Tammany regained its power two years after 
its fall in 1901, someone with inside knowledge of Tammany affairs 
attributed the rapid recovery to the fact that “the leaders live with. 
the voters three hundred and sixty-five days in the year.” These 
leaders not only live among the voters, but they work for them con- 
stantly; their object is to discover what individuals need and want, | 
and then to give it to them or help them to get it for themselves. 
The local boss knows the name and address of every family in his 
district, the names and. ages of the children, where the father 
works, how much he earns—in' short, he is intimately acquainted 
with the necessities, family problems, ambitions and impediments 
of his neighbors. 

They enter into the life of the people; their presence lends distinction to 
the weddings and impressiveness to the funerals of the ward; they take an in- 
terest in family concerns; they secure employment for sons and daughters; if 
a boy goes astray they look after him; from their ample pockets comes help 
to meet the common emergencies of the poor in winter. The grateful voter 
will scarcely cast a ballot against the wishes of the generous man who furnishes 
coal to. his family in time of distress or saves them from being turned out into 
the street for non-payment of rent.® 

They speak pleasant words, smile friendly smiles, notice the baby, give 
picnics up the river or the sound, or a slap on the back; find jobs, most of 
them at the cities’ expense, but they have also news-stands, peddling privileges, 
railroad and other business places to dispense; they permit violations of the 
law, and, if a-man has broken the law without permission, see him through the 
court. Though a blow in the face is as readily given as a strike of the hand, 
Tammany’s kindness is real kindness, and will go far, remember long, and take 


. infinite trouble for a friend." 


There are dozens of examples of the successful use of this tech- 
nique. Kenna and Coughlin, partner bosses of Chicago’s First 
Ward, nicknamed “Hinky Dink” and “Bath House John,” used 

*Macy, op. cit., Pp. 210~11. E 

. Steffens, op. cit., D. 293. 
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this philanthropic method. It is said of Kenna, the leader: “His 
organization runs with the precision of an air plane engine. It’s 
motto is Do ut Des (I give that you may give). It provides food 
for the needy, “uel, medicine, burial, work and a place in the sun. 
All it asks in return is ‘votes for the Dink on election day’—and it 
gets them.’ 

“Doc” Ames of Minneapolis, though mayor of one of the most 
criminally corrupt administrations the country has ever known, 
and a general evil influence, is an excellent example of the com- 
pelling power cf personality. Ames, the son of a Puritan, was a col- 
lege graduate, a physician and a skilful surgeon. “Men gave him 
votes for his smiles.” His devotion and generosity increased his 
practice until ne was the best-loved man in the community. Any- 
one could suxmon him at any time, any distance. In addition to 
professional service, he gave sympathy and charity. The loyalty 
aroused by this generosity and increased by the fact that he came 
more and more, through loose living, to associate with the society 
of the barroom and streets, won him his position as boss. “This 
society [of the streets] flattered in turn, worshipped the good Doc- 
tor, and, active in politics always, put its physician into the arena.” 

Edward R. Butler, the St. Louis boss who is said to have 
named candidates on both party tickets, “fixed, collected, and dis- 
bursed campaign assessments, determined the results in elections, 
and in fine, practically controlled the public affairs of St. Louis,’”° 
was a blacksmith who started as boss of his tough ward. The street 
railways company gave him the agency for a patent horseshoe 
which they liked, and later gave him a blanket contract because he 
was useful as a politician. As a result of receiving the agency, his 
business sprzad all over the city; “Butler’s farrieries glowed all 
about the town, and his political influence spread with his business, 
for every where big Ed. Butler went there went a smile also, and 
encouragement for your weakness, no matter what it was.’* 

George ‘Cox, boss of Cincinnati for thirty years, is said to have 

* William B. Munro, Personality in Politics, pp. 61, 62. 

* Steffens, op. ciè., pp. 65-68. 

* Orth, op. cit., p. 102. 

4 Steffens, op. cit., pp. 105-6. 
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won his constituents because of his excellence as an adviser rather 
than from geniality and a magnetic appearance. He was the an- 
tithesis of Butler, Ames, and many Tammany bosses in that he had 
a sullen rather than a magnetic appearance.**. Yet he could create 
warm and loyal friendships because “his common sense and placid 
way are so restful that people who come to him are willing to extin- 
guish their own individuality for the satisfaction of letting some 
one else fix up their troubles for them.”™ 

The affection of Pittsburgh people for Christopher Magee is 
testified to by Lincoln Steffens: 

“Chris,” as he was called, was a charming character. I have seen Pitts- 
burghers grow black in the face denouncing his ring, but when I asked, “What 
kind of a man was Magee?” they would cool and say “Chris? Chris was one of 
the best men God ever made.” If I smiled they would say, “That is all right. 
You smile, and you can go ahead and show up the ring. You may describe the 
town as the worst in the country. But you get Magee wrong and you'll have all 
Pittsburgh up in arms.” Then they would tell me that “Magee robbed the 


town” or, perhaps they would speak of the fund reising to erect a monument to 
the dead boss.1* 


The Literary Digest for January 31, 1925 contained an article 
called “Foley, Last of the Old-Time Tammany Bosses.” In this 
article an excerpt from a tribute written by a personal friend of 
Foley’s was reprinted from the New York World, which had bit- 
terly opposed the boss: 


Thomas F. Foley has been caricatured, criticized, condemned by political 
opponents who feared him, and by eminent citizens with reform theories who 
did not know him. That is the fate of every strong individual in every age. In 
estimating the contributions of ‘Tom Foley to the welfare of New York and to 
the making of this metropolis what it is, the verdict should be based on the net 
value of his life’s conduct, whether he has upheld law and order more than 
crime and disorder, whether New York is better or worse for the unofficial rule 
he has exercized over the mixed elements of lower Manhattan. 

My firm opinion, derived from acquaintance, association and study of all 
that made up the stronghold of Tammany’s old feudal system, is that Tom 
Foley died with New York indebted to him for contributions to the city’s wel- 
fare that far out number the debits that can be charged against him. 


B Orth, op. cit., p. 104. 
* Review of Reviews, XXIX (759871000); 647. 
“Steffens, op. cit., pp. 150-51. 
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To me, Tom Foley benefited New York and helped New Yorkers. With 
all his faults, his greatness of heart, his magnificent defiant independence, his 
piratical autocracy made him a man to be admired. I liked him, I miss him, I 
mourn him, my friend. 


When “Lit-le Tim” Sullivan, one of the famous Sullivans of 
Tammany, died, the following article, printed in the Nation, ren- 
dered tribute to the work done by him among his constituents and 
of their great affection for him: 


In the career of such a man as Timothy P. Sullivan, and in the extraordi- 
nary manifestaticns of personal affection for him which his death evoked on 
the East side, we get a vivid glimpse of the secret of Tammany’s power. It is 
an old story, but no fresh illustration of it can fail to fix attention. Politics and 
government are involved, but there is something more—the human element. 
The name of Sullivan has been something to conjure with in thickly populated 
districts of New York, not merely because the bearers of it were Tammany 
leaders and influential politicians. They have been in addition, a sort of earthly 
Providence to thousands of men and women and children with whom they have 
lived in close ccntact and on terms of fellow-feeling, and whom they have 
thoroughly understood. Tammany is a wonderful political machine, but the 
true hiding of ite power lies not in organization, but in the man-to-man dealing, 
the intimate personal relations, which exist between so many of its leaders and 
the vast concourse of people of all races, with their shifting social conditions, 
which make up so large a part of the voting strength south of Fourteenth 
Street. 

Among them the dead Sullivan lived and grew rich and politically power- 
ful, but never lost the reputation of being a man of the people, a “good feller,” 
a kind neighbor and friend. This ex-saloon keeper, this gambler, this politician 
who rose rapidly to large wealth by questionable means, was at least an adept 
in the human problems which meant so much for him. He had the name of be- 
ing a brother of the poor. In their good fortune he rejoiced and m their calami- 
ties he was reacy with his sympathy. He made himself easily accessible to the 
troubled, the friendless, the needy, not only by gifts and assistance in times of 
emergency but by acting as a general employment agent, a counsellor, a cham- 
pion, an intervener between the law and offenders, did he steal away the hearts 
of the people in his district and hold their political support in the hollow of 
his hand,15 


The other Tammany Sullivan, “Big Tim” or “Dry Dollar,” 
was loved ir the same way and for the same reasons as “Tiny 
Tim.” Harter’s Weekly paid the following tribute to him at his 
death in 1913: 

Little Tim and Tammany,” Nation, LXXXIX (December 30, 1909), 643. 


+ 
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Many think that the “Big Fellow” was loved by more men, women and 
children than any other individual in America; and that he did more, by direct 
- gift, to bring happiness to more people than any other single man’ in the land; 
he relieved more distress; fed more who were hungry; clothed more who were 

- naked; buried more slic had died; and paid the fees for weddings of more 
- couples who desired matrimony than any other individual. 

He was the King of the Bowery, the most powerful boss, bar alojé the 
leader of Tammany Hall in New York City, and he held undisputed sway for 
many years over the largest polyglot legion of voters this, or any other country 
can produce. Practically six hundred thousand men, women and children be- 
> lieved as “Dry Dollar’ wanted them to believe and the voting strength of the 
great eastern section of lower New York believed it to be the part of their re- 
ligion to vote as he would that they should vote. .... 

Sullivan has been known to fill his coat pockets full of two- and five- dol- 
lar bills preliminary to a stroll on the Bowery, the two pocket loads comprising 
$2500, and of passing it out within the radius of eight blocks from the Occi- 
dental Hotel. © > 

And for all such reasons sincere tears of sorrow were shed by that be- 
reaved army of a hundred thousand who followed him io the grave. 


George Washington Plunkitt, another Tammany District pod, 

_received a ‘similar tribute in the Literary Digest for January 3, 
1925, in an article which quoted the New York Sun and New York 
Times. Plunkitt. was very fastidious—he is said to have looked - 
more like a dancing master than a contractor and boss. 


They looked up to him in the old Fifteenth District and were proud of 
' his appearance as well as his knowledge of politics and his love of a fight, and 
that was the fighting district of the West Side. - 

He was noted for his charity, which was done in a very unobtrusive 
fashion, The poor of his district were well taken care of, and no deserving per- 
son ever went to Phimkitt and came away empty-handed. He had friends in 
the district who would go the limit for him for the very love of him. They kept 
sending him to the Senate and he kept on putting through bills for his district, 
for Eighth Avenue and Central Park, and for the city in general. 


The same article quotes from the New York Times about 
Plunkitt: . | 

The iollowing record of one of his typical days of twenty-five years ago, 
as head of his district, shows better, probably, than anything else how Tam- 
many, year after year, kept its faithful: 
. 2AM -—Aroused from sleep by his doorbell ringing; a bar-keeper at the 
door asking Plunkitt to go to the police station to bail out a saloon-keeper ar- 
rested for violation of the excise law: bail-furnished and back to bed at 3. 
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6 A.M.—Awakened by fire engines passing his home; hastened to scene of 
fire, according to the custom of Tammany district leaders, to give assistance, if 
needed, to fire sufferers; found several tenants burned out, took them to a ho- 
tel and arranged for temporary quarters until they could rent and furnish new 
apartments. 

8:30 A.M.—Went to police court to look after constituents; found six 
“drunks”: by timely work with the Judge secured discharges for four; paid 
fines of the two others. 

ọ A.M.—Appeared in the Municipal District Court: paid the rent of a 
poor family about tc be dispossessed and gave them a dollar for food. 

1 P.M.—Home again and found four men waiting for him who sought jobs 
with public service corporations: spent nearly three hours fixing things up for 
the four men and susceeded in each case. 

3 p.m.—Attend2d an Italian funeral and hurried back to appear at the fu- 
neral of a Jewish constituent; went conspicuously to the front in both Cath- 
slic church and Synagogue. 

+ p.M.—Went to district head quarters and presided over a meeting of dis- 
trict captains who told of voters within the district who were in need or in 
trouble, 

8 p.w.—Went fo a church fair: took chances on every thing; bought ice 
cream for the young girls and took their fathers out for some thing down at 
the corner. 

9 p.M.—At head quarters: spent $10.00 on tickets for a church excursion 
and bought tickets Zor a baseball game between two teams'in the district; lis- 
tened to complaints of police persecution from a dozen push cart prisoners and 
assured them he would take the matter up at Police Head Quarters in the 
morning. 

10:30 P.m.—Attended a wedding reception, having previously sent a hand- 
some present for the bride. 

Midnight—Bed. 


This hard-headed and soft-hearted old politician offered the 
following sage comment about politics, and reformers. 


The way to ho-d your district is to study human nature and act accordin’. 
Reformers are only morning glories. A reformer can’t last in Politics. This is 
as much of a regular business as the grocery or the dry goods or the drug busi- 
ness. You've got to be trained or you’re sure to fail. I’ve been studying the 
political game for jorty-five years and I don’t know it all yet. I’m learning 
something all the time. How, then can you expect “business men” to turn. into 
politicians and all at once make a success of it? It’s just as if I went up to 
Columbia and started to teach Greek. They usually last as long in politics as 
I would last at Columbia. : | 
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Plunkitt’s remark that reformers “are only morning glories” 

and that “they can’t last in politics” is not quite true, since such 
leading social workers and reformers as Samuel McCune Lindsay, 
Owen R. Lovejoy, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, Lillian Wald, 
and Harriett Vittum have been very successful in backing welfare 
and labor legislation, and in promoting clean politics. But these 
leaders have realized the importance of the personal approach. 
They in their work have set an example for other social workers 
and reformers of the necessity and obligation of being leaders in 
their communities. 
_ Lillian Wald tells in The House on Henry Street of the part 
taken by the settlement in reform administrations and in inde- 
pendent political movements which attract the young people who 
come to the settlement. In spite of the defeat of many reform 
movements, she feels that “every sincere reform campaign is valu- 
able because of its immediate and far-reaching educational effect 
even when the candidates fail in election’; and she thinks that 
“settlements have increasing. authority because of the persistency 
of their interest in social welfare measures.’”* Her explanation of 
boss appeal is as follows: 

A political organization watchful to capture personal loyalty makes dra- 
matic appeal, the potency of which cannot be ignored. The speedy release of 
young offenders from jail was, years ago, the most impressive demonsiration 
of beneficent influence, and it was whispered that district leaders were notified 
by the police of arrests, that they might have an opportunity to get the young 
men out of trouble. Certain it is that several times when anxious relatives 
rushed to us for help we found that the leader had been as promptly notified 
as the families themselves. 

So much genuine kindness is entwined with the administration of this dis- 
trict control that one can well comprehend the loyalty that it wins; and it is not 
the poor jobless man who, at election times, remembers favors of whom we are 
critical.+* 

Jane Addams, another leader in social work, though non-parti- 
san in policy, has reached a place of great political and social influ- 
ence in her city and state. In her book Democracy and Soctal Eth- 
scs She draws a clear distinction between boss and reform methods 
and offers suggestions for reformers. 

* Wald, op. cit., pp. 260, 261. 

* Ibid., p. 258. 
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The reformers take the réle of the opposition. They give themselves large- 
ly to criticisms of the present state of affairs, to writing and talking of what 
the future must be and of certain results which should be obtained. ‘In trying 
to better matters, however, they have in mind only political achievements 
which they detach in a curious way from the rest of life, and they speak and 
write of the purification of politics as a thing set apart from daily life. 

On the other hand, the real leaders of the people are part of the entire life 
of the community which they control, and so far as they are representative at 
all, are giving a social expression to democracy. They are often politically cor- 
zupt, but in spite of this they are proceeding on a sounder theory. 

Men living near to the masses of voters, and knowing them intimately, 
recognize this and act upon it; they administer directly to life and to social 
needs. They realize that the people as a whole are clamoring for social results, 
and they hold their power because they respond to that demand, They are cor- 
rupt and often do their work badly; but they at least avoid the mistake of a 
certain type of business men who are frightened by rena and have lost 
faith in the people.28 


Then after a description of the kindness of ward politicians 
she says: À 


Indeed, what headway can the notion of civic purity, of honesty of ad- 
ministration make against this big manifestation of human friendliness, this 
stalking survival of village kindness? The notions of the civic reformer are 
negative and impotent before it. After all, what the corrupt alderman demands 
of his followers and largely depends upon is a sense of loyalty, a standing-by 
the man who is good to you, who understands you, and who gets-you out of 
trouble... .. All this is perfectly legitimate, and all in the line of the devel- 
opment of a strong civic loyalty, if it were merely socialized and enlarged.1® 

A reformer who really. knew the people and their great human needs, who 
believed it was the business of government to serve them, and who further 
recognized the educative power of a sense of responsibility, would possess a 
clew by which he might analyze the situation.?° 

A man who is grateful to the alderman who sees that his gambling and rac- 
ing are not interfered with, might learn to feel loyal and responsible to the city 
which supplied him with a gymnasium and swimming tank where manly and 
well-conducted sports are possible.72 

Would it be dangerous to conclude that the corrupt politician himself, be- 
cause he is democratic in method, is on a more ethical line of social develop- 
ment that the reformer, who believes that the people must be made over by 
“good citizens” and governed by “experts”? The former at least are engaged 


8 Op. cit., pp. 223-25. 
» Tbid., pp. 267, 268. 
* Ibid., pp. 265, 266. 
” Ibid., p. 267. 
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in that great moral effort of getting the mass to express itself, and of adding 
this mass energy and wisdom to community as-a whole. 

. Miss Harriett Vittum, of the Northwestern University Settle- 
ment, Chicago, differs from Miss Wald and Miss Addams in that 
she believes in partisan politics for social workers. 

_- Social workers have always been afraid of politics, though why they should _ 
be we cannot easily see. We admit that it is not sound social service to move a . 

tubercular family out of an impossible tenement into one a little less impassi- 

ble, leaving the impossible one for some other family to occupy. The job is 

. not begun unless we see to it that tenement number one is permanently closed 

and razed; it is not done until in city, state and nation there are housing laws 

so well enforced that no family is ever permitted to live in that house or one 

like it. The doing of the job takes us into city halls . . . ., into city councils, 

state legislatures and the national congress. ...-. There is no use dodging | 
the issue—in that way, and in that way alone, lies social order. 

. We who are engaged in the so-called eeiiee building work in Ameri- 
canization programs seem somehow to have missed our big chance. .... We 
have taught our boys to play clean ball, not to cheat at checkers, and to salute 
the flag. We have taught our girls to wash dishes, embroider and dance—not 
theoretically, but in and by the doing. We have taught a few of them the the- 
ory of citizenship, and then turned them over to the ward boss and precinct 
committeemen for training in the practice of their citizenship.** 

These quotations from leading social workers indicate that - 
they realize the ethically sound aspect of the bosses’ social method 
of control and that they realize the responsibility of social workers 
and reformers to help their communities in the most efficient way. 
They realize the facts indicated by Miss Addams in her statement: 

“Reform movements,” started by businessmen and the better element, are 
almost wholly occupied in the correction of political machinery and with a con- 
cern for the better method of administration, rather than with the ultimate 
purpose of securing the welfare of the people. They fix their attentions so ex-, 


clusively on methods that they fail to consider the final aims of city govern- 
ment.?4 


Though the leaders in the field of social work and reform real- 
ize their responsibility to the community and understand the fact 
that the government should be interested primarily in serving the 

"Ibid. p.270. 


™ Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1924, Harriett Vit- | 
tum, “Politics from the Social Point of View,” p. 422. 


H Tane Addams, op. cit., pp. 222, 223. 
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people, so-called reform administrations do not always place this- 
first. In one case a city hospital needed a larger appropriation 
badly—its service was being greatly impaired by lack of funds and 
a reform administration, intent upon cutting expenses, refused to 
add the amount needed. Finally in desperation hospital authorities 
went to a leadinz city boss and told him the trouble, and the boss, 
seeing that an impairment of the hospital service and efficiency 
would directly burt his constituents, and intent upon their welfare, 
immediately hai the city council pass an authorization for the 
amount needed. | 

Such instances indicate that the reformer and the social worker 
need a more concrete social objective, they need to think more in 
terms of immediate welfare of the community and less in terms of 
“purification of politics as a thing set apart from daily life.” Many 
social workers and reformers conform to the descriptions given by 
Miss Addams end Miss Vittum: They are afraid of politics and 
they criticize the corruption of the machine without seeing the 
fundamentally sound principle upon which its control is based and 
the social mindedness, and element of genuine sincerity in the 
bosses’ solicitation for his constituents. | 

When it comes down to brass tacks, one might say that the 
trouble with tke political machine is chiefly that it is robbing one 
group to serve another—it robs the wealthy and the city in general 
in order to serve itself and to serve the group of people upon which 
its power is dependent. The boss serves his neighbors admirably 
but he is robbing another group to do it. The difficulty is not that 
the machine coes not have justice and high standards of ethical 
practice in serving its own group; the difficulty lies in the fact that 
it works for cne single group rather than the entire community. 
Since this is the case there is no reason why the excellent method 
used by the boss for winning the loyalty of the people cannot be 
used for the welfare of the entire community rather than one 
group. There is no reason why social workers should not copy both 
the boss’s technique and his attitude of seeking to serve his con- 
stituents in a concrete and thorough manner. The social worker 
may find in coing this that the boss will go a long way with him, 
that their objectives will coincide in many instances. 
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Probably many social workers do not realize what opportuni- 
ties they have to serve their communities to a much greater degree 


+ than they do at the present time. Living for years in one commu- 


nity in the capacity of a good neighbor and friend, in much the 
same relation to the people as the boss, they have a great oppor- 
tunity to become leaders of their people and to lead them on to 
higher standards of citizenship—-to lead them to demand more 
from their legislators and political leaders. Social workers have an 
opporiunity to serve the people as individuals not only im case- 
work and in recreation groups but also by improving the environ-. 
mental conditions of the district, in helping the government to 
serve the people, and in helping the people ta become better and 
happier individuals. They have the same opportunity that “Tiny 
Tim” Sullivan and George Washington Plunkitt had, of being a 
“sort of Providence” to their neighbors or of making friends who 
“would go the limit for him for the very love of him.” The method, 
as defined by George Washington Plunkitt, is “to study human 
nature and act accordin’.” 

The names of the following bosses, who were encountered in 
the course of this study, are listed here in the hope that they may 
be of service to some traveling fellow in sociology who is making 
a thorough study of the problem: 


Tammany Hall Pennsylvania 

Fernando Wood State bosses: 

William Tweed Simon Cameron 

John Kelly Mathew Quay 

Richard Croker Boies Penrose 

Charles Murphy Philadelphia: 

“The Big Four”: James McManes 
Richard Croker David Martin 
Bourke Cockran William S. Vare 
Tommy Gilroy Pittsburgh: 

Mayor Grant Christopher Magee 

Barney Martin ; f 

“Little Tim” Sullivan a as 

“Big Tim” Sullivan Max Leslie 

O’Gorman E ge Ohio 

Tom Foley "State bosses: 


“George Washington Plunkitt Marcus Alonzo Hanna 
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New York State 

Thomas C. Platt—Republican State 

boss 
William Barnes—Albany 
“Uncle Joe” Raines 
Benjamin Odell 
Joseph Cassidy—Queen’s County 
Connors—Buffalo 

Chicago 

Powers 
Lundin 
Thompson 
Roger I. Sullivan 
Walter L. Fisher 
Kenna 


Coughlin 


Cleveland: 
Maszche 
Cincinnati: 
George E. Cox 
Hynicka 
Maryland 
State bosses: 


Rasin 
“Sonny” Mahon 
Jersey City, NJ. 


` Robert L. Davis 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Doc.” Albert A. Ames 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Edward Butler 


Schmitz 
“Blind Boss” Buckley 


; San Francisco, Calif. 
Abe Ruef 
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ABSTRACT 


Statistics of kotels and the kotel population.—Due largely to a lack of agree- _ 
ment as to the meaning of the term “hotel,” the various sources for statistics of hotels 
in the United States are inadequate and contradictory. A study based on hotel direc- 
_tories—a type of source obviously incomplete in its enumeration of hotels—indicates 
a larger relative number of hotel rooms m leading cities of the Pacific Coast than in 
the other large cities of the country. Since no definite statistical information is avail- 
able for the hotel population in.general, a special study was made of hotel dwellers 
in Seattle. This study gave the percentage of occupancy, the weekly and seasonal 
enables, and the sex and age composition of the population m 437 hotels. There 
were two and one-half times as many couples without children as couples with chil- 
dren. Characteristics of hotel life —In the large metropolitan hotel the guest is only 
a number and is characteristically detached from the place in which he sleeps. In 
some cases this anonymity and impersonality encourages a restless, lonesome, un- 
happy state of mind. In other cases it enables an escape from the restraints of 
more intimate groups, such as the small town or the ghetto. Personality patterns in 
the hotel environment —Although a certain formal etiquette—a kind of mechanical 

correctness—tends to develop in the better class hotels, the “mores,” that part of our 
tradition that is thought to involve the ooo welfare, tend to break down in the 
hotel environment, Among the heavy offenders for stealing hotel property are listed 
“men and women who in their own communities command respect, but who, on go- 
ing to a hotel, take a ‘moral holiday?” The individual who lives continually in 
hotels tends to ‘become either blasé or urbane. The hotel child, for example, is usually 
overstimulated. The tendency, however, seems to be toward the development of 
immunity to the influences of the hotel environment, and this accommodation is best 
described as sophistication or urbanity. Thus the individual may gradually accustom 
himself to “living in public, eating in public, and all but sleeping in public.” 


I. STATISTICS OF HOTELS AND THE HOTEL POPULATION 


Hotels-—The Bureau of the Census compiles no statistics of 
hotels or of the hotel population.* The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
publishes the number of new hotels based on building permits in 
representative cities of the United States, but its reports do not in- 
‘dicate what is meant by the term “hotel” or whether it is defined 
identically in all of these cities.* Hotel directories afford an un- 

* Based on a letter to the writer from W. M, Steuart, director, Bureau of the - 
Census, Washington, D.C. 

* The reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics also include tables showing the 
number and percentage of families. provided for in new multi-family dwellings as 


compared with new one-family and two-family dwellings in identical cities. Al~ 
though these figures are for apartment houses rather than hotels, they indicate that 
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oñcial source for statistical data, but each directory defines its 
subject matter in a different way. Hotel associations do not include 
al hotels as members. 

The unofficial and obviously incomplete statistics released in © 
August, 1922, by the Hotel Association of New York City give a 
total of only 22,760 hotels in the United States, but the Chicago 
classified telephone directory for 1921 shows 478 hotels, not count- 
irg duplications, as compared with 112 in the Hotel Association’s 
list. Many of the places listed as hotels in the telephone directory 
were probably ruled out by the so-called “legitimate” hotel man as 
merely rooming-houses or houses of ill repute. For San Francisco, 
however, the incompleteness is more pronounced: 149 hotels ac- 
cording to the New York hotel men, 1,330 licensed hotels and 
Icdging-houses (1924) according to official count. 

An unpublished study of the American Hotel Book and Sup- 
py Directory for 1925, supplemented and checked by the Oficial 
Hotel Red Book and Directory for 1925, shows that San. Francisco 
renks first among the twenty largest cities in the United States in 
tke number of hotel rooms it provides in proportion to its popula- 
tion. Seattle and Los Angeles rank second and third, respectively. 
These three Pacific Coast cities have approximately three times as 
many hotel rooms for their populations as New York or Chicago.’ 


th= trend is definitely toward multiple dwellings and wholesale housekeeping. The 
percentage of families provided for in new one-family dwellings during the first six 
mnths of 1927 decreased to 32.6 as compared with 43.4 during the same period of 
1g22. The percentage provided for in new multi-family dwellings during the same 
periods increased from 34.6 to 53.8 (Monthly Labor Review [October, 1927], p. 90). 
Se the writer’s article on “Hotel Homes” in Sociology and Social Research (Novem- 
ber-December, 1927, pp. 124-31) for a discussion of the movement from homestead 
to hotel and its significance for the family. ' 

* The exact number of persons to each hotel room in the twenty largest cities in 
the United States (1920), as determined by this study, was as follows: 





ETETEA T. 23.2 AE RE N E 96.1 

Seattle ie ies oad ies Conde ens 30.8 — {| Cleweland................. 102.8 
Lot Angeles... .aauansanansss 32.3 ff Boffalo............ccceeees 120.9 
40.7. H Milwaukee................ Tat 4 

Kaasas CRY. is cic snaws aes 43-7 ae e R a 136.9 
Tnctans polit... aeseccecasee 56.7 |} New Orleans.............. 147.4 
BORON soe cit eccanean sew as 70-5 |} Philadelphia...........006- 223.3 
DOD srs cercrorerrs careia 78.6 | {| Balthmore............00.-- 238.0 
Circinnati.....ssuuensarssseo ọ4 — H St 3 11 eee eee ee ne 319.9 
Ney YOE s siissicsicdiaids go'i PAE IOT N ewne 363.9 
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This suggests a greater mobility of population in the Far West 
than in the Middle West or East. . 

The hotel population Definite information about the hotel 
population in general is not available. To be adequate, statistics of 
this kind should not only give a cross-section of this mobile group 
at a given time, but should also measure weekly and seasonal fluc- 
tuations and those sudden inroads of population that come with 
a big convention. Approximately 3,500 “international, national, 
state, and interstate conventions, exhibitions, and fairs” may be 
expected in the course of a year.‘ 

In order to get definite statistics on the hotel population for 
this paper, the writer directed a student survey of all the hotels in 
Seattle, using this city as a sample. Seattle presents a situation fa- 
vorable to the gathering of such statistics. The state of Washing- 
ton requires an annual inspection of hotels and the fee charged for 
this is based on the number of bedrooms. The hotel is defined 
legally in this state as any building or dwelling which contains five 
bedrooms to be rented out to transient guests, i.e., by the day or the 
week. Although this definition includes a number of apartment, 
boarding-, and rooming-houses that are not hotels, strictly speak- 
ing, it is significant sociologically because it stresses mobility of 
population. As compared with the area in which the hotel is located 
its population is always relatively transient." 

The Seattle survey was made during the month of November, 
1927. This month does not represent a low or a high period in hotel 
business, nor was there any large convention in Seattle at the time. 
The results may consequently be taken as typical. The total num- - 
ber of places listed as hotels in the inspector’s files and found by 
investigation to be actually in operation was 437.° There was a 

“World-Convention Dates, August, 1922. 

* The hotel guest need remain only one month to be designated as aneit ” 


"The New York Hotel Association credits Seattle with only 74 hotels. Another 
interesting point is that 125 of these 437 hotels, with an aggregate of 8,957 rooms, 
are members of the Japanese Hotel Association. There are also forty more small 
hotels operated by Japanese that are not members of the association. In alxty-eight 
of the associated Japanese hotels all the guests are white; in fifty-one they are of 
various races, with whites predominating in thirty-one, Japanese in eleven, Filipinos 
in six, Chinese in two, and Negroes in one; in two the guests are all Negroes; in only 
four are they all Japanese. 
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tozal of 27,012 bedrooms in these hotels, or one hotel room for 
every 11.7 individuals in the 1920 population (315,652). In 247 
of these hotels, with a total of 15,462 rooms, the house counts’ on 
the day previous to investigation totaled 13,030, or 84.3 per cent 
of the number of rooms. 

Arranged from the largest to the smallest, the total house 
ccunts on each day in the week for fifty-eight Seattle hotels were as 
fclows: (1) Saturday, 4,139; (2) Sunday, 3,827; (3) Friday, 
3:570; (4) Monday, 3,314; (5) Thursday, 3,304; (6) Wednes- 
day, 3,303; (7) Tuesday, 3,259. Fifty-nine other hotels specified 
that business was better over the week-end, without giving details. 
Apparently some individuals in Seattle’s hinterland like to spend 
the week-end in the metropolis.® . 

Seattle experiences a flood of tourists during the summer, and 
this period is also a popular season for conventions. These inva- 
s_ons tend to increase the house count and percentage of transiency ` 
in the better-class hotels. In winter these same hotels may have as 
many guests, but the percentage of permanents is higher. Cheap 
Fotels exhibit the reverse in seasonal fluctuations. With the excep- 
tion of a short period of lively business before and after the Fourth 
cf July, winter is the big season. During that period the migratory 
returns to the “skidroad” area of the metropolis. A study of the 
daily house counts in a typical workingman’s hotel over the period 
of a year (1926) indicates that December and January are the 
peak months, with the hotel filled to capacity during Christmas 
week. During the remainder of the year this hotel averages a 
house count of only three-fifths its capacity. 

Table I shows the composition of the hotel population in Seattle 
as determined by an analysis of 220 schedules in which the data 
3eemed to be complete and accurate. 


7 The house count refers to the total number of persons sleeping in the hotel on 
2 given day. 4 

* The 365-room Nelson House in Rockford, Ilinois, eighty-six miles from Chi- 
cago, is usually filled to capacity Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, while 
over the week-end the number of guests sometimes drops as low as fifty. A city as 
far west as Dubuque, Iowa, is said to feel the pull of Chicago over the week-end. 
Travelers do not care to spend Sunday in a smaller center. In fact, the length of 
time a transient guest will stay in a given place seems to vary directly with the size 
of the city. 
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It is interesting and significant that there were two and one- 
half times as many couples without children as couples with chil- 
dren in these 220 hotels. In only twenty hotels does the number of 
families, i.e., couples with children, exceed the number of childless 
couples, and ten of these are Japanese.’ This suggests that the 
hotel is a natural habitat for the “companionate,” which has been 
defined by M. M. Knight as “the state of lawful wedlock, entered 
into solely for companionship, and not contributing children to so- 


TABLE I | 
COMPOSITION OF THE HOTEL POPULATION IN SEATTLE 


Females 
Couples with children 


Couples without children: 





* This means living alone. In most cases these guests are also single, ie., un- 


ciety.” There is, however, nothing in the schedules to indicate 
whether these couples without children were married or unmarried. 

The fact that one-fifth of the total number of guests in this 
table are listed as lone females is an index to the growing freedom 


and independence of woman.*° In the city of Seattle as a whole 


there were, according to the 1920 census, 47,951 children under 
ten years and 68,498 under fifteen years, or 15.2 per cent and 21.7 
per cent, respectively, of the population for which the age was 
known (315,312). In other words the percentage of children is 
nine times as great in the general population of Seattle as in its | 
hotel population. 

° Sixty-seven, or about one-half of the associated Japanese hotels, are ne 


by “husband and wife incorporated.” In ouch cases the proprietor’s children usually 
live in the hotel. 


This point is discussed in greater detail later in the paper. 
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Ii, CHARACTERISTICS OF HOTEL LIFE 


Impersonality and detachment —In the metropolitan hótel the 
guest is only a number. His mark of identification is a key and his 
relation to the host is completely depersonalized. His status, in so 
far as he has any, is almost entirely a matter of outward appear- 
ance and “front.” The bellboy and waiter judge a guest largely by 
the size of tip he is likely to yield. Even the barbers look at him in 
a cold, hungry, calculating way. The personal hospitable relation 
between landlord and guest in the inns and taverns of the past has 
been replaced by impersonality and standardized correctness. The 
huge hostelries of our great cities have all the comforts and luxuries 
that science can devise; but they have lost, as have many other in- 
stitutions, the friendly individuality of an earlier day. 

The modern hotel dweller is characteristically detached in his 
interests from the place m which he sleeps. Although physically 
near the other guests, he is socially distant. He meets his neigh- 
bors, perhaps, but does not know them. “One may be ill and die 
without producing a ripple on the surface of the common life. One 
loses his identity as if a numbered patient in a hospital or a crim- 
inal in a prison.” 

But the human being is like a vine. He is made to have attach- 
ments and to tie onto things. If the tendrils are broken it is a great 
loss. Hotel dwellers have, to a large extent, broken these attach- 
ments, not only to things and to places, but to other people. They 
are free, it is true; but they are often restless and unhappy. “At 
home I should have felt relaxed and happy; here I am always rest- 
less unless quite exhausted.’ l 

I have traveled a good deal, but never learned to enjoy life in a hotel. J 
recall when I was a boy sitting on the balcony of the old Merchant’s Hotel in 


* From the unpublished hotel experience of a woman who has resided transient- 
ly in some three hundred hotels and stayed for brief periods in about two hundred 
more. It is interesting in this connection that a study of Suicides in Seattle, by Cal- 
vin Schmid (soon to be published), indicates that over so per cent of the suicides in - 
the downtown area occurred in hotels or rooming-houses. 

2 From a long manuscript written by a young woman who with her mother 

was “forced” to spend four months in a residential hotel. She disliked the hotel when 
she first came, but at the end of four months, in spite of a protesting conscience, she 
liked it~—-the idleness, the heat, the comfort, the “cushy” life. 
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St. Paul, enioying a delightful sense of utter loneliness, watching the crowd 
pass by on the pavement and reflecting how utterly indifferent they were to all 
my joys and sorrows. I felt so bad about it that I wept. 

I have never got over this feeling of utter loneliness whenever I have been 
condemned to live for any length of time in a hotel. I am always timid end 
self-conscious when I enter a hotel and feel myself assessed and tagged end 
chucked away in one of its luxurious cells. 


Comfort and freedom.—Now it is just this anonymity and im- 
personality which make the hotel “the most lonely place in the 
world” that make it also free. So long as the guest preserves the 
-conventions he may do as he pleases and no one will object. School 
teachers seem to enjoy this freedom. This is particularly true in 
the West, where there is not the stigma attached to hotel life for 
young women that persists in the East. In a hotel the lights are al- 
ways on if they come home late, and no one will ask questions; 
they can sleep late Saturday morning without being disturbed by 
children drumming on the piano; the water is always hot; there is 
an abundance of linen; the room Is always warm; life is luxurious- 
ly comfortable. “The main disadvantage is that you have little 
chance to show any originality in selecting your surroundings. One 
hotel bedroom is very like another; meals are surprisingly uniform, 
even when chosen from an @ la carte menu; there is no friendly, 
intimate method of entertaining one’s friends; and one is very 
much in the public eye.’”* 

Among the many other types of people who enjoy the luxurious 
comfort and freedom of hotel living, the writer has been particular- 
ly impressed by the relatively large number of Jews. In The 
Ghetto, Louis Wirth writes: 

The latest avenue of escape from the ghetto is represented by the pe 
influx of Jews into the apartment and residential hotels of Chicago, particularly 
of Hyde Park and the North Shore. So popular have these hotels become with 
the Jewish population that a “Jewish Hotel Row” is rapidly springing up. The 
middle-class business men among the Jews moved into these hotels originally 
not merely because their wives wanted to be free from household duties; nor 


merely because they had reached a station in life where they could afford the 
luxuries of hotel life; but rather because they wished to be taken for successful 


2 Excerpt from an unpublished hotel experience. 


“ From the unpublished manuscript of a traveling librarian who also tng. 
“Y do not know of any place in the world where one feele more independent.” 
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business or professional men—not merely successful Jews. The hotels offered 
anonymity; they offered freedom from ritual and the close supervision of the 
intimate community. Here one could be one’s self, and, if one spent a little 
occasionally on parties, dinners, and entertainment, and if one “Americanized” 
one’s name and put up a good front by playing golf and being a good sport, one 
could get to know the best people and break into Gentile society." 


OI. PERSONALITY PATTERNS IN THE HOTEL ENVIRONMENT 


Release from restraints ——Many of the guests in New York’s 
great hotel center come to the metropolis for a good time—some- 
thing more thrilling and exciting than the drab monotony of the 
small town. Stopping temporarily in these hotels are also travelers 
from all parts of the world and with varied backgrounds. “In the 
Times Square district of a hundred city blocks bounded by Twen- 
ty-eighth and Forty-eighth streets, Park and Eighth avenues, there 
are ninety hotels accommodating 26,824 guests a day. A stream of 
more than 30,000 people register at these hotels every week.’’** 

' Decadence of tradition is a significant aspect of the freedom 
and detachment that comes with a visit to the metropolis. Although 
a certain formal etiquette—a kind of mechanical correctness— 
tends to develop in the better-class’ hotels, the “mores, ” that part 
of our tradition which is thought to involve the general welfare, 
tend to break down in the hotel environment. “We are dependent 
for moral health upon~intimate association with a group of some 
sort, usually consisting of family, neighbors, and other friends,” 
writes Professor Cooley. “It is the interchange of ideas and feel- 


“ Doctor’s thesis, University of Chicago, 1926, chap. xii. 

“The World Survey by the Interchurch World-Movement of North America, 
revised preliminary edition, American volume, p. 53. 

The relation between the theaters on the Great White Way and this great fluc- 
tuating hotel population is intimate and significant. To draft a paying audience from 
this aggregation and at the same time retain the patronage of the tired business man 
and commuters of the great city calls for an appeal to fundamental passions. The 
problem before the theater manager is similar to that before the editors of metro- 
politan newspapers in their attempts to increase circulation, and the answer in both 
cases is the same, namely, make the appeal elementary enough so that even the 
feebleminded will be interested. One significant result of this situation is that the 
type of performance which Is successful on the Great White Way is passed on to 
smaller centers. “Broadway dominates the theater circuits of the country” (see John 
Collier, “Before the Footlights,” Survey [July 3, 1915], and also “The Theatre of 
Tomorrow,” Survey [January 1, 1916]). 


22 
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ings with this group,-and a constant sense of its sepinions, that make 
standards of right and wrong seem real to us.” Released from the 
bonds of restraint operative in smaller and more intimate circles, 
the individual tends to act in accordance with his impulses rather 
than after the pattern of the ideals and standards of his group. 
Among the heavy offenders for stealing hotel property are listed 
“men and women who in their own communities command respect, 
but who, on going to a hotel, take a ‘moral holiday’ ”:" “Apparent- 
ly there are people who leave their manners and even their morals 


at home when they travel. Others seem to forget to take their wits - 


with them., But there are some whose good breeding is so much a 
part of them that even the maid who ‘does’ their rooms gives a 


_ sigh of regret when she finds that they have gone.””* 


A questionnaire sent by Hotel Management to “five hundred 
representative hotels of all classes in all parts of the country” indi- 
cates that towels and demi-tasse spoons are the most popular “sou- 
venirs.”™ But more-important sociologically is the fact that the 
larger and more transient the hotel the greater the “souvenir prob- 
lem” tends to be. In the residential hotel the guests stay longer 
and are likely to be known by the management, but in a huge 
metropolitan hostelry like Hotel Pennsylvania in New York, the 
social situation is more impersonal, transitory, and anonymous.” 

Hotel men “surely come in contact with life in all its streaked 
regalia,” and some of them, like some newspaper men, become 
cynical and disillusioned. They have caught prohibitionists drunk 


. and reformers with women. Responsible citizens and good patrons 


* Austin G. Denniston, “Curbing the Souvenir-Taker,” Hotel Management - 
` (May, 1922), pp. 149-50. Mr. Denniston was house officer at Hotel McAlpin, New 


York, when he wrote this article, and has been “in the game” thirty-five years. He 
describes the “souvenir habit” as including “everything from the taking of a carna- 
tion from the lobby bouquet to the theft of hundreds of dollers’ worth of silver and 
linen at a time.” 
* Gray Allison, “The Queer Things Guests Leave—and Take,” American Maga- 
sine (January, 1924). i 
: # “How to Thwart Hotel Thieves,” Hotel Management (November, 1922, and 
January, 1923). Towels were reported as the most popular souvenir in 141 Seattle 


8 hotels. 


* About 2,000 facé towels and about 300 bath towels a month is the reported 
loss from Hotel Pennsylvania. 


—_ 
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‘of the hotel have “parties” in their rooms and bring in alcohol. 
Fighting and destruction of furniture, rugs, and fixtures frequently 
follows. ‘One hotel preserves photographs of the interior of a hotel 
room after a Princeton student, the son of a rich man, held a party 
taere. Every breakable thing was smashed. Even the tiles in the 
Eathroom and the plumbing fixtures were torn out.’™* 

Overstimulation and urbanity.—The individual who lives con- 
tinually in hotels tends to become either blasé or urbane. “TI do not 
like to be unkind or snobbish,” writes a temporary guest in a large 
end fashionable residential hotel, “but I have never seen such peo- 
ple as the majority I see here—so cheap and ostentatious in ap- 
pearance—-the faces a vacuum.” But on the other hand if the num- 
ber and variety of stimulations to which the individual responds 
are not too great, he will develop an immunity to them and instead 
of becoming blasé or overstimulated he will become urbane, poised, 
sophisticated, mature. Thus the individual may gradually accom- 
nodate himself to “living in public, eating in public, and all but 
sleeping in public.” 

While the men living in residential hotels of the better class are 
usually very busy persons, the women, for the most part, find that 
time is their own to do with as they please. Some women in hotels 
are employed, as indicated before; a few are interested in charities 
and social reform; a very few have children; but many are like 
hobos, they have no vocation. They, too, have gained their free- 
dom, but lost their direction.** 

The following conversation took place between a waiter and a 
guest in an exclusive North Shore “hotel home” in Chicago. 

“You do not wish bread tonight, madam?” 

“Not bread and potato, too. That makes me fat.” 

“Ha, ha. The ladies are all afraid to get fat.” 

“And the men! Are not they also afraid?” 

“2 Herbert Corey, “What the Hotel Men Think of Us,” Colliers, LXXV (Febru- 
ary 14, 1923), 15. In answer to a query as to what kinds of hotel property are most 
frequently destroyed by guests, Seattle hotel men emphasized the damage done to 
bedding, furniture, and carpets by burning tobacco, especially cigarettes. The ex- 
plosive behavior of sailors while on shore leave was also deprecated. 


™ See Robert E. Clark, “The Mind of the Rover,” World Tomorrow, Septem- 
ber, 1923. 
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“Oh, no. The men, they work hard. They do not get fat. But 
‘the ladies! They sit and play cards; they sit and talk. All the time 
they just do this and so they get fat.” 

The men who patronize the better-class hotels are to a large 
extent men of affairs. They commonly regard the hotel as a con- 
venience, a thing to be used. It is one of the great machines that 
serve men in this iron age. Such men are molded in character and 
personality more by the special profession or business in which 
they are engaged than by their place of temporary abode. Travel- 
ing about a great deal undoubtedly makes men more sophisticated, 
but it is usually an aspect of their occupation. They are usually 
traveling somewhere. They tend to make use of their experiences 
and are not mental rovers. 

The influence of hotel life on the developing personality is well 
illustrated in “The True Story of a Hotel Child.”** Although the 
writer of this interesting article calls herself a child, she is really 
twenty-seven years old; “and even for twenty-seven I have the 
maturity and poise that living in public gives both men and wom- 
en.” “What I am is a hotel child,” she continues. “I am a product _ 
of the hotel, just as surely as one speaks of a southerner or New 
Englander, or as a girl bears the imprint of a certain school or 
college.” 

As a child she came to understand “certain aloofnesses and so- 
cial differences between ladies in the hotel—certain abrupt depar- 
tures and looks of intelligence” exchanged between her mother ‘and 
other women. “In fact, I suffered as a sensitive child must suffer 
through coming at knowledge prematurely. It affects, I suppose, 
each child differently. Some children have a morbid curiosity 
aroused by learning too early the difference between good and evil. 
Others it wounds deeply and makes them draw into themselves, 
and this is what happened to me.” 

The extent to which this hotel child and her mother became 
accommodated to the hotel environment is indicated in the follow- 
ing statement: 

Only three times have we had what could be celled a home of our own. 
Three different times we rented a furnished house; and I will say that the use 


™“The True Story of a Hotel Child—An Autobiography,” The Designer 
(April, 1922). 
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of other people’s furniture, the servant problem and the matter of meals, and 
tie general discomfort which resulted from my mother and myself not knowing 
bow to cope with the situation—-and I suppose not taking the pains to learn, 
Eecause we knew that after all we would return to our real home, a hotel— 
make housekeeping all seem much less homelike, if I know what the term 
means, than when we go back to some hotel where we are well known, and 
where we have the sime little suite that we are accustomed to, and where we 
ere waited on by welling bellboys and smiling chambermaids whose comings 
end goings do not disturb the economy of our family. 


On the basis of the foregoing analysis four types of personality 
patterns seem to be distinguishable. In some cases a restless, lone- 
some, unhappy sate of mind is the result. Such a person finds it 
‘lifficult to adjust himself and satisfy his wishes in the anonymous, 
-mpersonal atmosphere of the hotel, and may never be able to do 
30. The second type is perhaps best described by the term “in- 
dividuation,” i.e., free play of impulses when released from re- 
straint. The resulting behavior ranges in natute from a mere “good 
lime” to an explosive “blowout.” The third pattern represents a 
response to the stimulations and excitements that tend to be asso- 
ciated with life in a hotel. The personalities in this group tend to 
be blasé and overstimulated. Ennui and “blank faces” are charac- 
teristic. The tendency seems to be, however, toward the develop- 
ment of immunity to the influences of the hotel environment, and 
this accommodation is best described as sophistication or urbanity. 
Thus, after long experience with hotels, the individual may become 
so accustomed to this environment that, as in the case just cited, 
he may feel that his “real home” is a hotel. 
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ABSTRACT 


Institutional education has two problems that sociology might be concerned 
with: the content to be inculcated, and the method of imparting it. The first of 
these concerns the curriculum, and while sociology can. describe group needs it can 
do little if anything to formulate norms. Methods of mstruction mvolve some so- 
ciological problems in addition to. the well-known psychological ones. There is a 
third that of moral training in the broad sense, in which sociology, and oe 
ularly psychology, feels confident to offer needed help. 





_If the task of education may be said to consist in transmitting 
the culture of a group to the immature members of it, it is obvious 
that education is a far wider term than would be necessary to de- 
scribe what the institution of the school is trying to do. Preliterate 
peoples have a very effective way of training the children in the arts 
and skills which they value, and also in indoctrinating their young 
people with the approved moral and social principles and points of 
` view. That this task is too heavy for a modern family or the un- 
organized members of the community, is assumed in the very exist- 
ence of schools with officials, trustees, administrators, and instruc- 
tors. Civilized people have always valued the relatively artificial 
and necessarily formal organization which constitutes the institu- . 
tionalized educational process. The task of the teacher has never 
been easy, but the universal assumption that it is becoming more 
difficult all the time is perhaps quite defensible. Perhaps also it is 
more difficult in America than elsewhere, for here exists an ideal by ‘ 
no means unquestioned in our day, but still dominant, that makes 
us want to give to all our people all the educational advantages 
which anyone can hope to acquire. This would be difficult any- 
where, but when the population is so mixed culturally it becomes 
increasingly a heavy task. 

Two important questions have always concerned educators 
who became reflective about their work: the content to be passed 
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on or inculcated, and the method of doing it. The first of these is 
the problem of the curriculum; the second concerns methods of 
education and classroom management. In answering the questions 
which necessarily arise, educators have for a long time appealed to 
psychology, and from psychologists they have received most valu- 
able assistance. There has been growing, however, a feeling that 


the sociologist may have some help to give, and that perhaps some. 


of the questions which psychology was assumed to have the an- 
swer for might be at least illuminated if the sociologists were ap- 
pealed to. 

This has seemed to some to be particularly true of the question 
of content of teaching, that is, the curriculum. For a long time it 
was almost wholly traditional. In a static society it is likely that it 
would always be, and always remain, completely traditional. The 
education of a child in Central Australia or in a Winnebago tribe 
would consist—and one might even say should consist-——in the skil- 
ful transmission of an unvarying system of acts of skill and points 
of view. | 

It is commonplace to say that modern life is changing so rapid- 
ly that this formula no longer applies. We do not teach Greek in, 
our high schools, but there is a demand for typewriting and in- 
struction about internal-combustion engines. Now it seems quite 
clear that psychology can furnish, as such, little assistance in pro- 
viding the answer to the question of what should be taught, since 
the necessary social demands get such explicit and compelling rec- 
ognition. The old formula that education should “bring out” all 
the powers of an individual is obviously unworkable, for there are 
too many powers to be brought out and too little time to bring them 
out, and some powers which we hope nobody will ever bring out. 
If there is a demand for stenographers, which means that there are 
good positions to be filled, there remains the task of finding out 
whether some of the children are incapable of doing the work; and 
as psychology is now practiced, this is a psychological question. 
But whether there should be stenographers and whether this be- 
longs in the curriculum is perhaps a subject which psychology 
would not attempt to answer. 

Professor Snedden has written at length and very clearly on 
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this aspect of educational sociology, and there is now a clear recog- ` 


nition that the group demands must be considered in deciding what 
shall go into the course of study. A caution has repeatedly been 
' expressed, and most properly, that the groups are not necessarily 
fixed, either in membership or their traditions. The word “group” 
must be defined with reasonable elasticity; but if the concept be 
sufficiently protected from misapprehension, it seems fairly clear 
that the first place to look for an answer to this question is in the 
customs and traditions, the activities and the cultural attitudes, of 
the group, or community, or society. 

` Here we seem to be on sociological ground, but appearances 
may be after all a bit deceptive. If the culture be homogeneous and 
consistent, the sociologist is entirely redundant. He does not need 
to make an inventory of the mores because everybody knows them 
sufficiently anyhow. If the culture be highly complex, with diver- 
gent and conflicting mores and institutional interests, the sociol- 
ogist would seem to be more in place. Butis he? Consider the prob- 
lem of military training. One group is thoroughly committed to it 
and another group violently opposed. Who can decide? The sociol- 
ogist might attempt to state the effect of military training on the 
national psychology, but so far the struggles and debates on this 
question have taken the form of rather violent emotional contro- 
versies between specific-interest groups, with the usual number of 
interested neutrals which form the “public,” and an even larger 
number of indifferent people who are not aware of the issue. Such 
a question becomes then either a philosophical and ethical contro- 
versy or a political struggle, and the sociologist’s task is the more 
objective one of studying dispassionately the whole movement and 
concluding what he can. The educational sociologist is rapidly 
making us conscious that our former naiveté was unjustified. It 
has been assumed that education would solve our social problems; 
but we now know that education can be manipulated by special 
groups and will tend to produce a result which the group will ap- 
prove, but which other groups may regard as disastrous. The Bol- 
sheviks in Russia and the Fascists in Italy furnish the most dra- 
matic examples, but there are many less spectacular pictures of it 
nearer home. It would seem, therefore, that the claim that the cur- 
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-. ‘riculum can be decided by the methods of the sociologist must be 


made with certam reservations. 

The curriculum having, by whatever methods, been decided 
upon, there remains the technical question of how the preparation 
for the activities can be most economically and thoroughly ob-, 
tained. The work of Charters in vocational analysis, suggested 
doubtless by the Taylor movement in job analysis, is both familiar 
and relevant. The recent work that has appeared in the technique 
of teaching spelling, or reading, and the rest, along with the tests 
of proficiency of an objective sort, are for the most part at least 
superficially independent of sociology and its interests. Neverthe- 
less there is a point here which often escapes attention and de- 
serves more serious study than it has received. ‘The question con- 
cerns the social situation inside the schoolroom and the group rela- 
tions that unite the pupils with each other and with the teacher. 
Instruction in groups is never individual instruction, and the study 
of group morale, esprit de corps, and representations collectives, 
must receive more attention than they have been accorded before 
the problems in chis field can be worked out. There lies a distinct 
fallacy—at least the sociologists would say so—in much that has 
been said about individualized instruction. The pupil in school 
may be an individual and he may be treated as an individual, but 
in addition to this he is a member of a group and may be treated as 
a member, and there is a difference between a member as member 
and an individuel as individual. There is no doubt that sociology 
here has a real contribution to make to teachers. There is abund- 
ant evidence that unwise emphasis on competition does exist, and 
unnecessary fee_ings of inferiority are produced through sheer 
ignorance of the laws of group behavior on the part of well-mean- 
ing and earnest teachers. 

But there remains still another aspect of education of the high- 
est importance where the sociologist has perhaps more to say than 
any other specialist. This is the field of moral training and char- 
acter education, conceived, not in the restricted meaning which some 
“religious education” specialists give to it, but in the broader sense 
of participation in the moral and cultural attitudes of the society 
which has produced the children and which will in a few years be 
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composed of them. To some of us sociologists the performances of 
most of our schools in this respect are very deficient and often ut- 
terly lamentable. High-school faculties and boards of education 
pass regulations about lipsticks and skirt lengths, cigarettes and 
fraternities. The results are known ‘everywhere. A concrete in- 
stance: A high-school Senior said to an investigator, “The ambi- 
tion of many a boy in this school is to get his diploma in his hand 
and then walk up to the principal and-tell him to go to hell.”” We. 
all know to what extent the moral and social ideals of the teachers 
‘in the high school (to go no farther) are matters of eontemprugus 
indifference to the students under their care. 

To the sociologist this is serious, regrettable, and staan en- 
‘tirely unnecessary. It concerns a theoretical formulation of the 
nature of group activity, the forms of social control, and different 
types of primary groups, the intrusion into the primary greup of 
institutional controls that do not belong there, much of which has 
.been already worked out, though many things need to be made the 
subject of further research. An examination of the best books on 
education reveals that there is much material on the methods of 
punishment, but no hint that such groups might be better controlléd 
without any punishment at all. The pathetic and sometimes stupid 
device of. “student government,” which is often a despairing ges- 
' ture on the part of the responsible adults in the group who turn 
over to: the immature members burdens too heavy to be borne and 
burdens which the older ones are paid to assume, is one of the 
many concrete illustrations of the failure to take advantage of what 
‘sociology can teach. It is worse than this, for they not only have 
not learned what is known, they are not aware that a problem 
exists. 

The teachers should be the channels shroud which the highest 
ideals of a people are transmitted to the children of the nation, but, 
owing to many causes, the channel is blocked, the children are 
alienated, and out of this situation grows a phenomenon not pecul- 
iar to our day, but very characteristic of it. The adolescent clique, 
the boys’ gang, the high-school fraternity and sorority, sociological- - 
ly speaking, are little clans of aliens shut off from adequate contact 
with the best traditions of their people. 
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Educational sociology has not found itself, and its conceptions 
are extremely varied. The confusion is natural, but by no means 
fnal, and the widespread interest in the subject is symptomatic of 
the need for another approach in the solution of our problems. It is 
to be hoped that educators on the one hand and sociologists on the 
cther will not only be aware of each other’s problems, but will also 

come, if not to speak, at least to understand, each other’s language. 
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‘ NOTE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Custom has decreed that the president of the American Sociological 
‘Society shall address an annual letter to the membership of that organi- 
zation. It affords me pleasure to comply with that tradition. 

We may well congratulate ourselves on the success our society has 
attained. The membership is steadily increasing. Thé yearly sessions 
have attained high levels of scientific interest and achievement. The at- - 
tendance at the last annual meeting was the largest in our history, and, 
- at the same time, was least dependent on the locality where the meeting 
was held. We trust that the next meeting may be correspondingly suc- 
cessful, and to that end your hearty co-operation is earnestly solicited. 

The central theme for the annual meeting of 1928 will be “The 
Rural Community.” This subject is obviously timely. Widespread and 
deep-seated disturbances have taken place in our agricultural districts 
within the last few years. Consequent transformations in the conditions 
of farm populations and in their relation to- urban communities, to the 
nation, and to the world may be impending. Farming is so basic to com- 
munity and national welfare that self-interest dictates that due consider- 
ation be given to the many phases of rural communities. Further, not- 
withstanding the attention and investigative work that has thus far been 
devoted to rural life, there are evident lapses in our knowledge and gen- 
eralizations concerning that realm. Certainly scientists of both the theo- 
retical and the applied type, the statisticians, the social workers, and the 
urban community experts will be able to discover vital points of contact 
_ with the field and subject. While entirely free to make such programs as 
they desire, it is hoped that each division and section of the national. or- 
ganization will find it possible to give a measure of attention to the rural 
community. 

J.M. GILÌETTE 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Jourual should be in the hands of the editor 
oi “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 





Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences—The Board of Directors of the 
Encylopaedsa of the Soctal Sciences met in New York on December 22, at 
which meeting the progress and present status of the work of the Encyclo- 
faedia were summerized. 

The project for the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences originated 
i2 1924, when representatives of various scientific societies were appoint- 
ed to consider the matter. In 1926, Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman was 
elected editor. The first duties were the raising of funds sufficient to as- 
sure the project. Six hundred thousand dollars was deemed approximate- 
ly adequate. To tke raising of this money, the editor gave his time and 
effort. By the spring of 1927 the pledging of funds was approximately 
completed. The organization was then undertaken. Dr. Alvin S. Johnson, 
cirector of the New School for Social Research, was chosen assistant 
editor, and Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser was selected associate editor. 
Miss Mary E. Glezson was appointed secretary. Six assistants were also 
retained for details of the work. The first task was to review all impor- 
tant encyclopedias published during the last one hundred and fifty years. 
Professor Seligman went to Europe in the summer of 1927 to enlist the 
support of the leading European scholars, visiting virtually all the im- 
portant universities from Oslo to Florence. An Advisory Board of Editors 
was selected, consisting of seventeen Americans and eleven foreigners. 
‘The members of the Advisory Board of Editors are as follows: 


l AMERICAN 
Law: Roscoe Pound Anthropology: Alfred L. Kroeber 
Philosophy: John Dewey Economics: Edwin F. Gay 
Political Science: Frank J. Goodnow Jacob H. Hollander 
. Psychology: F_oyd E. Allport - Edwin G. Nourse 
Soctology: William F.Ogburn Education: Paul Monroe 
W. I. Thomas History: Sidney B. Fay 
Statistics: Irving Fisher Arthur M. Schlesinger 
Walter F. Willcox Hygiene: William Henry Welch 


(provisional) 
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FOREIGN 
England: Sir Emest Barker Germany: Carl Brinkmann 
, L. T. Hobhouse i Josef Schumpeter 
Sir Josiah Stamp Italy: Luigi Einaudi 
R. H. Tawney Augusto Graziani 
France: Charles Rist Switzerland: W. E. Rappard 
F. Simiand 


The Board of Directors has also been appointed, and consists of 
eight lay members and thirteen academic members, the latter selected by 
the constituent societies. The ten constituent societies are the American 
Anthropological Association, American Association of Social Workers, 
American Economic Association, American Historical Association, Amer- 
ican Political Science Association, American Psychological Association, 
American Sociological Society, American Statistical Association, Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools, National Education Association. 

The conduct of the enterprise is thus, in the last instance, in the 
hands of a joint committee composed of representatives of the constituent 
societies. The Board of Directors is as follows: 


LAY 
Honorable James Couzens Mr. Robert H. Simon 
United States Senate - 1457 Broadway 
Washington, D.C. PaP New York City 
Honorable Dwight W. Morrow Mr. Silas H. Strawn 
American Embassy First National Bank Building 
Mexico City Chcago 
Mr. John J. Raskob Mr. Paul ML Warburg 
224 West 57th Street 52 Cedar Street 
New York City New York City 
Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff Mr. Owen D. Young 
52 William Street 120 Broadway 
New York City New York City 
ACADEMIC 
Professor Franz Boas Professor Wesley C. Mitchell 
Columbia University Columbia University 
Professor W. W. Cook Mr. John K. Norton 
Yale University National Education Association 
Professor John A. Fairlie Washington, D.C. 
University of Illinois Professor William F. Ogburn 
Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes University of Chicago 


Columbia University 


Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman 
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| ACADEMIC—Continued 
Professor Jacob H. Hollander ` Columbia University 
Johns Hopkins University Miss Mary Van Kleeck 
Professor Alvin S. Johnson < Russell Sage Foundation 


New School for Social Research Professor Margaret Washburn 
Vassar College 


The scope of the Encyclopaedia is not yet fully determined, but it 
will cover the social science field and consist of approximately eight mil- 
lion words. No publisher has been selected as yet. The plan is to have 
short articles, with abundant cross-references. Most biographies will be 
kept down to twc hundred and ñfty words, or less. Articles will range 
from five hundred to five thousand words, with an occasional article of 
twenty or twenty-five thousand words. The first volume will contain an 
-~ Introduction of about two hundred pages, setting forth an account of the 
plan and purposes of the Encyclopaedia, the history of encyclopedia- 
making, the history of the social sciences, an analysis of the terminology 
of the social sciences, and a rigorously selected Bibliography. The work 
of making the Ercyclopaedia will be by assignments made directly by 
the central office to contributing scholars. The search for the most ap- 
propriate writers has been under way for some time. The vast number of 
articles will mean, of course, that the whole body of scholars in the social 
sciences in the United States and abroad will be utilized to a large extent. 
The rate of compensation will be uniform for every article and for every 
contributor. The assignment of topics for the first two volumes will prob- 
ably be made this winter and spring. The appearance of the first volume 
is forecasted for the spring of 1929. 


The American Council of Learned Societies ——The annual meeting 
of the American Council of Learned Societies was held in Washington, 
January 28, 1928. Delegates were present from all the fifteen constitu- 
ent societies. The representatives of the American Sociological Society 
were Professor James P. Lichtenberger, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Dean Edward T. Devine, of American University. Dr. Waldo 
G. Leland, the permanent secretary, reported that the survey of learned 
societies was now. after some delay, nearing completion. The study of 
research in the humanistic and social sciences by Dr. Frederic A. Ogg, 
of the University of Wisconsin, was presented in published form at the 
meeting and is announced elsewhere in this department. Among the other 
projects under way three are of especial interest to the readers of this 
Journal, The first of these is the Dictionary of American Biography. 
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Allen Johnson, the editor in chief, reported that the first volume is now 
in manuscript and that publication arrangements have been completed 
. with Charles Scribner’s Sons. Research in native American. Languages 
' is progressing under the direction of a committee consisting of Franz — 
Boas, Columbia University, chairman, Leonard Bloomfield, and Edward 
Sapir, University of Chicago. Professor Walter F. Willcox reported that 
the Committee on Linguistic and National Stocks in the Population of 
the United States had made real progress in securing provisional esti- 
mates of national stocks which differ widely from existing accepted fig- 
ee | 

The most important action of the Council was the authorization of 
the appointment by the Executive Committee of an Advisory Board of 


' nine members to which would be referred for consideration and recom- 


mendation projects of research submitted to the Committee. The Ad- 
visory Committee will also have the power to consult experts in special 
fields on individual research projects. As the result of correspondence 
between the chairmen of the Social Science Research Council and of the 
_ American Council of Learned Societies, the appointment of a committee 
was authorized to confer with a similar committee of the Social Science 
Research Council on problems and projects of joint interest. Considera- 
tion was also given to the foundation of a journal of information devoted 
to the humanistics and to the social sciences and to the question of mak- 
ing a survey of research in Asiatic history and culture. 

On the day preceding the annual meeting, the fourth annual confer- 
-ence of the secretaries of the constituent societies was held. Besides the 
discussion of matters of common interest, the following action was taken 
recommending that the Council secure and disseminate information on 
the costs of cheaper methods of reproducing books and other printed 
material out of print and that the Council consider a plan of all-year- 
round publicity for the constituent societies. The conference also passed 
a resolution of its sorrow in the death by accident while on his way to 
attend the meeting of Professor John Spencer Bassett, professor of his- 
tory in Smith College and secretary of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. | 


Survey of the kumantstic and social sctences—The report of a sur- 
vey conducted for the American Council of Learned Societies by Frederic 
Austin Ogg, of the University of Wisconsin, has recently been published 
by the Century Company. This survey, while recognizing the backward- 
ness of research in the social and humanistic sciences in comparison with 
the physical sciences, emphasizes the rapid recent developments in re- 
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search in certain university research centers, in the establishment of 
research bureaus apart from universities, and particularly in the organi- 
zation of the American Council of Learned Societies and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, both of which have under way large research 
projects. The research needs of universities and the problem ‘of research 
in colleges are given careful consideration. This volume is the most com- 
prehensive conspectus that has yet appeared of organizations and agen- 
cles engaged in research and of the general nature of the projects under 
way or in prospect. These research organizations include universities, 
learned societies, research councils, research institutes, research bureaus, 
research activities of other national and local organizations, the research 
work of private business, the research departments of governmental 
agencies, and foundations and endowments sponsoring or supporting re- 
search work. This volume will be an indispensable reference book to all 
interested in research in the social science field. 


Roumanian Institute of Social Sctence-—The Journal has received a 
review of the work of the Roumanian Institute of Social Science for the 
years 1921-26. The Institute was an outgrowth of the Association of 
Social Science and Reform, founded in Jassy, in April, 1918. The pur- 
pose of the Institute is the investigating of the social problems of Rou- 
mania and the search for their solution. It aims to study the problems of 
social science, and especially those bearing on social conditions in Rou- 
mania; on the basis of research, to make practical proposals necessary 
for the realization of social reform; and to contribute to the development 
of the technique of research and to the dissemination of social knowledge. 
A bibliography is included of the studies already made, and announce- 
ment is made of the appearance in the near future of two volumes, Post- 
war Social Life in Roumania, and The Capitalistic System in Social Life. 
Any correspondence for the Roumanian Institute of Social Science should 
de addressed: Institutul Social Roman, I. S. R., Plaja Romana No. 6, 
Bucharesti, Romania. 


Rivista di Sociologia.—The first two issues of the Sociological Re- 
stew, of Milan, Italy, established in the summer of 1927, have been re- 
ceived by the American Journal of Soctology. The field of this new 
-ournal comprises the field of general sociology, as well as the special 
fields of ethnography, demography, social psychology, social ethics, etc. 
The Review is published bimonthly, in an issue of one hundred pages. 
Among the articles published in the first two numbers are “Le Teorie 
cociologiche,” by S. Rugarli, the editor of the Review, “Il Problema dell’- 
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Atlantide,” by E. Bertarelli; “Un Confronto tra la civiltà occidentale,” 
by Dr. I. H. Bridges; “I Problemi mondiali della popolazione,” by G. H. 
Knibbs; “La Psicanalisi e la Giustizia penale,” by L. Serrani; “La So-' 
ciologia Contemporanea,” by P. Faucannet for the Durkheim school in 
France, and L. von Wiese for Germany; “Filosofia del Linguaggio,” by 
P. Gatti; and “I Problemi Mondiali della Popolazione,” by G. H. Gibbs. 
The office of the editor is Via Caiazzo, 29, Milan, Italy. 


Revue Internationale de Soctologie-—Professor Pitirim Sorokin, of 
the University of Minnesota, has an article, “Social Stratification and 
Intelligence,” in The International Sociological Review, September—Oc- 
tober, 1927. 


Société de sociologie de Gen2ve.—On November 11 Professor Charles 
A. Ellwood, of the University of Missouri, was elected to honorary mem- 
bership in the Geneva Sociological Society. 


Religious Education Assoctation.—The twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Religious Education Association is being held as the Journal 
goes to press, March 6~9, in Philadelphia. The central topic for discus- 
sion is “Education and Religion in an Age of Science.” The sessions on 
Friday are devoted to research. In the morning there will be a series of 
reports on research projects and religious education. The noon period is 
given over to luncheon round tables, with selected specialists in charge, 
on testing, surveying, case studies, curriculum construction, community 
studies, and experimentation. The afternoon meeting is an open discus- 
sion on methods of research, in charge of Professor Ellsworth Faris, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Discussion will be introduced by an address, “Lezit- 
imate Fields to be Explored,” by Professor Arthur E. Holt, Chicago 
Theological Seminary. | 


Adult education—The Journal has received recent issues of the 
News Bulletin of the National University Extension Association. The 
importance of the work of this organization, which supplies information 
upon correspondence study courses offered by public institutions, and of 
the Home Study Council, which performs a similar function for the work 
offered by commercial schools, may be guaged by the fact that “over two 
million people in the United States are now engaged in correspondence 
study under the leadership of private agencies.’ Correspondence may 
be addressed to the secretary of the Association, W. S. Bittner, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


\ 
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Research in Heme Economics —The January Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association reports that a recent compilation of 
research projects in home economics, financed in part or as a whole by 
federal funds under the Purnell Act, comprises eighty-five projects under - 
investigation in thirty-nine states, with a total appropriation of $211,000. 
Additional financial support has been furnished in many cases by col- 
leges or universities at which the work is being done. In addition to offi- 
cial publications such as the Experiment Station Record and the Journal 
of Agricultural Research, the Journal of Home Economics, the organ of 
tae American Home Economics Association, ave reports of the progress 
and completion of these projects. 


Health demonciratson in a rural county—The Milbank Memorial 
Fund has appropriated over $87,000 for the continuance of public health 
work in Cattaraugus County another twelve months beyond the five- 
year period, just erded, of the health demonstration. 

“During the five-year demonstration period,” according to John A. 
Kingsbury, secretary of the Foundation, 

Cattaraugus County has witnessed a reduction of approximately one-third 
im the tuberculosis death-rate, and of nearly one-fifth in the infant mortality 
tate. These reducticns are the more striking because this county has not pre- 
viously shared in th> decline of deaths from these causes which the past two 
decades have witnessed in other sections of the country. Both of these causes 
ef mortality are regarded by public health experts as sensitive indexes of 
environmental factors. Since close observation has shown that the only im- 
portant factor in the Cattaraugus environment which has changed during this 
period is the institution of this intensive public health work, it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that there is a direct and convincing relationship between 
this work and the reduction in sickness and death-rates which has taken place 
n the county. 


World-Conference of Social Workers.—Twenty-one nations will be 
represented at the first world-congress of social workers, to be held this _ 
summer in Paris. Mr. Kingsbury said it was estimated that more than 
one thousand American delegates, representing many important social 
and welfare organizations in this country, would attend the congress, for 
which extensive pans are being made. 

The world-congress, which will be held under the patronage of the 
President of France, will embrace the four outstanding phases of social 
service. The participating groups include the International Child Wel- 
fare Congress, International Housing and Town Planning Congress, In- 
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ternational Congress of Public and’ Private Welfare, and the Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 
Mr. Kingsbury, secretary of the Milbank Foundation, was the off- 
cial representative of the National Conference of Social Work at the or- 
ganization meeting, recently held in Prague, which convened at the in- 
-vitation of Mlle Masarykova, its chairman. American members of the | 
executive board and of the American organization committee are: John 
A. Lapp, Chicago, director of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence; Sherman C. Kingsley, Philadelphia, president of the’ National 
. Conference of Social Work; Barry C. Smith, New York, director-general . 
of the Commonwealth Fund; Mary Van Kleeck, New York, director of 
the department of industrial studies, Russell Sage Foundation; and Mrs. 
J. M.-Glenn, New York, president of the American Society for Organiz- 
ing Family Social Work. f 


New York program of social work research.—The Research Bureau 
of the Welfare Council of New York City, in co-operation with the social 
agencies of the city, now has under way a series of studies which should, 
during the next year, make an appreciable beginning toward answering 
those long-standing questions: What, are the total social needs of the 
city? How is social work meeting these needs? What is the volume and 
what the trend of sickness, dependency, and the other community ills 
with which social work is concerned? . 

_ The research program for 1928 includes the following: 
Large studies specially organized: a study of the income and ex- 
` penditures of social agencies during the last seventeen years (a stud; y of 
_ methods and costs of financing social work is under consideration); an 
inventory of the health service and health education resources of the 
city; a study of the activities of settlement houses; an inquiry into boys’ 
work in Brooklyn, preliminary to a similar study for all New York City; 
a study of the social needs of the chronically ill in Greater New York 
City. 
| Statistical measurement of social conditions: preparation of guide to 
the social statistics in New York; making a beginning on the central re- 
porting of monthly statistics by groups of social agencies; preparation of 
plans for indexes of certain social conditions in New York; follow-up of 
the large studies—income and expenditure, health inventory, etc. 

Auxiliary and incidental research activities: keeping “welfare prob- 
lems” up to date; keeping current information on research programs of 
other agencies in New York and other cities; developing a file of infor- 
mation on-methods of social research; small special studies. 
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With the co-operation of the agencies of the city, and in many in- 
stances at their request, the Research Bureau of the Welfare Council 
will, in carrying out this program, assemble and analyze facts and figures 
never before available. 


National Community Center Association—The officers for 1928 of 
tais organization are: president, Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane University; 
vice-presidents, Rovert E, Park, University of Chicago, Mary P. Follett, 
Boston, Arthur E. Wood, University of Michigan, John L. Gillin, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; treasurer, E. L. Burchard, Chicago; secretary, 
L. E. Bowman, Cclumbia University; executive committee, Mrs. Louis 
D. Brandeis, Wastington, Clarence A. Perry, Russell Sage Foundation, 
C. C. North, Ohio State University, J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, 
Dorothy Enderis, Milwaukee, B. L. Hummel, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, and W. I. Newstetter, Western Reserve University. 


Institute for Social and Religious Researck-—Doubleday, Doran 
and Company announce the publication, in February, of Negro Problems 
:n Cittes, by T. J. Woofter. This was a survey, under the auspices of the 
Institute, of the religious and social problems of the rapidly growing 
Negro population :n our cities. 


The Third Rece Betterment Conference—The Third Race Better- 
ment Conference was held in Battle Creek, Michigan, January 2 to Janu- 
ary 6. While the majority of the papers had to do with medical and 
biological aspects of race improvement, several papers were on the eco- 
nomic and social aspects of racial improvement. Among these were the ' 
following: “The Changing Race, Factors in Racial Deterioration,” by 
Edward A. Ross, Jniversity of Wisconsin; “The Lengthening of Human 
Life in Retrospec: and in Prospect,” by Irving Fisher, Yale University; 
“Building Citizens,” by Eugene T. Lies, Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation; “The School as a Race Betterment Agency,” by Senator 
Woodbridge N. Ferris; and “The People of the en Range,” by 
Dr. J. A. Stucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Awards granzed for Negro creative work—Recognition of creative 
work by Negroes through awards of $4,000, accompanied by gold and 
bronze medals to sixteen colored men and women, was announced by the 
Harmon Foundaczion, 140 Nassau Street, New York City. This is the 
second year of the Harmon Awards for Distinguished Achievement 
among Negroes, which are directed by the Commission on the Church 
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and-Race Relations of the Federal Council of Churches. Achievement 
in fhe fine arts, business (including industry), education, science (in- 
cluding invention and religious service) was cited, with two awards in 
each field: a first of $400 and a gold medal, and a second of Sro00 witha 
bronze medal. As no award in music was given last year because of the 
nature of the material entered, the sum available was carried over and 
two awards of $400 each and two of $100 each with accompanying 
medals were granted this year. Decision as tc the persons to receive 
awards was made in each field by a jury of five, all of whom were per- 
sons of recognized standing in the type of work they were invited to con- 
sider. On each such jury there were representative Negroes. The suc- 
cessful candidates were formally presented with the awards in public 
ceremonies held in their home cities on Lincoln’s Birthday. 


The new American Journal of Public Health—The Nation’s Health, 
which has been acquired by the American Public Health Association 
from the Modern Hospital Publishing Company of Chicago, was merged 
with the January, 1928, issue of the Amerscan Journal of Public Health. 
The name on the cover and title-pages will be The American Journal of 
Public Health and the Nation’s Health. 


University of Buffalo—Dr. Niles Carpenter, professor of sociology, 
has been granted one year’s leave of absence for service on the research 
staff of the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care. His address until 
February, 1929, will be in care of the Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care, Room 317 Barr Building, 910 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Columbia University.—Professor E. R. A. Seligman spent the sum- 
mer in Europe visiting the chief universities from Oslo to Florence in the 
interests of the Encyclopaedia of the Soctal Sctences. He was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor rerum politicarum by the University of 
Heidelberg in July, and he was received into the membership of the in- 
stitut in Paris in September. 

The Macmillan Company announces the publication of a new Amer- 
ican edition of Community: a Soctological Study, by R. N. MacIver, 
professor of sociology in Barnard College. 


Elmhurst College-—Mr. E. A. Ahrens has been appointed to offer 
the work in sociology during the second semester. 


r 
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University of Florida-—Mr. W. C. Carleton is instructor of social 
administration in the College of Commerce and Journalism. i 


University of Kansas-—Thomas Y. Crowell Company announces the 
publication of Tke Organization of Life, by Professor Seba Eldridge. 
This book is a study in theoretical biology, with an introduction by Pro- 
fessor H. S. Jennings, oi Johns Hopkins University. 

Houghton Mifflin Company announces the publication of Principles 
_of Educational Sociology, by Professor Walter R. Smith. 


Michigan State Normal College, Ypsélanis—Associate Professor 
Charles W. Margold, who is spending his year’s leave of absence in 
Soviet Russia, reports that his recent book Sex Freedom and Soctal Con- 
trol has been trarslated into Russian. The Russian edition is published . 
by C. and M. Sabashnikoff, well-known Moscow publishers, and is edited 
by Professor P. E, Lublinsky, dean of the School for Social Work and 
professor at the Leningrad University. Professor Lublinsky has also 
written an introduction. ` 

Professor - Margold has addressed scientific societies in Moscow, 
Leningrad, and Odessa. His paper, “Contemporary American Sociol- 
ogy,” which he read at Moscow before the Social Hygiene Institute of 
the People’s Commissariat of Public Health, will appear in an early num- 
ber of the Russian Journal of Social Hygiene. 

Professor Mergold is studying the new family in Russia. . 


University of Missourt-—Professor August F. Kuhlman has been 
granted leave of absence to complete his survey of research in the field 
of crime and criminal justice in the United States. Associated with him 
in this study, which is under the auspices of the Social Science Research 
Council, are Dean Justin Miller, University of Southern California, and 
Raymond Moley, Columbia University. Mr. W. P. Carter has charge of 
his courses during the second semester. 


Mount Holyoke College-—Dr. Amy Hewes, professor of economics 
and sociology, was granted a leave of absence during the first semester 
of the present academic year to do research work in Moscow, Amster- 
dam, and London. Miss Ruth Reed, formerly instructor in economics 
and sociology, hes been promoted to the rank of assistant professor. 


University of Nebraska —~Mr. George B. Vold, of the University of 
Minnesota, will teach courses in sociology in the summer session. 
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Northwestern University.—Professor Thomas D. Eliot will be on 
leave of absence 1928-20, taking the place of Professor William Kirk at 
Pomona College, whose sabbatical year will take him to England. 

Dr. Ernest R. Mowrer is teaching courses in social pathology and 
introductory sociology this semester, and doing research work for the 
Wieboldt Foundation in the field of family disorganization. Mr. William 
Byron is on leave, completing his doctoral dissertation. 


The University of North Carolina —Professor Ernest R. Groves will 
teach the first half of the summer session at the University of North 
Carolina and the second half at Columbia. He has in press two volumes, 
one with William Fielding Ogburn, American Marriage, to be published 
by Henry Holt and Company; and the other An Introduction to Sociol- 
` ogy, to be published by Longmans, Green and Company. His new re- 
searches on the successful family are getting well under way in the Insti- 
tute for Research. in Social Science. 

Dr. T. J. Woofter, Jr., on a short leave of absence, is directing the 
Social Science Resarch Council study of Negro culture on Saint Helena 
Island, South Carolina. Co-operating in this study will be Ernest R. 
Groves, Lee M. Brooks, Guy B. Johnson, Mrs. Guy B. Johnson, and Roy 
M. Brown, from the University of North Carolina, with other advisory 
help from Professor Wissler, of Yale; Professor Terry, of Northwestern; 
Professor Peterson, of Peabody; Professor Work, of Tuskegee; Professor 
Ross, of Columbia, and others. 

Dr. H. G. Duncan, formerly of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, is giving courses in principles of sociology and social problems 
during the winter and spring quarters. He is also helping to organize ex- 
tension work in sociology throughout the state. 

Bobbs-Merrill is publishing on February 24 a new volume by How- 
ard W. Odum, under the title Rainbow Round My Shoulder: The Blue 
Trail of Black Ulysses. This is a factual, composite case study and is in 
nowise fiction. 

Among the studies from the Institute for Research in Social Science 
to be published during the spring and summer are: Photo-Phonographic 
Studies of the Negro Voice, by Milton Metfessel; John Henry: A Study 
in Diffusion, by Guy Johnson; The Development of County Govern- 
ment in North Carolina, by Paul W. Wager; William Gregg: A Study of 
the Frontier of Southern Textile Development, by Broadus Mitchell; 
The Political Theories. of the Slave Holder, by W. S. Jenkins; Negro 
Business Studies, by T. J. Woofter, Jr., Thomas Holland, and Roland 
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B. Eutsler; A Story of Industrial Social Work in North Carolina, by 
Harriet L. Herring; The Development of Organised Labor in the South, 
by George Mitchell; Poor Relief in North Carolina, by Roy M. Brown. 


University of Omaka-—Professor T. Earl Sullenger, head of de- 
partment of sociology, has been granted a leave of absence the second 
semester in order that he may continue work on his Ph.D degree in the 
University of Wisconsin. Professor Reuben A. Tanquest will have his 
classes during his absence. 

The Harlow Publishing Company announces the publication of A 
SylHabus and Notebook for the Study of Social Psychology by Professor 
Sullenger. 


Stephens College-—Miss Mabel Elliott is in charge of the work in 
sociology and economics during the present academic year. 


Masters’ Theses and Doctoral Dissertations-—The editors of the 
American Journal of Sociology have sent a request for a list of disserta- 
tions in progress for candidates for higher degrees in sociology to uni- 

versities and colleges in the country. Graduate students who have not 
` been reached by this request are invited to send in the title of the dis- 
sertation, degrees now held with name of institution conferring, the de- 
gree sought, the probable date of the completion of the thesis, and the 
name of the institution where work is being carried on. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. By WILLIAM I, 
THOMAS and FLORIAN ZNANIECKI. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1927. 2 vols. Pp. ix-+2250. $10.00. ae 

This important work was published in intervals between 1918 and 
1920, appearing at first in five volumes. The authors and publisher have 
placed American scholarship under obligation in presenting the ‘public 
with the two-volume edition at a greatly reduced price. It is safe to say 
that the availability of the material will be increased many fold by this 
action. The two volumes are entirely unchanged save for the repagination 
and the addition of an index which, though not exhaustive, is very good. 
Volume III was originally devoted to the autobiography of an immigrant, 
which was followed by the discussion of social organization in Volumes 
IV and V. The autobiography now appears at the end, but the text is un- 
altered, and the resulting convenience and economy yi be much appre- 
ciated. 

This work is a strong competitor for the position of the most valuable 
contribution to American sociological literature. The authors have under- 
taken to exemplify a definite method of research which, if it were to be 
adopted widely, ought ta result in a science of society. If it be assumed, 
in accordance with the point of view underlying this work, that human 
nature cannot be studied in general since it nowhere can be observed in 
general, the necessity arises of studying it in particular. Human nature 
as it appears among peasants differs from the same phenomenon observ- 
able in the aristocratic ruling classes. The authors have chosen to study 
peasants, and they do not assume that this material will necessarily 
throw light upon the social forms or personalities of the nobility or the 
bourgeoisie. But even the peasant is too large a task. A further limitation 
was necessary which resulted in the confining of the study to the Polish 
peasant. This selection was made, not on account of any special interest 
in the Polish peasant, but because the large immigration into America 
made available a valuable body of data. 

The conclusions often derived by readers from these volumes can be 
defended by quotations, but have often greatly exceeded the claims which 
the authors make for their work. There is an explicit caution to the read- 
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er (pp. 1822-23) not to assume that these volumes have reached con- 
clusions concerning human nature in general. “We did not feel entitled 
to transfer definite conclusions from one society to other societies, to 
claim that the socio-psychological laws—or what seem to be laws—found 
in studying: the Polish peasant are also applicable to the American busi- 
ness man, to the Jew, to the Italian peasant, or even to the Polish country 
noble or bourgeois, without having previously investigated these societies 
at least as thoroughly as we have investigated the Polish peasant com- 
munities. Our work does not pretend to give any definite and universally 
valid sociological truths, nor to constitute a permanent model of sociolog- 
ical research; it merely claims to be a monograph, as nearly complete as 
possible under the circumstances, of a limited social group at a certain 
period of its evolution, which may suggest studies of other groups, more 
detailed and more perfect methodically, thus helping the investigation of 
modern living societies to rise above its present stage of journalistic im- 
pressionism and preparing the ground for the determination of really 
exact general laws of human behavior.” 

This admirable and modest passage taken from the conclusion of the 
whole work has not only been overlooked by many readers but also seems 
sometimes to have been forgotten by the authors themselves. It should 
be remembered, however, that the theoretical generalizations which are 
introduced in the Methodological Note of 86 pages and the Introduction 
to the biography of 84 pages were written before the foregoing quotation 
and should probably be interpreted in the light of the final statement just 
quoted. 

The new position of the autobiography will present to the careful 
reader an interesting puzzle. On page 72 it is asserted that the producing 
of any desirable attitudes and values is possible, but only if we find in 
the individual certain attitudes which cannot avoid response to the class 
of stimulations which society is able to apply to him. The famous four 
wishes are then enumerated as: (1) the desire for new experience, (2) 
the desire for recognition, (3) the desire for mastery, (4) the desire for 
security. This list is revised in the Introduction to the autobiography, 
but it is not until page 1882 is reached that the desire for response is set 
forth as replacing the third wish in the former statement. For about a 
thousand pages the reference to the desire for response occurs frequently 
and no reason for the change in classification is explicitly made. In Ht- 
erary materials on the Polish peasant, particularly the four-volume work 
of Reymont, there is abundant reason for asserting a desire for mastery, 
“exemplified by ownership, domestic tyranny based on the instinct of 
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” hate,” aa one wonders why this category is kiai neglected in the 
materials. 

The actual labor of collecting the data on which this work is based 
represents years of patient and painstaking industry. The printed docu- 
ments fall chiefly in the following classes: First, 764 letters to and from 
America are printed. These are arranged in some fifty series and are 
carefully annotated and the theoretical conclusions and interpretations 
skilfully made. The disorganization and reorganization of the peasants 
in Poland is based primarily upon extracts from the press, of which more 
than two hundred appear. These are all carefully classified and discussed — 
with scientific restraint. There is a series of documents describing the or- 
ganizations and societies that arose in the attempt to reorganize the na- 
tional life of Poland. The organization and disorganization of the peasant 
in America is based on a series of documents, more than a hundred in 
number, taken from the court records and from the case records of the 
social workers in Chicago. And finally there is the autobiography of one ' 
immigrant, which runs to more than three hundred closely printed pages. 
This also has many skilfully written annotations which are designed to 
point out the theoretical implications of the concrete material. Limita- 
tions of space obviously forbade any other biographies, but this particu- 
lar sample is hardly to be classed as representing more than a single type. 
‘ It would add much to what we know if there were a series of autobi- 

' ographies of immigrants, for the frank confessional character of this | 
document probably indicates a definite temperament by no means to be 
found throughout the whole group. 

There have been many studies of particular social groups, but noth- 
ing so important nor so painstakingly descriptive of an immigrant society 


has ever been printed. ‘The amount of information to be had from letters, 


' press clippings, case records, and court reports is astonishing and should 
be encouraging to sociologists who desire tacia on which to base their 
theories. : 

The Polisk Peasant has already been widely used and frequently 
noticed in reviews. Every comment has praised the wealth of material 
and the skill of organization. The criticisms have usually taken the form - 
of questioning the defensibility of applying to society in general conclu- 
sions based on the study of Polish peasants. This matter has already been 
noticed. Other criticisms go a step further. It has been questioned wheth- 
er the theoretical conclusions in this work are really derived from the 
material at all. A careful reading forces the reader to question seriously 
whether the four wishes or the theory of attitudes and values has any 
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essential dependenc2 on the concrete oo At least the documenta- 
tion does not reveal it. 

That other monograhpic studies of similar groups should be made on 
this model is the wish of every sociologist. Perhaps equally important is 
the even more difficult enterprise of bringing the theoretical principles to 
some sort of clear and incisive test so that the working concepts of our 
science may have less ambiguity and wider acceptation. 

ELLSWORTH FARIS 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


z i 
The American Scngbag. By Cart Sanppurc. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. xxiiit+495. $7.50. 

A good deal of interest has been aroused of late in the American 
Hlksong. John Lomax’ Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads was 
cne of the early works in this field. But since then there have been all 
varieties, from the studies of Negro spirituals and the American-Eng- 
lish folksongs of the Appalachian Mountains to the collections of hobo 
ballads, soldier and sailor songs, and others. Sigmund Spaeth’s Read ’Em 
cnd Weep is an example of this same interest applied to the popular songs 
cf the commercial sort which flourished during the last century and a half. 
But The American Songbag differs from the rest in that it was not made 
by one primarily z journalist or a collector of scientific bent, but by a 
poet. Sandburg, w.o is a product of our middle-western prairies working 
upon Scandinavian peasant stock, has been for some years an able inter- 
preter of Americar. life as it has been lived on the city pavements and in 
isolated villages and farmhouses. He is interested in the common man, 
not as an object of romantic idealism, but because he knows him and 
“eels close to him. He has made here a book to be used wherever people 
gather around the piano, the mouth organ, the saxophone, or the ac- 
cordion. And because he has a feeling for what.people will sing, as well 
as for what they Lave sung, the book is doubly expressive. It is a work 
of art inasmuch as it gives an effective expression to sentiments and emo- 
tional attitudes; but these sentiments and attitudes are not-so much those 
of Sandburg himself as of the nation as a whole. 

It has been said that wherever one finds a distinctive body of songs, 
there one will finc too an area of distinct culture. This concept can be 
‘applied with profit to The American Songbag. Sandburg has given the 
songs a more or less graceful grouping, with little effort at a formal clas- 
sification into types, although such titles as Pioneer Memortes, The Great 
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Open Spaces, and Five Wars are suggestive. It seems possible, however, 
to interpret the materials gathered here in such a way as to give them 
still more meaning. These songs are interesting, not merely because they 
are quaint or humorous or “artistic,” but because they are genuinely 
_ expressive of the many varying elements which all together constitute 
America. 

There are first of all the old English ballads, many of which are 
grouped under the headings “Tarnished Love Tales or Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary Antiques” and “Kentucky Blazing Star.” Although some of 
these (“Lord Lovel,” “Barbara Allen”) are still cherished in the mem- 
ories, or have been handed down from the memories of those who pio- 
neered west, the locale of the majority of these songs is very definitely 
marked. It was the people who got left behind in the Appalachian Range, 
the rst frontier, who, cut off from the rest of the world, maintained and 
cherished old traditions. The whole culture of this region may be char- 
acterized as survival. This is the native habitat of the fundamentalist. 
School children in Tennessee sing hymns as they play at recess. The 
songs that originated here, like “Chicken Crowin’ on Sourwood Moun- 
tain,” “The Kentucky Moonshiner,” and others, express a lonely gaiety 
and what will probably be found to be the main interests in life: hunting, 
courtship, and whiskey. There is here a frontier culture grown stiff and . 
old. But this very definition distinguishes it from a genuine frontier cul- 
ture. For the frontier is always moving on. The frontier is Tull of dis- 
order and vigorous action mingled with old memories. Songs of the 
frontier are of many sorts, jigs and reels and playsongs of the type of 
“Turkey in the Straw,” “Pop Goes the Weasel,” and “My Pretty Little 
Pink”; ballads of bandit. heroes, Sam Bass, Jim Fisk, and, the greatest 
of all, Jesse James; songs of the Erie Canal, of the Gold Rush, and of 
the new-won land, “The Banks of the Sacramento,” “El-a-Noy,” “Da- 
kota Land,” “The Buffalo Skinners.” The cowboy ballads, “The Lone 
Star Trail,” “Poor Lonesome Cowboy,” and others rather well known 
generally grew up in the last frontier, now vanished. 

But the cowboy ballads are characterized by something more than 
the atmosphere of the frontier. As is true of a great number-of American 
folksongs, they have grown up around an occupation. Thus there are 
songs of the lumberjacks and shantymen, of soldiers and of sailors, of 
hobos, of convicts, and of Negro workmen on the railroads: the John 
Henry songs. The statement by Charles Finger in Frontier Ballads that 
“Neither cowboys nor sailors, neither miners nor shantymen, are given 
to the singing of what have been called occupation songs” is probably 
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true in the sense in which he means it. That is, men do not sing about 
their work in its practical'technical aspects. But the songs they sing, and 
particularly the songs that they make, are “occupational” in the sense 
that they express attitudes which result from engaging in a certain type 
of occupation and are built up around incidents occurring while engaged 
in this occupation. The most recent evidence of this process can be found 
in the songs that grew up in the great war. The American Songbag has 
a few selections: “The Handsome Young Airman,” “A War Bird’s Bur- 
lesque,” “Hinky Dinky, Parlee Voo,” “Where They Were,” “The Hearse 
Song.” It is impossible not to feel in reading these songs, the spirit of the 
group that inspired them. And the group interests naturally grow out 
of the occupation. 

America has been given songs from both racial and national groups. 
The one racial group of any importance here, apart from the white, is 
that of the black man. The Negro has become an important figure re- 
cently in the world of art, and thus his blues and work songs, as well as 
the better-known spirituals, have received much attention of late. It 
must be that many foreign groups preserve their native folksongs even 
in America. Sandburg has included only those of two groups, possibly 
because these alone seemed to him genuinely incorporated into American 
tradition. These are the Irish and the Border Mexican. The songs in- 
cluded here under the groupings “The Ould Sod” and “Mexican Border 
Songs” do not, however, appear to be “Americanized” in any sense. 

We do not often find folksongs—the unself-conscious expression of 
group attitudes—growing up in the well illuminated and literate com- 
mercialism of the big city. Yet there have been bar-room ballads that 
caused strong men to weep. There are a few old songs, now the joy of 
the collector, which seem to have arisen quite naturally from incidents 
in an urban setting. The epic of Frankie and Johnnie, the lady who “shot 
her man cause he done her wrong,” and Brady, “who should a-run 

. 2? when he “seen Black Duncan with his gatling gun... .” 
seem as appropriate to Chicago today as they were to the St. Louis of 
1850. “Willie the Weeper” who “had the dope habit and had it bad” is 
now beloved of college students, but his companion, “Cocaine Lil,” is 
closer to what is termed romantically the “underworld.” It is in this 
underworld that most of the really exciting adventure takes place today, 
and it is possible that the gangsters and bootleggers are building up their 
own folk balladry. But the urban atmosphere in general tends toward 
too much sophistication. It is after all this quality of sophistication, of 
self-consciousness, which determines whether a song can be called a 
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folksong or not. It is this quality more than anything else which rules’ 
out commercialized songs. Songs sung as satires by intellectuals, what 
Sandburg calls somewhere ; “highbrow folksongs,” of the type of “No 
‘More Booze” or “Fireman Save My Child,” “Abdul, the Bulbul Ameer,” 
and “It’s the Syme the Whole World Over” must also go into a different 
classification. Some day these songs may be sung seriously by people 
who believe in the sentiments uttered and don’t think they are being 
funny. They will then be c on their way toward becoming part of a genu- 
ine folk literature. 

Manoaner Park REDFIELD | 


CHICAGO’ 


The Social Basis of Consciousness. A Study in Organic Psychology 
Based upon a Synthetic and Societal Concept of the Neuroses. 

By TricaNnt Burrow, M.D., Pa.D. New York: Harcowt, 
_ Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. xviii+256. $4.00. 
- Anyone who has had the bewildering experience which comes in pe- 
rusing the work of a medieval mystic whose terminology is grotesque 
and forever eluding rigid comprehension will be able to understand the 
experience of the reviewer in reading Dr. Burrow’s book. The turgid 
style and the labored terminology combine to make reading difficult and 

comprehension questionable. 

Dr. Burrow is a psychoanalyst, but one who has considerable mis- 
givings in regard to the conventional interpretations, particularly toward 
that of Freud. In this book he expresses these misgivings and advances 
his own theory of neuroses and their cure. His approach centers around 
the rather startling contention that all of us are neurotic. Human be- 
ings, we are told, are naturally or biologically united into a harmonious 
interrelation or “social continuum.” This harmonious interrelation con- 
sists in a sort of subjective unity and forms true consciousness. It is 
broken up as people subject each other to absolute standards of conduct, 
. for these standards are but devices of satisfying the selfish motives of 
those who impose them. The social mind is a tissue of such standards and 
- judgments. As the individual grows up he takes over from it the same 
selfish mode of behavior which-he encounters, and, accordingly, the orig- 
inal biological or social attachment to others is severed in favor of a 
life of self-satisfaction. The most important implication of this is that ` 
our normal life of consciousness becomes in reality one of unconscious- 
ness, It serves merely to placate the self through the means of symbolism, 
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substitution, and replacement. (“The unconscious is the self-image se- 
cretly worshipped under the habitual guise of symbolism and replace- 
ment.”) This is why our life is neurotic. Normal social life differs from 
she individual neurosis only in that it is mitigated by wider numerical 
distribution. 

From this background Dr. Burrows considers the Freudian approach. 
His main contention is that the Freudian foists his own interpretation 
upon the patient. The interpretation, however, is “unconscious”; that is, 
it ig a mere defense mechanism, a covert means of satisfying the self- 
image of the analyst. For the patient to accept the interpretation is 
merely to substitute one expression of unconsciousness for another. Con- 
‘sequently, “cure” is spurious, the patient remaining neurotic because of 
the dissociated attitude of the analyst. Dr. Burrow’s treatment employs 
what he calls the group procedure and aims to restore the original har- 
monious interrelation or true consciousness. Both patient and analyst 
express their respective resistances. The analyst must be rid of any trace 
cf neurosis. The neurotic is cured through contact with one who imposes 
nothing of his own (“consciousness grows upon the medium of con- 
sciousness’). 

Dr. Burrow’s coctrine of neurosis is sensational; yet the whole struc- 
ture rests upon a groundwork which is flimsy and intangible: his notion 
cf “true consciousness” as an original biological affective unity. This 
basic notion is unexplained and is left shrouded in mystery.. To regard 
‘ consciousness” as biological, to seek its purest expression in young 
children, to declare that it undergoes regression in the development to 
edulthood is to live in a strange universe of discourse. Indeed, it would 
seem that Dr. Burrow has really inverted terms: he calls the developed 
cognitive and conative aspects of behavior “unconscious,” and the native 
enoetic experience “‘conscious.” Such inversion is not helpful to under- 
standing. Of course, the contention that so-called “conscious” or “nor- 
ral” life is really unconscious, i. e., a covert means of satisfying the self- 
image, is the cornerstone of the doctrine. Yet it is the weakest part of the 
whole structure. We are given no verifiable evidence as proof of this con- 
tention, but merely have the author’s word for it. However much we 
respect Dr. Burrow’s clinical experience, the absence of data makes his 
assertion a mere opinion. A mere opinion is scarcely good support for the 
contention that our normal social life is neurotic. It is significant to 
rote, in this regard, that the experience which Dr. Burrow regards as 
responsible for the development of the neurosis is the process by which 
an individual becomes social. The infant develops into a human being 
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only insofar as he is able to inhibit his asi in accordance with i 
demands, standards, and expectations placed upon his conduct, so that 
the BE comes ultimately from the “social environment.” Maybe 
-this process is not so harmful as Dr. Burrow thinks. 

There is probably considerable truth in the contention that the 
Freudian approach is an imposition of theory rather than a mode of com- 
prehension. The Freudian brotherhood will provide the proper defense. 
The author’s own procedure becomes all the more interesting. Just why 
frankness, overcoming of reserve, and free expression of respective re- 
sistance on the part of both the patient and analyst should lead to the 
cure of neurotic behavior is an interesting problem. Dr. Burrow’s expla- 
nation—the establishing of a social continuum through the subjective 
touching of consciousness—-is too mystical and amorphous to be satis- 
factory. 

Social psychologists who are willing to surge through a difficult style 
and terminology and an amateurish metaphysics will find in Dr. Burrow’s 
volume much that is strange, much that is weak, but also much that is 
exciting. 

HERBERT BLUMER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Introduction to Sociology. By Wason D. Waris. New York: 
A. A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. xv-+433. $3.50. 

The Science of Society. By WILIAM GRAHAM SUMNER and 
ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1927. Vol. I, pp. xxxli-+-734. ‘$4.00. 

The reviewer can remember being told over ten years ago, when he 
was a student in an advanced undergraduate class that Professor Sumner 
had left uncompleted a work on “The Science oi Society,” and that his 
. disciple and successor, Professor Keller, was engaged in finishing the 
preparation of the work for the press. Doubtless many other of the 
younger members of the sociological guild have had similar experiences, 
It is therefore an event of no small interest to American sociologists that 
the long-promised treatise has finally appeared in three thick volumes 
with a volume of “cases.” Only the first of these four volumes was sup- 
plied for this review; the table of contents of the whole work, however, 
is printed at'the beginning of Volume I, so that one is enabled at the 
start to get a view of the general plan of the whole. Obviously a review 
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GF erate compass of so massive a production as this can only record 
impressions and point to a few general characteristics of the book in 
question. 
_ Those who are familiar with Sumner’s Folkways and Keller’s So- 
Getal Evolution will probably be little surprised by any important feature 
of this more inclusive treatise; as was to be expected, it is the logical out- 
growth of the authcrs’ previously enunciated views. Professor Keller has 
sat forth in his Preface some of the interesting facts as to the respective 
contributions of the two authors to the final product. Here he exposes 
one fact which will not be news to many readers: that it is primarily to 
kim that we owé the conception of evolution in the mores, “an idea im- 
Flicitly recognized in Sumner’s writings, but explicitly denied by him.” 
In this final product, indeed, he makes adjustment the key word, and he 
farther states that some knowledge of the Darwinian concept is prereq-' 
Uisite to an undertaking of the content of these volumes. Among the 
interesting features of the main plan of the work may be mentioned (r) 
the extensive use of ethnological materials, after the fashion set in Folk- 
teays, (2) the use of a theory of population, under the title “The Man- 
Land Ratio,” as the point of departure for the entire discussion, and (3) 
the arrangement of the main content in divisions corresponding to the 
major institutions cf human society. Of such major institutions the au- 
thors find four classes, (I) institutions of self-maintenance, (II) those 
oi societal self-perpetuation, including marriage and the family, (IIE) 
those of religion in the broadest sense, and (IV) those of societal self- 
g-atification, including more or less unrelated societal forms or pleasure- 
seeking and ostentation. T 
A fundamental characteristic of the Sumner and Keller treatise, 
which is at the same time characteristic of one class of sociological works 
a3 contrasted with another, can be brought out by comparing it with a. 
` much more modest and elementary volume which has also just come from 
the press, An Introduction to Sociology, by Wilson D. Wallis, professor 
of anthropology and sociology in the University of Minnesota. The con- 
trast is the more striking because Professor Wallis is an anthropologist 
by training and therefore resembles Sumner and Keller in his use of 
ezhnological materials as a basis and source of illustrations for his outline 
of sociology. Briefly, the distinction is that in the Sumner and Keller 
Science of Society the idea of an evolutionary trend dominates the treat- 
ment of the subject matter throughout; while Wallis tends to regard 
social phenomena as susceptible of description without reference to the 
time of their occurrence or their place in a serial order of development. 
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Wallis has one section, of some fifty pages only, dealing with “The Trend - 
of Social Development,” whereas he devotes over one hundred pages to 
the discussion of “Factors Influencing Group Life,” factors which are 
treated as universal and independent to some extent of time sequence. 

Both of these books will doubtless be welcomed as teaching helps in 
college and university courses in sociology. One wonders, however, how 
generally teachers will desire to use as the textbook for a course a book 
which is at the same time so massive in itself and so doctrinaire in its 
presentation of theories as is the Sumner and Keller Sicence of Society. 
It is an interesting testimony to the influence which Professor Sumner 
exercised over his students at Yale that the completion of the Sctence of 
Soctety at this time was made possible owing in part to contributions to 
the expense of preparation made by the members of the Sumner Club. 
We recall the theme which Professor Odum has developed in his Masters 
of Soctal Sctence, that in their present stage of development the social 
sciences need to be studied with reference to the lives of the men who 
have contributed most to them. 

Fioyp N. Housz 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The British Coal Dilemma. By Isapor LUBIN and HELEN EVER- 
ETT. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xiv-+370. $2.50. 

Industrial Combinations and Public Policy. By Myron W. WAT- 
KINS. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xix+316. 
$2.50. 

British coal, it séems, is the sick industry of Europe. The mechanical 
methods used in the mines are antiquated and imefficient. Other handi- 
caps are due to diminishing returns through the exhaustion of many of 
the better seams and pits. The output per miner is low as compared with 
that of other countries; it is also decreasing. These conditions are cru- 
cial as concerns the commercial rôle of England, for her international 
position has been founded upon coal. The industrial development and 
rapid exploitation of mines by former customers and the substitution 
of oil and electricity for coal increase the difficulty. 

The coal industry is poorly integrated with England; industrial or- 
ganization, promts based on excessive capital invested in mines are jeop- 
ardized, while unrest and strikes result from the unemployment of min- 
ers. Employers, adhering to the dogmas -which support their interests, 
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insist upon the traditional solutions for competitive handicaps: placing 
the burden upon the laborers and resorting to keen practices in bargain- 
ing. They deny the incompetence of their management and the per- 
manence of the adverse international position in which the coal industry 
Fas been placed. Tae volume outlines the history of the industry, includ- 
ing the early use of the steam engine (beginning in 1702), the relation 
af coal to English industrial expansion, the era of boom, and the subse- 
cuent depression due to outside forces, the cumulative unrest, and the 
events of the “Great Strike.” 

There can be no “science” of the coal problem. The study of such a 
many-sided question involves phases of social life which require the use 
af varied methodologies; but the authors give information which is in- 
Cispensable to the understanding of a very significant social situation. 

The foregoing account of the British coal industry, contrasts sharply 
with those phases of industrial organization reviewed by Watkins. The 
title of his book fairly indicates its contents. In general it deals with the 
economies of central control, with laws, and social policies. His historical 
analysis concludes: “In the relative extent of individualism and of vol- 
untary association the degree of centralization and decentralization of 
control has fluctuated greatly from time to time. ... . These fluctua- 
tions appear . . . . to have occurred with a regularity which suggests 
taat they were subject to deep-lying forces of a permanent character.” 
Later he states, “Artificial factors, rather than fundamental economic 
forces, were responsible for the trust movement.” The objective causes 
assigned are the passing of the frontier, the decline of the interest rate, 
machine production, and expansion of the market. The motives for 
trust formation are found to be primary and secondary. The primary 
motive is “a remorseless sort of profit-seeking.” Secondary motives are 
the desires to effect economies in production and distribution of com- 
nodities and tactical advantages in conflict with competitors. A study | 
cf four combinations results in the conclusion that there are degrees of 
“good” and “bad” trusts. The development of the common law into 
statutes is traced in connection with three phases of the “doctrines” 
relating to competition. The author believes that it is sound economic 
policy to foster competition in trade and industry everywhere except in 
public service industries. Appendixes give suggestions for further study 
and list the industrial consolidations during 1890-1904. 

. E. T. Hitter 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS . 
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Primitive Man as Philosopher. By PAuL Ranin. With a foreword 
by Joun Dewey. New York and London: D. Appleton & 
Co.; 1927. Pp. xiit+4or. $3.00. | 

Dr. Radin’s volume cannot help suggesting the books of Lévy-Bruhl; 
they were certainly often in Dr. Radin’s mind as he wrote. His materials 
and his conclusions are totally different from those of the French phi- 
losopher. Yet the two. contributions are in a sense complementary. Al- 
though containing almost diametrically opposed views of primitive men- 
tality, in a way they carry on the same work. 

This is because Lévy-Bruhl’s materials have come to be understood 
otherwise than as he wished them to be interpreted. The examples of 
“prelogical thinking,” instead of piling up the evidence for a different sort 
of primitive mind, kept suggesting analogous examples fram civilized 
behavior. When this sort of thinking was by Lévy-Bruhl made a definite 
variety and given a name, its existence came to be more clearly recog- 
nized in civilized society. It therefore appeared that the kind of think- 
ing (participation) which had been most definitely associated with primi- 
tive peoples occurred also among civilized peoples. 

What Lévy-Bruhl did by inadvertence for this point, Dr. Radin does 
most advertently for the complementary proposition. His work goes on 
to show that that kind of thinking—reflective, systematic, objective— 
which has been considered most definitely to characterize civilized men- 
tality occurs also among primitives. The precise antithesis to prelogical 
thinking is scientific thinking, but Dr. Radin is concerned, not with 
practical behavior, but with reflective thinking for its own sake. 

The principal thesis is that in every group there is a smaller number 
of intellectuals who consider critically the experiences of the individual 
and endeavor to reduce them to some philosophic system. Within primi- 
tive groups there is the same range of ability and temperament as with 
us. Most are practical men of action. But a few are born thinkers. 
These individuals make objective formulations of ethical principles, re- 
flect upon the inevitability of death, write poetry, conceive of retribution 
and tragedy almost in the Greek manner, and work out philosophic 
systems for the satisfaction philosophy gives. The documentary evidence 
for these formulations Dr. Radin finds in many myths, poems, and ex- 
planatory systems which here and there have been collected by ethnolo- 
gists who have been largely preoccupied by the everyday life of the 
common man. The body of the book consists of a striking collection of 
such reflective formulations. The Winnebago, as might be expected, con- 
tribute the largest share, but there are also examples from other Ameri- 
can tribes and from African and Polynesian ethnology. 
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The contrast between the man of thought and the man of action 
which is made again and again raises several interesting questions. Dr. 
Radin suggests that the All-Father concept and the culture-hero of trick- 
3ter type represent the objectification of these two contrasting personali- 
zies. In this view, therefore, there can be no question as to the priority 
of monotheism over other religious forms; monotheism is a philosophic 
axpression of a type of behavior which is always present in all societies. 
=listorical accident may merely make it an official religion. 

It will be anticipated from what has already been said that Dr. Radin 
regards primitive society, not as the automatic repetition of unvaried 
custom, but rather as the constant interaction of personalities in a seek- 
_mng for prestige ard an avoidance of ridicule. This part of the book is 
-nteresting too, but the viewpoint has been recently elaborated with 

greater felicity by Malinowski. 
. Ropert REDFIELD 
OntiversiTy or Carcaco : | 


! Am aWoman—and a Jew. By LEAH Morton. New York: J.H. 
Sears & Co., 1926. Pp. 362. $2.50. 

T, the Jew. By Mavrice SAMUEL. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1927. Fp. viii--27s. 

An American Saga. By Cart CHRISTIAN JENSEN. Boston: Little, | 
Brown & Co., 1927. Pp. 219. $2.50. 


The documents which most adequately describe the personal and 
subjective aspects of “Americanization” have been written by Jewish 
:mmigrants. The first and the most widely read of these was Mary An- 
tin’s The Promised. Land. The first two volumes with which this review is 
concerned are not precisely immigrant autobiographies. They are not 
even, in the strict sense, autobiographies at all, but rather reflections 
upon the experiences of immigrants not of the first but of the second gen- ` 
eration. What they reflect, then, is not the first flush of enthusiasm which 
the space and freedom of American life frequently stimulates in the im- 
migrant, but rather the disillusionment and malaise of the second genera- 
tion, in whom the hopes of the first have not been realized. 

The story of Leah Morton is that of a Jewish woman who married an 
American husband, but was never able to make herself at home in the 
hew social milieu into which her marriage launched her. 

Maurice Samuel’s book J, the Jew, on the other hand, describes the 
spiritual wanderings of one who was compelled to face the paradox of 
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being at once an Englishman‘and a Jew. The difficulties which he en- 
countered led him, as they have led so many others, to seek in Zionism 
an escape from his moral dilemma. This led him to turn his back upon 
reform Judaism, the motivating force behind which he says is “the desire ` 
. of Jews to look more like their neighbors.” But the same experience 
which led him to criticism of reformed Judaism has given. him a new ‘ 
point of view from which to look at Christianity, itself a kind of reformed 
Judaism. It is significant, he thinks, that it was Saul of Tarsus, a Ro- 
man citizen and an assimilated Jew, who first “carried Christianity out- 
_ Side the ranks of the Jewish people. But Saul, like all ‘mission’ Jews, 
failed to understand the secret of nationalism and sought to preserve in 
an international terminology that which had consistent meaning only 
when understood in its nationalist setting.” ` 

| The outcome of this discussion is neither clear nor convincing, but 
it is interesting to know what an emancipated Jew is thinking about when 
he becomes a Zionist. 

Carl Christian Jensen’s An American Saga is a book of a different 
sort. It is, so to speak, a story of discovery and conquest. It is signif- 
icant not so much for the light it throws upon the inner life of the im- 
migrant as for what it reveals of the condition of life in America. Jensen 
has a keen zest for adventure, and he has found it no less in the slums 
and in the odd corners of America, urban and rural, into which his chang- 
ing fortunes have thrown him, than he has upon the seas, to which he 
ran away as a boy. 

It is evident that in spite of all the work and all the investigations of 
our social agencies there are still vast areas of our complex common life. 
with which our students of social life are as yet but imperfectly acquaint- 
ed. It is in such personal records as these, of men who have Enown this 
life intimately, who have felt it keenly, and have known how to describe 
it vigorously and sincerely, that students must look for their accounts of 
unexplored America. . 

l RopertT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


i 
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The National Budget System. With Suggestions for Its Improve- 
ment. By W. E. WuaroucmsY. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 

` Press, 1927. Pp. xvi+343. $3.00. 
. Students of administration are again indebted to the Institute for 
Government Research for this admirable review of five years’ experience 
and achievement of federal budget and financial practice. Dr. Willough- 
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by deals with the record, not merely from the narrow technical stand- 
point of budget technique, but also from the standpoint of the broader 
implications of the relations between president and congress, of the ad- 
ministrative position of the president; and of his relation to the depart- 
ments. The author thus illustrates, perhaps more effectively than ever 
b2fore, the real significance of the budget from the broad point of view 
o? public administration. 

The five major divisions of the book deal, in order, with the history 
of the budget, formulation of the budget, action by Congress, execution 
of the budget, and suggestions for improvement. In all divisions there 
is frequent citation from the official documents, and in appendixes will be 
fcund, not merely the budget and accounting act, but also the hitherto 
uncollected executive orders and budget circulars, and the House and 
Senate rules governing budget procedure. 

One of the most interesting passages of the volume is that in which 
Dr. Willoughby describes the efforts of bureau chiefs to circumvent the 
president’s budget by newspaper propaganda and other informal means. 
Here the author lifts the veil to reveal an exciting glimpse of things as 
they are; but for the most part he restricts himself to the use of material 
available in the official records. This he has organized with clarity and 
precision. . ' 

The most significant contribution of the new order, inaugurated by 
Gəneral Dawes and effectively developed by General Lord, is clearly the 
final establishment of an adequate administrative control of the business 
operations of government through the Bureau of the Budget. No one 
wo reads this volume can fail to be impressed with the range of influ- 
erce and power which now vests in this Bureau. Not alone in the prepa- 
ration and submission of estimates, but equally in the day-by-day con- 
trol of expenditures and the co-ordination of work, the Bureau exercises 
pcwers of the greatest administrative importance. 

Among the suggestions for improvements, which the author insists 
should not obscure the sound basis of the system, are (1) consolidation 
of other general administrative agencies with the Bureau of the Budget, 
(2) the development of supplementary budgets for quasi-independent 
government corporations, (3) improvement of the appropriation system, 
(4) improvement of the accounting and reporting system, and (5) the 
reorganization of the executive branch of the government. 

The mechanics of budget and financial technique are now close to 
th= high standards which should be expected. The ultimate value of the 
machinery depends, however, as Dr. Willoughby indicates, on the pur- 
poses of the men who cause it to move. The author takes occasion to 
praise both officials and Congressmen for their efforts to operate the 
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new system in the spirit as well as the letter. In this book it was no part 
of his task to delve into the web of economic, administrative, and paliti- 
cal considerations which make a budget; but we may cherish the hope ' 
that one day this distinguished student of public affairs will draw on 
his unrivaled store of information to picture for us the major strategy of 
. budget-making and budget execution. Then will budgets really live. 
Leonard D. WHITE 

University oF CHICAGO 


The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia. By A. A. TAYLOR. 
Washington: Association for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, 1926. Pp. iv-+300. $2.00. 

Negro Labor in the United States, r850-1925. By CHARLES H. 

| Weser, PH.D. New York: Vanguard Press, 1927. Pp. xiii 


+343. 

The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia, like the volume that 
preceded it by the same author, The Negro in South Carolina during the 
Reconstruction, is primarily an attempt to tell the story of reconstruc- 
tion from the point of view of the freedmen, who were at once its bene- 
ficiaries and its victims. The history of this episode has been written in 
the past as if the problem were one for which political wisdom should 
_ have found a satisfactory solution. It is one of the assumptions of cur- 
rent political philosophy that every political and social problem can be 
and should be solved by some legislative formula or administrative de- 
vice. It is one of the fundamental assumptions of our romantic and ideal- 
istic conception of life that human nature is infinitely perfectible and all 
that is necessary in any situation is to find the appropriate magic formula. 

In recent years, however, our political philosophers have been forced 
more and more to the conclusion that in making our reforms we must 
reckon with fundamental human nature: and not only that, but with the 
particular form of that fundamental human nature which history has 
given it. In regard to the events of reconstruction after the Civil War, 
there is now a pretty general conviction abroad that Congress was deal- 
ing with forces which were bound in the long run to work themselves out 
in their own peculiar and predestined ways, no matter what direction 
they were given at the moment. 

It is considerations of this sort which make Taylor’s study interest- 
ing, since it is an account not merely of reconstruction legislation and its 
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immediate consequ2nces, but of changes in the more fundamental aspects - 
of Negro life which emancipation initiated; the movement of the Negro 
population (1) to the new territory and the new industries in the South- 
west, (2) to the ncrthern cities; the evolution of the Negro laborer; the 
struggle to achieve an efficient scheme of Negro education, and the grad- 
al emergence of a bi-racial organization in which the Negro tends to 
Accupy somewhat the same position in the South as an immigrant group 
not yet fully assimilated occupies in the North. 

Charles H. Wesley’s Negro Labor in the United States is in some 
sense a supplement and a sequel to Taylor’s studies of reconstruction. It 
ig an attempt not so much to describe as to chronicle the economic prog- 
ress of the masses of the Negro race in the United States. “It is,” as the 
author says, “a picture of group evolution and of group struggle.” It is, 
however, a picture fully documented. No other study of Negro-Amer- 
icans has brought together in so brief a space so large a mass of factual 
material. No sources of information which seem likely to throw light on 
the Negro’s contribution to industry and the material aspects of Ameri- 
can Civilization have been neglected. The result is an impressive body 
of facts exhibiting the slow but steady rise of the Negro in industry, skill, 
and thrift. 

RoprrT E. PARK 

University OF CHICAGO 


Foreign Rights and Interests in China. By WESTEL W. WILLOUGH- 
BY. 2 vols. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. Pp. xxxvi 


+543; xvu-+ 610. 

The first edition of this work appeared i in 1920, soon after the Peace 
Conference, and was at once recognized as the standard treatise on the 
legal relations of China and the Powers. It is an exhaustive and acute 
analysis of the materials to be found in the treaties and other documents 
collected and published, by Hertslet, Rockhill, MacMurray, and in 
treatises such as those by Morse, Koo, Overlach, and Tyau. The author’s 
extensive personal experience as legal adviser to the Chinese Republic 
in 1916-17, and as expert to the Chinese delegation at various interna- 
tional conferences gives him more than ordinary opportumities for ap- 
praising the real significance of the legal documents. The interest is, 
however, essentially legal, and little attention is paid to the underlying 
social and economic forces which are rapidly modifying the situation in 
China. : 


~ 
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The second edition of this work appeared in 1927, immediately after 

the abortive tariff conference. It is almost double the size of the first 
one, and the order of treatment has been very greatly changed. Much 
material has been taken from two books published by the author in the 
interim, China at the Conference (1922), and Opium as an International 
Problem (1925). The addition and incorporation of this new material 
has required the subdivision of many of the former chapters; thus “Ex- 
tra-territoriality,” formerly treated in one chapter, now occupies six; 
“Commercial Interests and the Tariff” has expanded to three chapters; 
“Concessions,” “The Open Door,” and “Japanese Interests in Shan- 
tung” are also expanded to three chapters each. Thus there are now 
forty-three chapters as against twenty in the first edition. The inter- 
esting tables of loans and revenues of the Chinese government, which ap- 
peared as appendixes in the first edition have been omitted. As the 
author stated, the preparation of such a table is at best uncertain, and 
doubtless, in the unrest which has prevailed since 1920, to bring it up 
to date would have been almost impossible. , 

The author notes in the Preface that’ the second edition states more 
explicitly the “situation of China as vis à vis the other powers.” The tone 
of the book, however, is still essentially legalistic, the dynamic forces in 
the situation receiving little attention. 

For students of international law and diplomacy the book is invalu- 
able; for students of the dynamic forces in international relations it of- 
fers some useful material. It does what it sets forth to do in an extremely 
able manner, and will be welcomed by numerous readers who have been 
unable to acquire the first edition because of the rapidity with which it 
went out of print. | 

Quincy WRIGHT 

University or CHICAGO 


The South Africans. By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. New York: 
Boni & Liveright, 1927. Pp. 287. $3.50. 

Since Mary Kingsley’s West African Studies, no other book on Afri- 
ca has been written that is at once so informing, so understanding of all 
the different human factors involved, and so easy to read as The South 
Africans. It has all the literary charm and suspensive interest of drama. 
It is a sequel, in fact, to God’s Stepchtldren and Mary Glenn, in which 
_ the author dealt with the same theme, in the form of fiction. The South 
Africans, in substance, is an exposé of South Africa’s race problem. 
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Eowever, it states present conditions in the larger context of South Afri- 
can history. 

The characters in the drama of South African life include: (1) the 
Boers, the original European settlers; (2) the English, who outside of 
Natal are interested. mainly in the mines of Kimberley and the Trans- 
vaal; (3) the Jews, to whom South Africa was at one time a promised 
lend; (4) the Asiatics, including a few Chinese and a large and increas- 
irg population of East Indians;.(5) the half-caste, of whom there are 
several types, each maintaining, so far as practicable, its own separate 
cultural life. The most numerous of these are the Cape people, who are 
tke product, racially and culturally, of the long association of the white 
irvaders with the black slaves—a very mixed people, including stocks 
that were originally Malay and Hottentot as well as European, (6) 
Finally, there are the Kaffirs, which includes numerous distinct and hos- 
tae tribes, but grouped together because, while they have been con- 
q.iered, they have not yet been assimilated. 

It is the struggles of these different racial and cultural elements, liv- 
irg together in some sort of symbiosis, to become a society, that domi- 
nates other political, social, and economic interests in South Africa. Un- 
der the influence of the nationalist party, of which General Hertzog is 
leader, drastic measures are now being taken to deal with the problem. 
No one seems to believe that this program presents a permanent solution, 
bat in view of the interest which race problems have assumed in every 
part of' the world, the South African experiment is followed with keen 
interest. The value of the present volume is that it gives a lucid, sym- 
pathetic, and apparently unbiased picture of what the’ situation and the 
problem actually are. 


Ropert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Why Stop Learning? By Doroty CANFIELD FisHEr. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. xiit+301. $2.00. 

Why Stop Learning? is an interesting popular discussion of the vari- 
0.18 experiments in adult education, pedagogical and otherwise. Mrs. 
Fisher observes that the Three R’s are not adequate enough preparation 
for the complexities of life to be called “education”; nor, indeed, is an 
academic secondary school and college curriculum, which can only be’ 
hung around the neck as a personal ornament. 

For one thing, our machine-made civilization, with its ever increas- 
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ing specialization in business and industry, requires an even more spe- 
clalized and “technical knowledge of the “man on the job” as the price 
of successful adjustment. The correspondence school has sprung up as 
a consequence. Unhampered by blue-sky laws, it enrols yearly two mil- 
lion persons, 95 per cent of whom study purely utilitarian subjects di- 
rected to more skill in work. Corporations have organized. schools for 
their employees. The school of the National Cash Register Company is 
typical of these many experiments in “pointed” education. The univer- 
sity, through home study and extension departments, has also entered 
the field of adult education. Of its 200,000 extension students, 75 per 
cent are teachers. 

The industrial society has snatched away three-fourths of all its 
occupations which formerly filled the lives of women in the home. Not 
knowing what to do with themselves in “homes” emptied by offices of 
their husbands, by schools of their children, and by factories and pro- 
fessional experts of their traditional vital occupations, women have 
turned increasingly to clubs, until teday the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs numbers nearly three million members. In a primitive com- 
munity the whole technique of living is imparted in the common lore. 
But today knowledge of life is in the hands of the expert. The woman’s 
club is one of many attempts on the part of the layman to take up this 
cultural lag. 

The story Mrs. Fisher tells will prove interesting to those who feel 
that with the passing of the community and the ascendancy of the public 
the salvation of our common life depends upon intelligent participation. 
The less sanguine, however, will see in much adult education merely a 
device for the propagation of those standardized reactions Lippmann so 
aptly termed “stereotypes” which will make the mass the more ame- 
nable to the exploitation of the advertiser and the influence of the crowd. 

Harvey ZCRBAUGH 

New Yorke UNIVERSITY 


Social Currents in Japan: With Special Reference to the Press. By 
Harry Emerson WILpDEs, Pa.D. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. ix-+391. $3.15, postpaid. 

Of all the institutions which modern Japan has taken over from the 
Western world, none, perhaps, was and is more foreign to the feudal 
spirit and tradition of that country than a free press. That makes its 
history peculiarly interesting. 
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The press situation in Japan, as elsewhere in the Orient, is in some 
respects peculiar. There is in Japan, as in America, a foreign as well as 
a native press. But there is this difference: In Japan the foreign press is 
conducted not by edopted citizens who have retained their foreign forms 
of speech, but by aliens who maintain a foreign allegiance and a lively 
sense of solidarity with the country of their birth. Not only that, but 
this foreign press, which is published for the most part in the English 
language, has assumed, from the days of extrality, when Japan was more 
or less under the tutelage of Western powers, a tone of superiority and 
has claimed a right to speak about foreign and domestic affairs with a 
candor and a directness which is hardly permissible in the native press. 

What complicates the situation still further is the fact that these 
papers have been edited for the most part by men who are. or have been 
foreign correspondents of the English and the American newspapers, and 
most of the news in regard to Japan which is sent abroad is copied di- 
rectly from the columns of these papers. As Japan has with difficulty 
succeeded in gaining and maintaining her independence and is still great- 
ly concerned about her status in the concert of the European powers, 
these foreign newspapers and the influence which, directly and indirectly, 
they exert, have created a problem with the perplexities of which the 
Japanese statesmen have not always known how to deal. They have 
sought to deal with it in various ways, sometimes by subsidizing the for- 
eign press to secure protection against adverse criticism, sometimes by 
setting up and maintaining a foreign press conducted by the Japanese . 
themselves. It is partly in the effort to meet this situation that the Jap- 
enese have established press bureaus in America and in England, and 
Fave gone to the length, at various times, of publishing supplements in 
foreign papers in order to create an opinion in foreign countries favorable 
to Japan. | 

This is the story which Professor Wildes has told under the title 
Social Currents in Japan. The book, however, is something more serious, 
more interesting and significant than its title suggests. It is a rather thor- 
cughgoing and completely documented account of a peculiarly interest- 
ing and little understood situation, rather than, as might be assumed, a 
Political essay based upon general observation and acquaintance with 
the people and the country. 


Rosert E. PARE 
Universiry oF CEICAGO 
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American Medicine and the People’s Health. By Harry H. 
Moors, Public Health Economist, United States Health Serv- 
ice. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. xxii+647. 

This book is “an outline with statistical data on the organization of 
medicine in the United States with special reference to the adjustment 
of medical service to social and economic change.” The absence, in pres- 
ent-day medicine, of the machinery for the utilization to the greatest so- 
cial effect of all the iniproved techniques, materials, personnel, end 
equipment which progress in the medical sciences has provided amounts 

to a “cultural lag.” “Remedial defects remain unremedied and . 

curable diseases remain uncured” because there is not the proper “and 

adequate integration and co-ordination of medical services and agencies 
in the United States. “Medicine is today fundamentally individualistic.” 

Manifestations of the maladjustment of medicine to’ social néeds 
are itemized by the author as: “the inadequacy of personnél and! finan- 
cial support of official health agencies; the shortage’ and inaccessibility 
of personnel and equipment in private practise; the inability of the peo- 
ple to pay the cost of medical service; the extensive employment of 
inferior types of treatment; the unfairness to the private physician of 


_ the present system of charges; and the insufficiency of interest among 


private practitioners in preventive medicine” (p. 69). Recent attempts 
to remedy this- maladjustment are the governmental services, develop- 
ment of the clinic, industrial medicine, health insurance, and other 
schemes. 

To the question, “Why has not medicine undertaken to remedy this 
lag?” Mr. Moore answers “Medicine has not yet definitely faced the 
problem. Physicians and sanitarians and cthers professionally concerned 
Have not even come together and seriously set themselves to the task” 
(p. 364). 

The book represents an intelligent and thorough survey of the field 
Gf medicine in this country. The study is well’ organized and highly 
readable. Particularly worthy is the fact that the author offers no quick 
anid’ easy formula for the solution of the problem of the more effectivé 
socialization’ of medicine. Certain desiderata are indicated and “prob- 
able next steps” are set forth. The latter two-fifths of the book consti- 
tutes the appendixes, by the author and othérs, which supplement thë 
materials in the body of the book. In Appendix 8 Mr. Moore’ differ- 
entiates and defines “socialized medicine” and “state medicine.” 


EARL S. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ‘ 
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The Young Child and Hts Parents: A Study of One Hundred 
Cases. The Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minne- 
sota, Monograph Series No. 1. By JosEPHINE C. FOSTER, 
P.D., and Jonn. E. ANprerson, P.D. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, February, 1927. Pp. 190. 

In no way pretentious, this book must be judged according to the 
limitations of its stated purpose, which is to present brief accounts of 
many different behavior problems of children between two and six years, 
with the coritrol methods used. Exceptional cases were barred, and an 
effort made to include histories representing the occupational classes of 
a typical city in “proportions not greatly different from those found in 
the total population.” Statistical summaries show the frequency with 
which particular problems appeared at successive ages. 

Students of child psychology and personality development are rap- 
idly discovering that they must necessarily deal, not with unit individ- 
uals, but with types of. social relationship. Perhaps the most significant 
statement in this volume is the following: - 

Although our original purpose in collecting the hundred cases presented 
hereafter was to study the normal child and to gain some insight into the 
Lypes of reaction which he shows, it became increasingly apparent as we pro- 
ceeded that what we were studying was a series of home situations, in which 
the parents played a most important part. The young child is not a thing de- 
tached and apart from his home. ... . In a very real sense he can be 
zaid to mirror the home situation. His difficulties, problems, and modes of 
response are not exclusively the product of his own nature, but are also the 
zesult of the stimulation which he is receiving from his environment. .... 
Frequently the reader will long to correct’ the parent rather than the child 
(p. 7). 

Rura R. PEARSON 


CHICAGO 


Principles of Abnormal Psychology. By EDMUND S. CoNKLIN. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. vii-+-457. Regular 
price, $4.50; to students, $3. oe 
Books on abnormal psychology now appeat with a TA which 

-ndicates that this subject is well into the stages of textbook writing and 

. popularization. Professor Conklin’s Principles o f Abnormal Psychology 

:3 a textbook, although it does not miss by far the second of the two 

stages. Further, a bifurcation can be made between authors who write 
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textbooks because they are specialists in the field and those who write 
because they are interested in the field. Professor Conklin seems to fall 
in the latter division. 

A wide but conventional scope is covered by the volume. Ilusions, 
hallucinations, memory abnormalities, distorted thinking, psychoses, 
psychoneuroses, “shell shock,” multiple personality, the mental complex 
and its analysis, hypn&ism, spiritistic behavicr, sleep, dreams, mental 
effects of drugs, feeblemindedness, genius—all these are included, and 
each is given a separate ‘chapter. Their treatment, however, presents just 
so many separate essays. One seeks in vain for some central thread which 
will tie them together, or portray the author’s conceptual approach or 
system. It soon develops that Professor Conklin has no system of ab- 
normal psychology to present; indeed, further, that he has no theories 
of his own to propose on the separate topics. What he has given, after 
brief descriptions of the acceptable facts on each topic, are statements 
of different points of view, together with occasional criticisms which one 
feels that he has garnered mainly through his readings. The result is 
a modest presentation, interesting and undistorted, but not penetrating. 
It makes no novel approach, contains no suggestions as to new interpre- 
tations, places no emphasis on new factors. It is far from beginning as 
thought-provoking, fascinating, and thorough as is the volume of Mc- 
Dougall on this subject. If the work is not brilliant or penetrating, it 
does have to its merit a balanced and undogmatic tone which one rarely 
encounters in most of the literature on abnormal psychology. As an in- 
troductory text for undergraduate students the volume is unquestionably 
worth while; in itself it makes no contributions to theory. 

l HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


Three Wise Men of the East and Other Lectures. By ARTHUR J. 
Topp. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1927. 
Pp. vili-+240. $2.50. 

The three wise men of the East, Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath — 
Tagore, and Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose, symbolize three Oriental attitudes 
toward the Western civilization. Gandhi is strongly opposed to the 
materialistic civilization of the West as symbclized in lawyers, doctors, 
and railroads. Poverty is to him India’s chief problem, but the real 
remedy is the charka, the spinning-wheel. Tagore, however, refuses to 
spin, thinks it a waste of time, and tries to rehabilitate Indian village 
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life by developing z variety of Indian industries, i.e., by improving ma- 
terial conditions. He sees the salvation of India, not in boycotting the 
West, but in utilizing Western ideas for self-help. But he is far from an 
ardent follower of Western civilization. He maintains a critical attitude 
and points out that a nation will be a great world-power only when it gives 
tae world permanent gifts of the spirit. Otherwise national prosperity 
and political power die with it. Sir J. C. Boses in a sense the prince 
af materialists. H's main interest is not philosophy or religion, but 
radio-activity and plant physiology. In him Western science finds a real 
cisciple and promoter. 

The other two lectures deal with “The Impact of Industry on the 
Orient” and “Educational Ferment in the East.” A cross-section view 
cf industrial and educational situations of Japan, China, and India is 
Eresented in a systematic and sympathetic manner. 

While Professcr Todd states that his essays make no pretension to 
teing anything more than opinion, a careful reader will discover in them 
a mine of information which is accurate, and frequently statistical. The 
reviewer disagrees with him only at one point; when he says that in 
China there is no common language except English (p. 175). This re- 
minds the reviewer of the story of a Polish immigrant who wrote back 
to her relatives informing them that in America everyone talked Polish. 
‘The truth is that the number of Chinese who can speak English and can 
“translate into Chinese” Prof. Todd’s “book on progress” is extremely 
small as compared with the number of those who can speak and under- 
stand Mandarin, which is fast becoming a national spoken language. 
No one needs to be reminded that China, unlike India, has a written 
_ language which is mmderstood by all who can read. 

CENG Cao Wu 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Environment and Race: A Study of the Evolution, Migration, Set- 
tlement and Status of the Races of Man. By GREFITrTH TAY- 
LOR. London: Oxford University Press, 1927. Pp. xv-+354. 
$6.50. . 

Griffith Taylor, who is head of the Department of Geography in the 
University of Sydney, Australia, first presented his conclusions on the 
-nigrations of mar and his predictions of man’s future distribution on 
che basis of hypothetical climatic change and effects in the American 
Geographical Rev-ew (1919 and 1921). These provoked the mordant 
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comment of Carl Sauer, himself a geographer, that the author had gone . 
to limits “which Ratzel in his most exuberantly speculative moments 
. could scarcely have attained.” The book under reyiew is an amplifica- _ 
tion of these articles. 

There is no doubt about the scholarship of the author in his own 
field. He seems, however, to be unaware of the existence of anthropo- 
logical material that completely upsets his basic classifications. As a 
geographer he has attempted to deal with a subject which is at first 
charmingly refreshing but becomes distressing when one recognizes the 
author’s insufficient orientation in the literature of the field. He makes 
the independent discovery of “the danger of trusting language as a key 
to race,” a matter long since accepted as obvious by trained anthropolo- 
gists, but he persists in using language classifications to designate races, 
causing the utmost confusion in his presentation. He accepts the classi- 
cal hypothesis of the stability of races and traces affiliation through six 
criteria: hair type, face breadth, nasal index, stature, pigmentation, and 
cephalic index, the latter of which he considers “the best single test of 
race,’ showing no knowledge of the data of Boas and others indicating 
its instability. He projects the great “Law of Zonal Evolution,” that 
primitive forms are found precisely where they did not evolve; and that 
the center of evolution i is where the stimuli were strongest and where the 
latest form now occupies the summit of a series of buried “layers of evi- 
dence” arranged i in the same order as the zones”; but his proof is by no 
means conclusive. 

7 BERNHARD J. STEEN 

UNIVERSITY oF WASHINGTON 





The Economics of Small Holdings. A Study Based on q Survey of 
Small-Scale Farming in Carmarthenshire. By EDGAR THOMAS, 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute, University of 
Oxford. With Preface by C. S. Orwin. Cambridge: Univer- 

sity Press, 1927. Pp. xli+132. 

This study, which is similar to many formerly published as research 
bulletins by the farm management specialists of the United States, dis- 
cusses the problem of the advisability of large or small-scale farming for 
England. It attempts to replace the “damnable iteration” of those ad- 
vocating a certain type of agriculture by “facts” as to the relative profit- 
ableness of large and small peasant farms, when allowances for returns 
to “capital invested” and for family labor are deducted. It consists of 
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an introduction which discusses the theoretical arguments for large or 
small holdings, an analysis of the returns to a number of small farmers 
it Carmarthenshire, Wales, and an appendix which summarizes the 
results of similar studies in certain countriés on the continent. A good 
b:bliography is attached. 

By the system of analysis used (one which is rapidly disappearing 
ir. the United States) the author arrives at the conclusion that all except 
the milk-selling holdings are losing money (Table XX XTX), and that 
the earnings of these families are about the same as those of the agri- 
cultural laborer (p. 99). These conclusions are made in the face of the 
results of the studies by James Duff and Godfrey Thompson in Northum- 
berland and Hector MacDonald on the Isle of Wight, which show there 
is considerable difference in the native ability of the English Agricul- 
taral laborer and the English farmer. It is an open question as to wheth- 
er or not this system of analysis used by the English agricultural econo- 
mists is based on sound economics. The concepts of “opportunity cost” 
and production valuation, as well as those economic principles undeér- 
lying the combination of the factors of production, seem almost foreign 
to this analysis. “Exact facts” based on wrong analysis may be as mis- 
leading as the “damnable iteration” of the philosopher. 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 

UNiIversiry oF MINNESOTA 


Thomas Paine, Prophet and Martyr of Democracy. By Mary 
Acners Brest. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. 
E413. $3.50. 

The terms prophet and martyr applied to Tom Paine strike me not 
so much as description as decoration, something hung on him, but which 
‘did not exactly belong. Paine was by constitution a radical and a re- 
iormer, and he lived in the age of reason, when romantic notions in re- 
zard to the unlimited perfectibility of human nature were in fashion. He 
was a Quaker as well as a rebel, and that, no doubt, meant that he was to 
fight his battles with the pen rather than the sword. He was predestined, 
it seems, in the stirring events in which he participated, to play the réle 
of a pamphleteer. 

He arrived in America on the eve of the Revolution. He made the 
cause of the colonies a theme for a rhetorical outburst that roused Amer- 
ica like the blast of a trumpet, and mobilized it as nothing before that 
time had succeeded in doing, for collective action. 
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After the war was over, like the soldier of fortune that he was, Paine 
wandered back to Europe in search of further adventures. He found 
these in the French Revolution, which was in some sense a sequel to our 
own. In France he played a rôle not unlike that which he had played in 
, America. Eventually returning to America, he lived the life of a’recluse 
and an eccentric, in the home that Congress had provided him, in New 
Rochelle. He died in 1809, at 59 Grove Street, Greenwich Village, New 
York. 

It was as pamphleteer rather than as prophet and politician that 
Paine figures in American history. The pamphleteer was the predecessor 
of the editorial writer, and Paine’s place is in the history of the news- 
paper. 

Ropert E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Algeria from Within. By R. V. C. Boptzy. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merril Co., 1927. Pp. 308. $4.00. 


This dignified guidebook is written by a business man who has 
spent considerable time in picturesque and interesting Algeria. Much 
of that time he has been associated with the native population. His 
point of view is that of the more intelligent tourist. The first half of the 
book attempts to give a general background of history, geography, and 
French administration of the region, as well as the language, beliefs, 
and religion of the Arab and Berber inhabitants. 

The last half of Algeria from Within is devoted to towns and oases 
for the tourist to visit. It is lacking in detail and does not give the read- 
‘er an adequate idea of the real beauty, the vivid contrast of monotony 
and variety which is really Algeria and the Sahara. Mr. Bodley passes 
over the picturesque region of Bougie on the coast with a single para- 
graph beginning, “Bougie has a Spanish aspect but is in itself not par- 
ticularly interesting.” But it is here that thousands of white-robed and 
turbaned worshipers come every year at the end of the fast of Ramadan 
to pray in unison, a sight interesting even to an anthropologist. The 
author passes rapidly over the Kabylie with its villages of tile-roofed 
houses perched on the tops of mountains. Kabylie is a region as varied, . 
as interesting, as restful and fascinating as the Sahara, and deserves as. 
much recognition from the tourist. 

` In the chapter “A Few Sketches of Arab Life” the author tells a 
little of his actual experiences and becomes really interesting. A book 
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written in the vein of this chapter would be more = than what has 
actually been given us. 
Atonzo W. Ponp 
Cucaco 


£pes and Men. By Harorp PEAKE, F.S.A., and HERBERT JOHN 
FLEURE, D.Sc. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. 
Pp. iv-+138. $2.00. 

Culture history, like evolution, has arrived at the stage of the popular 
kandbook. Apes and Men is the first of a series of eight such handbooks 
announced by thess authors under the general title “The Corridors of 
Time.” To judge from the titles, they will cover the prehistory of Eu- 
rope up to the Iron Age. This first volume is the most up-to-date and 
possibly the clearest short account of the beginnings of race and of cul- 
ture up to the coming of Cro-Magnon man. Excepting the introductory 
chapters, one of which is on the formation of the earth and another of 
‘which is a short sketch of organic evolution, the thing is done in less 
than a hundred pazes and two-score illustrations. The account is char- 
acterized by the attention given to geological aspects and by the method 
‘cf sketching the history and growth of current hypothéses. It is shown, 
for example, just bow the conflicting chronologies.of Paleolithic culture 
periods developed. The specialist will note the inclusion of such recent 
cata as the Galilee skull, the London skull, and Miss Garrod’s find at 
Gibraltar. The authors tend to adopt the longer chronology of Sollas, so 
that Pre-Chellean and Chellean cover the first, second, and part of the 
third interglacial periods. The Foxhall site is accepted as showing man 
in Europe at the beginning of the Pleistocene, and certainly Tertiary 
eoliths are tentatively fitting into the scheme. But archaelogy is a lively 
pursuit; the book is full of “as-we-go-to-press” qualifications, and this 
up-to-date account may not be the very last word when this review ap- 
pears, 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


The Indians of North America. 2 vols. Selected and edited by ED- 
NA KENTON. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. 
xvii+597; xiv+579. $10.00. 

It is not, it must be said, the Indians of North America that are here 
described, but only the tribes of the Great Lakes region together with 
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certain groups along the Mississippi. To, d tribes the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries were aladt the first ethnologists. Their accounts are. original 
sources. But, although they have been published three times almost in 
full, they remained largely inacessible until Miss Kenton began to put 
abridged versions of Reuben Gold Twaites’ work of seventy-three vol- 
umes. within the range of private libraries. The present work is a’chrono- 
logical arrangement of extracts dealing with the Indian. Miss. Kenton 
has done her work well. There are clear and abundant footnotes;, geo- 
graphical and tribal names are located; and her own introduction is the 
. book’s best review. 

These are the letters home of the first_of a long series of American 
pioneers. Few that followed these men, with whom ethnology was an- 
avocation, took such an interest in describing the life of the natives. 
Many modern ethnologists have to a much smaller degree “entered into 
the lives of the people,” in the sense of developing a réle in the primitive 
society, than did these shamans from another world. “They deliberately 
went with the savage into his wilderness, paddled for him on his water- 
ways, foraged with him for food, endured his filth, sickened with his 
diseases, and, although amazingly seldom, died his death.” Few can 
say as well as they, “This I saw, and part of this I was.” . 

ROBERT REDFIELD 
` UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. | 


_ Occupied Haiti. Being the report of a committee of six disinter- 
ested Americans representing, organizations exclusively Amer- 
ican, who, having personally studied. conditions in Haiti in 
1926, favor the restoration: of the independence ef the Negro’ 
Republic. Edited by Emmy GREENE Batcu. New York: 
-> Writers’ Publishing Co., Inc., 1927. Pp. r94. $2.00. 

This book is valuable because, by defining issues, it forms a basis: 
for public discussion. 

The sources may be classed as: (1), Official reports, (2) books by 
private persons, (3) miscellaneous (articles, letters, personal interviews, 
imagination from general observation). Many important sources: are 
omitted by the authors in their endeavor to state the case of the oppo- 
sition to the American. occupation-in Haiti. 

The argument is stated in fifteen chapters, averaging, ten pages.each. 
The: fifteenth chapter comprises “conclusions and recommendations,” 
followed by an appendix which is based upon: am international law, advo- 

cated before the World War. 
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The conclusion is that the present government ‘of#Haiti, being illegal, 
end the occupation being morally and financially unsatisfactory, the hon- 
or of the United States and peace in Latin America require abrogation 
of the Treaty of 1915 and the establishment of popular government, 
tollowed by the negotiation of a new treaty satisfactory to both countries. 

But there is no convincing evidence that the recommendations fol- 
jowing this ideal “conclusion” would either suit conditions in Haiti or 
be satisfactory to the best interests of the United States. A study of 
the relations between the United States and Haiti before, as well as 
since, the occupation, together with a study of Haiti’s cultural conditions, 
‘lone in a scientific way, might better illuminate the problem. 

G. R. WILSON 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Social Mobility. By Prrwm Sorokin. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1927. Pp. xvii-+-5509. 

The citation of seven hundred or more authors in the 550 pages 
of the book testify to the breadth of research upon which this treatise is 
based. Although Professor Sorokin modestly characterizes his present 
study as “a general theory of vertical mobility of individuals and social 
dbjects,” he presents a comprehensive treatment of social stratification 
and social change. The whole range of social research, from “cephalic in- 
dices and aristocracy,” to “wealth and its concentration,” finds a place 
within this embracing category. If there is one noticeable weakness in the 
book, it consists in this very extensive range of its materials and the 
sweeping character of its generalizations. 

The author religiously avoids the use of the data of “speech reac- 
tions” and seeks to develop his theory of the vertical shifting of popula- 
tion upon the quantitative and objective evidence of his own and others’ 
research. In what purports to be a general theory of social mobility, one 
notes the absence of any reference to the factor of race. 

ANDREW W. LIND 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


The Young Employed Girl. By HAZEL GRANT Ormssez, Pu.D., 
Carola Woerishoffer Scholar, Carola Woerishoffer Fellow, 
and Mary E. Garrett European Fellow, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. New York: The Womans Press, 1927. Pp. xvi+124. 
$1.00. 

This study of the young employed girl in Philadelphia conducted by 

Dr. Ormsbee and the seminary in social and industrial research at Bryn 
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Mawr College will be a great help to the Girl Reserve Department of 
the Y.W.C.A. and to the continuation schools in their program of educa- 
tion and recreation. The compilation of statistical data about her “at 
home, at school, at play,” the conclusion that there are at least four 
types of young employed girl, each of which needs to be dealt with ina 
special way, the emphasis on the individual in her many relationships i in- 
dicate the point of view of the volume. 

Admirers of the method of Thomas and Znaniecki in The Polish 
Peasant, and of Thrasher in The Gang, will be disappointed not to find 
this study including documents revealing the attitudes of typical young 
employed girls rather than a mere statistical tabulation of their interests 
and attitudes formulated by the investigators, whose report on the desired 
information is largely of the census variety. 

Mitprep H. McArre 


Kentucky COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


The Foundations of Modern Civilization. By Harrison C. THOM- 
as and Wittiam A. Hamm. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1927. Pp. v+257. $0.50. 

This little book is one of a series of educational outlines. Its pur- 
pose is to popularize history among that considerable portion of the pro- 
letariat who, in spite of America’s boasted wealth, are unable or unlikely 
to pay the price demanded for the similar books of Wells, Van Loon, 
et al. 

Though of a very modest size, this volume undertakes the history 
of the world from the beginning of time to the French Revolution. For- 
ty-nine pages cover events to the fall of Rome. Page 166 brings the 
reader to the Renaissance, covering the Orient in twenty pages. Of 
course only the very highest spots are hit, and not all of them. Errors, 
though not serious ones, are to be found, but they are not numerous. 
Nowhere else is there so much real historical information within so small 
a compass, nor at so cheap a price. 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 

ST. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


Equitable Society and How to Create It. By WARREN EDWIN BEO- 
KAW. New York: Vanguard Press and the Equitist League, 
1927. Pp. vill-+365. $0.50. 

This book is published jointly by the Vanguard Press and the Equi- 
tist League, under the joint publication offer of the Vanguard Press to or- 
ganizations engaged in education and propaganda in the social sciences. 
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Scientifically the book is worthless. Its economics are fantastic and its 
sociology grotesque. The Equitists are a group of muddled idealists 
who vision an automatically adjusting social order based on a universal 
labor unit of one dollar an hour. 

Yet the printing of this book is a good thing. It gives expression to 
the discontent of a group of morally earnest, though ignorant, people who 
rebel at certain undoubted injustices of the existing social order. The 
Yanguard Press is a sort of American equivalent of Hyde Park soap- 
boxing. Through its agency the intellectual limitations of small groups of 
reformers are exposed, and in some measure corrected while their unself- 
‘sh idealism is communicated to a larger public. . 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 


St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
ANNANDALE-ON-Hupson, New YORX 


Modern Industry. By Ernest L. Bocart and CHARLES E. LAN- 
pon. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1927. Pp. x-+-593. 
$3-75: 

“Modern industry is descriptive, not theoretical.” The authors make 
good this promise, describing well and at length various factors and 
processes of industry. The land, as the base upon which economic life 
takes place, modern invention and machine industry, transportation, and 
communication are the chief objects of discussion. In the briefer sections 
dealing with the social processes there is a mixture of sound sense as to 
the influence of tradition and other social factors which affect the wants 
and abilities of people, with naive assumptions such as “man reaches his 
highest development in regions which are subject to frost.” 

EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
McGuL UNIversiry 


Politics and Religion in Sixteenth-Century France: A Study of the 
Career of Henry of Montmorency-Damvile, Uncrowned King 
of the South. By FRANKLIN CHARLES Parm, PH.D., Univer- 
sity of California. Boston: Ginn & Co., Pp. 312. 

For the student of social change this is an interesting book. The 
study of Damville becomes a study of transitional period, the man epito- 
mizing in his outlooks the trends of the period. The author traces the 
development of such tendencies as religious toleration, political oppor- 
tunism as it related to political policy, the secularization of politics, and 
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the political unity of the state during the sixteenth century, particularly 
, during the lifetime of Damville (1534-1614). It represents a new orien- 
tation with reference to the political process which probably could be 
matched in every Western European state of the time. It is an mdex of 
the transition from one type of social order to another type. The book 
is scholarly and written with literary charm. 
W. O. Brown 
Unmiversiry oF CHICAGO \ 


The Economics of Etfe Insurance. By SotomMon S. HUEBNER, 
Pu.p., Professor of Insurance and Commerce, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylva- 
nia; Dean of the American College of Life Underwriters. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. xxii-+-219. $2.50. 
The author of this book, in addition to discussing the economics 

of life insurance, gives us his reasons why he “believes” in life insurance. 

He attempts to estimate the pecuniary value of life, and then makes 

the plea that life should be insured on the basis of its pecuniary valua- 

tion. There is no reason why life should not be insured as consistently 
as property. If anything, there is more-reason, since human life creates 
property values. The writer thinks that if his plea that all life be in- 
sured be acted upon, the economic problem for the individual will be 
solved. The book is an interesting index of our tendency in modern 
society to think in what Veblen has called “pecuniary” terms. Even 
life becomes a commercial value which can be insured. 

W. O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


You Can’t Win. By Jacx Brack. New York: Macmillan Co., 


1926. Pp. xi-+394. $2.00. 

This is one of the few life-histories of an ex-convict that is of absorb- 
ing human interest and of real value for sociological interpretation. The 
genesis of a criminal career, his advancement in it, and finally his exodus 
from it, are simply and arrestingly told. The writer’s sense of humor and 
his insight into human nature prevent him from adopting the didactic or 
hortatory tone common to narratives of this kind, and so, paradoxically, 
enforce the lesson succinctly stated in the title of the book. 

` Ernest W. BURGESS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO l ; 
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Juvenile Courts in the United States, Their Law and Practice. By 
Hersert H. Lou, PH.D. Chapel Hill: University of North . 
Carolina Press, 1927. Pp. xvii-+-277. $3.00. l 

This volume is an excellent exhibit of an administrative study of the 
origin, organization, and workings of the juvenile courts. Where differ- 
eaces are found in juvenile-court organization and practice in various 
communities, the writer presents impartially and dispassionately the ar- 
gaiments for and against each side. Indeed, the reader is often in doubt 
a3 to the grounds on which choice between two methods of procedure 
should be made—whether by common sense, by authority, or by re- 
search. 


| Ernest W. BURGESS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Legal Status and Functions of the General Accounting Office 
of the Natioral Government. By W. F. WitLoucHBy. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. Pp. xi+ 193. 

This volume, tegether with the author’s national budget system, pre- 
sents the first comprehensive picture of existing methods of control of a 
vast social structure—the administrative branch of the United States 
Government. Far from being a study in the technique of accounting, it 
reveals issues of fundamental importance in the interrelationships of dif- 
ferent organs of government. 

L. D. WHITE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Special Day Pageants for Little People. By MARION KENNEDY 
and KATHERINE IsaBEL Bemis. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1927. Pp. 48. $1.50. 
Sociologically this volume is of interest in so far as it illustrates 
tke growing tendency in American life to utilize traditional festivals 
as an opportunity to “drive home a subtle and sustained lesson.” 


Oh, we'll have a jolly night, 
And we'll do just what is right. (Hallowe? en.) 


Members of the male sex will be glad to know that Father’s Day is now 
recognized. 


MARGARET Park REDFIELD 
CHICAGO l 


; 


+ 
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Shoshone Folk Lore. By SARAH mie OLDEN. Milwaukee: 
Morehouse Publishing Co., 1923. Pp. 97. 

This is a simple-minded little ola containing nothing of ány réal 
interest. The author spent some time living at the Indian School of the 
Wind River Reservation, Wyoming, and obtained her information 
through this medium. 

- MARGARET PARK REDFIELD . 

CHICAGO . 


Partei und Klasse im Lebensprozess der Gesellschaft. In “Forschungen 


‘zur Völkerpsychologie und Soziologie.” Leipzig: Verlag von C. L. 

Hirschfeld, 1926. Pp. xii-}-rrọ. M. 4.20. | 

` This yolume is, as it were, one of the by-products of the Journal of Folk 
Psychology ond Sociology, of which Dr. Richard Thurnwald, of the University 
of Berlin, is editor. It consists of five brief essays, as follows: (x) “The Prob- 
lem of the Ideology in the Materialistic (Marxian) Philosophy of History, and 
in Modern Party Systems,” by Dr. Gaston Roffenstein, of Vienna; (2) “The 
Sociology of the Party System, with Special Reference to the Swiss Democ- 
racy,” by Dr. F. Giovanoli, of Bern; (3) “The Theoretical and Economic Basis 
of Syndicalism,” by Christian Cornelissen, of Paris; (4) “Means for the 
Amelidration of the Opposition of the Classes, ” by Dr. Rudolf Kobatsch, of 
Vienna; (5) “The Psychological Roots of a Party Movement [Ku Klux Elan] 
in America,” by Frank Bohn. 

What one misses in these studies is anything like a description of what 


. politics i is, and what political parties arè. On the contrary, moreover, one has a. 
' sense, in what is here set down, of vague groping, m search of samé frame of 


reference in which political phenomena can find‘a place and be conceptually 
distinguished according to type. 
In the. first essay, (by Roffenstein) and in the last (by Bohn) there is an 


attempt to analyze the fundamental motives which have found expression in 


the programs and in the ideology of different political groups. The other three. 


„papers are descriptive and historical. In all of them there is the disposition to 


describe parties in terms of classes and class interests. As a whole, they do 
little more than exhibit the fact that our attempts to deal systematically with 
political phenomena are as yet woefully inadequate and confused. 


Integralogy. By FRANCESCO Papattno. New York: ERE 1927. 


Pp. 126. 
We are told that integralogy “shall decide, case by case, oe an appro- 


“priate hypothesis: the course to be followed in attacking a problem, the fields 


to be observed, the desirable points of view, the choice of facts, the methods 
and organization, aiming to harmonize specialized'‘notions of various fields with 
the general body of knowledge.” This ambitious task is to be accomplished 
through the. “integrator” (which is referred to as a “sixth and most noble 

sense”), although it is not certain as to how. As applied to the “social prob- 


’ 
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lem,” the effort is t secure some unity of measurement. This is provided by 
zhe ego. tens,” which is regarded as similar in character to “horse-power,” 
“candle-power, ” “feot,” etc. Upon examination the “ego-tens” turns out to be 
merely a step ma szale of preferences. Aside from contributing a host of new 
terms (integralogy, socio-sphere, protension-gradient, ego-tens, ego-polic curve, 
etc.,) the author gives little in the way of new thought. 


Europe and Africa. Being a revised edition of Intervention and Colonisza- 
tion in Africe. By Norman Dwicut Hargis. “International Pol- 
itics Series,” Volume I. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. 
xvili-479. 


This volume was written in the first instance as a chapter in the story of 
the expansion of Europe, which, in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
and the first decade of the twentieth, profoundly changed the relations of Eu- 
rope to the rest of the world. The world war has still further changed the polit- 
ical geography of Africa. The whole of Germany’s empire in Africa, compris- 
ing an area of 1,032,280 square miles changed hands. That is one item. The 
problems of colonial administration, which are difficult enough under any cir- 
cumstances, have been complicated in East Africa by extensive migration from 
India. This migration has added here, as in South East Africa, a second race 
problem to that created by the presence of European immigrants. 

The present edition of the earlier volume, published now as Volume I öf 
the “International Politics Series,” is intended to bring events down to date 
and give sufficient information in regard to the changes in political and eco- 
nomic conditions to make the news from that part of the world intelligible. 


Jingo. By JoHN Versy. South Bend, Indiana: John Veiby, Box 294, 

1927. Pp. 157. $1.00. 

Behold a new God and a new religion—jingo and the religion of jingo! 
This new God is to be national. Indeed, he is the personification of the soul 
of the nation. His character is determined by the nature of the people. He 
even seems to derive his power from the people. He changes or grows as the 
people of a nation change or grow. We need Jingo because we need a national 
religion, a sort of home-made type. Other religions are foreign importations, 
and hence not adapted to our needs. The outlines of this new religion, which 
fits in well with tae “jingoistic” mentality of our times, are vague. The au- 
thors content themselves with hints. Thus, there are to be jingo taverns where 
men and women can go and confess their needs to wise old mother- and father- 
confessors. And there is to be a delightful j jingo sabbath, the very antithesis of 
the blue-law Suncay of some of our small cities and towns. Jingo embodies 
the national spirit as the authors conceive it. 


The Moral Self: An Introduction to the Science of Ethics. By CHARLES 
L. SHerman. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. x+365. $2.60. 


This volume is contributed as a text in ethics. It “attempts to present 
the problems of the moral self in as untechnical a manner as possible,” and 
“to trace the genesis of the moral self in terms of its essential features, from 
biological foundations to metaphysical implications.” The treatment is archi- 
tectonic: the author develops his discussion by taking traditional ethical con- 

cepts and placing them in various juxtapositions. The result is a logical and 
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neatly interlocked structure, but one which is suspended in the “heaven of 
speculation,” and devoid of an empirical or inductive base. 


Thai Mind of Yours: A Psychological Analysis. By DANIEL B. LEARY, 

Philadelphia: Lippincott Co., 1927. $1.75. 

The content of this book represents the elaboration of a series of articles 
- on psychology contributed by the author, who is a professor of psychology at 
the University of Buffalo, to the Bufalo Evening News. The book is very 
popular in character, short in length, written in a very easy style, and presents 
` a fairly accurate, if a very light, picture of present knowledge in psychology. 
It is marred only by the extreme representations of the publishers: that it 
gives “the cream of the new psychology,” “covers the whole field of modern 
psychology,” enables one to get a “complete understanding of the pune x 


Racial Old Age. Being Further Adventures in Philosophy and Contei: 
ing an Exoneration of Women. By Henney ALLEN. Seattle: Pub- 
lished by the Author at 61 Battery Park, 1927. Pp. 34. $1.00. 

That the race as it grows old recapitulates the aging process in the indi- 
vidual, that evidence shows this process of aging to be operative in the race, 
is the thesis of this little monograph. Some of the “evidence” is: the increas- 
ing size of individuals, materialism, overspecialization, the feminization of the 
man, and the development of the masculine type of woman. These are offered 
as evidence that the human race is in its dotage. What’s the answer? Men, 
since they are older members of the race, are more responsible for this sorry 
state of affairs than are the women. Men should do their duty. 


The Evil Religton Does. By Morrison I. Swirt. Boston: The ree 
Press, 1927. Pp. 111. $2.00. 
Now we know what to blame for the Yellow Peril, war, drink, ae 
poverty, avarice, white race suicide, battle, murder, and sudden death—but 
Mr. Swift forgot to tell us how religion (by which he means his notion of the- 


measles religion) was responsible for the weather or for Johnny’s attack of 
measles 


The War Myth in American History. By C. H. Hamur. -New York: 
Vanguard Press, Inc., 1927. Pp. 93. $0.50. 
A prophet of “the cult of the seamy side” undertekes to shatter the 


illusions of idealism which have been associated with America’s wars. Maybe 
ninety-three pages of cynicism are worth fifty cents. 


Proudkon’s Solution of the Social Problem. By P. J. ProupHon. In- 
cluding Commentary and Exposition by Caartes A. DANA and 
Wirtram B. Greener. Edited, with Introduction, by HENRY COREN. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1927. Pp. xvi+-224. $0.50. 

‘In addition to excerpts from Proudhon’s works this book contains an in- 


teresting exposition of the general point of view of Proudhon and a descrip- 
tion by Charles A. Dana of what manner of man he was. 


RECENT LITERATURE | 


ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue wcre aa under the direction 
cf a member of the editorial staff by C. D. Clark, L. S. P H. C. Griffin, 
E. O. Rausch, Carl M Rosenquist, and Samuel S. Stouffer, of-the Department of So- 
cology of the University of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at the end accord- 
ing to the classification in the January and July issues of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Sur L'origine du sens du rhythme (Origin of the Sense of Rhythm).—The sense 
cf rhythm follows a definite law which can be controlled and studied objectively. 
The basis of rhythm is the time intervals in the pulsations of blood. We prefer only 
sich rhythms as exist in pulsations. These pulsations, accentuated by the rate of 
treathing, excite agreeable emotions. The rhythm of external actions is perceived by 
the hearing, sight, touch, and muscular sense. Experimental proof of the relation- 
ship between pulsations and rhythm is found in tracing each on charts and compar- 
ing them. Sphygmogrms of healthy young men showed a direct correspondence to 
rhythmograms produced by phonograph music accompanied by the beating of a 
crum, the intervals on the sphygmograms adapting themselves precisely to changes 
in the beat of the music. The dimensions of intervals were modified by a change in 
the volume of systoles, absorption of one wave crest in another, and increase in 
Flood pressure. Tones which failed to arouse the sense of rhythm in the subject also 
failed to result in corr=spondence between. the two charts, with respect to frequency, 
slape, size, or proportion of the intervals—Milichel Pavlov, Journal de Psychologie, 

(October 15, 1927), 719-30. (I, 2, 3.) SAS 


The Psychopathology of the Juvenile Delinquent.—The delinquent behavior of 
a child is always in the nature of a protest against the group or community in which 
ke lives, and we can understand delinquency only when we approach it as a psychic 
gesture with a purpose. The case of Louis D., aged five, who presented marked 
symptoms of neurosis and delinquent tendencies, is illustrative. history revealed 
taat he was extraordinarily dependent on his mother in babyhood, and that when 
another child was born into the family, his world underwent & very disturbing 
change of center, namely, from himself to the newcomer. His enuresis and mas- 
tirbation and refusals to eat were bid for his mother’s solicitude, while his cruelty 
and attempts on the Lfe of his baby sister were direct attempts to remove the dis- 
turbing factor. Giving the child an insight into his behavior, instructing the mother 
not to exhibit solicitude on the occasion of his protesting behavior, and efforts to 
incorporate him in ottside groups brought about an adjustment. The three main 
stuations likely to give rise to delinquent behavior are: (1) the situation of the 

ically malformec child; (2) that of the unloved child; and (3) that of the 
cad in an economica:ly depressing environment. Delinquent problems could often 
be met if teachers were trained to recognize the early symtoms of neuroses and de- 
lmquency. Then there should be a psychiatric clinic attached to the school, with a 
psychiatrist and a staff of psychiatric social workers and clinicians to deal with prob- 
lems referred to them by the teachers.—W. B. Wolfe, Journal of Delinquency, XI 
(September, 1927), 159-69. (1, 3; IX, 4.) eee 


The Use of Group Rivalry as an Incentive.—One hundred and fifty-five chil- 
dren in the fourth and fifth grades of Cameron Public School of Harrisonburg, 
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_ Pennsylvania, were divided into two groups and given Curtis Research Tests in 
Arithmetic every day for a week. One group, called “Control group,” was given the 
tests as a single group. The second group, called “Rivalry group,” was divided = 
rivalry stimulated. It was found that the average score made by the Rivalry gro 

was higher than that made by the Control group on every day of the test. Cone 
parison of the sexes on scores showed a very slight margin in favor of the girls. 
Younger children responded more to the influence of rivalry than the older ones. 
Rivalry proved more effective as an incentive for children of inferior ability than 
for those of superior rating. Increase in accuracy of performance came only upon 
application of the incentive, and the increase was slight. The Control group showed 
decrease in accuracy. The members of the rivalry group who were def2ated on the 
first day of the test seemed never to overcome this initial defeat, and stood below 
the other section throughout. Results indicate that rivalry is an ‘effective incentive 
for children in the elementary grades-—E. B. Hurlock, Journal of Abnormal and 
Soctal Psychology, XXII (October-December, 1927), 243-90. (3: DEA ar 


" Motivation of Conduct Disorders in Boys.—Forty cases were selected at random 
from a habit clinic, for the purpose of deriving some idea. as to causes motivating 
conduct disorders. Eleven cations of motives were made as follows: avoid- 
ance of something unpleasant; compertsation; self-assertion; to make up for some 
lack; misgrading in =H love of excitement; physical restlessness; pleasure de- 
rived from suffering of others; positive enjoyment of acts; discouragement; mis- 
cellaneous. In-some cases two or more of the motives as stated above were found 
operative at the same time——M. S. Brill, Journal of Detnquency, XI (March, 1927), 


gaa. (I, 3; IX, 4.) 
L.S. C. 


Notes on the Mental Development of Children Exhibiting Somatic Signa of 
Puberty Praecox.—From the data of 62 cases of puberty praecox it was concluded: 
(1) The rate of mental development tends to be normal or subnormal; it is seldom, 
. if ever, really accelerated. Specific trends of mental davelopment are probably not 

closely correlated with specific types of pathological development or functioning of 
the endocrine glands underlying the disorder. (2) Such physical traits as height, 
weight, muscular development, strength, ossification of bones, closure of the Agree 
seal juncture, and dentition may greatly surpass the norms for children of similar 
ages, and quite frequently they surpass the extreme ranges for American school chil- 
dren of their respective ages. (3) Precocious development of the external genitals 
and secondary sexual characters is usually found. The development varies with in- 
dividuals. (4) Puberty praecox is considered an acquired disorder arising on a basis 
of pathol development or functioning of the glands of internal secretion. There 
is no evidence pointing to a distinctly heredi basis.—Lois Doe-Kulmann and 
C. P. Stone, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXII (October-December, 
1927), 291-324. (I, 3; VID; 4.) osi 
is „S.C. 


The Training Needs of Reform School Boys Experimentally Determined.—All 
of the fourteen-year-old boys who were in the Kentucky Houses of Reform in the 
summer of 1927 were given intelligence and ingenuity tests: (1) to determine the 
intellectual qualifications of each for ordinary school work; (2) to get some meas- 
urement of the mechanical ability of each; and (3) to determine by ya agar i 
results of the general intelligence and mechanical ability, whether training alo 
mechanical Hnes might not be more satisfactory than a continuation of onay 
school instruction. The LQ.’s'ranged from 49 to 88, with a median of 67. The 
' median score on the tests of mechanical ability is above the median for normal 
fourteen-year-old boys, and 60 per cent of the boys scored above the median for 
normal fourteen-year-old boys. Comparison of I.Q. and Mechanical Ability scores 
show that 80 per cent of the boys do better on mechanical than they do on general 
intelligence tests, Mechanical training would be much more satisfactory as a prepara- 
tion for life out of the institution than would ordinary school training.—E. J. Asher, 
Journal of Delinquency, XI (September, 1927), 151-58. (1, 3; IX, 2.) teg 

.5.C, 
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Psychology and Justice——The larger ‘issues that emerge from the Sacco-Vanzetti 
trial concern our system of insuring justice and the tone and temper of American 
p.blic opinion. The report of the Fuller advisory committee reveals, upon analysis, 
the psychology of the dominant cultivated class of the country. The document is 
trpical and symbolic, a representation of a widespread state of mind in the Ameri- 
cen public in the third decade of the twentieth century. The committee’s procedure 
ir. the report is self-revealing of its antecedent attitude and mental disposition. In 
daciding the men guilty, it was not each item by itself in isolation that counted, but 
the cumulative effect of all in their mutual bearing. But this cumulative principle is 
wholly disregarded by the committee in dealing with the issues before it. The funda- 
mental issue, whether, taking all considerations together, there was or was not rea- 
sonable ground for doubt as to a miscarriage of justice, was avoided by splitting the 
issue up into separate questions and disposing of each without reference to its con- 
nection with the othe-s. It is a psychological commonplace that men of trained 
minds reason in such an inverted fashion only when influenced by some covert fac- 
ter-—John Dewey, New Republic, LITT (November, 1927), 9-12. (I, 4; a F 


Pensée imperaonrelle et pensée collective (Impersonal Thought and Collective 
Thought).—Durkheim was seeing a Platonic mirage when he maintained that a con- 
cept, abstracted from ~eality, is the achievement of collective thought; that society 
supports a world of stable ideas which a member shares but which extends beyond ` 
hm, When a tribe on the march distributes its clans by reference to the sun, a 
certain orderliness and set of relationships exists by necessity, just as in the activity 
o: the lower animals. The individual simply notices these at-first spontaneous group- 
irgs and transforms them into logical notions. Durkheim thought that social force 
is always the motivation of concept-formation. But the individual has only a vague 
understanding of his blockings by social pressure or of his intoxications with social 
exaltation, while he car perceive clearly the pressure he butts up against in some pri- 
vate contact with nature. Durkheim made much of the impersonality of concepts. 
But this impersonality is not a mere negative factor. It is the victory of the individ- 
ual over his own subjectivity. The personal effort to achieve the impersonal is hard 
work, It takes vigorous effort to eliminate competing elements trying to usurp a 
place in one’s thinking Conceptual thinking implies the highest development of the 
personality and detachment from “collective thought.” The group can be a hin- 
drance, rather than a help in the formation of concepts. This is evidenced in the low 
mentality of primitive people where group control is strongest. It is evidenced in our 
own society whenever some member of a coterie or caste ceases thinking for himself 
and lets the group “thnk for him.”—Daniel Essertier, Revue Internationale de So- 
chologie, XX XV (September—October, 1927), 469-76. (I, 4; X, 1, 2.) CAE 


If. THE FAMILY 


From Amoeba Up (The biological basis of the family).—-The family at its 
beginning includes but mother and offspring. The union of parent and offspring for 
a long period greatly modifies parent and offspring; but of the parents, only the 
female is modified. The chain binding the male to his mate gradually brings him, 
tco, under the domination of the developing offsprmg. The life-long monogamous 
femily most adequatel» meets the needs of the present nature of man: the fact that 
„he is a mammal; his Icng and helpless infancy; the high development of his mating 
aud parental impulses; and his diversified and exacting life-career.—H. S. Jennings, 
Sarvey, LIX. (December 1, 1927), 272-76. (II, 1.) “Gre 


Our Social Heritage.—The family is the almost universal institution through 
which the biological inheritance is passed on from one generation to another, and it 
also is universally important as an agency for passing on the social heritage. Family 
influences may produce the shut-in type of personality, develop timidity and sensi- 
tiveness, and cause neurosis. So also, the child, who feels himself not loved may de- 
velop feelings of inferiority and other abnormalities. The economic bases of the 
femily have. disappear:d in practice and continue to exist only in concepts which 
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represent culture lags. Affection is the new basis for family life-—Willlam F. Ogburn, 
Survey, LIX (December 1, 1927), 277-79. (II, 2; I, 3.) ee 


The Great American Family.—The size of the American family has decreased 
slowly from the beginning of our national history. The largest families are found in 
the southern states, and the smallest on the Pacific Coast. There is a widespread 
tendency for the rural family to be larger than the urban. The size of the family 
varies with the prevailing industries, housing facilities, religious affiliations, and racial 
traditions of groups of people. The highest marriage rates are found in the Soyth; 
the lowest in New England. The highest rates of marriage are found in areas with 
an excess of men. Birth-rates are a significant factor in determining family stability. 
Were it not for the birth-rates of recent immigrants, the birth-rate cf the United 
States would be the lowest in the world. There are two dismtegrative forces which 
destroy families: death and separation. The death-rate has decreased greatly, but 
the divorce rate has increased. Children are comparativel 7 rare In families broken 
by divorce; children tend to hold families together. There is uniformly more divorce 
in cities than in rural areas.—Louis Dublin, Survey, LIX (December r, 1927), 267— 


69. (II, 3.) : men 


UOI. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


r, L’ame primitive (The primitive mind).—This new book by. Lucien Lévy-Bruhl 
(Paris: Alcan, 1927) seeks to show what sort of conception so-called primitive men 
have of their own individuality. He concludes that, properly speaking, they have no 
ideas about their own minds or persons, but only pre-ideas (prénotions). An indi- 
vidual is at the same time an individual and the personification of a species; hence 
the prayers and diplomatic excuses made to a smitten animal in order to keep the 
good graces of its species. The immanence of the group in the human individual is 
similarly conceived. The family, strictly speaking, does not exist. The individual 
does not come from a certain group because he has sich and such parents: he has 
incidentally such and such parents because he comes from that group. By the “law 
of participation” the individual is thought to live also in his “appurtenences.” These 
are variable and not clearly defined. His footprints may be a part of him; so may 
his shadow, or reflection, or a dream-image of him. This participation is not con- 
ceived to be the result of a transfer, as with us when we imagine something of 
Napoleon’s personality transferred to his coat or of Gcethe’s to his pen, but is felt to 
be immediate. This is because the primitive mentality is incapable of logical abstrac- 
tion. The mystical bi-presence of an object and a personality is the basis for most 
of the operations of black magic. Primitive people do not believe in the immortality 
of the souk—in fact, they have no concept of soul or spirit. It is more proper to say 
that they believe in the survival of the dead, who lead a life more or less analogous 
to their old life, and, according to some primitive people, may die again or even be 
killed. The dead man may be reincarnated in animals, or in infants (sometimes in 
two infants at the same time), and he may still be omnfpresent in the appurtenances 
which he left behind. Lévy-Bruhl gets his data from a study of the représentations 
collectives of primitive people rather than from reaponses to direct individual ques- 
tioning which he believes would have led to hazy and equivocal results. In general, 
his method is similar to that used in Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés in- 
férieurs and Mentalité primitive—Review by Achille Quy, in Revue Internationale 
de Soctologie, XXXV (September—October, 1927), 496-505. (IT, x; I, 4.) TT 


Switzerland: An Interpretation.—The idea has been widely held by observant 
philosophers that Switzerland is the political laboratory of Europe. The problem of | 
. co-ordinating local with general interests is forced incessantly upon the Swiss by 
their location at the cross-roads of Continental highways. From medieval times the 
central Alpine passes became modal points of commerce. The country became a 
synonym for Liberty. Swiss youth gained skill and prowess from herding, 
woodcraft, agriculture, and hunting. After many pitched battles, the redoubtable 
Swiss Pikemen triumphed over the aggression of Burgundian and Holy Roman im- 
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. The fame of these fighters became so great that for two centuries the 
cream of the youth of Switzerland was sought as mercenaries by European courts. 
Among Swiss achievernents in experimental politics was a movable national capital, 
rotating among six cities. The country remains the model republic of Europe. It 
has been called a “Federation of Communes,” since over three thousand of these 
communes, largely self-governing, are the basis of its political organization. But it is 
more than this—it is a vital integration of communities. Apart from its political 
- arhievements, the couatry is accelerating the growth of industries by the develop- 
ment of hydro-electric power, and is setting a high standard of national education, 
led by seven universities-—Victor V. Branford, Sociological Review, XIX (October, 
1327), 304~17. (HI, 33 IV, 2.) c D.C 


The Jew in Revolutionary Russia.—-No other group has been more affected by 
the transforming forces of the Revolution than the three million Jews in Russia. 
Tadividual and group aims, ambitions, beliefs, and habits of thought and action, 
long an integral part af Jewish life, have been modified or discarded. The medieval 
motion of the debasing character of physical labor which has bored deep into the 
J2wish mind is being battered down by the Soviet régime, and to engage in proleta- 
ran pursuits has become a virtue. The attitude of Russian Jewry toward the non- 
Jzwish world, and the fiction of Jewish superiority and religious destiny, is being 
aanihilated. The younz generation is on the whole more zealously atheistic than any 
ozher racial group in Russia. The Revolutionary onslaught on private trade has 
beoken down the economic foundations of a large portion of the Jews within the old 
pale. A trader in Soviet Russia has no citizenship rights; and the life of the middle- 
man is not only econcmically precarious, but spiritually desolate. Hence the Jews 

a-e entering industries, and colonizing on the land. One hundred-and fifty thousand 
are now industrial laborers, while twenty thousand Jewish families, embracing a 
population of one hundred thousand, have settled on the land and formed agricul- 
tural communities. Neither politically nor economically does the Jew in Russia suf- 
fer discriminations because of his Jewishness. As a consequence of his racial eman- 
cipation there has sprung into life a new and many-sided cultural awakening among 

Russian Jews.—Maurice Hindus, Asia, XX VIT (December, 1927), 983-01. a ke 

i » » * 


The Gold Coast—~-The Gold Coast, one of the British colonies in Western 
Africa, is situated on the northern shore of the Gulf of Guinea and lies about 5 de- 
gæes north of the Equator. The native population of two and one-fourth millions 
consists of many races and tribes speaking several different languages. Gold was the 
first European trade, end it has regularly been exported since the discovery of this 
coast in the fifteenth century. However, the people are chiefly agriculturists, and 
the chief industry is the cultivation of cocoa. Over one-half of the world’s supply is 
reised in this colony, fhe export for 1926 being 235,000 tons. Unlike most tropical 
irdustries, such as sugar-raising in Hawaii, or the rubber industry of Ceylon, Malay, 
and Java, which are organized by foreign capital under the direction of agricultural 

the Gold Coas: cocoa industry is entirely in the hands of peasant proprietors 
oz farmers. The government is encouraging the raising of cocoanuts for copra, 
limes, grape fruit, rice, cotton, and sisal hemp. There is a keen demand for educa- 
tion, and 35,000 children are in regular school attendance. The Prince of Wales Col- 
lege and School, recently erected near Accra at a cost of three million dollars, pro- 
v.des instruction from kindergarten to university. There are 500 miles of railway 
ranning from the porte of Accra and Sekondi and meeting at Kumasi. These are fed 
by 4,700 miles of motcrable roads. Great headway has been made in sanitating the 
towns; and malaria, once so great a menace that the country came to be known as 
“The White Man’s Grave,” is now gradually disappearing~—-Charles H. Knowles, © 
Sctentific Monthly, KEV are 1927), 399-403. (IL, 5.) ange 


The Struggle in Africa.The influx of white men into Africa has brought 
about a collision between European industrialism and primitive society, and certain 
oZ the exploiting powers have adopted a colonial policy devised to provide a period 
oZ transition so that the populations may adapt themselves to a new régime. The 
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result of white immigration has been to throw parts of Africa on the brink of an- 
archy. The power of the white man has shaken the authority of the chief and has 
destroyed native respect for the rules of conduct which previously held the tribe 
together. The most earnest efforts of missionarles have failed to get the natives to 
adopt a new code. In the African’s coming struggle to be free, he will be most great- 
ly assisted by the American Negro. Intelligent white government will attempt to 
train the African populations for self-government——Raymond Leslie Buell, ncaa 
Afairs, VI (October, 1927), 22—40. (iH, s; IV, 2; VU, 4.) ECG 


Die Sosiale Wurzel unserer Ehrbegriffe (The Social Origin of our Ideas of 
Honor.—Just as the gods of the victors prevail over those of the vanquished, so also 
the dominating form of society determines what shall be regarded as honorable, In 
_ the sect the ideal of honor is holiness; in feudal society it is courage in war; among 

the bourgeoisle it is wealth. The hereti¢, the coward, and the pauper are, respec- 
tively, the despised social types. Notions of honor are developed in the class strug- 
gle; and new, unaccepted ideals are given old names in order to make them ac- 
ceptable.—Erik Nélting, Die Gesellschaft, IV (December, 1927), 493~96.' ra 
l . M. 


Is Russia to be Godless ?—An array of facts might be adduced to indicate that 
religion is still flourishing in Russia. Certain Protestant sects in the south have won 
new converts since the legalization of evangelistic services, and here and there new 
sects with new creeds spring up. But multitudes who were formerly the backbone of 
the village parishes have now ceased to go to church, to pray, or to believe in God. 
What is noteworthy in ‘the religious crisis in Russia is that fundamental forces have 
‘been set in motion—some loosed by the Revolution, others already latent—which ` 
are working havoc with the old faith and are engulfmg the country with a tide of 
atheism. The old Orthodox church brought to Russia physical magnificence, magic, 
miracle, and ceremonial, but emphasized the form and technique rather than the 
spirit of worship. It never weaned the muszhik from his pagan superstitions, nor 
developed that inner vitality that would enable it to withstand an outside onslaught 
such as the Revolution launched on it. The Bolshevists, in their.elfort to draw 
young people from the church, have the support of the Red army, the schools, chil- 
dren’s homes, playgrounds, the lecture platform, the moving pictures, the press, and 
- sach organizations as the Octobrists, the Pioneers, and the Young Communists, with 
a joint membership of more than two million youths. The church, poor in material 
resources and barren in spirit, is unprepared to meet this challenge.-—Maurice Hindus, 
Asia, XXVII (Poyember 1927), goo-gos, (ILI, 6; VII, 2.) aly 


Religion in Russia.—The great revolution was less a social upheaval than a re- © 
ligious reformation. The law and secular arm no longer support the old Orthodox 
church, but a new orthodoxy has been set up in its place as the favorite of the 
secular power, Communism has entered Russian life as a missionary religion—as 
much a faith and as little a fact as Christianity in the United States. Being the offi- 
cial religion of the State, Communism possesses a certain advantage of position, but 
_ in no way a capes oe in the field of religion. ` Russia, for the first time in her his- 

tory, is enjoying the rare modern privilege of religious tolerance. Her hundreds of 
sects are freely professing their faiths and practicing their ceremonial. The faces of 
the gods in Russia were changed by the church itself through its own rigidity, igno- 


` rance and greed. The nineteenth century saw a great resurgence of dissident sects, 


who protested against the economic and social ppo of the Tsarist régime. 
These became a fertile soil for Yoa iene —H. M. Kallen, New Republic, 
LII (November, 1927), 279-82. (II, 6; 2.) ape 


Philosophy in Russia.—Since the Revolution, Russian academic philosophy has 
become better known, several writers having emigrated to Western Europe and pub- 
lished books in German or French. There are recent important works by Eoyré, 
Lossky, Father Bulgakov, Frank, Zenkovsky, and Losev. Russian philosophy has 
orent to a gai the religious and emotional life as a whole rather than to give a 

nalistic interpretation in abstract terms. This belief in the immediacy of con- 
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tact with reality is characteristic also of the Russian academic psychologists and of 
sich artists as Dostoevsky; mental life is for them not a series of events to be viewed 
f-om without, but a living activity experienced from within, and directly connected 
with the cosmic whole. Here is the basis of the Russian Orthodox idea of the church 
as a real living entity. This concept of a social organism is diametrically opposed to 
tre Communist concept of society as a mechanical assemblage of impersonal units— 
aie : Duddingtor, Journal of Philosophical Studies, IL (October, 1927), 550-52. 
, 6, . 
5S. A. 8. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Das amerikanische Programm der Sozialen Demokratie (The American Pro- 
gram for Social Democracy).—-The American labor movement differs somewhat in 
its professed purposes from the corresponding movement in Europe. It holds to the 
ideal of social, industrial, and economic democracy but does not recognize or admit 
taat it is partaking i in a class struggle, and it is not, therefore, in sympathy with a 
labor party. In actua! practice the movement does recognize class conflict, though 
not regarding as the object of this conflict the overthrow of the capitalist class. Its 
pon-partisan political stand does not keep it out of politics, And though American 
labor makes every etort to deny its socialistic tendencies, these are really quite 
s-rong.—Georg Decker, Die Gesellschaft, IV (December, 1927), 534-47. a + 


Soziologische Stcuktur und ihr entsprechende Ideologien des deutsche Offi- 
zer korps vor dem Weltkriege (The Sociological Structure and the Co onding 
Teologies of the German Officers’ Corps before the World War).—The officers of 
the German army, sharply distinguished from the rest of the population by a dis- 
tnctive uniform continuously worn, constituted a social class rather than a voca- 
tonal division. The romantic and erotic appeal of a gaily colored uniform was so 
great as often to be the deciding factor in the young officer’s choice of a regiment. 
The ancient weapons carried by the officers and the persistent custom of horseback 
r.ding served to unite the officer psychologically with the knight of the days of 
caivalry. The higher officers were practically all from the nobility and many of the 
lewer classes were expressly debarred from these positions, Military titles were 
highly coveted and paid for, thus bringing about selection of officers on a plutocratic 
tasis. Learning was despised, sometimes by order, as in the case of the rule for- 
Eidding officers to read newspapers in public. The general acceptance of the mili- 
taristic ideal, that is, the belief that the officers were the highest social class, made 
for inefficiency in the conduct of war. It resulted in the use of cavalry long after 
other methods of fighting had proved superior; it kept able men out of responsible 
positions; it prevented the development of high morale among the common soldiery. 
—Franz Carl Endres, Archiv fiir Sostalwissenschaft und Sosialpolitik, LVO (Heft 


2, 1927), 282-319. (IV, 1; HI, 6.) 
C. M. R. 


Racial Conflict in Africa.—The problem of adjusting the white and black pop- 
ulations in the United States is only part of a world-wide drama. The African 
Megroes face the troublesome problem of adjustment between their ancient culture 
amd those cultures so -avishly thrust upon them. The Union of South Africa has a 
population of seven million, of whom five million are black, The Native Land Act 
af 1913 sought to confine the acquisition of land by natives and Europeans to defi- 
nitely separated areas. About 13 per cent of South Africa was allotted to five mil- 
Bon natives, and 87 per cent to two million whites. This Act fell into abeyance dur- 
ing the World War, and proposals for a new adjustment are along two lines: (1) 
f-ee competition for all classes of labor, but political superiority for the whites by 
means of a limited franchise, or (2) the provision of native reserves, self-governed, 
with representation in the white man’s parliament. West Africa may escape the 
croblem of color contact and race prejudice in its more acute form, on account of 
climatic and geographic factors. In Nigeria there are four thousand Europeans to 
twenty million natives. In spite of improvements in sanitation and general condi- 
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tions of life, West Africa is hot, and never will be, a white man’s country. With the 
exception of a few coastal towns, the problem of segregation is hardly hkely to arise. 
The political situation arising from contact between Europeans and native Africans 
in Kenya, Tanganyika, and Nyassaland will more clasely approximate that of the 
Union of South Africa—W. D. Hambly, Journal of Negro History, XU (October, 


1927), 577-89. (IV, 2.) Ent 


Über die Kriterien der Bildung und Entwicklung politischer Parteien (Con- 
cerning the Criteria of the Formation and Development of Political Parties).—The 
political party, though often unadmittedly, takes part in a struggle for power for 
the leaders or members or both. The leader is a very important factor, especially 
when the aims of the party are ill defined. He may then be regarded as supernatural 
and his name adopted as the name of the party. Sometimes the prestige of the 
leader becomes so great that he is regarded as the party or, if in power, as the state. 
Appeal to the -masses requires a leader possessed of a noble passion; and if he ad- 
dresses himself to a young and al a party, Hr e to the infiuence of au- 
thority, his success is assured. Besides the parties acting primarily for the leader are . 
those whose purpose is the furthering of the interests of certain social and economic 
classes. Still others are founded on general political or moral ideas. The stronger 
the charismatic element the less well developed need the party program be. The in- 
fluence of the mass concept forces all parties to call themselves democratic, liberal, 
or socialistic rather than autocratic or oligarchic. Accarding to Pareto there are two 
classes of parties : those having a chance and a desire to secure control of the gov- 
ernment and those unable or unwilling to govern. Nationalistic parties are of the 
latter kind; they wish not to govern but to escape government. Parties may also be 
classified according to whether their ideal is in the past or future. These classes are 
the reactionary and the progressive parties, respectively. A truly democratic party 
is never found.—Robert Michels, SchmoHers Jakrbuch, LI (Heft 4, 1927), I-23. 
(IV, 3; VIL 3.) a aren 


Some Reflections on the Sociological Character of Political Parties.—The pur- 
pose of political parties is the attainment of objective aims or personal advantages. 
Parties built around the personalities of their leaders may be called charismatic if 
his influence is by virtue of qualities so striking as to seem supernatural. The party 
is identified with the leader. Charismatic leaders are generally characteristic of 
young, ardent, doctrinaire parties, although they are also found among those of 
more flexible beliefs. Usually charismatic leaders start parties, but sometimes they 
appear after the party is already active. Of n parties based on principles, 
there are two types: confessional parties which are seeking to adapt the needs of 
life here to the immortal life of the soul, and nationalistic parties which are more 
limited and devoid of general principles. Each nation believes it must accomplish 
missions. But the need for organization causes distinctions of origins to disappear. 
The electionism of democracy leads parties which are essentially aristocratic to an 
omnibus tendency—to make common cause with the extra-party masses. Pareto’s 
theory of political parties is invalid—Roberto Michels, American Political Science 
Review, XXI (November, 1927), 752-72. (IV, 3; VIL, 3.) EEG 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Economic Factors in the Changing Distribution of Population between Urban 
Centers and Rural Areas.—Except, perhaps, in the time of the Greek city states, it 
is doubtful whether so large a proportion of people has ever lived in towns as now 
in Western countries. If the drift to towns were confined to manufacturing areas 
and countries, the explanation would be simple, but facts show that some of the 
most exclusively agricultural countries, such as Argentina and New Zealand, are add- 
ing to their urban population more rapidly than to their rural population. The 
changed distribution is to some extent, but not entirely, a measure of the increase in 
agriculture productiveness per unit of farm labor. Such increased efficiency is great 
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in new grain-growing countries but not typical of progress in farming as a whole. 
Tte services of transportation, marketing, and elaboration of products make up an 
increasing proportion of final cost of the product, and cause a steady migration of 
industries responsible fcr these factors from country districts to towns. Democratic 
systems of government Iavor concentration of power in towns, which enjoy strategic 
advantages in economic bargaining. Agriculture remains poorly paid compared with 
commerce, and farmere are out-maneuvered in capital and finance, in drafting of 
tariffs, in collective bargaining, and in the marketing of produce——E. W. Shanahan, 
Economic Journal (quarterly journal of the Royal Economic Society), XX XVII 
(September, 1927), 395-403. (V, 1; IH, 4.) oe 


The New Neightors—The old geographical neighborhood is disintegrating 
with the increased mobility of the population and the development of specialized 
coatacts. Geographically considered, the neighborhood is rapidly ceasing to be any- 
thing other than a more or less accidental grouping of sleeping quarters. However, 
wEhin the groups basec on common interests, the spirit of neighborliness is appear- 
ing. When neighborhood is a matter of a variety of specialized groups, it is possible 
to plan more rationally the environment which is to surround the family.—Frederick 
M Eliot, Survey, LIX ‘December 1, 1927), 304-8. (V, 3.) roc 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Case Work for Schools.—From the standpoint of social effectiveness, intellec- 
tual development, mental hygiene, or individual character, the many selves of hu- 
men personality must te unified. The school, instead of building up a self peculiar 
to its artificial conditions, should be the agency for integrating on the highest pos- 
sitle level the many aspects of the child’s personality. The school’s contribution 
must be i in terms ol direct enrichment from the racial inheritance and contemporary 
life and in terms of organization of all under the domination of some great prin- 
ciples of human life. Social case work, refined in method and broadened in scope, 
sheuld become the basi3 of a constructive educational program for all children, by 
the classroom teacher herself —Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Survey, LIX (November 15, 
1937), 221-22. (VI, 3; L 4.) Hag 


Recreation and Social Justice.—Social justice is the assurance to each individual 
of life, liberty, and opportunity, and the right to protection from those destructive 
influences which society has created. Recreation builds the physical man and thus 
prevents disease; and the promotion of health and prevention of disease are the 
greatest allies of social justice. The man who is physically and mentally fit can earn 
a Lving and take advantage of the opportunities of life. Social justice would prevent 
men from becoming criminals, and recreation builds morality. Civic responsibility 
is learned in the team work of games, where is also learned obedience to pubio opin- 
ior.—John A. Lapp, Playground, XXI (November, 1927), 405-7. (VI, 4; B . ele ok ) 


Play, the Architect of Man.—-The ends of play are not large muscles, health, or 
mcrals (although these are its by-products), but its end is the individual’s becoming 
. Play is the expression of the creative, active impulse. Education lies in con- 

tact with present reality. Play is the act of growth, it out more power than was 
there, it is the emergenze of the self-—Joseph Lee, Playground, XXII (December, 


1927), 460-63. (VL 4; 1 4.) HCG 


Severity of Punistment as a Deterrent to Crime.—The severity of penalties is 
a decided e deterrent to professional criminals. The degree of severity in pre- 
scuibing a penalty for aay crime should be sufficient to make the crime economically 
unprofitable to the criminal. The severe penalty must not only be prescribed by law 
bu: must be habitually administered by the courts in order to secure the deterrent 
effect. The sentences must also be carried out to completion in practice, and the 
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pe system exercised with great caution. The ai faa file of the = must 
thoroughly advised of the severity of the penalty in order to een the maximum 

psychological effect-—vVictor Killick, Journal of Delinquency, XI (March, 1927), 

39-45. (VI, 5; VII, 1.) LSC 


VIL. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


; Germany Insures Her Workers.—lIt is highly significant that the most distinctly 
nationalist government to hold power in the Reich since the birth of the republic 
_ has inaugurated the most ambitious scheme of state-operated unemployment insur- 
ance yet attempted in any nation. The measure insures some eighteen million wage- 
_ earners against the involuntary loss of employment. The new law makes unem- 
ployment insurance compulsory for all manual workers, as well as for non-manual |“ 
workers whose annual income is under $1,500. The only tmportant exemption is for 
. those agricultural workers able to support themselves from the land they occupy. 
The individual contribution to the state-managed unemployment fund is 3 pez cent 
of the basic wage, half of which is paid by-the employer, and half by the employee. 
. The state makes no contribution to the fund. It is estimated that the compulsory 
saving under this law will amount to more than $3,000,000 a week when employ- 
ment- is good. This will have a positive effect in steadying the business cycle and 
making the. transition from “boom” to “depression”. leas pronounced. Part of the 
significance of this law lies in the indication that a scfentific method of dealing with 
unemployment is essential in highly industrialized states-—Felix MORAY, New Re- 
public, LXI e r "1927), 42-44. eet I.) ma 


Der Okkultiemus als soziologiasches Problem (Occultism as 2 Sociological 
` Problem) Three kinds of occultism are distinguishable: (1) primitive spiritual- 
ism, depending upon an uncritical belief i in supernatualism; (2) so-called scientific 
occyltism, “parapsychology”; and (3) critical occultism, which limits itself to critical i 
examination of observations. The last is not really occultism, since true occultism 
demands the presence of incomprehensible forces. Two principles—adaptation and 
tendency to run true to form—are operative in determining thé development of any 
animal life. The less highly organized must adapt the most and vice versa. Man is 
the least adapted or specialized of all the animals, and also the most highly organized. 
. The principle of adaptation is the direct conquering of the environment; biogenetic 
stability is the indirect or technical conquering of the environment. The stronger 
the principle of adaptation the better can an animal determine the limits of his life, 
aince with each tation he shuts out all possibilities except the one chosen. The 
stronger the principle of biogenetic stability, the less-may the individual determine 
the limita of his development. Formation of simple groups is possible to animals of 
predominantly adaptive sort, but genuine society is possible only to beings in whom 
the principle of biogenetic stability is strong. Only these can postulate and maintain 
a superindividual power, such as-totem, mana, god, ethos, Specialization and inter- 
dependence leads to the development of a centripetally acting factor, consensus. Out 
of this grows the necessity ior man to regulate the ee of his life, since col- 
lective and individual welfare often conflict. Adaptation among men is predom- 
inantly psychic and is becomirig more so. Psychic adaptation consists in 

certain assumptions as true and acting upon them. They are adaptations in that 
they narrow the possibility for development by cutting off a portion of the world or 
environment.. These assumptions or fictions play an important part in our lives. 
They arise wherever and whenever the environment cannot be overcome directly. 
When the fiction becomes the ae life-principle, as in neuroses, it is pathological. 
_ Of such a nature is occultism. The occultist attempts to control the environment 
directly, that is, without the use of accepted means. He attempts to ‘complete and fill 
out life by one-sided specialization rather than by universal differentiation. Occult 
fictions are usually logi defensible, but they need not be, since they are assumed 
to be self-evident. Occul ig the constitutionally determined reaction ‘of certain 
types to the social process. The types which react in this way tend ta be patholog- 
` ial, eg., h ane mediums, The A aces types of Kretschmer’s clasifica- 


hs 


- 
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tion seem to be more susceptible to occultism than the cyclothymic. Modern growth 
oT occultism is due to inventions which have so far widened the possibilities of de- 
velopment as to make the world too large. Occultism reduces and limits it so that 
adaptation may be achieved—Erich Ratsch, Zeitschrift für Volkerpsychologie und 
Sosiologie, IIL (Decentber, 1927), 413-27. (VI, a; VIIL 4; X 5 CMR. | 


Zur Psychologie Jer politische Meinung (On the Psychology of Political Be- 
lmefs).—Hunger and desire for power are the drives back of economic and, thence, 
oz political life. Sex has little to do with politics diredi. Political faiths manifest 
themselves as notions of the proper forms of government, division of income and 
property, liberalism, radicalism, nationalism, etc. Beliefs are determined by feeling 
aid suggestion, but ‘ths origin of the belief is not consciously realized. Out of irra- 
tional affect arises rational faith, for feelings not only select our faiths but also con- 
vince us of their worthiness. The psychology of beliefs is on the border of psycho- 
pathology. The actior of a firm political creed is much like that of a superiority 
complex—a single occasion of enforced subordination to power may make a man 
permanently anti-militaristic. Resentment, showing itself as a reversal or denial of 
values, is a product cf political life. This is akin to the inferlority complex. Of 
similar nature is the scapegoat idea, in which cause and blame are identified, without 
regard for the fact tha- the former is objective and the latter subjective. In ‘practical 
activity there is a tendency to economize on thought by simplifying the problem so 
a3 to see as possible solutions only the two opposite extremes. Slogans, symbols, 
emblems, and music aso help make thought unnecessary. Minor differences within 
the same party are eliminated or evened up by assimilation.—Gaston Roffenstein, 
_ Zeitschrift fur Vélkerpsychologie und Soziologie, IIL (December, 1927), 385-412. 


(VH, 3.) 
C.M.R. 


International Legislation.—New law can come into existence by slow crystal- ` 
ization of general custom into binding rules of conduct, or by the positive enactment 
of rules of conduct by that part of the community which holds power. Custom law. 
can never anticipate tae needs and interests of society. Positive enactment of new 
lew is dependent upon some kind of legislative process. In the family of nations 
regulation will have to be by common agreement for the benefit of all Rules of 
conduct laid down in general treaties and conventions are legally binding obligations. 
They provide the only feasible means of molding the legal order to the constantly 
cianging needs of the community. Interests, rather than numbers or territorial lim- 
its, are basic to international Jegislation—Frederick Sherwood Dunn, Political Sd- 
ence Quarterly, XLII “December, 1927), pie (VOL, 3, 4.) a 


Democracy in Chicago.— We have been told that bad government is due to a 
idiot popular treet: that if we can get all the people out to vote, we will have 
good government. Thè assumption behind this is that along with citizenship goes a 
, cvic responsibility that all citizens naturally ahare. The exponents of this idea would 
unanimously agree that Thompson’s election was a slip back to the spoil’s system. 
Yet in this election everybody came out to vote. Ninety-five per cent of the eligible 
voters registered; five out of seven voted; and five out of nine cast ballots for 
Thompson. His election is the triumph of the gang. Town-hall democracy is no 
more. The gang steps in when democracy becomes impersonal, institutionalized, and 
when city life becomes complex and involved. The gang is the antithesis of democ- 
racy. It is inclusive and face to face, tangible and comprehensive; democracy is an 
abstraction. The gang is controlled by personal contact; democracy by bureaus. 
The truth is that urban government cannot shake itself free from the gang, nor can 
the aspirant for office succeed without the aid of some sort of personal touch organ- 
ication that is in essence a gang—Nels Anderson, Century, CXV (November, 1927), 
71-78. (VH, 3; IV, 3.) C.D.C, 


, Journalism along the Nile.—The newspaper world of Egypt is divided into two 
main segments. One is controlled by Christians who consider their vocation an hon- 
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orable means of gaining a living. The other is dominated by Moslems who use the 
press as a legitimate weapon of political propaganda. There are in Egypt 
Arabic or vernacular dailies and about one hundred and fifty other Arabic period- 
icals. The foreign-language press consists of twenty-three dailies and thirty other 
publications in English, French, It Italian, Greek, and Perslan. The Arabic dailies, with 
few exceptions, are issued at Cairo or Alexandria. Egyptian journalism struggles 

inst the handicap of a strict censorship and widespread illiteracy, Contributions 
from various political machines and foreign subsidies have helped to keep many 
papers alive. . Egyptian journals do not devote themselves to exposing evils, agitat- 
ing social reforms, or to featuring anything except politics. “Scoops” are unknown, 
and “beats” and sensationalism are foreign to them. Reliable data concerning news- 
paper circulation is not available.. The future of Egyptian Journalism hinges largely 
. on education —Plerre Crabités, Asia, XX VII (December, 1927), 992-07. ve 3:) 


The Renaissance in India from an Indian Standpoint.—-In the early days of 
its’ rule, Great Britain introduced into India all kinds of British institutions, ideas, 
and mechanical contrivances foreign to the genius of Indians. The government 
schools and colleges which introduced the English system of education into India 
were intellectually and morally barren. Indian arts and literatures thereafter de- 
generated rapidly. Indians became poor imitators of the British, and their creative 
faculty was destroyed. Vedantism and Hindu mythology, treasure-mines of inspira- 
tion for Indian art, were neglected. During the last few years a movement has 
started for the rebirth of the Indian spirit and civilization. Gandhi and his followers 
have started a number of schools and colleges whose object is to evolve a complete 
system of national education. Since the awakening of national consciousness, Indian 
scholarship is growing in history and modern science. An Indian school of printing 
arose some twenty years ago in Bengel, and is winning recognition. Its ideals are ' 
based on the frescoes of the Ajanta caves. Indians, as a people, have not discarded 
their own music in favor of European music, as Japanese have done. A new interest 
is being taken in the national music, and musical academies are being started all over 
the country. The ancient soul of India is being reawakened in a new form.—Vasudeo 
B. Metta, Forinigktiy Review, CX-X1II (December, 1927), 764-74. (VU, 4 i a ad 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Adaptation of Treatment to Cause in Male Juvenile Delinquency.—In a study 

x 620 consecutive admissions of boys to the State Home for Boys at Jamesburg, 
New Jersey, an attempt was made to discover major causative factors in each case 

The facts in the case were obtained through investigation, and each boy was inter- 
viewed by a physician, psychologist, psychiatrist, educetional director, and the dis- . 
ciplinarian. A conference on each case was held to determine major and. minor 
causes. The major causes discovered were: (1) Jack of supervision in the home, 41 
per cent; (2) defective intelligence, 27 per cent; (3) other personality defects, 22 
per cent; (4) bad environment (outside the home), 13 per cent; (5) special difficul- 
ties in adjustment, 12 per cent; (6) physical ee s per cent. Other minor 
causes were discovered such as poor placing in school grade. Some attempt was 
made to treat the major cause or causes in each case, but the work led quite definitely 
to the conclusion that the causes should have been ‘discovered and treated when the 
earliest symptoms of delinquent behavior appeared.—G. M. Wilson, Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, XVII (August, 1927), 202-17. (VIL, a epr 


The Prevention of Crime in Mental Deviates.—Twelve murderers who killed a 
total of fifteen persons were studied. Only four, who killed a total of five people, 
were mentally normal. Five were defective in mental development; two were con- 
stitutional psychopathic inferiors with superior intelligence; and one was insane. 
This does not prove that a high percentage of murderers are mental deviates, but it 
is significant in demonstrating that ten murders would have been prevented if the 
communities had been awake and equipped to take care of the mental deviates in 
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heir populations-~Thomas Orbison, Journal of EETHEN XI (June, 1927), 
too-1o05. (VIII, 1, 4. $c 


The Scientific Treatment of Crime.—In regard to the conventional modes of 
dealing with crime, society is as unscientific as it is with respect to the present 
methods of ascertaining guilt. Present penal and “reformatory” institutions almost 
invariably tend to make the individual much more of a menace to society than he 
was before incarceration. Almost everything which could contribute to the debas- 
ing and demoralization of human personality characterizes present-day prisons, As 
crime is a medical problem, we should, as in general medicine, lay primary stress on 
preventive therapy. We should prevent the procreation of types likely to be pre- 

osed toward antisocial conduct. Juvenile courts and child-guidance clinics, 
with the public-school system, enable us to discover at an early stage 
which seem headed toward criminality because of unfavorable environment. Pro 
tion with careful assistance of psychiatric clinics and trained social workers, Sonea 
tion of feeble-minded and other non-reformable types, and social re-education 
along such lines as Osborne’s Mutual Welfare League would secure the reformation 
and social protection which the present prison system assumes to achieve but fails 
to execute-—Harry Elmer Barnes, Current History, XXVII (December, 1927), 
309-14. (VII, x.) e 


Our Permanent Crime Wave.—-With no centralized police supervision, with 
one type of organization jostling against another, with inadequate training of offi- 
cers, with neither correlation nor co-ordination in the whole business of police 
work, it is not to be wondered that our annual bill for crime is thirteen billion 
dollars a year. America maintains an army of half a million police, judicial, and 
enforcement officials to stand off an opposing army of two ion criminals, The 
first and most important step in reducing crime is the divorce of our police systems 
from local politics. This will be done whenever the public wants it badly enough to 
insist on it and to fight te accomplish it. The chief deterrents of crime are the cer- 
tainty of detection and the certainty of conviction. The first requires that we re- 
vise our entire conception of police work, substituting a national for a local point 
of view. The second demands drastic reconstruction of our criminal procedure. 
Edward Hale Bierstadt, Harper’s, CLVI ene 1927), 61-70. (VIEL, A n 

C. D.C. 


Suggestions for Parental Administration Calculated to Reduce Juvenile De- 
linquency.-Delinquency among youths, as quoted from the number of prisoners 
booked in the Los Angeles County Jail, has been steadily increasing in recent years 
until now about 42 per cent of all prisoners are less than twenty-five years of age. 
The most frequent crime in the county is the stealing of automobiles, and 51 per 
cent of these thefts are committed by juveniles. A crime-prevention campaign of 
- speaking before high-school groups and groups of parents, instituted by the sheriff’s 
department and principally directed against auto stealing, has reduced the incidents 
of this crime considerably. Parents were generally found to be not lacking in in 
terest in their children but were not intelligent in their attempts at training ce 
controlling them. More time in associating with their children, constructive oc- 
cupation of the child’s leisure time, attention to diet, and an intelligent system of 
rewards and punishments in the family are some of ‘the fruitful means of dealing 
with the problem of delinquency.—V. W. Killick, Journal of Delinquency, XI 
(September, 1927), 194—208. (VII, r.) iat 


Back to Methuselah.—That the fountain of youth is just around the corner is 
one of the most widely heralded of recent discoveries. Man is assured that, thanks 
to modern medical science, his life is to be immensely prolonged in the near future. 
The practicability of accelerating evolution in: the case of longevity is urged on the 
ground that it can be demonstrated in other aspects of man’s power to control his 
environment. But human longevity is very definitely an organic, not a cultural, at- 
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tribute. When the facts are examined, it appears that much of the increase in the 
average duration of life is merely statistical, resulting from a decrease in infant 
mortality. Longevity is well known to be inherited : that is, a certain toughness of 
_ constitution is passed on from parent to offspring which enables the individual to 
Survive even under relatively unfavorable circumstances. The severe limitation of 
births in the better educated and economically successful part of the population re- 
sults inevitably in a decrease of the average fitness of human constitution. It is 
against this handicap that medical sclence must work in attempting to prolong life. 
It is still open to question whether the average span of life can be greatly and per- 
manently increased by any agency except eugenics——Paul Popenoe, Scientific 
Monthly, XXV (December, 1927), 535-39. (VII, 2.) p PE 


- The Numerous Families of Former Times.—The class of poor has two orl- 
gins: the unadaptable elements unable to rise because of inferior faculties or the 
presence of impeding hereditary vices; and individuals from the middle and upper 
classes who fell into this group through bad crosses, acquired taints, or accidental 
circumstances., ‘Those whose social fall is due to economic conditions rise again in 
one or two generations. The birth-rate m former times was much greater than to- 
day, but the number of children who survived and founded a family in their turn 
was about the same as it is pd hate Formally, also, the fine families contributed 
only a small part to the general population—G. de Lapouge, Eugenics Review, KIX 
(October, 1927), 198-202. ( , 2; II 2.) or 


The Onset of Schizophrenia.—Study of the onset of disorders in male patients 
of the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital of Baltimore, Maryland, seems to estab- 
lish two factors preliminary to schizophrenic psychoses. First, the disorder appears 
after a long series of subjectively difficult adjustive efforts. Second, it seems never 
to occur in those who bave achieved, if only for a short time, a definitely satis- 
fying adjustment to a sex object. However, all of the causative factors operative 
when milder maladjustments pass over into schizophrenia have not been identified 
as yet. Moreover, the facts accumulated indicate that sex is not to be stressed as a 
factor of exclusive importance. There seems to be little reason to doubt that cultural 
distortions provided by the home are of prime importance as causal antecedents to 
schizophrenic disorders. In all cases studied, regardless af vicious influences subse- 
quently encountered, the patient developed the tendency to illness while in the home 
situation —H. S. Sullivan, American Journal of Psychiatry, VIZ (July, 1927), 105- 
34. (VII, 4.) gue, 


Hereditary Relations in Schizophrenia.—Statistical evidence and the results 
.of the analyses: of individual families in which schizophrenia occurs indicate that 
heredity is an important factor to be considered in the etiology of schizophrenia. 
Seventy-eight per cent of a series of 7,150 unselected cases of schizophrenia had 
hereditary tainting factors, the most frequent tainting factor being paychoses. Non- 
schizophrenic psychoses and mental abnormalities occur among families of schiz- 
ophrenic individuals to a degree that suggests polymorphic heredity relations in this 
disorder. The proportional frequency with which these fectors occur indicates that 
this interrelation cannot be regarded as accidental but rather as something that 
seems to. be in intimate relation with the hereditary course of schizophrenia.—A. M. 
Barrett, American Journal of Psychiatry, VIL (July, 1927), 77-104. ee i ve -) 


Ruth, Who Couldn’t Read—Ruth’s mother took her to a clinic because, at 
nine years of age, she couldn’t read. Dr. Wolfe had been taught by Dr. Adler that 
alexia and left-handedness often go together; and he discovered that both the pa- 
tient and her mother and sister were all sinistrals, but Ruth had been taught to use 
her right instead of her left hand. By teaching Ruth three rules: spell from the left, 
sound from the left, read from the left, he enabled her to take her place at the 
head of her class in school. The-acquisition of this academic tool produced a ee 
in the patient’s PeP From a timid, isolated, unfriendly, dependent child 


had 
“2 
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with downcast eyes, bad carriage, and sallow cheeks, she became laughing, rosy 
. cheeked, courageous, and adequate to her home and classroom: responsibilitles— 
Survey, LIX (November 15, 1927), 225. (VIL, 4; L 4.) areca 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Emotional Instability of College Students—The Woodworth questionnaire 
for emotional instab_lity was given to one hundred and sixty-eight students of the 
arts and’ medical departments. As measured by this test, the women students are 
more unstable than the men, and the arts students more unstable than the medical 
students. On the wkole the students seemed more unstable than the general popula- 
tion. Ten per cent of the men and 25 per cent of the women gave more than 
twenty-five symptomatic responses. There is greater variability among men in the 
number of symptoms than among women, and greater variability among arts stu- 
dents than among medical students. The anxiety neuroses seemed to be most prev- 
alent; while symptoms of hysterla, psychasthenia, and major psychoses are rare. 
No correlation was found between instability as seen in scores on the Woodworth 
test and intelligence as measured by the Army Alpha test (modified). There is no 
significant correlation between instability, emotionality, or idiosyncrasy as meas- 
ured by the Woodworth, Pressey, or Kent-Rosanoff tests and academic standing. 
Instability within the limits found among these students often occurs in combination 
with high intelligence and scholarship— J. W. Bridges, Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXII (October-December, 1927), 227-34. (TX, 2.) oe 


Racial Differences in Speed and Accuracy.—Tests were made on 120 Indian 
children on the Yakima Reservation, Washington, and 110: white children of Reser- 
vation City, Washington, for speed and accuracy. The tests given were the five tests 
in the Pintner-Pacterson series. The whites were found to be quicker, and the In- 
dians were the more accurate. Out of the study there grew the following sugges- 
tions regarding tests and testing: (x) that the use of speed as a test of excellence of 
performance (with the difficulty kept constant) may be entirely unfair to some 
groups in which the speed factor does not have great significance; (2) that the 
relatively good performance of the Indians indicate that poor records obtained by 
other investigators may have been due to linguisitic difficulties; (3) that the ex- 
pression of quanczitative differences between groups in terms oi mental age, LQ., or 
points on a poirt scale, may hide interesting qualitative differences which deserve 
attention——Otto Klineburg, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXII 
(October-December, 1927), 273-77. (IX, 2.) er 


The Normal Inferiority Complex—One hundred and twenty men and 148 . 
women students in the introductory ‘psychology courses in the University of Min- 
nesota were tested on a rating scale of 137 traits selected as symptomatic of the 
inferiority complex as described by Alfred Adler. Each student was asked to rate 
himself and to secure two other independent ratings by acquaintances of his. The 
ratings were collected and summarized. The general results confirmed the inferiority 
complex in the sense that the findings brought out by this scale corresponded to 
theoretical expectations. But whether or not the scale is taken as a’ measure of the 
inferiority complex, there are several things to point out concerning the reaction it 
does measure, whatever its specific nature. In the first place, the inferiority com- 
plex is not something one either possesses or lacks, but rather, he possesses it to a 
greater or less degree. Second, the reaction indicated by the test is a condition to — 
which women are more liable than men, according to both self and associates’ rat- 
ings. Third, irdividuals are more likely to consider themselves characterized by this 
condition tham to be judged so by their associates. Fourth, individuals who are 
subject to the condition to a high degree, display a tendency to over-compensation 
and over-reaction generally—E. F. Heidbreder, Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, XXU (October-December, 1927), 243-58. (IX, 2.) pus 
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X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
ee SOCIAL SCIENCES - 


The Science of Human Conduct: An Estimate of Pareto and One of His 
Greatest Works.-Pareto was trained in mathematical theory, and while following 
the engineering profession he studied philology, ancient history, economics, and so- 
clology. His later years were spent in the field of political economy and finally 
sociology. The Traité de Sociologie Generale contains a provisional, imited, but 
systematic theory of soclety, following a clear statement and scrupulous anolica- 
tion of the indispensable elements of scientific method. Pareto analyzes the social 
process into four factors: residues (sentiments which have constantly manifested 
themselves in behavior), derivations (the non-logical justifications to which these 
sentiments give rise), economic interests, and social heterogeneity (or more partic- 
ularly the circulation of the élite). From the analysis a truly dynamical conception 
of society emerges. Pareto’s work is scarcely quantitative research, and qualita- 


tively it is very rough approximation; it is incoherent and apparently planless; 


nevertheless he has constructed a veritable system.—L. J. Henderson, Independert, 
CXIX (December 10, 1927), 575-77. (X, 1.) oe 


Economics as a Field of Research.-The social sciences, like the natural sci- 
ences, proceed upon the premise that the intricate flux of events can be in some 
way explained, or fitted into a scheme of dependable uniformity and regularity. 
But where the physical sclentist sets himself, as an impartial observer, outslde of 
nature, the social scientist cannot, in any comparable way, put himself outside of 
society, wherein lie his interests and values- Every social science has its own orlenta- 
tion, and no complete scientific synthesis of all social sciences is possible, if only for 
the reason that the Inquirer must stand somewhere within society and its processes. 
There are two ways of conceiving the structure of soclety-—the contra and the 
institutional. The former views social arrangements as deliberate, contrivances, the 
latter aå social habits. It follows that in social sciences there must be two different — 
types of investigations. In the first we search for the “laws” of a complicated social 
mechanism that will explain the degree of order present; in the second we seek to 
get an understanding of specific events and new forms which activities assume. This 
is the distinction between the fields of “science” and “history,” but both the natural 
and social sciences extend over both fields, It is an error to hold that the explana- 
tion of things in terms of their historical antecedents is in some special sense a 
scientific mode of explanation. Historical and genetic inquiries do not lead te work- 
ing rules. Sound work in the field of economics calls for both types of investiga- 
tions. Group research is an important new development where the goal is a definite © 
answer to a definite question of fact. The war and the problems it bequeathed de- 
termined the present central interests of economists. There is great need for sta- 
tistical studies based on census materials in the general field of demography.—Allyn 
A. Young, Quarterly Journal of Economics, XLI (November, 1927), ma ana 


Logical Form and Social Salvation.—-The distortion of the real by geametry 


Is the fruit of a fascination exercised, pa the mind’s eye, by the formal logic of 
iglectical 


the sciences. It is to be found in the transformations of reallty accom- 
eee by the work of the new sect of philosophers, of whom Mr. Bertrand Russell 

leader. The instruments, whereby thelr transformations are effécted, are derived 
from mathematics and the physical sciences. Mr. Russell was always a moralist as 
well as a logician. The war compelled him to look at human nature, but his way of 
dealmg with it seems in no essential different from his way of dealing with atoms 
or relativity. Sheer antitheses like “creative” and “i P” instincts do not ob- 
tain in human nature, in which every impulse fs ed with every other, and each 
action is a resultant: of the whole personality. Human traits do not share the sepa- 
rateness and distinctness of the words that count yas Pd can the living person- 
ality be equated with the geometrical abstraction resulting from the combination 
of the counters —H. M. Kalien, Dial, LXXXTII (December, 1927), 469-73. As 
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The Use and Abuse of Abstractions in Psychology.—Psychology has passed 
' Dut of its era of readjustment. In spite of such differences as were evidenced in 
Psychologies of 1925, psychologists are agreed on most points essential for research. 
Once hampered by its abstractions, psychology is now beginning to use them as 
effective aids. The error was to treat abstractions as concrete entities. The deifica- 
tion of abstractions like “instinct,” “intelligence,” “images,” “consciousness,” and 
the “unconscious mind,” was analogous to the ancient transformation of an ab- 
straction like “fertility” into a goddess. Instinctivists, mental-testers, and psycho- 
analysts were among the chief offenders. Behaviorism went to the other extreme. 
It refused to use the old concepts, even as abstractions. But, when consistent, it 
had to omit so much indispensable data from its experiments that it soon went on 
the rocks. Behaviorists saved their face by calling instructions to the subject ‘‘ver- 
bal auditory stimuli” and the subject’s report “language behavior,” and are now 
quite orthodox psychologists, except for terminology. Psychology now realizes that 
its gods, like consciousness, are merely class names for a group of phenomena or 
acts, getting whatever meaning they have from the facts they cover, just as “furni- 
ture” gets its name from chairs, tables, etc. Abstractions are of great value to the 
psychologist when not concretized or deified—Knight Dunlap, Philosophical Re- 
view, XXXVI (September, 1927), 462-87. (X, 2.) Seis . 


Die Vollgruppe (The “Whole-Group”).—A useful modification of the concept 
of the group is that of “whole-group,” a unit complete in itself, self-perpetuating, 
and presenting all the essential phases and aspects of group life. The-family is the 
original “whole-group” and may, therefore, be referred to as of the first degree. 
Groups of families, tribes, states and unions of states are “whole-groups” of second, 
third, fourth and fifth degrees, respectively. Examples of partial ‘“whole-groups” 
are found in communities and castes; “over-whole-groups” are exemplified by the 
nobility and the Catholic church. When several “whole-groups” unite to form one 
of a higher order, they become subordinate “whole-groups.” Such associations as 
play groups, work groups, and friendship groups are “incomplete-groups.”—H. L. 
Stoltenberg, Zeitschrift für die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXXII (Heft 3, 
1927), 518-30. (X, 2; I, z.) ane: 


The Significance of Business and Professional Ethics—The Greeks’ politico- 
social structure was simple. The only important factors in their social experience 
were the state and the individual. In contrast to the supernatural explanation em- 
ployed by primitive man, Greek thought about social relations was secular and 
analytical. The Middle Ages found each individual in many social worlds, each 
competing for his loyalty, and all struggling with each other for places in the re- 
sultant social pattern. Medieval thinkers, in the midst of such social complexity, 
resorted again to supernatural powers for explanations and controls. Then national- 
ism, law, and the industrial revolution came and the world became simpler, until 
the comparatively recent development of trade and professional groups whose mem- 
bers often find themselves in a conflict of loyalties. Thought, which again has be- 
come secularized, has in this new field of conflicting ethics a rich subject for scien- 
tific social analysis, by use of the historico-comparative method.—C. F. Taeusch, 
Philosophical Review, XXXVI (November, 1927), 552-61. (X, 4, 2.) ee 


Begriff und Gegenstand der Gesellachaftslehre (The Concepts and Objects of 
Soclology).—General notions of ethical behavior appear in the form of two kinds 
of norms, the autonomic, which are axiomatic and require no further substantiation, 
and the heteronomic, which are authoritative and require validation from a source 
of recognized prestige. Nature and society are sources of authoritative norms. We 
belong to society, not by birth, but by virtue of entering into a relationship in 
which we recognize authority. A group is social to the extent that its members are 
convinced of the desirability of norms. An individual is social to the extent that 
he recognizes social authority. Social progress is measured by an ideal norm set up 
beyond actual conditions. Sociology is the systematic study of the categories of 
subjective explanation—LA&szl6 v, Ottlik, Archiv für systematische Philosophie 
und Soziologie, XXX (Heft 3 and 4, 1927), 347-64. (X, 2, 4, 5-) CA 
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HUMAN MIGRATION AND THE MARGINAL MAN 


; ROBERT E. PARK 
y University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT i 

Migrations, with all the incidental collision, conflicts, and fusions of peoples 
and of cultures which they occasion, have been accounted among the decisive forces 
in history. Every advance in culture, it has been said, commences with a new period 
of migration and movement of populations, Present tendencies indicate that while 
the mobility of individuals has increased, the migration of peoples has relatively de- 
creased. The consequerices, however, of migration and mobility seem, on the whole, 
to be the same. In both cases the “cake of custom” is broken and the individual is 
freed for new enterprises and for new associations. One of the consequences of mi- 
gration is to create a situation in which the same individuat—who may or may not 
be a mixed blood—finds himself striving to live in two diverse cultural groups. The 
effect is to produce an unstable character—a personality type with characteristic 
forms cf behavior. This is the “marginal man.” It is in the mind of the marginal 
man that the conflicting cultures meet and fuse. It is, therefore, in the mind of the 
marginal man that the process of civilization is visibly going on, and it is in the 
' mind of the marginal man that the process of civilization may best be studied. 


Students of the great society, looking at mankind in the long 
perspective of history, have frequently been disposed to seek an 
explanation of existing cultural differences among races and peo- 
ples in some single dominating cause or condition. One school of 
thought, represented most conspicuously by Montesquieu, has 
found that explanation in climate and in the physical environment. 
Another school, identified with the name of -Arthur de Gobineau, 
author of The Inequality of Human Races, has sought an explana- 
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tion of divergent cultures in the innate qualities of races biological- 
ly inherited. These two theories have this in common, namely, that 
they both conceive civilization and society to be the result of evolu- 
tionary processes—processes by which man has acquired new in- 
heritable traits—rather than processes by which new relations 
have been established between men. 

In contrast to both of these, Frederick Teggart has recently 
restated and amplified what may be called the catastrophic theory 
of civilization, a theory that goes back to Hume in England, and to © 
Turgot in France. From this point of view, climate and innate ra- 
cial traits, important as they may have been in the evolution of 
races, have been of only minor influence in creating existing cul- 
tural differences. In fact, races and cultures, so far from being in 
any sense identical—or even the product of similar conditions and 
forces—are perhaps to be set over against one another as contrast 
effects, the results of antagonistic tendencies, so that civilization 
may be said to flourish at the expense of racial differences rather 
than to be conserved by them. At any rate, if it is true that races 
are the products of isolation and inbreeding, it is just as certain that 
civilization, on the other hand, is a consequence of contact and com- 
munication. The forces which have been decisive in the history of 
mankind are those which have brought men together in fruitful 
competition, conflict, and co-operation. 

Among the most important of these influences have been—ac- 
cording to what I have called the catastrophic theory of progress— 
migration and the incidental collisions, conflicts, and fusions of 
people and cultures which they have occasioned. 

“Every advance in culture,” says Bücher, in his Industrial Evo- 
lution, “commences, so to speak, with a new period of wandering,” 

_ and in support of this thesis he points out that the earlier forms of 
trade were migratory, that the first industries to free themselves 
from the household husbandry and become independent occupa- 
tions were carried on itinerantly. “The great founders of religion, 
_ the earliest poets and philosophers, the musicians and actors of 
past epochs, are all great wanderers. Even today, do not the in- 
ventor, the preacher‘of a new doctrine, and the virtuoso travel from 
place tc place in search of adherents and admirers—notwithstand- 
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ing the immense recent development in the means of communicat- 
ing information?” 

The influences of migrations have-not been limited, of course, - - 
by the changes which they have effected in existing cultures. In the 
long run, they have determined the racial characteristics of histor- 
' ical peoples. “The whole teaching of ethnology,” as Griffith Taylor 
remarks, “shows that peoples of mixed race are the rule and not the ~ 
exception.”* Every nation, upon examination, turns out to have 
been a more or less successful melting-pot. To this constant sifting 
of races and peoples, human geographers have given the title “the 
historical movement,” because, as Miss Semple says in her volume 
Influences of Geographic Environment, “it underlies most written 
history and constitutes the major part of unwritten history, espe- 
cially that of savage and nomadic tribes.’” 

Changes in race, it is true, do inevitably follow, at some dis- 
tance, changes in culture. The movements and mingling of peoples 
which bring rapid, sudden, and often catastrophic, changes in cus- 
toms and habits are followed, in the course of time, as a result of 
interbreeding, by corresponding modifications in temperament and , 
physique. There has probably never been an instance where races 
have lived together in the intimate contacts which a common econ- 
omy enforces in which racial contiguity has not produced racial 
hybrids. However, changes in racial characteristics and in cultural 
traits proceed at very different rates, and it is notorious that cul- 
tural changes are not consolidated and transmitted biologically, or 
at least to only a very slight extent, if at all. Acquired characteris- 
tics are not biologically inherited. | 

Writers who emphasize the importance of migration as an 
_ agency of progress are invariably led to ascribe a similar rôle to 
war. Thus Waitz, commenting upon the réle of migration as an 
agency of civilization, points out that migrations are “rarely of a 
peaceful nature at first.” Of war he says: “The first consequence 
of war is that fixed relations are established between peoples, which 


* Carl Bücher, Industrial Evolution, p. 347. 
* Griffith Taylor, Environment and Race: A Study of the Evolution, Migra- 
tion, Settlement, and Status of the Races of Men, p. 336. 


* Ellen Dhurchill Semple, Influences of Geographic Environment,.p. 75. 
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render friendly intercourse possible, an intercourse.which becomes 
more important from the interchange of knowledge and experience 
than from the mere interchange of commodities.’”* And then he 
adds: j 
l Whenever we see a people, of whatever degree of civilization, not living in 
contact and reciprocal action with others, we shall generally find a certain 
stagnation, a mental inertness, and a want of activity, which render any change 
of social and political condition next to impossible. These are, in times of 
peace, transmitted like an everlasting disease, and war appears then, in spite of 
what the apostles of peace may say, as a saving angel, who rouses the national 
spirit, and renders all forces more elastic.’ 

- Among the writers who conceive the historical process in terms 
of intrusions, either peaceful or hostile, of one people into the do- 
main of another, must be reckoned such sociologists as Gumplowicz 
and Oppenheim. The former, in an effort to define the social proc- 
ess abstractly, has described it as the interaction of heterogeneous 
ethnic groups, the resulting subordination and superordination of 
races constituting the social order—saciety, in fact. 

In much the same way, Oppenheim, in his study of the socio- 
logical origin of the state, believes he has shown that in every in- 
stance the state has had its historical beginnings in the imposition, 
by conquest and force, of the authority of a nomadic upon a seden- 
tary and agricultural people. The facts which Oppenheim has 
gathered to sustain his thesis show, at any rate, that social institu- 
tions have actually, in many instances at least, come into existence 
abruptly by a mutation, rather than by a process of evolutionary 
selection and the gradual accumulation of relatively me varia- 
tions.® 

Itis not at once apparent why a theory which insists ipon the 
importance of catastrophic change in the evolution of civilization 
should not at the same time take some account of revolution as a 
factor in progress. If peace and stagnation, as Waitz suggests, 
tend to assume the form of a social disease; if, as Sumner says, 
“society needs to have some ferment in it” to break up this stagna- 


t Theodor Waitz, Introduction to Anthropology, p. 347. 

ë Ibid., p. 348. | 

° Franz Oppenheim, The State: Its History and Development Viewed Sociolog- 
ically (1924). » | 
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tion and-emancipate the energies of individuals imprisoned within 
an existing social order; it seems that some “adventurous folly” 
like the crusades of the middle ages, or some romantic enthusiasm 
like that which found expression in the French Revolution, or in 
the more recent Bolshevist adventure in Russia, might serve quite 
as effectively as either migration or war to interrupt the routine of 
` existing habit and break the cake of custom. Revolutionary doc- 
trines are naturally based upon a conception of catastrophic rather 
than of evolutionary change. Revolutionary strategy, as it has been 
worked out and rationalized in Sorel’s Reflections on Violence, 
makes the great catastrophe, the general strike, an article of faith. 
As such it becomes a means of peas morale and enforcing 
discipline in the revolutionary masses.’ 

_ The first and most obvious difference between revolution and 
migration is that in migration the breakdown of social order is ini- 
tiated by the impact of an invading population, and completed by 
the contact and fusion of native with alien peoples. In the case of 
the former, revolutionary ferment and the forces which have dis- 
rupted society have ordinarily had,-or seem to have had, their 
sources and origins mainly if not wholly within, rather than with- 
out, the society affected. It is doubtful whether it can be success- 
fully maintained that every revolution, every Aufklärung, every 
intellectual awakening and renaissance has been and will be pro- 
voked by some invading population movement or by the intru- 
sion of some alien cultural agency. At least it seems as if some 
modification of this view is necessary, since with the growth of 
commerce and communication there is progressively and relatively 
more movement and less migration. Commerce, in bringing the 
ends of the earth together, has made travel relatively secure. More- 
_ over, with the development of machine industry and the growth of 
cities, it is the commodities rather than men which circulate. The 
peddler, who carries his stock on his back, gives way to the travel- 
ing salesman, and the catalogue of the mail order house now reaches 
remote regions which even the Yankee peddler rarely if ever pene- 
trated. With the development of a world-economy and the inter- 

T Georges Sorel, Reflections on Violence (New York, 1914). 
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penetration. of peoples, migrations, as Biicher has pointed out, have 
changed their character: 

The migrations occurring at the opening of the history of European peo- 
ples are migrations of whole tribes, a pushing and pressing'of collective units 
from east to -west which lasted for centuries. The. migrations of the Middle 
Ages ever affect individual classes alone; the knights in the crusades, the mer- 
chants, the wage craftsmen, the journeymen hand-workers, the jugglers and 
minstrels, the villeins seeking protection within the walls of a town, Modern — 
migrations, on the contrary, are generally a matter of private concern, the in- 
- dividuals being led by the most varied motives, They are almost invariably 
without organization. The process repeating itself daily a thousand times is 
united only through the one characteristic, that it is everywhere a question of 
change of locality by persons seeking more favourable conditions of life.® 


Migration, which was formerly an invasion, followed by the. 
forcible displacement or subjugation of one people by another, has ` 
assumed the character of a peaceful penetration. Migration of peo- 
ples has, in other words, been transmuted into mobility of individ- 
uals, and the wars which these movements so frequently occasioned 
have assumed the character of internecine struggles, of which 
„strikes and revolutions are.to be regarded as types. 

Furthermore; if one were to attempt to reckon with all the 
forms in which catastrophic changes take place, it would be neces- 
sary to include the changes that are effected by the sudden rise of 
some new. religious movement like Mohammedanism or Christian- 
ity, both of which began as schismatic and sectarian movements, 
_ and which by extension’ and internal evolution haye become inde- 

pendent religions. Looked at from this point of view, migration as- 
sumes a character less unique and exceptional than has hitherto 
been conceived by the writers whom the problem has most in- 
trigued. It appears as one, merely, of a series of forms in which ` 
historic changes may take place. Nevertheless, regarded abstractly 
' asa type of collective action, human migration exhibits everywhere 
. characteristics that are sufficiently typical to make it a-subject of 
independent investigation and study, both in respect to its form 
and in respect to the effects which it produces. 

Migration is not, however, to be identified with mere move- 
ment. It involves, at the very least, change.of residence and the 


* Carl Bücher, Industrial Evolution, p. 349- 
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breaking of home ties. The movements of gypsies and other pariah 
peoples, because they bring about no important, changes in cul- 
tural life, are to be regarded rather as a geographical fact than a 
social phenomenon. Nomadic life is stabilized on the basis of move- 
ment, and even though gypsies now travel by automobile, they still 
maintain, comparatively unchanged, their ancient tribal organiza- 
tion and customs. The result is that their relation to the communi- 
ties in which they may at any time be found is to be described as 
symbiotic rather than social. This tends to be true of any section 
or class of the population—the hobos, for example, and the hotel 
dwellers—which is unsettled and mobile. | 

Migration as a social phenomenon must be studied not merely 
in its grosser effects, as manifested in changes in custom and in the 
mores, but it may be envisaged in its subjective aspects as mani- 
fested in the changed type of personality which it produces, When 
the traditional organization of society breaks down, as a result of 
contact and collision with a new invading culture, the effect is, so 
to speak, to emancipate the individual man. Energies that were 
formerly controlled by custom and tradition are released. The in- 
dividual is free for new adventures, but he is more or less without 
direction and control. Teggart’s statement: of the matter is as fol- 
lows: >`. 

As a result of the breakdown of customary modes of action and of thought, 
the individual experiences a “release” from the restraints and constraints to 
which he has been subject, and gives evidence of this “release” in aggressive 
self-assertion. The overexpression of individuality is one of the marked fea- 
tures of all epochs of change. On the other hand, the study of the psychological 
effects of collision and contact between different groups reveals the fact that 
the most important aspect of “release” lies not in freeing the soldier, warrior, 
or berserker from the restraint of conventional modes of action, but in freeing 
the individual judgment from the inhibitions of conventional modes of thought. 
Tt will thus be seen (he adds) that the study of the modus operands of change 
in time gives a common focus to the efforts of political historians, of the his- 
torians of literature and of ideas, of psychologists, and of students of ethics 
and the theory of education.® 


Social changes, according to Teggart, have their inception in 
events which “release” the individuals out of which society is com- 


’ Frederick J. Teggart, Theory of History, p. 196. 
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posed. Inevitably, however, this release is followed in the course 
of time by the reintegration of the individuals so released into a 
new social order. In the meantime, however, certain changes take 
place—at any rate they are likely to take place—in the character 
of the individuals themselves. They become, in the process, not 
merely emancipated, but enlightened. 

The emancipated individual invariably becomes in a certain 
sense and to a certain degree a cosmopolitan. He learns to look 

upon the world in which he was born and bred with something of the 
detachment of a stranger. He acquires, in short, an intellectual 
bias. Simmel has described the position of the stranger in the com- 
munity, and his personality, in terms of movement and migration. 

“If wandering,” he says, “considered as the liberation from 
every given point in space, is the conceptual opposite of fixation at — 
any point, then surely the sociological form of the stranger presents 
the union of both of these specifications.”’ The stranger stays, but 
he is not settled. He is a potential wanderer. That means that he is 
not bound as others are by the local proprieties and conventions. 
“He is the freer man, practically and theoretically. He views his 

‘relation to others with less prejudice; he submits them to more gen- 
eral, more objective standards, and he is not confined in his action 
by custom, piety or precedents.” 

The effect of mobility and migration is to secularize relations 
which were formerly sacred. One may describe the process, in its 
dual aspect, perhaps, as the secularization of society and the indi- 
viduation of the person. For a brief, vivid, and authentic picture of 
the way in which migration of the earlier sort, the migration of a 
people, has, in fact, brought about the destruction of an earlier civ- 
ilization and liberated the peoples involved for the creation of a 
later, more secular, and freer society, I suggest Gilbert Murray’s 

. introduction to The Rise of the Greek Epic, in which he seeks to 
reproduce the events of the Nordic invasion of the Aegean area. 
What ensued, he says, was a period of chaos: 
A chaos in which an old civilization is shattered into fragments, its laws | 
set at naught, and that intricate web of normal expectation which forms the 


very essence of human society torn so often and so utterly by continued dis- 
appointment that at last there ceases to be any normal expectation at all. For 
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the fugitive settlers on the shores that were afterwards Ionia, and for parts too 
of Doris and Aeolis, there were no tribal gods or tribal obligations left, because 
‘there were no tribes. There were no old laws, because there was no one to ad- 
minister or even zo remember them; only such compulsions as the strongest 
power of the moment chose to enforce. Household and family life had disap- 
peared, and al] its innumerable ties with it. A man was now not living with a 
wife of his own race, but with a dangerous strange woman, of alien language © 
and alien gods, a woman whose husband or father he had perhaps murdered— 
or, at best, whom he had bought as a slave from the murderer. The old Aryan 
husbandman, as we shall see hereafter, had lived with his herds in a sort of 
familiar connexicn. He slew “his brother the ox” only under special stress or 
for definite religious reasons, and he expected his women to weep when the 
slaying was perfcrmed. But now he had left his own herds far away. They had 
been devoured by enemies. And he lived.on the beasts of strangers whom he 
robbed or held im servitude. He had left the graves of his fathers, the kindly 
ghosts of his own blood, who took food from his hand and loved him. He was 
surrounded by the graves of alien dead,-strange ghosts whose names he knew 
not, and who were beyond his power to control, whom he tried his best to ~ 
placate with fear and aversion. One only concrete thing existed for him to 
make henceforth the centre of his allegience, to supply the place of his old 
family hearth, Lis gods, his tribal customs and sanctities. It was a circuit wall 
of stones, a Potts; the wall which he and his fellows, men of diverse tongues 
and worships united by a tremendous-need, had built up to be the one barrier 
between themselves and a world of enemies.?° 


It was within the walls of the folis and in this mixed company 
that Greek civilization was born. The whole secret of ancient 
Greek life, its relative freedom from the grosser superstitions and 
from fear of the gods, is bound up, we are told, with this period of 
transition and chaos, in which the older primitive. world perished 
and from which the freer, more enlightened social order sprang 
into existence. Thought is emancipated, philosophy is born, public 
opinion sets itself up as an authority as over against tradition and 
custom. As Guyot puts it, ““The-Greek with his festivals, his songs, 
his poetry, seems to celebrate. in a perpetual hymn, the liberation 
of man from the mighty fetters of nature.”™!. 

What took place in Greece first has since taken place in the 
rest of Eurcpe and is now going on in America. The movement and 
migration cf peoples, the expansion of trade and commerce, and 

” Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 78-79. 


1 A. H. Guyot, Earth and Man (Boston, 1857), cited by Franklin Thomas, The 
Environmental Basis of Society (New York, 1921), p. 205. 
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particularly the growth, in modern times, of these vast melting- . 
pots of races and cultures, the metropolitan cities, has lcosened 
local bonds, destroyed the cultures of tribe and folk, and substi- 
tuted for the local loyalties the freedom of the cities; for the sacred 
order of tribal custom, the rational organization which we call 
civilization. . | 

In these great cities, where all the passions, all the energies of 
mankind are released, we are in position to investigate the proc- 
esses of.civilization, as it were, under a microscope. 

It is in the cities that the old clan and kinship groups are broken 
up and replaced by social organization based on rational interests 
and temperamental predilections. It is in the cities, more partic- 
. ularly, that the grand division of labor is effected which permits 
and more’ or less compels the individual man to concentrate his 
energies and his talents on the particular task he is best fitted to 
perform, and in this way emancipates him and his fellows from the 
control of nature and circumstance which so thoroughly dominates 
. primitive man. 

It happens, however, that ihe process of acculturation and as- 
similation and the accompanying amalgamation, of racial stocks 
does not proceed with the same ease and the same speed in all 
cases. Particularly where peoples who come together are of diver- 
gent cultures and widely different racial stocks, assimilation and 
amalgamation do not take place so rapidly as they do in other 
cases. All our so-called racial problems grow out of situations in 
which assimilation and amalgamation do not take place at all, or. 
take place very slowly. As I have said elsewhere, the chief obstacle 
to the cultural assimilation of races is not their different mental, 
but rather their divergent physical traits. It is not because of the 
mentality of the Japanese that they do not so easily assimilate as 
do the Europeans. It is because . 
the J apanese bears in his features a distinctive racial hallmark, that he wears, 
so to speak, a racial uniform which classifies him. He cannot become a mere 
individual, indistinguishable in the cosmopolitan mass of the population, as is 
true, for example, of the Irish, and, to a lesser extent, of some of the other im- 


migrant races. The Japanese, like the Negro, is condemned to remain among us 
‘an abstraction, a symbol—end a symbol not merely of his own race but of the 
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of the peoples among whom he lived, there appeared a new type of 
personality, namely, a cultural hybrid, a man living and sharing in- 
timately in the cultural life and traditions of two distinct peoples; 
never quite willing to break, even if he were permitted to do so, 
with his past and his traditions, and not quite accepted, because 
of racial prejudice, in the new society in which he now scught to 
find a place. He was a man on the margin of two cultures and two 
societies, which never completely interpenetrated and fused. The 
emancipated Jew was, and is, historically and typically the mar- ` 
. ginal man, the first cosmopolite and citizen of the world. He is, 
par excellence, the “stranger,” whom Simmel, himself a Jew, has 
described with such profound insight and understanding in his So- 
ctologte. Most if not all the characteristics of the Jew, certainly his 
pre-eminence as a trader and his keen intellectual interest, his so- 
phistication, his idealism and lack of historic sense, are the charac- 
teristics of the city man, the man who ranges widely, lives prefer- 
ably in a hotel—in short, the cosmopolite. The autobiographies of 
Jewish immigrants, of which a great number have been published in 
‘America in recent years, are all different versions of the same story 
—the story of the marginal man; the man-who, emerging from the 
ghetto in which he lived in Europe, is seeking to find a place in the 
freer, more complex and cosmopolitan life of an American city. One ` 
may learn from these autobiographies how the process of assimila- 
tion actually takes place in the individual immigrant. In the more 
sensitive minds its effects are as profound and as disturbing as some 
of the religious conversions of which William James has given us so 
classical an account in his Varieties of Religious Expertence. In 
these immigrant autobiographies the conflict of cultures, as it takes 
place in the mind of the immigrant, is just the conflict of “the di- 
vided self,” the old self and the new. And frequently there is no sat- . 
isfying issue of this conflict, which often terminates in a profound 
disillusionment, as described, for example,.in Lewisohn’s autobiog- 
raphy Up Stream. But Lewisohn’s restless wavering between the 
warm security of the ghetto, which he has abandoned, and the cold 
freedom of the outer world, in which he is not yet quite at home, is 
typical. A century earlier, Heinrich Heine, torn with the same con- 
flicting loyalties, struggling to be at the same time a German and a 
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Jew, enacted a similar rôle. It was, according to his latest biog- 
rapher, the secret and the tragedy of Heine’s life that circumstance 
condemned him to live in two worlds, in neither of which he ever 
quite belonged. It was this that embittered his intellectual life and 
gave to his writings that character of spiritual conflict and instabil- 
ity which, as Browne says, is evidence of “spiritual distress.” His 
mind lacked the integrity which is based on conviction: “His arms 
were weak”’—io continue the quotation——“because his mind was 
divided; his hends were nerveless because his soul was in turmoil.” 
- Something of the same sense of moral dichotomy and conflict is 
probably characteristic of every immigrant during the period of’ 
transition, when old habits are being discarded and new ones are 
not yet formed. It is inevitably a period of inner turmoil and in- 
tense self-consciousness. 
There are no doubt periods of transition and crisis in the lives 
_of most of us that-are comparable with those which the immigrant 
experiences when he leaves home to seek his fortunes in a strange 
country. But in the case of the marginal man the period of crisis is 
relatively permanent. The result is that he tends to become a per- ` 
sonality type. Ordinarily the marginal man is a mixed blood, like 
the Mulatto in the United States or the Eurasian in Asia, but that 
is apparently because the man of mixed blood is one who lives in 
two worlds, in both of which he is more or less of a stranger. The 
Christian corvert in Asia or in Africa exhibits many if not most of 
the charactezistics of the marginal man—the same spiritual in- 
stability, intensified self-consciousness, restlessness, and malaise. 
‘It is in the mind of the marginal man that the moral turmoil 
which new cultural contacts occasion manifests itself in the most 
obvious forms. It is in the mind of the marginal man—where the 
changes and fusions of culture are going on—that we can best study 
the processes of civilization and of progress. 


THE CULTURE AREA CONCEPT AS A RESEARCH LEAD 


‘CLARK WISSLER 
Yale University 


ABSTRACT 


The interest of social scientists in the culture area idea is that they see in it the 
suggestion of a lead to the objective study of contemporary culture, However, if the 
culture area as conceived by anthropologists is a true lead, then the culture phenom- 
ena involved should be universal and not peculiar to primitive cultures alone. While 
it is true that, so far, the existence of such areas has not been demonstrated outside 
of aboriginal North America, there are indications that regional differences in con- 
temporary culture are of the same type. In response to the query as to how one is 
to gp about the study of contemporary culture in an anthropological way, it is pro- 
posed ‘that a start be made with such traits as farm architecture, home industries, 
etc. It is, however, inadvisable to carry over the historical interests of the anthro- 
polozist, for the historical aspect of contemporary culture is taken care of by the an- 
tiquarian; rather should the study of contemporary culture concern itself with the 
functional aspect of the problem. 


The now much discussed culture area seems to hold out a re- 
search lure, or to suggest a kind of “folk hunch” that there is some- 
thing in the idea that points the way to a better realization of what 
is going on in specific communities. All investigators, whether in 
the social or natural sciences, are expectant of new leads because 
the accumulating experience of their kind is that successes and ad- 
vancements come from such new research insights, or “hunches,” 
when preliminary exploratory research proves them realities. Also, 
the history of science, especially social science, 3eems to justify the 
belief that the most fruitful leads are those involving an objective 
approach, with new materials, or at least with materials in new as- 
sociations, By materials, we mean, of course, such tangible data as 
the investigator must work with. The culture area idea suggests 
itself in this connection because anthropologists can justly claim 
enough empirical work with regional data for American Indian cul- 
tures to fulfil the requirement just stated, or to say that when ob- 
jectively treated in a certain way, the data reveal culture areas, 
which areas seem to have a structure of their own, thus making a 
tentative claim to being unit social organisms. Although, as has 
been repeatedly stated by culture area enthusiasts themselves, the 
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presence of the phenomenon has not been demonstrated for other 
parts of the primitive world, they are ready to assume that the phe- 
nomenon is universal to primitive man. The lure to the social sci-. 
ences comes, however, out of the background belief of anthropolo- 
gy, or the faith of the profession, that there are no important dis-- 
tinctions between primitive man and the remainder of the human 
family, and that, in consequence, the culture area lead, if a true 
lead, has universal validity. In this case, if the assumption holds, 
the phenomenon should be present in contemporary culture and be 
equally potent in research therein. Whatever may be the truth of 
this matter, deeper grows the feeling that “there is something in 
it,” as an apprcach to an understanding of contemporary culture. 
In his volume on Man and Culture, the writer did grossly ap- 
ply the culture area concept to contemporary culture as developed 
- In Western Europe and her colonies, but the procedure was one of 
analogy and sweeping interpretation, and not a searching inquiry .- 
into any specifc phase of that culture. The question now frequent- 
ly raised by research men in the social sciences is as to whether this 
lead can be followed in regional studies of a local nature, as all field 
studies in contemporary culture must be. Naturally, the best way 
to answer this question would be to attack'a given locality in the 
objective way followed in primitive studies and to present the re- 
sults, leaving them to speak for themselves. Such pioneer experi- 
mentation with this lead naturally suggests itself to social science 
investigators dealing with community surveys, who in a number of 
instances have appealed to the writer for hints as to how the con- 
temporary culture of such a community might be approached in 
conformity with the experience of anthropologists with primitive 
cultures, and, of course, whether anything were likely to come of 
it, if such an attempt were made. As indicated above, the only ade- 
quate answer would come through experience, but even so, some- 
thing can be said with confidence. At least, should one ask if there 
is reasonable expectation of a clearer insight when the case is in, 
- the answer would be that if the investigator can get hold of an ob- 
jective approach, there is every reason. to anticipate a stimulating 
outcome, and it is in justification of this hope, that the following 
suggestions are made. | 
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In dealing with contemporary culture in this way, one must 
first ignore those traits that are widely standardized upon a nation- 
al level, except in so far as they may be given with reasonable ac- 
curacy a place in a rating scale, in which case it may well be that 
regional differences will appear in the form expected in culture area 
phenomena. But even so one can feel surer of the result, if quali- 
tative differences can be found. The first task is, then, to explore 
. contemporary community life for qualitative culture differences. 
Again, drawing upon field experiences with primitive peoples, the 
guess would be that what might be regarded as trivial traits would . 
have more weight in differentiating localities and families than 
would widely flung, more or less standardized, traits. But in any’ 
case, whatever traits are chosen, the search must be detailed and - 
exacting. Further, there is reason to believe that the task will be 
more difficult than in the case of primitive culturés, since among 
primitives, the group is small.and sharply differentiated politically 
and territorially, while in contrast, a locality in the United States, 
for example, is an integral part of the state and of the nation, a 
series of wheels within wheels, a complex in which the investigator 
must set up arbitrary boundaries and attempt to select the vari- 
ants of culture traits that operate within these boundaries, exclu- 
sively. It is in this sense that the culture traits selected may appear 
as trivial, or of no importance in contrast to traits that conform to 
national standards. | 

. Turning now from these general considerations to the actual 
task, it is pertinent to ask, “What traits would one suggest as a be- 
ginning?” For one, students of rural and town architecture have 
sensed the importance of close regional studies, for example, Joseph 
K. Folsom’s studies of farm buildings. Rural New England, parts 
of Pennsylvania, and sections of several southern states offer op- 
portunities for trial studies with these traits, but one especially in- ' 
teresting region is Ohio and Indiana, an area of settlement, the his- 
tory of which is still obtainable, communities having been started 
there by groups of settlers from Pennsylvania and other eastern 
states. In this particular area, barn architecture lends itself to such 
a study and a section between Dayton, Ohio, and Indianapolis, In- 
diana, may be taken as a sample, for here we find at least three 
types of barns, one of which is common in eastern Pennsylvania, 
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probably the place of origin. Some preliminary observations of this 
distribution have been made by the writer which suggest a grouping 
similar to primitive culture traits. There are also a number of asso- 
ciated traits showing approximately coincident distributions, from 
which it follows that a kind of culture trait area exists. Aside from 
architecture ard closely associated traits, we have gathered some 
information as to the distribution of certain specific methods of 
farming, whick again points the way to another approach. Thus, 
it is reported that in some rural areas of the east wheat is rarely 
sown in standing corn as is the case in Ohio and Indiana; corn is 
hoed to keep the weeds out of the row and only a single simple cul- 
tivator used in the same eastern localities, while in the western 
sections, a double cultivator does the whole work without supple- 
mentary hoeing. There are also differences in the methods of har- ' 
nessing horses. etc. Here again is an approach to the distribution 
of lécalized ccntemporary culture traits which are comparable to 
observations made among primitive peoples and no more difficult 
to obtain. It is probable, also, that household arts offer an especial- 
ly good field for such studies, as methods of making soap, smoking 
and curing meat, etc. The objection may be raised that all these 
homely arts are so antiquated and largely eliminated from present- 
day household economy that nothing can be accomplished in their 
study, but this would imply a misunderstanding of the situation. 
Every field-worker in social anthropology meets an analogous sit- 
uation, one in which the old primitive culture is breaking down un- 
der pressure from intrusive foreign traits, in which case he must 
work partly by observation and partly by historical methods. No 
culture, however primitive, seems to be actually static; if it were, 
our problems would be clear cut and the approach direct. So the 
presence of disintegration and change would not in the least dis- 
concert one accustomed to research in social anthropology and the 
results should, in the end, be comparable. 

_ However, in dealing with such situations in contemporary cul- 
ture, the difficulty may be enhanced because the investigator must 
integrate-local data with that of the country at large. And again, 
the kind of studies we have suggested may appear as too antiquari- 
an to have any bearing upon contemporary life in that we are seek- 
ing our apprcach in obsolete procedures and thus putting the em- 
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phasis upon what was rather than what is. According to this view, 
the differences in farming methods, home industries, architecture, 
etc., are localized only in the sense that they are undesirable sur- 
vivals of what was once the highest standard for the nation, and 
that the study of them would be merely a matter of contrasting 
the new with the old, or playing with existing knowledge. On the 
other hand, as just stated, the primitive culture area presents a 
similar situation, though obscured by the investigator’s lack of fa- 
miliarity with the whole culture background; but in any case, the © 
. primitive culture traits studied vary from survivals of the old to 
the new, and not infrequently can a case be made for the historical 
sequence of the traits in question, just as in contemporary studies 
one might need to take into account such general sequences as 
sickles, cradles, reapers, binders. Anyway, the primitive culture 
area, as anthropologists conceive it, is not fixed, but a region in 
which culture changes are under way, a group of tribal communi- 
ties differing more or less in culture, but continually adopting new 
traits, or variants of old ones, each at varying time intervals and 
not simultaneously. Thus, it is equally possible to regard the lag- 
ging tribes as presenting transient survivals of an earlier culture, but 
on the other hand, it is this relative distribution that is significant 
in the living culture area and in which lies a lead to an understand- 
ing of the processes involved. From the casual observation of con- 
temporary culture, there is reason to believe that the survival of 
old traits in localities, when carefully checked against the distribu- 
tion of new traits, will give the geographical pattern common to 
primitive culture areas. Hence neither the apparent triviality, nor 
the assumed antiquarian aspect of regional studies in contempo- 
rary culture are valid objections to the proposed study. In other 
words, the setting is fundamentally the same whether one takes up 
the problem among primitive cultures or in contemporary life. 
Reverting again to the question as to whether such a try at 
contemporary culture is worth while, consideration should be given 
to the oft-repeated assertion that the only satisfactory objective 
approaches are economic and deal with data amenable to statistical 
treatment. The writer believes in the economic basis to cultures, 
as far as it goes, but it seems that when one attempts to dig into a 
local economic situation by statistical methods, he sooner or later 
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comes to feel that his distribution zones, bands, or patches, as the - 
case may be, are too detached in respect to social life to throw 
much light on the functional aspect of the matter. The disposition 
then is to look for a different approach to the problem, usually 
through social anthropology. Formerly, the practice was to turn 
to psychology, but now that the concept of “a culture” has been for- 
mulated in social anthropology, the tendency is to ask how this par- 
ticular problem can be approached by anthropological methods. 
The discussion so far has offered justification for the assump- 
tion that such an approach can be made, but it does not follow au- 
tomatically that the objective results will be more satisfying, 
though they may well be. The difficulty, not infrequently, is that 
one faces an old enigma in disguise, for when the distributions and 
segregations have been made, there remains the interpretation of 
- the same in terms of human behavior and experience, and such an 
interpretation may just as well fail one again, after checking out 
the related culture traits involved in the situation. Nevertheless, 
something may be gained if the objective findings represent dis- 
tinct culture traits and the distributions for these are sufficiently 
coincident to indicate culture area phenomena. Yet there is anoth- 
er important general consideration. In social anthropology, as in 
certain other of the social sciences, there is a systemic ideal and 
a functional one. These ideals are not necessarily contradictory, 
but are usually considered so. At least, it is rare to find an investi- 
gator who does not hold one of them in contempt. Perhaps a better 
term for systemic in anthropology would be descriptive, and many 
social anthropologists go so far as to deny that there is any other 
problem than to record the doings of primitive groups in an objec- 
tive manner and that once you have made the record, your task is 
done. No one doubts the importance of the record, because the ac- 
tivities of a primitive group are passing phenomena, rapidly disap- 
pearing in competition with European culture. On the other hand, 
if culture is based upon life itself, and if humanity is even in sight 
of the ultimate dead level of function insisted upon by anthropolo- 
gists, or if the primitive is equal to our own blood brother, as they 
maintain, then the processes involved in contemporary life should 
have much in common with those operating in primitive culture re- 
sponses. In other words, where functional problems in culture are 
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taken up, the responses to situations become iaou ana it is in 
contemporary cultures, even more than elsewhere, that when seek- 
ing an understanding of what the data mean, definite knowledge of 
the situation and the response fail us. As we have said, the sys- 
‘temic or descriptive side of primitive culture receives the attention 
of the anthropologist and if he indulges in functional studies at all, 

they are of the arm-chair variety. The justification in his case may 
‘lie in that he is recording unfamiliar and vanishing data, something ` 
worth while in itself. On the other hand, one can scarcely justify 
contemporary culture studies if carriéd- out in the same way be- 
cause the historical and antiquarian needs of the time are taken 
care of in other ways, so we doubt if the use of the culture area ap- 
proach in contemporary problems will be worth while unless the 
ultimate objective is functional rather than descriptive. It will not . 


do, therefore, merely to carry over the methods of anthropology . - 


and apply them to contemporary culture, trusting that automati- 
cally some new insight will be attained; rather must the social sci- 
ence investigator accept whatever insight the study of primitive 
culture has to offer and then strike out on lines of his own, if we 
are to understand what a culture area is. i 
The point at issue, then, is as to the universal validity of the 
culture area concept in social anthropology, or if the processes in- 
volved in a primitive culture area are also,operative in contem- 
porary culture, and if so, then we have at hand the phenomena, in 
the first-hand study of which the social student can use to the limit 
the data and experiences, of social anthropology as well as of the 
other social sciences. The task in contemporary culture is, then, 
exploratory and experimental in that a possible lead is to be tried 
out as ah approach to an understanding of regional culture phe- 
nomena. The functional problem in social science is possibly as 
_ much a unit problem as it is in psychology and no more a primitive 
problem than it is a contemporary one. On the contrary, there is 
reasan to believe that the approach to functional problems is far 
more direct in contemporary life than in primitive culture. The 
imperative thing, however, is real work with concrete data rather. 
than arm-chair discussions and the only justification for this brief 
is that the task is something more than a one-man job, calling for 
at least some community of effort and interest. ' 
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ABSTRACT 


This study discusses the use of budgetary analyses by the rural sociologists for 
the purpose of grasping and understanding some of the chief effects of urbanization 
or ruralization upon the behavior of social groups. Studies of budgetary behavior 
have been carried on with profit for more than two hundred and fifty years, yet 
much is still to be done. The works of Engel and LePlay suggest that an understand- 
ing of many effects of urbanization upon social behavior may be grasped through the 
use of budgetary analyses. Studies made by the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station suggest that the organization of the rural budget is primarily about their 
land and real property. On the other hand, urbanization increases the organization 
ofthe budget about the individual and adds to the number of choices and decisions 
that must be made. Further, a summary of some characteristics of living or budget- 
ary behavior indicates that the value of such studies is increased by the use. of inter- 
correlations of many fields of behavior. This means that the sociologists have an 
opportunity and an obligation in making such studies, Some principles or social laws 
not ordinarily given in such studies are suggested. The footnotes include a_bibliog- 
raphy of the more important studies and a reference to the chief articles on method- 
ology in this field. 


One phase of the recent development of rural sociology in the 
United States has been the inclusion of studies of farmers’ budgets 
as tools for sociological analysis: The term budget is used here to 
include incomes, expenditures, use of time and other features of 
the “living” behavior. Previous to this recent development, which 
began with the studies of E. L. Kirkpatrick at Cornell, the general 
impression among sociologists was that this type of studies be- 
. longed almost wholly within the fields of economics, home econom- 
ics, and social welfare. At the present time a number of sociologists 
say that such studies should be left to the economist, the home econ- 
omist, or welfare worker and that the rural sociologist should con- 
fine his energy to types of investigation more within the field of so- 
ciology proper. This article discusses the relationships of such 
budgetary studies to sociology, and the types of analysis desirable 
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‘in such studies in order to bring out their utmost contribution to 
sociology.? | 

If a historical analysis be made of the development of this type 
of studies a number of characteristics seem outstanding. For the . 
last 250 years or more this use of budgets as_a tool for analysis has 
been increasing in intensity. They began with the pioneer works 
by Petty, King, Vanderlint, Massie, Young, Davies, and Eden in 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. The outstanding fig- 
ures who promoted them in the nineteenth century were LePlay, 
his followers, Quetelet, Ducpetiaux, Engel, and Carrol D. Wright. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century, such headway had been 
gained that governmental agencies and bureaus took them up and 
since that time these governmental agencies have been the biggest 
promoters. At the present time, between 150 and 200 serious stud- 
ies have been made and the results published in various official and 
scientific publications. The first conclusion is that a considerable 
amount of valuable data has been gathered in this field and each 
new study can verify many of its important conclusions by refer- 
ence to numerous other studies gathered for different times, differ- 
ent groups and different environments.” $ 


1 Acknowledgment should be made to P. A. Sorokin for reading this article at 
various stages in its preparation and giving his criticisms, Furthermore, Sorokin has 
been so kind as to translate and make available to me a number of Russian studies, 
including those of Sergej Prokopowitsch. Robert E. Park, of Chicago, went over 
some preliminary phases of the work at the Purnell conference at Purdue last spring 
and made some valuable suggestions, which are incorporated in this manuscript. The 
work I did with my former professor and former colleague, John D. Black, of Har- 
varc, has been very valuable in the development of technique. Dr. Andrew Boss and 
Dean W. C. Coffey have made much of this work possible by suggestions and by 
giving me an opportunity to work out my own ideas. Paper 776, Journal Series, Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, University of Minnesota. 


. ? For adequate bibliographies, see, International Labor Office, Series n, No. 9, 
Metsods of Conducting Family Budget Enquiries, Geneva, 1926; Emma Winslow, 
Contributions from Budgetary Studies, in Purchasing Power of the Consumer, Chi- 
cago, 1925; Martha Epps, “Comparison of Urban and Rural Incomes,” unpublished 
Master’s Thesis at Minnesota; and the files of the monthly bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Many of the studies referred to in these publica- 
tions have specialized bibliographies such as Erhebung von Wirischaftsrechnungen 
(translated as Bulletin 88, United States Bureau of Labor, 1910) and G. Findlay 
_ Shirras, Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Budgets in Bombay, India, Bom- 
bay, Government Printing Office, 1923. A forthcoming bulletin of the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station will contain references and data from the most im- 
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Another important characteristic of these studies is that many 
of them already present a sociological analysis of the conclusions 
and the results obtained have been most important contributions to 
the field of sociology.. Furthermore, many of the existing studies 
present their original data on the size and distribution of incomes 
and expenditures along with many independent variables. This en- 
ables the sociologist interested in many types of correlations not 
yet attempted to go back and re-utilize existing data. 

The two mcst important contributions to sociology which were 
achieved by the use of the budget as a tool for analysis were made 
by Frederic Le?lay and Ernst Engel. LePlay made the family the 
unit for his system of sociological study and the budget the primary 
or starting-place in his study of the family. He said at one time, 
“All the acts which constitute the life of a workingman’s family re- 
sult more or less directly in an income or an outlay.” He stated 
further that the scientist who makes a complete analysis of the fac- 
tors affecting the income and expense of a family possessed a com- 
plete knowledg2 of that family.* By the use of this method of anal- 
ysis, LePlay and his followers gave a logical classification of soci- 
eties according to their types of family organization and were able 
to explain the process which made one society “patriarchal” and 
another “particularist.” The further ramifications of the studies 
explained the transition of some societies from one type to the 
other, and the additional social characteristics which were associat- 
ed with and were inevitably the product of the family type or of 
the same forces creating the family type. These associated social 
factors included such things as the type of government, size and 
type of social crganization, and the esprit de corps and initiative of 
the whole society. The important difference between the particu- 
Jarist and the patriarchal types of families was in form of social 


portant of these. A valuable bibliography is also given in R. C. Chapin, Standards 
of Living Among Workingmen’s Families in New York City, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, 1909; see also the two publications by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Cost of Living in the United States and Cost of Living in Foreign 
` Countries, New York, 1927. Some of these various studies of budgets have been lost 
but the major ones exist and are known. See Alfred Marshall, Principles of Econom- 
ics, seventh edition, note on page 115, for reference to the lost studies of Cantillion. 


*See LePlay, Ouvriers Européens, second edition, I, 224-28. 
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organization. In the one, the family considered the child as the ulti- 
mate purpose, and in the other, the children were trained to con- 
sider the family and its destiny as their final and most important 
object in life. While we may not agree with all that LePlay said and 
did, we must recognize that he was able to make valuable use of the 
` budget as a tool for analyzing societies. I believe that a modified — 
version of LePlay’s method will make valuable contributions in the 
field of rural sociology. It may enable us to measure and under- 
. stand some changes in family and social organization which seem 
to be correlated with the urbanization of a population. To that end, 
we are directing some of our studies in Minnesota. The past year 
we have included only village‘and town families in our budgetary 
studies.‘ 

The ‘next important contributo to Saciolony by the use of 
budgetary studies was that of Ernst Engel. He took some of the 
original data of LePlay, some from the studies of Ducpetiaux, and 
additional material from the Belgian studies of 1886 and 1891 and 
by a proper statistical ana yai was able to picture the configura- 
tions of the wage-earners’ budget with a rise in the social scale. He 
stated his law in two forms, the first of which is now largely neg- 
lected although it is really the more important for sociology. The 
first form was that the importance of food in the budget was the 
best single index of the social position of the laborer. The second 
form was that an increase in income was associated with declining 
proportions of the budget spent for food, about the same propor- 
tions spent for clothing, rent, fuel and light, and an increasing pro- 
portion for education, health, recreation, and amusement. Since 
Engel’s time students have busied themselves primarily with the 
second statement.of his law, and have in some cases and for some 
classes found that the proportions to different budgets are different 
for different social groups. An illustration is the study by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of all its employees who drew salaries of less 

“For data as to the LePlay school one may see the six volumes of Ouvriers Eu- 
ropéens, especially the introductions to Volumes I and IT, I have also consulted E, 
Demolins, Brochure de Propagande for the LePlay School; other valuable works by 
the same author; and P. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theory, chap. ii, This 


latter reference gives a full analysis of the school. and its methods and also an ex- 
cellent bibliography concerning the school. 
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than $5,000 in 1919. An increase of income was associated with 
the same proportions spent for food. However, to this time no one 
has abrogated the real principles of Engel’s law as first implied— 
a rise in social scale among wage-earners is associated with a di- 
minishing perspective of the physiological needs, and an increasing 
perspective of non-physiological needs.° Furthermore, this princi- 
ple has now been found to apply to the farm laborer or rural wage 
earner and to the salaried classes in cities.” The Minnesota studies 
have found that this physiological and non-physiological type of 
budgetary competition, while it exists, is not the primary competi- 
tion in the budgets of Minnesota farm families.’ 


"See Federal Reserve Bulletin, December, 1920, and F. H. Streightoff, Stand- 
ards of living, p. 20. Numerous other students have found minor exceptions. 


* Several concepts have been used to interpret this change which I have called 
from physiological to non-physiological. Marshall indicates three: from necesalties 
to comforts and luxuries; from those that provide only present pleasure to those that 
build up physical and moral strength; and from those that gratify the lower wants 
to those that satisfy the higher wants (op. ct., p. 115). C. G. Dittmer (Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Vol. XXXII, 118 ff.) uses practically the same concepts used . 
here. ‘If we classify food, shelter, and sex as physiological needs the conclusion holds 
true for food and the elements of shelter. For sex it is known that the reproduction 
rates are higher among the lower classes but this is not a true measure of sex life be- 
cause the element of birth control enters in. Some groups in upper social strata do 
considerable entertaining at home and this is reflected in the food costs so the per- 
centage does not decrease. A present Minnesota study mdicates that the proportion 
saved or invested for the future might serve as well to indicate changes in living. 


"For the rural wage-earner see the original data of Engel in Die Lebenskosten, 
Bulletin of the International Institute of Statistics, Vol. IV, 1895; M. Rubin, Con- 
sommation de Familles Ouvriers Danois, in the same International Institute of Sta- 
tistics, Vol. XI, 1901; Levnadskosinaderna pa Landsbygen i Sverige, Swedish Sta- 
tistical Bureau, Stockholm, 1923; and Great Britain Agr. Wages Board, Report of 
the Committee on the Occupation of Agricultural Land on the cost of living of rural 
workers, rọrọ. For the salaried classes, see principally Jessica Peixotto, Getting and 
Spending ai the Professional Standard of Living, Macmillan, 1927; Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, December, 1920; and United States Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 
357 (small salaried class). There are numerous similar studies especially in Europe. 
See Statistik Aarbok Norge, 1920, Table 108. 


* This reference is from an unpublished bulletin by the Mimnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. See also Bulletin No. 234, Minnesota Station. The principal 
conclusion of this study regarding the relative types of competition in the budgets of 
farmers versus wage and salary earners is that the primary competition in farmers’ 
budgets is between the investment expenditures (mainly land) and living, whereas 
the physiological non-physiological type of competition occupies a minor second 
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If a careful analysis is made of the significance of the sociologi- — 


cal phase of Engel’s law or laws, it may be recognized as an impor- 
tant addition to sociology. We are now talking about “social mo- 
bility” and its effect upon the individual. From the standpoint of 
vertical social mobility up the economic scale, this sociologcal state- 
ment of Engel’s law enables us to understand some of the things 
that happen to the individual. His income increases, the perspec- 
tive of physiological needs diminishes in mental space and a greater 
proportion of the sum total of the behavior is about the so-called 
non-physiological desires.” Non-physiological behavior is more sub- 
ject to variation than the other. This is shown by the smallness of 
correlation coefficients which are always found when we try to find 
the factors which determine this behavior. At Minnesota we se- 
cured an R of .82 between the joint product of six variables and 
physiological expenditures and an R of only .44 between the joint 
product of six variables and non-physiological expenditure.*° 
Some of the mental strain of mobile and of urban populations 
is explainable by this statement of the findings of Engel and of the 


place. This new social law as found in this Minnesota study bears out the old con- 
tention of Knut Hamsun and Ladislas Reymont that “land” is the big theme in the 
life of peasant groups organized about the institution of private property in land. 
Marshall has observed this same characteristic. Concerning the peasant proprietor he 
says (op. cit., p. 646) “He is scarcely ever idle, and seldom regards his work as mere 
drudgery ; it is all for the land that ke loves so well.” (Italics suppHed.) Further on 
the same page he continues, “. . . . and the peasant proprietors are so intent on their 
land they often care for little else.” Land hunger may not be so strong in America 
as in Europe but the same general tendencies may exist. See Rolvaag, Giants in the 
Earth, for a concrete description of the attitude of the peasant regarding “land.” 
See also the historical works of Henri Sée and others. 


° This does not mean that the behavior changes from food, shelter, and sex to 
other realms of behavior. All these types of behavior increase out reach a saturation 
point beyond which thelr satisfaction is no longer necessary to existence. At times 
their satisfaction may become harmful. Read Scott Fitzgerald’s The Beautiful and 
Damned. Take the present campaigns by the life insurance companies for weight 
reductions after thirty years of age. Further, there are the super-sufficiencies of hous- 


ing among our classes with higher incomes in cities. These types of behavior may be 


non-physiological in the sense of perpetuation of a group. 


“Since these correlation coefficients are not percentages, but relationships be- 
tween predicted expenditures and actual expenditures, the actual difference is larger 
than it seems. Reducing them to percentages or coefficients of determination (R 
squared) they are to each other as .67 to .18 or about 4 to 1. 
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differences in budgetarý behavior of farm and urban peoples. This 
statement does not deny the effects of selection and of other fac- 
tors. A rise-in the social scale increases the amount of choice which 
an individual must make, and this choice involves mental strain. 
Persons who are not social climbers or social fallers get adjusted 
to certain standards of living and their habitual modes of life solve 
the matter of choice for them.*? Furthermore, the urbanization of a - 
population changes its budgetary behavior from that about “land” 
to humerous situations which involve choice to a greater degree. 
The failure of sociologists to express much interest in social analy- 
sis by use of budgetary concepts since the days of LePlay and En- 
gel has caused us tolose much of this interpretation. Furthermore, 
a failure to use the budgetary concept for analysis of farm and ur- 
ban and different social strata will handicap us in our attempts to 
understand society. The economist has indicated a primary inter- 
est in demand curves and cost of living as they have studied society 
through these tools. It is up to the sociologist to make this “socio- 
. logical analysis.” 

In addition to these two major correlations established in the 
field of sociology by the use of the budgétary tool for analysis, an- 
other important one has been attempted, that between nationality 
or race and the size and distribution of the expenditures. However, 
the failure to use methods of partial correlation or subsorting in 
order to eliminate extraneous variables which affect the results 
makes these studies untrustworthy.*® 

= See Van Renassler and Vanderwater, Tke Social Ladder, for proof of this in 
terms of the “400” of New York and the social climbers. 

1 See Engel, op. cdt., p. 26, for the original statement of his principles in socio- 
logical terms. At this place he acknowledges his indebtedness to LePlay. “The poor- 
er the family the greater the proportion of the total budget which goes for.food, and 
thus, that under the same conditions, the proportion of the expenditure which goes 
for food is the measure of the material condition of a population.” Some economists 


say that the “cost of living” concept has been developed primarily by the students of 
labor problems rather than within the general field of economics. 


4 For these studies see especially the Sixth and the Eighteenth Annual Reports 
of the US. Commissioner of Labor and the Fourth Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor of Hawati, Bull. 94, 1911, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This last 
report gives the original data which will make an excellent problem for some student 
of multiple and partial correlation. 
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In addition to these major contributions of budgetary studies 
to sociology there are two main contributions strictly within the 
field of economics. These are the configurations of types of demand 
curves and indices of cost of living. Of these two, the configurations 
of types of demand curves have been very important for theoreti- 
cal economics, although lately the economists have spent the most 
time and money on indices of cost of living. A large portion of the 
field of theoretical economics is based on the relations existing be- 
tween the various types of curves of supply and demand. In the 
studies in Minnesota, the following types of behavior often ap- 
peared. These make these ‘cost of living indices appear at times 
quite far from reality. ` 

1. There appear to be about as many costs of living as there 
are people —Of course any population may be grouped within cer- 
tain ranges but the changes in the qualitative phases of purchases 
and in the actual content of the market basket, which occur with 
changes of incomes, are so marked that a single or a multiple cost 
of living completely obscures the real facts desired to be expressed. 
The cost of living in Western society is what it would cost to pro- 
cure what the family thinks it ought to have for living. And what 
it thinks varies according to the family, the environment, and the 
many social factors outside the field of economics. One of the out- 
standing factors in cost of living is how much a given family or 
group can make or acquire for spending. These “spendable in- 
comes” affect actual expenditures as well as the attitudes the fam- 
ily has regarding its needs. Differences in ability to accumulate 
spendable income as well as in the many ideas as to how it should 
be spent, take us into the furthermost ramifications of human be- 
. havior. The actual profile of curves of distribution of incomes fluc- 
tuate from time to time and for different populations. Peoplé tend 
to spend what they make no matter what the cost of living.” 

“Contrast A. Marshall, op. cit. and A. C. Pigou, Economics of Welfare, with 
the five studies of cost of living by the National Industrial Conference Board. 


33 Sorokin has found certain permanent forces working for stratification a3 well 
as for equalization. The interplay of these two forces makes fluctuation rather nec- 
essary. See Socal Mobility, chap. iv, and p. 63. See the portions of The Americani- 
sation of Edward Bok which deal with his budget for an illustration of the social 
factors affecting the cost of living. Jessica Piexotto estimates the minimum cost of 
living for a college professor with a small family at $s,000-a vear. See Getting and 
Spending at the Professional Standard of Living, pp. 255 if. (Italics supplied.) 
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2. Dsfferenz groups of people spend varying amounts for the 
same types of consumption-—With an increase of income, farmers 
spend more for food and raise more on the home farm. Certain 
communities spand twice as much for pork or coffee as others. 
Some communities make-eating the main diversion of their life, 
and others make clothing paramount. There are communities in 
Minnesota where six meals a day are the ordinary consumption. 
Every other shop in the town is a restaurant. How can these varia- 
tions in the significance of single items in the budget be explained? 
That remains fcr the sociology of the future. Correlations within 
the field of economics do not seem to explain them. 

3. Different items are purchased to satisfy the same kinds of ` 
desires —Many farm families save a little money for the enjoy- 
ment of old age One family spent this money for a trip back to 
Sweden. Another purchased a nice house in town. A third gave it 
to his boy to fix up the farm and his wife took in washing to pay for 
a cheap little cottage in the “skunk hollow” section of a nearby 
village where they retired. For each of these illustrations a thou- 
~- sand may be added. A complete interpretation of living behavior 
will enable us tc explain these individual variations in the use of 
funds allotted to single purposes. 

4. Different groups can live cheaper or with less cost, sf nec- 
essary, and with an increase of income they tend to improve their 
“ving in so far az they are capable of emulating the upper classes. 
~The increase of income during the war helped many increase 
their standards of living. The fall since the war caused a decrease 
and many who were unable to decrease their living expenses lost 
“heir farms. Many increased their mortgages rather than decrease 
their living experditures. These individual variations and fluctua- 
tions, sometimes with the “cost of living” and sometimes in an op- 
posite manner, require intercorrelations with many other social’ 
factors and with many types of environment and native abilities 
for their explanation. The old adage, two can live cheaper than ~ 
one, is not necessarily nor factually true. Marriage for many men 
has meant the opposite. 

5. Many social climbers acquire merely the formal aspects of . 
ving of higher groups without sts subjective content; and many | 
social “fallers” lose merely the formal content o f the living behav- 
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tor without its subjective side —There are numbers of farmers who 
climb the social ladder until they become relatively wealthy. Yet 
they often find it impossible to accommodate to more than the for- 
mal content of better living. One moved to town and purchased a 
modern house. However, he could never get accommodated to the 
idea of shaving in a bathroom and always kept his razor and soap 
mug in the kitchen. Another built a modern house on his farm but 
always turned off the heat in all the other rooms and lived in the 
kitchen. He did not feel right wasting so much heat. Certain stand- 
ards of living seem to get hold of men in their youth and the pros- - 
perity of old age cannot change them. Examples of social “fallers” 
are that class of former bankers (now numerous in the agricultural 
midwest) who lost all they had during the agricultural decline after 
the war. They fell from the élite in the towns and villages to minor 
positions as clerks, automobile salesmen, and officials with small _ 
pay. Their mental sufferings appear more pathetic than the real 
sufferings of the so-called submerged classes. Yet, within their 
households they often maintain most of the subjective content of 
their original-status. Their subterfuge is obvious to all except the 
members of the families themselves. It is obviously evident that 
purely economic indices of cost of living are relatively inadequate 
as interpretations of the major part of the “real” budgetary and 
living behavior. Such phenomena may be accounted for only 
through consideration of a series of other social and non-economic 
factors, which shows again that the real living behavior is the ob- 
ject matter not only of economics but of sociology. It involves in- 
tercorrelations of economic phenomena with many phenomena in 
other fields and with the environment and native equipment of the 
individual. 
Many other prominent phenomena of living behavior, which 
can not be elaborated further here, show the same results. 
Summary of historical analysts —After 250 years of study of 
social behavior by use of the budget as.an investigational tool, the 
net results are about evenly divided between the sociologists and 
the economists. The sociologists have found out through the works 
of LePlay and Engel that social organization and-social mobility 
reflect themselves in the budget. Much of our understanding of the 
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life of the people is due to the discoveries of students using budget- 
ary behavior as a field of approach. The primary fields of investi- 
gation of the economists, curves of demand and cost of living, are . 
by no means a complete interpretation of “living” behavior. The 
revival of this tcol by the rural sociologists depends upon the pur- 
poses which they seek to attain and the types of correlations they 
attempt. If they use this dollars-and-cents approach to studies in 
sociology they are not leaving their field of investigation and they 
may make a rea? contribution to the understanding of human be- 
havior.” | | 


™* For a discussicn of methodology see International Labor Office, op. cit., pp. 
45-54; a similar bulletin on technique by the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics; an article by Bowley, March, Stuart, and Jensen in the Proceedings of the In- 
ternational Institute of Statistics, Report of r6th session, Bulletin No. 7, pp. 5f., 
October 2, 1925; Karl Landolt, “Directions sur Ja Maniére de Dresser les Budgets, 
d’Ouvrier et d’Artisar,” Bull. of the International Institute of Statistics, VI (1891), 
289 ff. (bibliography on pages 301-304); Henry Higgs, “Workingmen’s Budgets,” 
»ournal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1893, pp. 255-85; and Garle C. Zimmerman, 
‘ Objectives and Methods in Rural Living Studies,” Journal of Farm Economics, 
April, 1927, pp. 223-26. See further in the International Journal of Statistics, Vol. 
L so, Engel, “La consommation comme mesure du bien-être”; article by U. Gerin, 
NI, 141; C. Juglar ard E Denis, IV, 48 and 76; H. Denis, VI, 71; Engel, p. 178; 
£. Tchouprov, XI, 68. etc. Concerning this case method Marshall has the following 
t> say, “To work it well requires a rare combination of judgment in selecting cases, 
and of insight and sympathy in interpreting them. At its best, it is best of all: but 
ia ordinary hands it is likely to suggest more untrustworthy general conclusions, than 
trose obtained by the extensive method of collecting more rapidly very numerous ob- 
servations, reducing them as far as possible to statistical form, and obtaining broad 
averages in which inaccuracies and idiosyncrasies may be trusted to counteract one 
another to some extent.” Op. cdt., p. 116. 
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ABSTRACT 


There is a Jack of unanimity in sociology as to its methods and principles. This 
is due to the wide diffusion of the idea that science is homogeneous. Scientific con- 
ceptions are not ultimates, but figments of the human mind. Science becomes suc- 
cessful when general principles are established. Sociology is in this staga of the es- 
tablishment of general principles. The method of a science depends upon its aims 
and subject matter. Sciences with similar alms and objects tend-to coalesce. Phi- 
losophy tends to become the mediating discipline between the diverse groups of sci- 
‘ences, There are divergent ways of securing order in the data of a science, such as 
the historical approach, the approach of natural history (description and classifica- 
tion), by the application of abstractions, either to the order of events or the order of 
things, or complete abstraction from the event giving us formal science (e.g., Logic). 
The combination of the historical approach with the application of abstractions 
(laws) constitutes the approach of the evolutionary sclences. Finally, the normative 
sciences study intentional activities, All of the foregoing approaches have been used 
in sociology. The liason between these,approaches is formulated in the logic of the 
sciences. The formulation of a scientfiic law is essential in any science. The utiliza- 
tion of the scientific law in sociology is limited by the fewness of numbers of events - 
and the Jack of uniform reactions. As a synthesizing science sociology cannot dis- 
cover scientific laws, since the sciences it would synthesize are normative. To resolve 
the problem sociology may approach its subject matter from both the abstract, con- 
templative, law-formulating, and the normative points of view. In the one case, the 
aim is to discover sociological principles or laws; in the ee to utilize these laws 
toward the end of control and welfare. . 


. If we compare books on sociology, we find that there is no 
unity of meaning, either as to the object and the method of this 
'. science or as to its general principles. .There are no particular 
statements which could be considered as generally admitted. 

The multiplicity and diversity of sociological doctrines recalls 
the state of the pre-Socratic philosophy, where so many contrpver- 
sial and sometimes antinomic doctrines were proposed to explain . 
the physical cosmos. 3. 2 

The writer attributes this state of affairs to the wrong point of 
. departure adopted by the founders of sociology and still haunting 
sociologists, namely, the idea of the homogeneity of science, result- 
ing in the belief that every science, when reaching the positive | 
_ Stage of development, must become nomological, or concerned: with 
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the establishing of laws. As Descartes tried to reduce all the sci- . 
ences to the mathematico-deductive method, so Comte considered 
the experimental method of physics as the universal type of sci- 
ence. But there can be no universal method for all the sciences, 
just as there is no universal medicine for all diseases. | 
The writer began his work in this field with an epistemological 
analysis of science, and put to himself the question: “Is the con- 
ception obtained by science an ultimate reality?” His answer, con- 
forming to the view of philosophy founded on Kant’s criticism, was 
megative. Neither the atomic structure of the world nor the deter- 
minism of natural laws is a reality independent of the human mind. 
Both are products of this mind. The first is a hypothetical con- 
struction enabling the understanding of the reality; the second is 
en ordering of our experience in a way to get control of it. Science 
5 not an act of unveiling a pre-established and everlasting reality, 
but an act of creating new realities of a more comprehensive type. 
Another lesson derived from this investigation was that science 
had become successful from the moment when certain very general 
principles were established and applied. The period of pre-Socratic 
philosophy, considered formerly as of slight philosophical interest, 
appears now of the greatest importance, as the epoch when the 
principles of science were established. Such is, perhaps, the condi- 
tion of present constructive sociology. It is a search for general 
principles enabling the mastering of the domain of an integral so- 
cial science. But the Greeks did not have the knowledge of logic 
~yhich we now possess; and it seems natural to admit that a logical 
investigation should be able to shorten the epoch of blind seeking.’ 
The method of a science depends upon two things: its aim and 
its objects or subject matter. Reflection from these two stand- 
points has led the author to form the scheme of classification of 
sciences shown on page 914. 
l Sciences tend to coalesce and form a saui united domain when 
they do not belong to opposed groups of this scheme. The domain 
of nature is now forming into a fairly well-harmonized unity, as is 
_ the case in the humanistic sciences. -But when we try to unite the 


* See “Les assertions fondamentales de la science actuelle à Paube de la philoso- 
phie grecque,” Revue de Methaphysigue (1900). 
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antithetic groups, it cannot be done without the mediation of phi- 
losophy. Such is the case in the domains of “nature” and “mind,” 
as well as in contemplation and activity. Sociology wants both 
_ these syntheses. It cannot attain them without recurring to some 
philosophical mediating concept.’ 
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On the other hand, if it is true that science is always an order- 
ing of our experience, laws are not the only form of such regularity. 
There are different ways of securing order, depending upon our at- 
titude, toward the objects of study. Taking into consideration the 
distinction between things and events, and the several degrees of 
abstraction, we obtain the following types of science: 

a) The ordering of events in the flow of time gives history—a 
narrative and individualizing science. There is in it no generaliza- 
tion, but merely a selection of events. Its instrument is chronology. 

b) Applying observation to things, and classifying them ac- 
cording to their similarity, we obtain 4 science of types—a descrip- 
tive science (natural history). Its logical instrument is the concept. 

c) By applying abstraction to the order of events, i.e., trans- 
forming them into phenomena by separating them from their ‘real 
context, we form a law. This gives the type of nomologic science. 

d) By applying abstraction to things, we create the sciences 

7 See “Sociologie ou philosophie sociale?” Revue internationale de Sociologie 
(July, 1907). 
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of correlation or morphology.. (comparative anatomy, crystalog- 
raphy ), of which the prototype is geometry. 

e) By a further degree of abstraction, sciences of operations 
ere formed, usually called formal sciences. These are logic and. 
mathematics. The abstraction from every content, and the study 
of only the operative side of knowledge, is their feature. The dif- 
ference between things and events disappears at this highest degree 
of abstraction: logic and mathematics apply equally to both. 

f) A new type of science is formed by the combination of 
nomology with ordination in time. It forms the group of sticholog- 
tcal sclences—those of evolution, whether partial or universal. 

g) The last group is formed by the study of intentional (telic) 
activity. Sciences of this type are usually called normative or more 
properly “theorico-canonic” sciences. 

The distinction between these types of sciences is important 
for sociologists because most of them are either proposed or used in 
sociology or in sciences having the nearest connection with it. His- 
tory, description, nomology, numbering (statistics), research of 
sociological laws, social evolution, and theorico-canonic method 
have been applied to sociology with more or less success. 

Among these types of sciences there exists a relation parallel to 
that indicated in this scheme of classification: sciences of a group 
‘whose members differ only by a degree of abstraction present a 
natural parentage; it is easy to pass from one to the other. Events 
tend naturally to be transformed into phenomena (history tends to 
become sociological), and natural history leads to morphology 
through application of the comparative method. Both can be sub- 
jected to logic and to mathematics, at least in the form of statistical 
regularities for events or concrete objects. But the manner of 
forming more abstract types is different in the two. series. The 
method used for events is based upon the transformation of histor- 
ical time (past, present, future) into nomological sequence (be- 
fore, after)?” because the scientific law is nothing else than a more 
abstract expression of the causal relation of which the schema is 
cause, first; effect, after. In the second series the leading principle 
is the correlation of the parts of a whole—a relation independent of 

>See “La pluralité du temps,” Revue Philosophique (1924). 
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time, as is the case of crystalography and comparative anatomy. 
The link between both. is formed by the stichological sciences: 
evolution considers the differences of structure as resulting from a 
time process (the principle of Carnot or the second principle of — 
thermo-dynamics) , and transforms morphological proximity into 
real, genetic parentage. t To form a transition between all these 
groups and the theorico-canonic we are obliged to ascend to a 
higher level, where differences of time and space disappear: to that 
of the logic of sciences. We shall try to show how it is done. First, 
however, we must give a brief account of the function of law in 
science. 

Nomology occupies a very important place among the types. of 
sciences because of the double function of this kind of regularity: 
the understanding and the controlling of events. The first consists ` 
_in the fact that the establishing of a law is a necessary step leading 
toward a hypothesis, which is nothing else but an imaginable hypo- 
thetical structure of things, of which the law appears to be the in- 
evitable consequence. This gives satisfaction to our theoretical, 
(contemplative) interest in science. On the other hand, the law 
gives the foundation for the activity controlling reality, because of 
the prevision of the necessary following of the nen to the 
_ precedent (or effect to cause).* 
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he most important part of a law, as concerning practice, is that 
i dissolves the stichological chain of events (in which each is con- 
sidered as an effect of the preceding and cause of the consequent) 
into particular cause-effect couples, every one of which can be 
treated as independent and submitted to man’s will conforming to 
Bacon’s scheme: 


'In order to find the mean of our action we must find a causal 
couple whose effect is identical to our aim. Thus the scientific law 
liberates man from the fatalism of primitive thinking, as well as 
from the determinism of historical philosophy, and opens for him 
= way to set up his own purposes and to become an initiator of so- 
cial improvements. This would be an undisputable advantage of 
nomologic sociology over the fatalistic historical philosophy which 
urged that man was only a toy of the superior powers of nature. 

Unhappily, careful investigation leads us to the conclusion that 
„the idea of scientific law cannot be applied in the fulness of its ad- 
vantages to social events, either from the theoretical or from the 
practical point of view. The reasons are: | . 

a) If we apply to social phenomena the statistical idea of law 
as expressed by Clerc-Maxwell for physics, where the effect fore- 
cast by the law is considered as an average of a very large number 
of individual events (as, for instance, the number of the encounters 
of the gas molecules, their “free way,” etc.), the law, then, could 
be exact under two conditions: (1) the great number of events; 
“2) the uniformity of reaction. Both of these conditions are lack- 
‘ing in social phenomena, especially the second. The reactions of 
human individuals to the same impulsion are very diverse and in- 
calculable because of the great diversity of the motives depending 
upon the previous individual experiences.’ 


“Most of the sociologists, particularly Professors Gaston Richard and Dupréel, 
admit that social regularities cannot be submitted to exact laws, but are rather tend- 
encies (lois tendencielles). K. Menger, being a champion of nomological economics, 
admits, nevertheless, that economic facts are sometimes the opposite of what should 
have been expected according to the law, M., Painleve denies the possibility of mathe- 
-matical economy, for reasons which seem to be quite convincing. But the uncertainty 
of prevision in a tendential law deprives it of its utility. We can never be quite 
sure of the result. z 
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b) We do not need to invent, in sociology, hypotheses of any 
kind, and least of all of a mechanical ndture, because human ac- 
tivity is best understood from its motives. Socrates shows in Plato’s 
Phedon that the explanation of his staying in prison while his 
escape was prepared by Kriton is not to be found in the description 
of the position or action of his muscles, bones, etc., but in looking 
into his psychical state. As we shall see, moreover, social reality is 
given us directly in our psychical world, and does not haunt us by 
its mystery, as does the physical world. 

c) The application of Bacon’s scheme encounters two invin- 
cible difficulties: (1) We cannot get a man to act in accordance 
with our desire, other than by inducing his will to his action through 
the meduim of consciousness. (2) Ethical motives interfere with 
using other men as pure instruments of our will. It follows that 
sociology could not be an objective science in the same sense as are 
the natural sciences; that is, through excluding the consideration of 
states of consciousness. 

The unnatural character of the physical point of view, gies 
applied to conscious beings, can be illustrated by the following ex- 
ample: Let us suppose an ultra-objective sociologist observing the 
movement of a herd of buffaloes during a period of many days. He 
notices that the movement during the day is northward, and to- 
ward the evening it is in the opposite direction. Following the 
nomological method, he states this change in the direction of move- 
ment as a law, and, perhaps, will construct a hypothesis based upon 
the varying polarity of the molecules being attracted to the north 
pole before noon, and repulsed after noon. A not indoctrined ob- 
server will perceive that on the north side there were pastures, and 
on the south side, water. But the explanation of a phenomenon by 
states of consciousness such as hunger or thirst is not admissible to 
the nomological method. The introduction cf such states is equiv- 
alent to the acceptance of motivation. 

There is another kind of objectivism, namely, the introduction 
af certain scientific principles into sociology, under the pretense of 
their universality. In reality, it serves to support very subjective 
or partial tendencies. So the idea of the struggle for existence, be- 
. ing a return in a generalized form to an observation of Malthus, 
reappears in the Darwinistic sociology in the guise of science, to — 
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combat ideals of peace; the idea of non-interference in the laws of 
Economics in the eighteenth century, as supporting the principles 
of the physiocrats, reappears in the nineteenth century to combat 
the efforts to better the condition of the poor. 

If we set aside the idea of a nomological sociology, one view 
which presents itself naturally is that sociology should be a syn- 
thesis of social sciences. This was accepted by the late Professor 
Small, who assigned to sociology the part of a “team” among social 
sciences, as well as by many other sociologists, such as Ward and -. 
Comte. But it is easy to show by the analysis of the particular so- 
zial sciences that all of them have a theorico-canonic character; 
and the use of the comparative method in their domain as an in- 
strument of synthesis is not able to lead to more than a social stat- 
ics based upon the principle of cortelation and deprived of the 
dynamic element. The existence of correlation excludes the idea of 
the evolution of the several elements of civilization in accordance 
with a definite law. If the development follows a law of correlation 
it cannot conform to a suitable law of evolution, or vice versa. 

The objective aspect of the society is a view experienced by an 
observer looking at it from outside, as, for instance, in the case of 
a spectator in the theater. It is purely contemplative. For a mem- 
ber of the society, like an actor entering on the scene, this point of 
view is reversed into an active one. The solution given by the logic 
of sociology to the long-standing discussion between the objective 
and subjective method in sociology is the following: We ought to 
- admit a voluntaristic anthropomorphism parallel to the intellec- 
tualistic anthropomorphism, which we accept in the natural sci- 
ences. Both are inevitable. The mutual relation between both 
must be regulated by philosophy, and this shows that scientific de- 
terminism is a result of a contemplative attitude of science, elimi- 
nating the will from its universe in the same way that physical 
science excludes conscience from its universe. The two seemingly 
irreducible antinomies—that of theory and action, as well as that 
of nature and mind—are only a result of our intended one-sided- 
ness, of our voluntarily abstracting either of the will or of con- 
sciousness in general. 

However, we should see that this contemplative attitude is in- 
admissible for an active being. He must have restored the fulness 
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of his experience, both external and internal. On the.other hand, 
prevision becomes impossible as soon as we adopt the active atti- 
tude, because everything can be changed by this very activity. 
Pure science can give only categorical statements of facts and hy- 
pothetical laws. Action is based on categorical statements for do- 
ing. Such opposition of these two attitudes—the contemplative 
and the active—concerns only the realm of “nature” exterior to 
human reality. It becomes less and less pronounced in measure as 
we descend into the depth of social consciousness; that is, the point 
of view of a member of the society. Here the objective line of logic 
passes through the neutral point into that of ethics, the science of 
values, or the domain of the motives of action. This neutral point 
corresponds to the zone of social philosophy. Social art, or politics, 
in a large sense, cannot repose on an absolute determinism which is | 
in contradiction with the very idea of scientific law viewed in‘its . 
practical aspect. We obtain thus a new grouping of sciences cor- 
responding to the idea of Comte (which he approached only at the 
end of his Cours, and which he never developed), that sociology 
gives a new aspect to the mutual interdependence of sciences.’ 

No special science can be anything else than the knowledge of 
means. This concerns the sciences of nature as well as the social 
sciences. The realm of human aims belongs to a domain which 
supersedes the views of particular sciences. It is easy to illustrate 
this by several examples taken from social problems. The long- 
discussed problem of the superiority of large or of small farms, 
when submitted ta economic investigation, must necessarily be lim- 
ited to the statements about the amount of produce. The econ- 
omist does not put to himself the question of the intellectual, moral, 
or political consequences of the prevalence of small or large land- 
owners; neither can he appreciate the conservative or progressive 
spirit depending on the one or. the other distribution of property; 
nor can he forecast its consequences for the future generations de- - 
pending upon the laws regulating the inheritance of property; still 
less is he able to say which of these consequences are preferable. 
The afore-mentioned impossibilities prove the necessity of a gen- 
eralized social science as sociology is admitted to be; the last, the 
dependency of sociology on the science of values or ethics. The 

| ' See “La realite sociale,” Revue Philosophique (1912). 
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eugenist can take advantage of the laws of inheritance such as 
those which Mendel has established. But what type is desirable, 
whether we shall strive toward uniformity or toward variety among 
buman individuals, whether to try to produce the differentiation of 
human types according to the nècessity of the division of social 
labor—such questions cannot be: resolved by a science of means. 
Pedagogy and ‘didactics can give the indication concerning the 
means of obtaining certain types of character or of intelligence, but 
the ideal of human personality on which the-ideals of education 
depend does not belong to these special branches of sciences. 

The fruitful instrument of sociological construction must be, 
then, one which combines the two aspects of the science, the con- 
templative and the active, understanding and control, the one sat- 
isfying the theoretical interest (knowledge), ,.the other being a 
means of social improvement. But this mean presupposes the aim, 
which cannot be established by subjective preference. The sociol- 
ogist must read it out of the tendencies shown in social dynamics, 
and thereby introduce, post factum, logic into what was possibly 
illogic when becoming: transform the zwecktätig into zweckmässig. 
That is the moment when a philosophical view of history, such as 
evolution of humanity’s ideals, can be of use to sociologists. Such 
is the rôle of what the writer calls “sociological principles.” They 
are ideals of the type which is applicable only to the study of teleo- 
logic activity. The rules of action appear here as an immediate 
consequence of the knowledge. They are in the domain of human 

„action the analogue of laws in that of nature. The juridical norms, 
according to Jellinek, have as object, not necessity, as natural law, 
but duty (“kein müssen, sondern ein sollen”). The problem of pri- 
vate law, according to him, is how ought we to conceive the cor- 
responding norms in order to be able to reduce them to a unity de- 
prived of contradiction; that of politics, how to consider a state as 
an object of law. The ideas of “natural rights” and of “social con- 
tract” were such socio-philosophical principles. They proved to be 
mighty powers in the destruction of an order based upon privilege 
and slavery, and in the substitution for it of one based upon liberty 
and equality. New principles are indispensable to establish pro- 
gressive socialization.’ | 

€ See “La realité sociale et la vérité sociosophique,” Atti di Congresso filosofico 
di Bologna (1911), Vol. IB. 
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ABSTRACT 


The behavior of the American-born Orientals differs markedly fram that of 
their immigrant parents. This is not due to biological causes, even though bodily 
changes have been observed. Cultural factors are responsible for the differences, and 
doubtless the changes in the oriental family in America’ are the most important. Life 
on the sugar plantations of Hawaii has broken down old customs and standards. 
The young people are eager to follow the pattern set by the American family, but 
limited contact gives them inadequate ideas. They are still greatly influenced by 
their own homes, as is made evident by the use of language, occupational choices, 
etc. Coincident with the disorganization, a process of reo tion is going on. In 
many instances there is a complete breakdown, but a large number are making ad- 
justments without serious difficulty. The family life of the Orient characterized its 
members, but under American conditions the family life is less uniform, dependent 
upon the state of disorganization and reorganization, and cansequently a greater 
variety of personality types develop in the young people reared in America. These 
personality types differ markedly from those of the parental groups. 


There are marked differences between the behavior of Ameri- 
can-born persons of oriental ancestry and that of their immigrant 
parents. For example, when elderly Japanese men greet each other, 
there is a profusion of bows, and the process requires considerable 
time. But when young men meet, it is a blunt and direct affair in 
which the spinal column refuses to bend. This outward form is but 
symbolic of profound inward differences in ideas, ideals, and atti- 
tudes. In many instances, the parents and children live in worlds 
so distinct that they cannot understand one another. This gulf be- 
tween parent and child is very evident in the following statement. 

Once I stayed for about one month with my parents and this was a most 
heart-breaking time for my mother. She tried to make me happy, but my 
father and I were always quarreling over some matter. Since each had been 
brought up under different conditions we came to blows over many questions, 
especially over the place of women. As a result, my mother got the worst of 


these clashes with my father for she was blamed for bringing up such a naughty 
boy. When one month was over, I was surely glad to leave the place for good. 
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I resolved never to come back. for a vacation. From then on, I made flying 
visits to my parents, and this method seems to work well. 

This difference between the. two generations, however, is not 
due in all probability, to biological causes, even though certain 
bodily changes have been recorded. On the basis of a limited num- 
ber of measurements, Dr. Romanzo Adams, of the University of 
Hawaii, has found that the sons of Japanese immigrants in Hawaii 
are taller than their fathers. The sons of Anglo-Saxon fathers made 
a greater gain than the Japanese, but the sons of Chinese made no 
gain. He attributes this to a change in geographical environment 
rather than to any modification in the germ plasm. According to 
Dr. Vivia B. Appleton, of Honolulu, the Chinese children of Hawaii 
are superior in height and weight to those in China. She attributes 
this to environmental factors rather than to inborn racial charac- 
teristics." K. S. Inui has pointed out that both Japanese boys and 
girls in America are taller and heavier than those in Japan.? More- 
over, the Health Bureau of the Education Ministry of Japan has 
shown an increase in height and weight of the youth of that coun- 

8 f 

The limited biological data available raise more questions than 
they answer, but, doubtless, the researches of Professors Porteus 
and Wood-Jones, of the University of Hawaii, will throw light on 
this problem. With this brief reference to the biological aspect we 
turn to the cultural factors, where the data are richer. The writer 
has several hundred life-histories which he secured from Orientals 
in California and Hawaii, and on these documents, this paper is 
based. | 

An examination of the social situation reveals several factors 
which may be held responsible for the differences in personality - 
_ traits. In all probability, however, the family is the most important ` 
single cause. Since space forbids, we will turn at once to the 
changed condition of family life and the corresponding modifica- 
tions in personality. 

* American Journal of Diseases of Children, XXX, 43-49; American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology, X, No. 21, 237-52. l 

3 The Unsolved Problem of the Pacific, pp. 210-13. 

* Summarized in the Nippu Jiji, Honolulu, November s, 1927. 
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T In the Orient, the family is more important in relation to the 
_ development of personality than it is in America. It “reveals itself “ 
as the heart of the Chinese social structure.’ It is in the family 
that the “Chinaman lives, moves, and has his being. He who is cut 
off from it is an outcast and a vagabond. There is no new circle 
which he can enter, since all are constructed on the same plan and ~ 
have no opening for strangers and foreigners, save prona ay. as in- 
frequent guests.” 

- In old Japan, the individual had. no ) position in society Scent 
as a member of a family. This was the social unit recognized both 
by law and custom. Etsu Sugimoto gives an insight into the family 
. situation as she writes: 

“Etsuko,” Mother said very gently, “the gods have been kind to you, and 
your destiny as a bride has been decided. Your honourable brother and your 
venerable kindred have given much thought to your future. It is proper that 
you should express vour gratitude to the Honourable All.” 

I made a long, low bow, touching my forehead to the floor. Taen I went 
out and returned to my desk and my writing. I had no thought of asking, “Who - 
is it?” I did not think of my engagement as a personal matter at all. It was a 
family affair. Like every Japanese girl, I had known from babyhood that some- 
time, as a matter of course, I was to marry; but that was a far-away necessity 
to be considered when the time came. I did not look forward to it. I did not 
_ dread it. I did not think of it at all.® 


Such are the heritages of the anenai groups in America. The 
parents were reared in such an atmosphere and that tended to de- 
velop in them certain constellations of attitudes. As they were ` 
transplanted to Hawaii, however, a marked change came as the old 
customs and standards began to break down. Since the Orientals 
came chiefly for plantation work, the majority were young men. 
Grandfathers, uncles, and mothers-in-law did not come to set up 


the family councils. The majority of Japanese came on a three-. . 


year contract basis, and planned to remain only temporarily. This 
period, however, was prolonged indefinitely for most of them, since 
they could not accumulate rapidly the wealth of their dreams. This 
condition made serious inroads into the home life and the children - 
“Leong and Tao, Village Life in China, p. vill. 
° Knox, The Spirit of the Orient, p. 185. 
* A Daughter of the Samurai, p. 89. 
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did not receive training similar to that of Japan. Migration brought 
che oriental family under a new legal system and an American- 
controlled industrial system, which was so far different that abrupt 
changes in home life were inevitable. Contacts with Christianity 
and a break in the customary religious practices have brought in- 
novations. The school has given the pupils their most vital con- 
tacts with American life and with a world largely unknown to their 
parents. Al these forces have reacted upon ‘the family and in turn 
upon the younger generation. 

The following excerpts from lite-histories will give an insight 
into the situation. 

Arranged marriages are successful-in Japan because of the 
pressure of public opinion and the control by the family council. 
The young wife is managed by the mother-in-law, that “sharp- 
eyed guardian of family interests.” But in America, these re- 
' straints are removed and many disasters come. A Japanese i 

school boy wrote: 
From about twenty years old I began to feel restless and dissatisfied on ac- 
count of my love affair with a married woman. I loved her, and I knew she 
loved me too, because she did for me everything I asked... . . We promised 
to marry after my graduation from High School and she was to divorce from © 
her husband. Her husband was a very old and jealous fellow whom she did not 
love, but she was forced to marry him by her parents. 

The preponderance of males has changed the position of wom- 
an. The absence of primary group control and the lack of a united 
public opinion has made her more independent and ready to leave - 
her husband. A Japanese girl tells about her mother. 

My parents came to the islands with the .... contract immigrants. 
Women were scarce then, and unchastity and vice were commonly and openly 
practiced by both men and women. Sheiks always won the love of the married 
women. Mother was one of them. She attempted two or three times to leave 
father after I was born and she finally left us for good. .... Father told us 
many things after we were old enough to understand. .... He said that 
mother had been a devoted wife, but the year after they arrived here her dis- 
position changed. Her husband’s meager earnings were not satisfactory, and 
when any man came around with jingles in his pockets, he always attracted her 
attention. 

As a result of these disonpanitzine influences, the oriental fami- 
‘ly system in America is breaking down. This produces changes in 
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the attitudes of the parents, but the changes in the children are 
even greater because of their wider range of contacts. But what- 
ever the condition, the family plays a most important réle—either 
positively or negatively. The children live in these modified orien- 
tal homes—not in occidental ones—and consequently they are in- 
fluenced by them to a considerable degree.” This effect is also ac- 
centuated by the fact that the young people are not given full 
entrée into the white group. In childhood, as they begin to make 
contacts with the various phases of American life, they gradually 
drift away from the older generation. But as they grow older, they 
are sometimes rebuffed by the white group, when they tend to re- . 
vert to the parental group and develop an appreciation for their 
culture, We may indicate some of the elements where the home in- 
fluence is shown. 

In the matter of language it is very evident. Many pupils from 
Chinese or Japanese homes have considerable difficulty with Eng- | 
lish. 

This influence is reflected in occupational choices. Since most 
of the immigrants came to work on the sugar plantations of Ha- 
wali, they. have an inferior status. Many of them, however, are de- 
sirous of having one or more of their children rise to positions of 
dignity and honor. The first|ones are assisted with the expectation 
that they, when they have become established, will help the whole 
family rise to a higher status A Japanese girl wrote: | 

Before father died he called me to his bedside and said that he would be 
watching over me even though hejis not with me. He wanted me to be some- 


body and not an ordinary person working in the cane fields. Right there and 
then I made up my mind to become a school teacher. 





Many parents see the desired opportunity in the teaching pro-. 
fession. Aside from the oriental heritage which gives the teacher a 
high social standing, other factors lead the parents to urge their 
, daughters, particularly, to choose this vocation. In Hawaii there is 
little race discrimination in this profession. Furthermore, the sal- 
`~ aries are higher than in other fields open to them. Some girls have 
considered nursing or other activities, but very often have encoun- 
tered strenuous family opposition. Nursing is rated much lower 
than teaching. 
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The parents have been a big factor in turning their sons against 
the sugar plantations. The second-genération Japanese boys, the . 
Majority of whom have been born and reared on the plantations, 
have, in reality, an anti-plantation complex. One boy presents the 
home situation thus: 

My parents always told me to study hard and become a great man" and 
mot a cane-field laborer, who has to go to work early in the morning, rain or 
sun, and work to late in the evening. They even said that they would buy any- 
thing for me if it was related to school... .. Agricultural education is given 
dttle attention by me as I am preparing for carpentry. 

The young people are also dominatéd by their parents to a con- 
siderable degree in the choice of life-mates. Many declare that 
hey will not follow the ancestral custom, but will make their own 
choices, as many “arranged” marriages have gone on the rocks. 
Very few, however, have had sufficient contacts with American 
family life to pattern after it, but they are eager to learn from 
every available source. One boy tells his experience. 

I resolved to get a girl. I reflected for a time upon the best method of at- 
tracting their attention. Here it was the value of patronizing the theatres was 
realized. I thought to myself, like a movie hero, I must do something heroic 
in order to attract the attention of the opposite sex. With this resolve I took 
to athletics, particularly track. [Tells about his traming and his part in win- 
ning a relay race.] We were the men of the hour, and received a good deal of 
publicity. Incidentally, about a week or so after this meet, I came across a 
girl friend, who remained loyal to me until just recently. It looks as if I would 
have to go back to the cinder path to win her back again. 

They have not learned the technique of American courtship, 
which diifers greatly from the oriental practice, where the go-be- 
tween plays such an important rôle. In China the sexes are strictly 
separated. According to many of the older Chinese in Hawaii, dis- 
aster lurks in the automobile rides of young American couples.. 
The young Orientals hear this in their homes, and since they do not 
fully understand American practices, an automobile ride not infre- 
quently leads to (in the language of a Chinese girl) a “have-to 
marriage.” Most of the children have been taught to honor their 
parents, and because of this many yield to their wishes relative to 
marriage. Many say they will select their own mates, but will ask 

"By “Great Man” the Japanese mean any status regarded as superior. In this 
instance, carpentry, a skilled occupation, would satisfy the requirements, 
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ior parental approval. Some react violently against the control of 
the home, and go to extremes in order to make the emancipation 
complete. Some have declared that they would do as they pleased, 
but when the time for marriage arrived, the parents took matters in 
hand and settled all. 

The oriental family is being disorganized i in America. A word ` 
_ of caution, however, is necessary lest we misinterpret the situation. 
While in certain instances the break has been violent and disas- 
` ‘trous, this does not mean a complete breakdown and demoraliza- 
tion, for, coincident with the disorganization,.a process of reorgan- 
ization is going on. In some instances, members of the younger 
generation actually force their parents to make adaptation to the 
new conditions, but in many families there has been a gradual ac- 
,` commodative process which has successfully met the new situa- 

‘tions. | x 

The family life of the immigrant generation is going through 
‘this process of reorganization. This will be carried much. farther . 
by the American-born group. Many girls, who are insistent on the: 
freedom of women, set high standards for their future husbands, 
and if such men are not found, they will not marry. This is quite 
revolutionary when we consider that bachelors and old maids have 
no place in the oriental scheme of life. This is not idle talk, how- ` 
ever, for a considerable number of young women are postponing 
- marriage. The economic independence of the women will be an im- ` 
portant factor. Some women of the older generation married to 
escape slavery, but the girls in Hawaii are now in a more favorable 
situation. The teaching profession has absorbed many, and the sal- 
ary is often higher than that earned by the young men. There are 
also other economic opportunities open to them. These girls will 
not submit to male tyranny, and many boys hesitate i in making ad- . 
vances to them. , 

In the Orient, all of life tends to be rigidiy patterned, and the: 
individual must follow certain sequences. Because of this uniform- 
ity, to which all are subjected, there is considerable homogeneity in 
the personalities developed. The highly organized home did its 
part, while the community co-operated by making no provision for 
‘anyone outside his own family. Consequently, he had to submit to 
its influence. In America, however, there is relatively greater free- - 
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dom, and all are not forced to follow a single pattern. As the young 
. people live in these transplanted oriental homes and make outside 
contacts, which are more varied than those of the Orient, they re- 
ect to this situation and develop personality types which, in large 
measure, differ from those of the parental group. Because there is 
greater opportunity for self-expression, there is also a greater range 
of personality types developed. As a mere suggestion, we will i 
attention to three of the most outstanding types. 

The conformist iype-—Many are very conservative and tive 
close to their parents, accepting the ideas and traditions of their 
fathers and venturing no change. Some of the younger people call 
them “‘typs,” “China jacks,” etc. 

The rebellious type——-Many tend to react violently against the 
old system, but have not necessarily worked out any consistent 
scheme of behavior. Emancipation from the old seems to be of 
greater importance than the development of any new scheme of life 
organization. A short excerpt will give an introduction to this 
group. 

Like the obedient sons sof Nippon, will I usrecalcitrantly accept my par- 
ents’ choice of my life mate? Categorically, No! I shall never accept anyone 
but my own choice, even if it means the severance of parental relations. I can- 
not afford to sacrifice my happiness at the expense of upholding traditional 
customs. Departing from the conventions of my parents may be sacrilegious, 
but I hold my liberty, my independence, more sacred than all the convention- 
alities combined. If my parents should regret my behavior, they may well 
blame themselves for it. 

The philosophical type-—-Many appreciate the point of view of 
their parents and also of the American group, thus serving as me- 
diators between the two. They do not reject wholesale the culture 
of their parents and adopt everything American, but they work out 
a life-organization embracing elements from both cultures and 
zhus they are able to adjust themselves with considerable success. 

These types, which differ from those found in the parental 
groups, have developed under the conditions in Hawaii, and the 
family situation has been a very important factor in this. As the 
older group decreases and their heritages fall more and more into 
the background, other types of a different character will gradually 
avolve to take the place of those which are occupying the center of 
the stage in this transitional period. _ | 
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NON-NATURALIZATION: - 
A- STUDY IN POLITICAL ASSIMILATION 


H. F. GOSNELL 
University of Chicago 


The economic, social, and pòlitical advantages of citizenship are so closely 
interrelated that it is difficult to isolate them for p oses of analysis. A survey of 
200 typical industrial concerns in 1924 showed that a few large concerns have a defi- 
njte policy concerning the citizenship status of their employees,’ Declarants are given 
preference in seeking employment and special privileges are given to citizens, A sur- 
vey of 1,400 foreign-born persons in the city indicated that foreigners can establish 
more harmonious marital relationships by becoming.naturalized. An analysis of fed- 
eral and state statutes reveal many special benefits granted to citizens. The reasons 
for becoming naturalized given by foreign-born persons interviewed shows that after 
economic advantages the foreign-born persons gave as their most common reason for 

ming naturalized “desire to become identified with community.” The right to 
vote was the next most important benefit derived from citizenship. 


I 


The adoption of the process of expatriation and naturalization 
by the leading countries of the world is a recognition of the break- 
ing down of nationalistic patriotism in the face of the economic and 
social facts of modern life. When a person born in one country 
seeks his livelihood in another country, the pressure of circum- 
stances calls for a change of his nationalistic loyalties. While the 


citizens of the one country do not, in modern law, compel aliens to 


change their allegiance, they expect them to. It is this process of 
the shifting of sentimental and traditional ties to meet the shifting 


-of economic and social ties that is of interest in this study of nat- 


uralization and non-naturalization i in Chicago. , 
There were about 750,000. adult foreign-born persons in the 
city of Chicago in 1920. A sampling of this foreign-born popula- 
tion, regardless of citizenship status, was made in 1924-25 in order 
to study in detail the various factors that helped or hindered the 
process of naturalization. In all, some 3,500 adult foreign-born 
persons, selected from twelve widely scattered districts in the city, 
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were interviewed. The interviewers were student research assist- 
ants who had the linguistic training necessary for this work. 

Emphasis in the survey was placed upon objective factors like 
sex, occupation, age, education, etc. In addition certain questions 
were asked, such as reasons for coming to Chicago, and explana- 
zion of citizenship status. A full classification of all probable an- 
3wers was made and given to each interviewer before he started his 
work. These classifications were added to from time to time.as the 
material came in and new categories suggested themselves. The 
advantage of this procedure was that the interviewers were not 
bound to any ironclad system in advance into which they must fit. 
_ zach case. The study is an empirical one and the various schemes 
given below grew out of the raw data. 

The answers to the question “Reasons for coming to Chicago” 
grouped themselves under the six headings given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


REASONS FOR Comme TO CHICAGO GIVEN BY. FOREIGN-BORN PERSONS oF 
SPECIETED CITIZENSHIP STATUS AND SEX (PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION) 


MALE 

Reasons TOTAL Hayi 
ving 

Alien | Fist | Nat | Alien 
Paper 


= 





NumDir shes du pen dedasats 544 |1,002 | 663 
PETCEDISRE: Wa 544 3Gee ewe 100.0 |I00.0 |r00.0 
Beets employment conditions 
ETE une eta a ee 48.4 | 43.8 | 8.9 
Special job available............ 0.5 | 0.6] 0.6 
Relatives in Chicago...........- 37-5 | 30.9 | 60.2 
Came with relatives. ........... 8.1 | 20.3 | 26.6 
Friends in Chicago............. 3:91 3:3) 362 
Large racial group in Chicago.... 1.6] I.1] 0.6 


* Basis of 100 per cent in each case. 


Our survey showed that the great proportion of the adult for- 
eign-born males in Chicago came to the city because they hoped to 
find good employment here. If a subtraction is made of those who 
came to the city with relatives—most in this class were minors at 
the time of arrival—the proportion of foreign-born men who were 
led to the city by a hope of economic betterment is overwhelming. 
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On the other hand, the foreign-born women were largely brought 
to the city by their men folks. This is simply an indication that in 
questions affecting migration the men rather than the women usual- 
Iy take the initiative. The various groups given in Table I are by 
no means mutually exclusive. The persons who came to Chicago 
because they had relatives in the city were guided by economic as 
well as by blood and marriage ties in nine cases out of ten. 

Upon arriving in an American metropolitan community, the 
adult male immigrant is compelled to look for a job at once. Im- 
migrant labor has been at a premium in certain parts of this coun- 
try because of its cheapness and adaptability. What are the con- 
ditions on which the foreigner could get work in Chicago? Until 
the late war, many employers of immigrant labor were not greatly ’ 
concerned with the citizenship status of their unskilled laborers. 
However, since the war there has been a change in the attitude of 
many employers on this question. In addition to the interviewing 
oi the foreign-born persons themselves, a survey was made of em- 
ployment conditions in two hundred typical industrial concerns in . 
the city of Chicago in 1924-25 to find out what kind of a reception 
the immigrant recéived in Chicago. This survey showed that some 
large Chicago concerns have a definite policy concerning the citi- 
zenship status of their employees. The application of a foreigner 
for work in certain public-utility companies in Chicago is not con- 
sidered until the foreigner can produce his first papers (his declara- 
tion of intention to become a citizen of the United States). The 
employment managers of these companies feel that the employee 
who starts the naturalization process is a more efficient worker and 
is more likely to stay with the company than the one who has taken 
no steps to become a citizen. Some of these companies have a fol- 
low-up system by which the foreigner is assisted in taking out his 
second.papers and also in passing the court examination. One com- 
pany maintained a system of schools for the foreign-born in its 
different plants, and at the time of the graduation of a number of 
employees from these schools, impressive commencement cere- 
monies were held. 

The dependence of public-utility companies upon public fran- 
chises makes them more interested in the citizenship of their em- 
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ployees than some of the other large industrial concerns in the city. 
Firms in which directions are given in English and in which con- 
siderable education of a technical nature is required have little or 
no alien problem, inasmuch as most of their employees are citizens. 
There are other firms where the employment managers discrimi- 
nate against the Southeastern Europeans, who constitute a large 
portion of what is called the new immigration., The firms employ- 
-ng the largest number of aliens are those engaged in the meat- 
Dacking, the steel, or the clothing industries. During the war most 
of the packers maintained English classes for the foreign-born in 
‘their. plants, but difficulties encountered in maintaining these 
schools led them to discontinue them shortly after the war. One 
large steel manufacturing company in the city urged but did not 
require its employees to take out first papers. This company paid 
Its employees for the time which they spent in learning English 
and in going to the court to get their naturalization papers. 

In the clothing industry and in the building trades the employ- 
ers did not seem to be directly interested in the citizenship status 
of their employees. However, some of the labor organizations were. 
Several local carpenters’ unions practically required their members 
to take out their first papers, and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America also helped stimulate interest in citizenship. 
Both of these organizations were interested in politics and conse- 
quently desired to increase their voting strength. The naturaliza- 
tion of their alien members was one method of accomplishing this 
result. - | 

The small business men and shopkeepers in sections where 
there were many foreign-born frequently found it very profitable 
to become citizens. As one middle-aged German in the painting 
business put it, it was necessary'for him to complete his naturaliza- 
tion so that he could build up his business and be on a level with 
the other business men of the community. 

Foreigners who desire to practice certain professions in this 
country that are carefully regulated by law, and foreigners who de- 
sire to enter the government service, find it absolutely necessary to 
Eecome citizens, because the practice of these professions and the 
holding of government positions are privileges which the govern- 
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ment confers only upon citizens. Not only the illiterate Italian who 
wishes to “pusha de broom,” but the educated European who 
wishes to practice medicine in this country finds it necessary to be- 
come an ‘American citizen. 

So closely related are the economic, social, and political fac-, 
tors that lead to expatriation and naturalization that it is difficult 
to separate them in any given case: After the foreigner has become 
adjusted to his job, the next problem that confronts him is his ad- 
justment to the social life of the American community in which he 
lives. The institution of marriage usually bridges this gap. An 
- able study has been made of the rôle of this institution in the proc- 
ess of assimilation.* 

The relation between the marital status of foreigners in this 
country and their citizenship status is a matter of particular inter- 
est in this study. Foreigners who bring their wives with them or 
who are married to foreign-born women after they arrive in this 
country are not under the same pressure from their wives to be- 
come citizens ‘as those who marry native-born women; but never- 
theless their marital relationships are made more harmonious by 
.bécoming naturalized. It is true that since September 26, 1922, a 

foreign-born woman cannot become an American citizen by mar- 
riage to a citizen or by the naturalization of her alien husband, as 
the case may be, but her individual naturalization is facilitated by 
the prior naturalization of her husband and her minor children will 
be made citizens by the naturalization of her husband.’ The way 
in which citizenship and marriage are interrelated is illustrated in 
the following case: 

Mr. B,.a young Italian laborer, became engaged to a native-born girl 
“shortly after he arrived in this country. Her parents would not let him marry 
her until he had taken out his first papers, because’ they did not want her to go 
back to Italy. - 

‘ Foreign-born couples who have A E children are soon - 
brought to the realization of the advantages of American citizen- 
ship. The familiarity that they gain with the English language by 
going through the naturalization” process and also the changed 


*J. Drachsler, Democracy and Assimilation. 
. 70S. Department of Labor, Naturalisation Laws cnd Regulations (1924). 
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status in the community and in the eyes of their children that they 
acquire by becoming naturalized are advantages that y discover 
they can hardly afford to miss. 

Mr. 5 was born in Austria. He came to this country in 1906, bat did not 
seriously become interested in naturalization until some fifteen years later, 
when his son, a pupil in a Chicago school, began to urge him to get his papers. 

Citizenship is a political status, and consequently its privileges 
and immunities are largely defined in legal terms. In this country 
citizens are given certain privileges by the national laws and addi- 
tional privileges by the laws of ‘the particular state in which they 
reside. Since the legal advantages of American citizenship that are 
defined by the laws of Congress are applicable everywhere in the 
United States, their discussion will be taken up first. 

Foreign-born persons who wish to leave this country tempora- 
rily to visit friends and relatives find it necessary to make some 
Drovision guaranteeing re-entry to this country. Unnaturalized im- 
migrants who wish to travel abroad must obtain passports from 
heir native country and a permit to re-enter this country issued by 
zhe commissioner of immigration. Unnaturalized foreign-born per- 
sons who would make a trip to Europe without a permit to re-enter 
this country would be running the risk of exclusion under the Im- 
~nigration Quota Law. The naturalized citizens have much less 
difficulty in leaving and returning to this country at will, since they 
can obtain United States passports from the State Department at 
Washington. i 

The Immigration Quota Law has acted as a spur to aala 
tion in another way. It provides that the wives and unmarried 
minor children of citizens who àre residing in the United States are 
regarded as non-quota immigrants. Many immigrants whose wives 
are in. Europe are rushing their naturalization so that they can 
make sure of having no trouble in bringing them to this country. 
Another section of the act gives preference within the quota to the 
father, the mother, the unmarried children, and the husband or wife 
of an American citizen, regardless of the latter’s residence. The 
news of these changes i in the act has traveled rapidly and a number 
of foreign-born persons were interviewed who were extremely anx- 
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ious to complete their naturalization so as to benefit by these provi- 
sions of the law. | 

Mr. C, a young Italian who kept a store in the region called Little Italy, 
has decided to stay permanently in this country. He wanted to bring the rest 
of his relatives here. His father went back to the Cild Country about a year 
ago and could not get back to this country. He wanted his papers so as to help 
his father and also so as to bring his sister here. In the Old Country he “had to 
work like a horse and couldn’t get no fine bread.” He felt that the Cid Country 
' was no good, while his position in this country was getting better every year. 

The revenue laws of the United States, as well as the immigra- 
tion laws, favor citizens as against aliens. Special income-tax rates 
are levied on all aliens, and manufacturing firms employing aliens 
who come under the provisions of the act have to make special re- 
turns for their alién employees. 

While the subject of naturalization is regulated by the federal 
laws, the various states have brought legal pressure to bear upon 
aliens to acquire citizenship. In the state of Illinois aliens cannot 
hold property in fee simple for longer than six years. If they do 
not sell the property or become citizens in that period of time, a 
method of forced sale is provided.* Because of this law, real estate 
agents in immigrant communities in Chicago are especially active 
in urging all their prospective customers to become citizens. One 
' real estate agent and insurance broker of Polish origin has con- 
ducted a free school of citizenship in the city for many years. 

Mr. K was born in Austria and came to America to make a good living. 
Every Saturday he went to the bank and deposited his money. He thought 
that he was going back to Europe until he bought a house, and then he discov- 
ered that he had to become a citizen. 

The mothers’ pension law in Illinois also acts as an incentive to 
naturalization. An alien woman cannot receive a mother’s pension 
unless she is a declarant or a petitioner. This law provides for a 
pension of not more than $15 per month per child if the husband is 
dead or disabled or has abandoned his wife. If the children were 
born in the United States the mother may draw a pension until 
they are sixteen years old; if born abroad, the mother may draw a 
pension until they are fourteen years old.* As a result of this law 


* Hurd, chap. 6, secs. 2-6. 
* Hurd, chap. 23, secs. 323-34. 
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there are many alien mothers in Chicago who are attending special 
English classes and who are availing themselves of whatever assist- 
ance they can get from settlement houses and other agencies which 
are willing to help aliens with their papers. 

Only a few of the immigrants who come to the city wish to own 
real property or to engage in professions that are specially regu- 
lated by law, such as law, medicine, and pharmacy, but a large 
number of immigrants soon develop a desire to participate in elec- 
tions. Citizenship has been made one of the qualifications for vot- 
ing in Illinois since the formation of the state in 1818. Prior to the 
comprehensive federal naturalization law of 1906, naturalization 
was a comparatively easy matter for any alien who wished to take 
part in a national election. Many of the older immigrants testified 
that they got.their papers “all at once” in a year like 1896 when 
there was an exciting presidential contest, but the new immigrants 
have had a harder time in getting their papers. 

Citizenship is one of the qualifications for holding government 
positions, as well as for voting. Unskilled workers hired by the 
superintendent of public buildings, by the park boards, by the 
street-cleaning department, by the sanitary district board, or by 
any of the other governmental agencies in Chicago find it neces- 
sary to be citizens. There are many politicians in the foreign dis- 
tricts who help aliens to become naturalized and later find jobs for 
them on the city’s working force. 

The various pressures brought upon the immigrant to acquire 
American citizenship are all closely related. It is likely that several 
of them are in the mind of each alien who starts the naturalization 
process. However, one of them may stand out above the others. 
Assuming that this is so, Table II has been made up on the basis of 
the personal interviews with some 1,300 foreign-born persons situ- | 
ated in the dozen typical neighborhoods of the city of Chicago. 

_ Table II includes only those citizens who secured their own 
naturalization papers. There were other citizens interviewed whose 
citizenship was derivative, i.e., acquired by marriage, or through 
the naturalization of their parents. Most of these were women 
whose husbands were naturalized citizens. The law requiring the 
separate naturalization of the women was not effective until Sep- 
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tember 22, 1922. In Chicago in 1924 there were still relatively few. 
fore gar boit women who had taken out their own papers. 
According to the figures in the table, the desire to become a 
voter is a less important factor in the naturalization process than it 
once was. The male immigrants at the present time are more likely 
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_ to give economic reasons for taking out their papers than they are 

_ political. Similarly, the mothers’ pension law is more influential 
among the women than it once was. 

The replies given by some of the foreign-born persons inter- 

. viewed could not be classified under any one of the specific head- + 

'. Ings that have been discussed. When the foreigner expressed in 
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one way or another a general liking for this country he was said to 
have a “desire to become identified with the community.” 

Mr. V, a middle-aged conductor, who was born in Sweden, said in reply to 
a query as to why he became a citizen: “I became a citizen because of general 
rights and privileges. America is my country. Same as if you ask a man why 
he got married. I like America, that’s all.” 


In the foregoing pages some of the outstanding economic, so- 
cial, and political pressures brought to bear upon foreign-born per- 
sons to become naturalized are outlined. These pressures grow out 
of so many different aspects of life in this country that it is not dif- 
ficult to understand why the great bulk of the immigrants sooner 
or later become American citizens. We shall next turn our atten- 
tion to the factors that tend to counteract these pressures’ and to 
keep the immigrant from becoming a citizen. 
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ABSTRACT 


The development of sociology as a natural science has been hindered by: (1). 
emphasis upon its normative rather than upon its descripcive aspects; (2) too much 
atiention to subjective factors, such as ideas, ideals, motives, sentiments, wishes, and 
attitudes, and too little attention to objective, overt behavior; (3) the inaccuracy, 
indefiniteness, and anarchistic confusion of sociological concept3. A critical examina- 
tion of the concept “attitude” reveals its scientific shortcomings from all three points 
of view. It is all things to all men; it is seldom used consistently by any one writer; 
it is normative, valuative, subjective; it refers to verbal responses, opinions, habits, 
vegetative processes, tendencies to act, impulses to act, inhibitive impulses, feelings, 
wishes, values, motor sets, and various combinations of these. The attempt to dif- 
ferentiate “attitudes” and “values” is shown to be impossible in practice. Most so- 
called “attitude” research is really “opinion” research. The concept is largely in- 
validated because of its subjective implications. 

The constructive part of the analysis results in a Cefinition of attitude as “the 

relatively stable overt behavior of a person which affects his status.” Attitudes which 
are common to a group are thus social attitudes or “values” in the Thomasian sense. 
The attitude is the status-fixing behavior. This differentiates it from habit and 
vegetative processes as such, and totally ignores the hypothetical “subjective states” 
which have formerly been emphasized. 
_ Investigation of attitudes thus depends upon the observation, quantification, 
and generalization of overt behavior. The questionary is held to be of little use for 
attitude research. The life-history, personal interview, and all written documents 
are little better, except as clues. The best sources are indirect evidences of overt be- 
havior. The final test of an attitude is, “How do persons behave?” Statistical treat- 
ment of recorded uniformities is urged as the only valid method of scientific gener- 
alization, Examples of this kind of attitude research are cited. 


` 


I. IS SOCIOLOGY A SCIENCE? 


Sociology is-notorious among the sciences for the inaccuracy, 
indefiniteness, and general confusion of its terms. Most physical 
scientists regard the “science of sociology” as a pious pretension 
and “sociologists” as scientific charlatans. Some sociologists admit 
the allegation and modestly hope that their discipline may some 
day become a real natural science; others proclaim that sociology 
is a natural science—it “uses scientific method, and a science is 
known by its method, not by its subject matter or its results”; still 
others erect an elaborate defense mechanism, pleading the infancy 
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of their science, the complexity and variability of its data, the dif- 
ficulty of sociological experiment, and so on. 

It is safe to say that the sociologist as reformer, uplifter, and 
prophet of millennial dawn exists only in the popular mind. Among 
Sociologists, however, the ideas of progress, improvement, solution 
of social problems, good and bad conduct, and the whole field of so- 
cial ethics plays an ever decreasing part. They are more than anx- 
ious to leave these things to social workers, teachers, preachers, 
publicists, and politicians. Modern sociologists are more and more 
concerned with finding out how human beings actually behave in 
groups. ‘They are after objective, quantitative, conceptualized de- 
scriptions of group phenomena. This constitutes the only true sci- 
entific explanation, and when it is given, prevision and control are 
sossible. If they are successful in this, sociologists are men of sci- 
ence. 

Any candid man must admit the truth of many of the charges 
against sociology. Probably no other scientific discipline spends so 
nuch time, energy, and money with so little solid achievement to 
show for it. A large part of the so-called “research” in sociology 
zesults merely in the confirmation of common-sense judgments 
zeached by empirical observation and intuition thousands of years 
ago, or else in the pretentious elaboration of some subjective pre- 
conception. In the opinion of the writer, this largely is due to three 
` things: 

r. The conception that sociology is a normative instead of a 
- descriptive science. Too many of us justify the popular notion that 
we are trying to “help society.” 

2. The failure to regard our data as “natural.” Too much at- 
tention is given to consciousness, ideas, ideals, motive, wishes, at- 
titudes, mental and emotional “states,” and other subjective phe- 
nomena. Sociology will not come of age until we learn to study man 
in association just as other scientists study atoms, stars, and bac- 
teria, i.e., as energy-units in motion. We must have a frankly be- 
havioristic sociology if we are to have a science. As long as we con- 
cern ourselves with man’s hypothetical feelings, thoughts, and 
cubjective states instead of with his actual, overt, observable, and 
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mensurable behavior, we shall not have a science. Perhaps human 
ecology and behavioristic psychology are pointing the way. 

3. The inaccuracy, indefiniteness, and anarchistic confusion of 
our concepts. This condition is largely the result of the subjectivis- 
tic bias just noted. We cannot do valid scientific research until we 
know what we are talking about. At present all too many sociologi- 
cal terms mean all things to all men, both lay and professional. We 
have few agreed-upon units, few universal standards of measure- 
ment, practically no constants, no universally ie toe conclusions, 
no very accurate prevision, and hence, no science. 

. To summarize, we have not advanced social engwieice very 

far beyond the limits of common sense. We still have to deal in 
“trends,” “tendencies,” and “general movements.” The average 
politician or business man, by rule of thumb, common sense, 
“knowledge of human nature,” and other non-scientific experiential 
methods can often outguess the scientific sociologist as to probable 
group behavior. Our predictions are seldom scientific prevision. 
They are merely inspired, intuitive guesses, or hopes, or fears, 
which sometimes come true in the good providence of a merciful 
God. We cannot tell the seeker with any high degree of probability 
what will actually happen. If we deal in knowledge, it is mostly on 
the level of common sense and not of science. 


Il. WHAT IS AN ATTITUDE? 


“Attitude” is a term which has recently come into very general 
use among sociologists, social psychologists, and writers on educa- 
tion. It is a good example of an ill-defined, or undefined, concept 
used ina loose, pseudo-scientific manner. The result is a confusion, 
many times confounded. 

A recently published text uses the word in almost every chap- 
ter, but the author never tells us what an “attitude” is, or even what 

“For the best statement of the confusion of the concepts of sociology, see Earle 
E. Eubank, “The Concepts of Sociology,” Social Forces (March, 1927), pp. 386-400. 
He lays down four criteria for a scientific concept; (1) it must be reasonably precise; 
(2) have one final idea; (3) be perfectly general; (4) be fundamental in its field 
(p. 388). In eight lists he finds only 52 of 142 concepts in more than one list; only 
one, “society,” appears in as many as seven lists; only two, “society” and “group,” 
appeer in six lists; six others appear in five (p. 395). He says nothing as to the 
agreement in meaning of these concepts. At most, it is probably only very general. 
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he means by it.? This might be overlooked were the usage merely 
literary or conventional, but when research articles on “Attitudes” 
begin to appear, and the word is given technical connotation, it be- 
comes necessary to examine it critically. 

The senses in which attitude is used are almost as numerous as 
the writers. In most cases the meaning is implicit, rather than ex- 
plicit. P. M. Symonds states that educators use it to refer to the de- 
sirable outcome of education.* Some sociologists use it in much the 
same way. It is obvious that so long as “social attitude” means 
“good” or desirable behavior it can ‘have no value as a scientific, 
i.e., a non-normative, objective, descriptive term.‘ 

“Attitude” is often used as a synonym for habit. This is usually 
complicated by references to some hypothetical instinctive, mental, 
motional, or feeling concomitant, latent, inhibited, or active in the 
response.” When subjective factors are admitted into the concept 
of attitude, it means all things to all men—except to scientific men, 
=o whom it means nothing. Regarded as habit it means everything 
that Auman beings do, and hence means nothing definite. 

Another common usage somewhat like the foregoing indentifies 


3 Hornell Hart, The Science of Social Relations (Holt, 1927). Attitude seems to 
mean opinion, judgment of, habit, sentiment, value, etc., in various contexts. 

* Abstract of an American Psychological Association paper, 1926, “What Is an 
Attitude?” in Psychological Bulletin (March, 1927), pp. 200~201. 


*Cf. C. A. Ellwood, Psychology of Human Society (Appleton, 1925), p. 446, 
“social attitudes are co-operative habits”——“good” by implication. He also uses at- 
fitude in various other senses without giving a clear-cut definition anywhere, eg. as 
Labits (p. 89}; sentiments are enduring attitudes (p. 113); social habits are synony- 
rious with social attitudes (p. 90); for A. B. Wolfe, Conservatism, Radicalism, and 
Scientific Method (Macmillan, 1923), p. 9, “attitude is a valuation response.” This 
emphasizes the subjective normative aspect of it; but he further says an attitude “is 
Low we respond.” Knowledge of these action-patterns enables us to predict behavior 
(p. 10). Here is an apparent contradiction. 


‘Cf. J. B. Watson, Psychology from ihe Standpoint of a Bekaviorist (ad ed, 
Lippincott, 1924), p. 238, attitude is a combination of emotional, instinctive, and 
habit activities; H. C. Warren, Elements of Human Psychology (Houghton Mifflin, 
1922), p. 333, attitude is the result of repeated experience, “motor posture plus men- 
tal condition which governs the motor posture.” (He neatly classifies about 130 
“attitudes”); John Dewey, Human Nature and Canduct (Holt, 1922), p. 41, attitude, 
habit, and disposition are synonymous so Jong as the dynamic element is taken ac- 
count of. Attitude is the “subdued, non-patent” form of habit resulting from an 
ir hibitory tendency. 
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attitude with motor or mental set. The motor-set idea is more in 
accordance with the view of this paper because it minimizes the’ 
subjective element and deduces attitude from performance.* 

Perhaps the most common, and, to the writer, the most inde- 
fensible, use of the term identifies it with opinion as revealed by 
verbal responses. Practically all of the research on “attitudes” 
tekes this point of view.’ 

P. M. Symonds, in the paper referred to, mentions seven ways 
in which the term attitude is used, viz., (1) great organic drives 
(motives), (2) muscular set, (3) generalized conduct, (4) neural 
set or readiness to adjust, (5) emotional concomitant of action, 
(6) feeling concomitant of action, (7) accepting or rejecting ver- 
bal responses. He ends by deploring the use of the term, saying 
that we should use habits or skills. But in at least one article he 
joins the group who use accepting and rejecting verbal responses 
as evidence of attitudes.° 

The objections to identifying verbal reactions or opinions 
with attitudes are apparent. People tend to respond in conven- 


‘F. H. Allport, Social Psychology (Houghton Miñin, 1924), p. 244; J. Peter- 
son, “The Effect of Attitude on Immediate and Delayed Reproduction,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology (1916), pp. 523 ff.; A. F. Bonner, “Attitude as It Affects 
Performance of Tests,” Psychological Review (10916), pp. 303 ff. Attitude is identified 
by Bonner with “general nervous excitement” (p. 327). E. L. Thorndike and E. J. 
Swift are quoted as agreeing with this view. 


Cf. R. M. Hubbard, “Interests Studied Quantitatively, etc,” Journal of Per- 
sonnel Researck, IV, 365 ff.; K. M, Cowdrey, “Measurement of Professional Atti- 
tudes,” ibid., V, 131 ff.; S. A. Rice, “Stereotypes, etc.,” ibid., pp. 267 f.; J. Davis, 
“Testing the Social Attitudes of Children in the Government Schools in Russia,” 
American Journal of Sociology (May, 1927), pp. 948 ff.; G. A. Lundberg, “Sex Dif- 
ferences on Social Questions,” School and Society (May 8, 1936), pp. 595-600; Read 
Bain, “Religious Attitudes of College Students,” American Journal of Sociology 
(March, 1927), pp. 762-70; H. A. Sturges, “The Theory of Correlation Applied in 
Studies of Changing Attitudes,” American Journal of Sociology (September, 1927), 
pp. 260-75; W. W. Clark, “The Measurement of Social Attitudes,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Sociology, VIII (1924), 345-54; F. H. Allport, “Measurement and Motivation 
of Atypical Opinion in a Certain Group,” American Political Science Review, XTX, 
"nas ff.; H. E. Burtt, “Measuring Interest Objectively,” School and Society (1923), 
pp. 444 ff. Allport’s and Burtt’s articles are properly named, but their methods and 
subject matter are about the same as those of the other authors cited. 


'P, M. Symonds, “A Social-Attitudes Questionna‘re,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology (1925), pp. 316-22. f 
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tional ways when they have to sign their names, and probably 
when' they do not. Most “thinking” is rationalization, or stereo- 
typed reaction. Questions are interpreted differently. ‘“Tabooed 
- questions” are not the same for all persons. Verbation often re- 
futes action, and vice versa. The fact that there is a high correla- 
tion between successive verbal responses to the same questions does 
not alter the situation.® The real test is whether the verbal re- 
sponses correlate with the overt behavior of the subjects. Meas- 
ures of this relation are very scarce in the literature.*° 

W. I. Thomas was one of the first social psychologists to iy 
to define attitude in a non-normative, objective manner so that it 
could be used as a tool for scientific research. Attitudes did not 
play a very large part in the literature of sociology until after the . 
appearance of the monumental monograph on The Polish Peas- 
-.ant, although educational and other Psychologists had been using 


* Cf. Sturges, Joc. ct., +.85; Symonds, Journal of Educational Psychology 
(1925), +.62 to +83. - 


* An exception is found in C. C. Zimmerman, “Types of Farmers’ Attitudes,” 
Soctal Forces (June, 1927), pp. 591 f. “A high percentage of farmers who have ten 
or more years’ experience with co-cperation favor it.” That is, overt attitudes are 
correlated with verbal attitudes. It is probable that a positive or negative correlation 
would always be found depending on whether the experience had been satisfactory 
or not. The proper designation for this type of research is “verbal response” or 
“opinion.” Cf. L. D. Zeleny, “A Measure of Social Opinions of Students,” Journal 
_ of Applied Sociology, XI (1926), 56 ff. Zimmerman’s “overt attitudes” are real at- 

titudes, but his “ideational attitudes” are opinions. See also, C. C. Zimmerman and 
C. A. Anderson, “Attitudes of Rural Preachers Regarding Church Union and Sci- 
ence,” Sociology and Social Research, XII (1927), 144-50, for a good statistical 
treatment of “opinion attitudes” and a clear distinction between them and overt 
“behavior attitudes” (p. 150). 

Two other views on attitudes should be mentioned. E. C. Lindeman in Social 
Discovery (Republic Publishing Co., 1924), p. 336, following Wolfe, says “attitudes 
are the responses,” but in his definition, p. 239, he emphasizes the feeling factor. 

L. L. Bernard, Introduction to Social Psychology (Holt, 1926), holds that atti- 
tudes are preparatory movements, postural, gestural, verbal, and are often regarded 
as more characteristic of actual adjustment than as preparation for it (pp. 246 ff.). 
The latter is the view of this paper. Bernard’s view is in essential agreement with the 
behavioristic approach set forth in this discussion. He makes it very clear that atti- 
tudes are actions, not mental or emotional states. There is much to be said for his 
preparatory, initial, or partial respcnse view, but it seems to me methodological dif- 
ficulties will be minimized by the total response view I have taken. Bernard's dis- 
cussion of attitudes is the best I have found in the literature. 
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the term in a loose and uncritical way for some years. Thomas’ 
view can be summed up in the statement (mine), “An attitude is 
the subjective reaction to a value.”™ He differentiates social psy- 
chology from sociology by assigning to the first the study of the 
subjective side of culture, attitudes, and to the latter, the study of 
social uniformities, or values.*? They have this in common, viz., 
values draw their reality from attitudes, and hence sociology is sub- 
ordinate to social psychology. The result of this analysis leads me 
to conclude that both sociology and social psychology are depend- 
= ent upon subjective data in the form of individual attitudes, 
sentiments, feelings, impulses, wishes, and tendencies to action. It 
is further stated that the same attitude may result in any number 
of different kinds of action or in none at all, being sometimes a 
mere tendency to act. Or the same action of ten people may be due 
to ten different attitudes." 

To the writer, such statements invalidate the concept of atti- 
tude as a tool for scientific research. They hold that a particular 
act is no proof of a particular attitude, and an attitude “felt,” or 
verbally expressed, may result in a great variety of actions or in 
none at all. Now it is a generally accepted axiom of science that a 
- scientific fact must’ be the same to all competent observers. This 
means that only phenomena observable by the senses can come 
within the purview of science. Hence, to assert that an action may 
be indicative of several attitudes removes attitude from the cate- 
gory of science and definitely places it in the realm of imagination 
and speculation. All that science can deal with are acts, behavior. 
Therefore, since the only way we can judge cf the existence of a 
subjective “state” is to observe action, to say the action betrays 
this or that subjective state is a mere tautology, so far as science is 
. concerned. The scientific fact must deal with a generalization of 
sense-observable phenomena. When these phenomena’ fall into rela- 
tively stable and repetitive patterns, it is possible to deduce a sci- 


"The Polisk Peasant (Badger, 1918), I, 22. 
a Tbid., pp. 31-35. 
3 Cf. Thomas, of. cdit., pp. 23-24; Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Sci- 


ence of Sociology (University of Chicago Press, 1924), pp. 439, 478; E. S- Bogardus, 
Fundamentals of Social Psychology (Century, 1924), p. 45. 
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entific fact from them, and not otherwise. Science cannot deal with 
hypothetical subjéctive states, but-only with sense data which are 
the same to all competent men using the tools of scientific observa- 
tion and measurement: instruments, logic, and mathematics. 

Thomas implicitly admits this deficiency in the concept of at- 
titude when he says that the bond between attitude and value is 
activity, in the now widely known principle, “The cause of a 
value or an attitude is never an attitude or a value alone, but al- 
ways a combination of an attitude and a value,”™ and in his often 
indistinguishable usage of the two terms in the latter pages of the 
“Methodological Note” and throughout the Introduction. What 
_can an “abnormal attitude” mean, other than a way of acting that 
is contrary to a “value”? If a number of people act in this manner, 
a so-called “abnormal attitude” is a “value” to them. Hence, in ad- 
dition to the ethical implications of the term “abnormal attitude,” 
an attitude is, or may be, a value (p. 80). I find attitude used with 
such apparent meanings as a tendency to act, desire to act, possi- 
bility of activity (p. 80), verbal disapproval (pp. 103-7), “Atti- 
tude of the group” (value) (pp. 116-32), ideals, standards (p. 
132), opinions of, treatment of, understanding of (p. 138), judg- 
ment (p. 187), practice or act (p. 198), ritualized acts (p. 202). 
In most of these cases, opinion or value could be substituted for at- 
titude without changing the meaning one iota. 

Hence, it appears to the writer that the elaborate attempt to . 
differentiate attitude from value ends in a tautology, a mere ver- 
balism. It is immaterial which term we use, since both seem to refer 
to the. same phenomena a good part of the time. The attempt to 
differentiate them seems to be based upon the old antithesis be- 
tween individual and group, while the interchangeable usage re- 
sults from an implicit recognition of the fundamental organic unity 
of individual and group.** 

“Op. cit., p. 22. ) 

= Idem, p. 44. 

* There arè two kinds of particularistic extremists who deal with.this problem: 
those who say the “individual is all; the group is nothing,” perhaps best represented 
among mcdern writers by F. H. Allport, “The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social 


Science,” American Journal of Sociology (May, 1924), pp. 688-706, and those who 
say “the group is all; the individual is nothing,” best represented by Durkheim and 
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It should be remarked in passing that most of the research on 
_ attitudes in The Polish Peasant is based upon verbal reactions as 
recorded in letters, diaries, and life-histories, and so identifies at- 
titudes with opinions, judgments, ideals, rationalizations, and the 
like, The deduction of attitudes thus depends upon what the in- 
vestigators thought the subjective states of writers were. If it be 
argued that the attitudes were deduced from the actions of the 
writers, we must reply that the investigators had no data other 
than what the writers said they had done. However, in most cases 
the attitudes are deduced from what the writers say they thought, 
felt, or believed. There is no attempt to quantify the opinions of the 
subjects, which would be useless anyway from the Thomasian point 
of view, since the same act or opinion may be due to any number of 
attitudes. The investigator must deduce attitudes by an exercise 
of his imagination, or interpretative genius, upon the inaccurate, 
half-forgotten, rationalized, distorted elaborations of the subject’s 
verbal responses. It is not denied that such a method, used by a 
man of broad experience and sympathetic insight, may throw con- 
siderable light upon the behavior of the subject. He can. uncover 
many lies, rationalizations, and half-truths by seeking other sources 
of information and by critically examining the inner contradictions 
of the subject’s report. This is essentially the method of the case 
worker and the psychoanalyst. However, the usual “attitude re- 
search” would not pass muster with a modern trained case worker, 
and is certainly a poor substitute for objective scientific research. 
Thomas’ attitude toward attitudes has been somewhat modi- 
fied and elaborated by his followers, although none of them have 


. his followers. The exponents of the organic view hold that individual and group are 
merely different aspects of the same thing, the interaction of human-beings-in-asso- 
ciation. Professor Cooley was one of the first sociologists to present this view. See 
‘Human Nature and the Social Order (Scribner’s, 1902), chap. 1; Social Organization 
(Scribner’s, 1909), chap. i; and Soclal Process (Scribner’s, 1918). The latter book 
might almost be called a treatise on the “organic concept of social interaction.” 

W. D. Wallis, “The Independence of Social Psychology,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology (July, 1925), pp. 147—50, has convincingly set forth the reality 
of the group without falling into the mystical particularism of Durkheim. See also, 
Morris A. Copeland, “An Instrumental View of the Part-Whole Relation,” Journal 
of Philosophy, XXIV (February 7, 1927), 96 ff. 
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clearly broken with his subjectivistic point of view. None of them 
have dispensed with the “tendency and impulse to act.” Common- 
ly, they have conceived of attitudes as combinations of wishes, im- 
pulses, sentiments, and other hypothetical mental, emotional, and 
un-get-at-able “entities.” For example, Park and Burgess say, 
“The wishes enter into attitudes as components,” and then state 
that the wish for recognition may be expressed as boasting or hu- 
mility. The wish is the same, but the attitudes are different.” It 
would seem to follow that attitudes also enter into the wish as com- 
ponents. The wish gives rise to various attitudes, and yet an atti- 
_ tude is made up of wishes.-Thus it becomes impossible to tell what 

is wish and what is attitude, as it is impossible to differentiate the 
attitude of a group from a value.** l 

While Thomas mentioned it, other writers have placed more 
emphasis-upon action, or overt behavior, as the mark of an atti- 
tude, and they have clearly differentiated attitude from opinion, 
which Thomas fails to do.® But most all of the writers still speak 
of tendencies to act, emotions, sentiments, wishes, desires, and oth- 
er subjective states as constituent parts of attitudes. 

Enough has been said to show the confused, contradictory, and 
‘unscientific usage of the term “attitude.” The principal aspects of 
this are the confusion between opinions and attitudes, the impossi- 
ble attempt to separate attitudes from values, and the identification 
of attitudes with hypothetical subjective states of consciousness. 
Finally, it has been pointed out that some writers have elaborated 
Thomas’ suggestion that attitudes are primarily concerned with ac- 


" Op. cit., D. 439. 
“See The Polish Peasant, I, 116. 


* Cf. Park and Burgess, op. cit., p. 438; E. S. Bogardus, Fundamentals of So- 
cial Psychology, p. 45, “Attitudes are habitual ways of reacting to life,” and in “Per- 
sonality end Occupational Attitudes,” Sociology and Social Research (September, 
1927), D. 73, Bogardus says, “Action is the evidence of an attitude”; on p. 79, habits 
are made equivalent to attitudes. F. N. House, in American Journal of Sociology 
(January, 1926), p. 514, states that Ward, Small, and Thomas use desires, interests, 
and wishes as motives according to the ends toward which activities are directed, 
and Park and Burgess use attitudes as behavior patterns; E. Faris, “The Concept of 
Social Attitudes,” Journal of Applied Sociology, IX (1925), 404, says, “The em- 
phasis is on behavior and the ultimate expression in movement runs through them 
all,” and on p. 409, “Wishes are incomplete acts; attitudes are the result of acts.” 
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tivities. This leads to another confusion, however, in making atti- 
tudes equivalent to habits. 

' But this emphasis on action gives us our cue for a redefinition 
of attitude as a concept for sociological research. If sociology is 
to become a natural science, it must use the methods of natural 
science. This means that the whole traditional clutter of conscious 
states and subjective concepts must be thrown overboard; or, if 
retained, must be redefined in terms ‘of movement. “Subjective” 
must mean merely the movements of a subject and carry none of 
the present implications of so-called mental, conscious, uncon- 
scious, and emotional states. Feelings, sentiments, tendencies and 
impulses to act, wishes, attitudes, and so on, mean nothing, and 
worse than nothing, unless they are interpreted as overt behavior 
of some kind. Every man of science will agree with Lotka that “We 
must wait till the thing is present to our senses before we name 
it.””° In other words, we cannot speak of the existence of attitudes 
or wishes or sentiments or any other phenomena of consciousness 
except as they are manifested in overt behavior. 

Furthermore, if attitude is to be a sociological term, it must re- ` 
fer to the overt behavior of human beings in relation to other hu- 
man beings. This will prevent the use of attitude to describe vege- 
tative processes and individual habits, if there are any, which have 
no social significance. As Weiss has eal said, “The study of hu- 
man behavior is concerned primarily with those movements made 
` by man which establish the social status of the individual in some 

. social group.’** The attitude of a man, conceived as a 
status-getting action, implies a certain stereotyped and repetitive 
type of behavior. If this relative permanence is not present, of 
course, no scientific study is possible. 

So we may say, “An attitude is the relatively saie overt be- 
havior of a person which affects his status.” The definition of Park 
and Burgess would be consistent with this point of view if the 
“tendency” aspect were left out, if the attitude were not regarded 
as composed of wishes, and if the affective, or sentiment, element 


2 A. J. Lotka, Elements of Physical Biology (Williams & Wilkins, 1925), p. 13. 
= A. P. Weiss, A Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior (Columbus, Ohio: R. G. 
Adams, 1925), p. 35. 
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were not insisted upon. Their definition would then read, “An at- 
titude is the positive or negative reaction of a person to a total sit- 
uation.”*? However, this neglects the social-value aspect of atti- 
tude which Thomas has so rightly insisted upon. To define attitude 
as a mere behavior pattern would make it equivalent to habit . 
and vegetative processes. There is a habitual element in attitude 
as I have defined it, but it is social habit, value habit, status-fixing 
habit. Putting on my left shoe first is habit, and behavior pattern, 
but it is not an attitude. Wearing shoes to banquets, however, is an 
attitude, because that affects my status. It is immaterial to the sci- 
entist what so-called “subjective” motives or wishes or desires in- 
duce people to wear shoes to banquets. It may be pride in small 
feet, to please wives, to keep feet dry, or what not. The scientist is 
concerned only with the fact that they do it. For him, whatever 
the subjective states may be, attitudes are the same when behavior 
is the same. The subjective motives are no morea part of his con- 
cern than the hypothetical consciousness, desires, and wishes of an 
atom are concerns of the physicist. It is needless to say that a man 
who regularly goes barefooted to banquets also exhibits an attitude 
because such behavior affects his status. | 

I have included the word “overt” in my definition to dapis 
size the fact that an attitude designates the total response of a per- 
son to a total situation. Since thinking and verbation are forms of 
physical action, and may be important in fixing status, we might. 
properly speak of “verbal attitudes.” But in “opinion” we already 
have a good term for these partial responses; and since verbation 
does not always pass over into overt action, attitude should be re- 
served for the total status-fixing responses of a person. The same 
criticism lies against using postural movements, gestures, tones, 
and other partial and preparatory movements as synonymous with 
attitudes as Bernard would have us do. 

The methodological reason for denying that attitude shall con- 
note subjective tendencies, partial, inhibited responses, and be made 
up of simpler conscious states is clearly set forth by Thomas when 
he says “To explain this ‘why’ we should have to know the whole 
past of the individual, of the society, and of the universe.’ This 


4 Op. cit., p. 438. * Op. cit., p. 451. 
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is precisely the case with any scientific explanation that tries to tell 
“why” in the sense of an ultimate and final causal explanation. 
That quest always ends in the dark, cold waters of metaphysics. It 
is enough to say, “This is the fact; the action is the attitude; this is 
how a person behaves at this moment under these conditions.” 
That is all any scientific explanation can do. The generalization of 
the observed and measured uniformity is the scientific fact; the 
recl causes are all the antecedent factors from the beginning of 
time. If tke cause is demanded, we may say the quantitative gen- 
eralization is the cause, as when we say gravitation causes the ob- 
ject to fall the way it does. But there are usually a great number of 
factors affecting the fall, many of them incommensurable., _ 

Thus, an attitude is an arbitrarily chosen end result.” If one 
says, “Well, why does a person act this way, have this attitude?” 
the scientist must reply that he does not know—and neither does 
the actor, for that matter. That is a problem for further research, 
and one for which we have very little scientific technique at pres- 
ent, although we do a lot of speculating about it, Freudians, case 
workers, preachers, fortune-tellers, men on the street, and the rest 
of us. Scientifically, we cannot go behind the data present to our 
senses, except to make probable inferences and logical deductions ` 
on the basis of past tested and tried sense-experience generalized 
into scientific facts. 


UT. HOW SHALL WE STUDY ATTITUDES? 

The rigid behavioristic definition of attitude given above car- 
ries with it some interesting implications for research. In the first 
place, it would restrict the use of the questionary in this type of in- 
vestigation. For those who have tried to use questionaries and for 
those who have been bedeviled continually with requests to fill them 
out, this result would doubtless be hailed with joy. Of course, the 
questionary can legitimately be used to determine “verbal atti- 
tudes,” but everyone knows that the scientific value of these is al- 
most nil when we are trying to study overt behavior. At least, we 
can never be sure that the subjects did act, do act, or will act as 
their replies indicate, because they lie, forget, rationalize, and mis- 

"Cf. Weiss, op. cit., p. 367. 
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understand the questions. If their verbal attitudes do correlate 
with their overt actions, that does not.add anything to our knowl- 
edge of behavior as such. 

Even if our questionary is of the so-called “concrete type,” 
asking what you do, or did, instead of what you think, feel, or will 
do, such as “Do you smoke? One cigarette a day? Five? Ten?” 
our subject may lie; or wonder whether we mean smoke ’em close, 
' or only a few drags; or say, “Some days I do and some days I 
don’t”; or, “It depends”; or, “It’s none of your business.” If we 
send these questions to one thousand people, those who are “for” 
and “against” it will tend to answer and those who are indifferent 
will not reply. What is the attitude of the group? However, if our 
group is representative and fills out our schedule, we may be able 
to determine social attitudes by the overt-action type of question- 
ary, unless the actions we ask about are tabooed. If we inquire 
about tabooed behavior, the subjects will lie or rationalize, and 
tabooed acts are not the same for all men. By the proper kind of 
research we can determine many attitudes of a group without ask- 
ing anyone anything. True enough, we will not discover individual 
attitudes by this indirect method, but, if necessary, individual be- 
havior can also be determined in many cases-without relying wholly 
on verbal responses. The questionary is easier than the indirect, 
objective method, but armchair speculation is easier still. The 
value of scientific research appears to be almost directly propor- 
tional to the difficulty and drudgery of doing it. 

Some people, despairing of the questionary and recognizing the 
contradictions between overt and verbal attitudes, have advocated 
the case method, personal interviews, life-histories,.etc., as the best 
way of getting at real attitudes.” Many of the objections to the 
questionary are valid here, but we may check the subject’s story 
and so find out how he really acted. Nevertheless, he will tend to 
justify his action, forget, rationalize, and distort. This method is 
valuable for getting clues for more objective investigation, but can 
have no value for scientific generalization unless we collect enough 
similar cases to warrant statistical treatment. Thus, we might dis- 


a CE. H. E. Perry, “The Questionnaire Method,” Journal of Applied Soctology, 
X (1925), 155 ff., for a good criticism. He thinks salvation lies in the life-history. 
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cover the attitude of applicants for relief, or inmates of jails, to- 
ward family desertion by proper case study, accurate records, and 
statistical treatment of the data. However, each case would have 
to be checked by objective data ene the act of ean not 
by taking the client’s word for it.” 

_ I have Mr. Lundberg’s permission to cite our own investiga- 
tion of attitudes as a terrible example of how not to do it. We were 
under no illusions regarding the shortcomings of the questionary 
- method. We tried to obviate them by the means described in my 
article.” But instead of finding attitudes in the sense of this paper, 
we found opinions, and these of very doubtful scientific value. We 
_ asked students to tell us what they thought they thought about 
questions which many. of them did not understand. Many of the 
questions were ambiguous; some of them were taboo questions; 
some referred to things the students had no information about and 
had had no experience with; and yet they were told to give a posi- 
tive or negative reaction to the questions. They did it. We tabu- 
lated the results, made averages and distributions, drew “conclu- 
sions,” and published these studies in reputable journals as pieces 
of scholarly research! I justify the title of this article in the light 
of my definition of attitude by the fact that I shall never make a 
similar investigation and brand it “attitude research.” 

How, then, would we investigate the religious attitudes of col- 
lege students according to my proposed definition of attitude? 
First of all, we would not ask them what they believe, think, or feel. 
We would ignore entirely the subjective side of their religious be- 
havior. Their attitudes are what they do. The investigation would 
concern itself wholly with the religious activities of students. How 
can these be determined? 

In the second place, if a questionary were used, it would consist 
- wholly of queries regarding actions. Such questions as “Are you a 
church member? What church? When did you join? Do you read 

the Bible? How much? How often? Do you pray? What do you 


* For an excellent discussion of this topic, see G. A. Lundberg, “Case Work and , | 
- Statistical Method,” Social Forces (September, 1926), pp. 61-55, especially p. 64. 


" “Religious Attitudes of College Students,” American. Journal of Sociology 
(March, 1927), pp. 762-70. For Lundberg’s discussion, see “Sex Differences on Social ` 
Questions,” School and Society (May 8, 1926), pp. 595—600. 
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say in your prayers? Give examples. Do you have family worship? 
How often? What part do you play in it? Do you contribute to the 
church? Do you do church work? What?” and so on. Interviews 
with students might supplement this material, but it would have no. 


scientific value unless sufficient cases for statistical treatment were . 


collected. 

A better method would be to = evidence of E pehaviðr 
from indirect sources. For example, church membership could be 
determined from matriculation cards, church attendance by sta- 
tioning student counters in the various churches, or by counting 
students in campus religious meetings. This method would require 
greater ingenuity and more work than the questionary method, but 
the results would be more objective, and hence more valuable. 

Whether it is possible by this method to study the attitudes 
which we tried to discover by such questions as “Is God a Person?” 
“Is God an Impersonal Force?” I do not know. Perhaps some ba- 
sis for inference might be gained by studying the church-going, ° 

church-working, and church-supporting habits of a particular com- 
= munity or group. If a church emphasizes belief in a personal God, . 
the supporters of the church may possibly be said to have a person- 
- al-God attitude. But there are many other factors than belief in a 
- personal God which contribute to the church-supporting actions of 
such people. We can only be sure of this: church-supporting is a 
status-raising action in some communities, and is therefore an at- 
titude. All we can say is that a certain percentage of the people ina 
given community have church-supporting, church-going, church- 
working attitudes, and so on. We cannot deal with subjective moti- 
vations scientifically. We can deal with verbal attitudes, opinions, 
“reasons,” and the like, but they do not give ascientific explanation 
of overt behavior. Only the behavior itself can do that. In other 
words, if we find people acting in such ways as to promote belief in . 
the virgin birth, whether their ‘action is social-status-fixing verbal 
statements, the boycotting, legislating against, burning at the stake, 
or otherwise overtly attacking non-believers, perhaps we may say 
that such people have.a virgin-birth attitude. And so on for all the ` 
subjective so-called attitudes which we attempted to discover in 
our investigation. 
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It is evident that this method will make it very much more dif- 
ficult to do attitude research. It may be impossible to find out 
many things we should like to know; but that is true in all fields of 
research. The scientific value of the method proposed is that we 
shall not be deluding ourselves with the semblance of scientific 
knowledge, the substance of which we do not possess. Sociology as 
a natural.science must devote itself to the sense-observable, status- 
- fixing activities of persons when it undertakes to study attitudes. 

As an example of attitude research which appears to be theo- 
retically sound in the light of this discussion, I will cite May and 
Hartshorne’s study of the attitudes of students toward cheating.” 
According to their definition an attitude is a permanent set, as op- 
posed to desire, which is a temporary set (p. 148); but both are 
' based on behavior. Their distinction is admittedly verbal, since 
both attitude and desire are determined by the amount of cheating 
actually done. Theoretically, the scale would range from a set of 
conditions under which everyone would cheat to one under which 
no one would cheat. Under conditions most favorable to cheating, — 
they found that 85 per cent actually did so. But the theoretical im- 
portance of their method is its indirection. The students never 
knew they were being tested for cheating. Thus, status-affecting 
behavior patterns under rigidly controlled conditions were deter- 
mined without any attention being given to subjective factors as 
such. Their analysis makes very clear the difficulty of ascertaining 
why a given group of students have certain measurable cheating 
attitudes under one set of conditions and different attitudes under 
other conditions. In this study we have an excellent example of an 
objective scientific quantitative study of attitudes.” 

The foregoing analysis may be summarized as follows: (1) 
There is a general confusion in the meaning of the term attitude. 
(2) This arises from emphasis upon ‘hypothetical subjective fac- 
tors, from attempting to differentiate attitudes and values, and from 
identifying opinions with attitudes. (3) I have contended that an 

“Mark A. May and Hugh Hartshorne, “First Steps toward a Scale for Meas- 
uring Attitudes,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XVI (1926), 145-62. l 


> May and Hartshorne, et al., have recently published Testing the Knowledge 
of Rizkt and Wrong (Religious Education Association, New York, 1927). 
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attitude is the relatively stable overt action of a person which af- 
fects his status in groups. (4) The only way to determine attitudes 
is by observation and statistical treatment of behavior in social sit- 
uations. (5) The questionary is of doubtful value in this type of 
research. (6) The case method, life-history, and interview are lit- 
' tle better, but have some advantages over the questionary. (7) 
The best general method is the statistical treatment of indirect evi- 
dences of overt behavior in carefully defined or experimentally 
controlled situations. (8) The feasibility of such research has been 
demonstrated. 


MANIPULATING PUBLIC OPINION: THE WHY 
| AND THE HOW ) 


EDWARD L. BERNAYS 
New York City 


‘ABSTRACT 

Public opinion, narrowly defined, is the thought of a society at a oa time to- — 
ward a given object; broadly conceived, it is the power cf the group to sway the 
larger public in its attitude. Public opinion can be manipulated, but in teaching the 
public how to ask for what it wants the manipulator is safeguarding the public 
against his own possible aggressiveness. The method of the experimental psycholo- 
` gist is not as effective in the study of public opinion in the broad sense as is that of 
introspective psychology. To create and to change public opinion it is necessary to 


_ ~- understand human motives, to know what special interests are represented by a given 


population, and to realize the function and limitations of the physical organs of ap- 
proach to the public, such.as the radio, the platform, the movie, the letter, the news- — 
paper, etc. If the general principles of swaying public opinion are understood, a 
technique can be developed which, with the correct appraisal of the specific problem 
and the specific-audience, can and has been used effectively in such widely different 
situations as changing the attitude of whites toward Negroes in America, changing 
the buying habits of American women from felt hats to veivet, silk, and straw hats, 
changing the impression which the American electorate has of its President, intro- 
ducing new musical instruments, and a variety of others. Group adherence is essen- 
tial in changing the attitudes of the public. Authoritative and influential groups may 
become important channels of reaching the larger public. Ideas and situations must 
be made impressive and dramatic in order to overcome the inertia of established 
traditions and prejudices. | 


Public opinion is subject to a variety of influences that develop 
and alter its views on nearly every phase of life today. ‘Religion, 
science, art, commerce, industry are in a state of motion. The in- 
ertia of society and institutions is constantly combated by the ac- 
tivity of individuals with strong convictions and desirés. 

Civilization, however, is limited by inertia. We repeat con- 
stantly our beliefs and habits until they become a cumulative retto- 
gressive force. 

Our attitude toward social intercourse, toward economics, to- 
ward national and international politics continues past attitudes | 
and strengthens them under the force of tradition. Comstock lets 
his mantle of proselytizing morality fall on a willing Sumner; Pen- 
rose lets fall his mantle on Butler; Carnegie his on Schwab; and so 
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ad infinitum. Opposing this traditional acceptance of existing ideas 
is an active public opinion that has been directed consciously into 
movement against inertia. Public opinion was made or changed 
formerly by tribal chiefs, by kings, by religious leaders. Today the 
privilege of attempting to sway public opinion is everyone’s. It is — 
one of the manifestations of democracy. that anyone may try to 
convince others and to assume leadership on behalf of his own 
thesis. 

- Narrowly defined, public opinion represents the thought of any 
given group of society at anv given time toward a given object. 
Looked at from the broadest standpoint, it is the power of the 
group to sway the larger public in its attitude toward ideas. 

New ideas, new precedents, are continually striving for a place 


_ in the scheme of things. Very often these ideas are socially sound 


and constructive and put an end to worn-out notions. Usually they 
are minority ideas, for naturally, but regrettably, majority ideas 
are most often old ones. Public opinion is slow and TESERONAT T, 
and does not easily accept new ideas. : 

. The innovator, the leader, the special pleader for new ‘ideas, 
has through necessity developed a new technique—the psychology 
of public persuasion. Through the application of this new psy- 
chology he is able to bring about changes in public opinion that will 
make for the acceptance of new doctrines, beliefs, and habits. The 
manipulation of the public mind, which is so marked a character- 
istic of society today, serves a social purpose. This manipulation 
serves to gain acceptance for new ideas. It is a species of educa- 
tion in that it presents new problems for study and consideration 
to the public, and leaves it free to approve or reject them. Never 
before was so broad a section of the general public so subjected to 
facts on both sides of so many problems of life. Honest education 
and honest propaganda have much in common. There is this dis- 
similarity: Education attempts to be disinterested, while propa- 
ganda is frankly partisan. 

What are the various motives for the manipulation of public 
opinion?, They are the motives which dominate man in our society 
today. The basic instincts of self-preservation, procreation, and 
love are the more complex social motives. People attempt to sway 
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other people for social motives-—-ethical, philanthropic, educational 
—for political, for international, for economic, and for motives of 
personal ambition. 

From a social motive a special pleader may wage a campaign 
against tuberculosis or cancer, or to raise the standard of business 
ethics, or to secure support for a philanthropic institution. From 
the political standpoint, he may strive to make the public accept 
the idea of specific efficiency or economy in government. Interna- 
tionally a special pleader may be seeking peace among the nations. 
Or in economics he may try to create a new market for an old 
product, or a market for a new product. Personal ambition to suc- 
ceed, to convince others, to win recognition are basic motives that 
have activated most of the leaders of the world. . | 

There is, of course, one danger inherent in this essential ma- 
chinery of dealing with public opinion. It is a danger so grave that 
editors and publicists shy from the subject rather than discuss it. 

Where shall we end, they say, in this welter of conflicting ideas? 
What will come from this chaos? And cannot the man who has 
manipulated his public opinion and won it to his side misuse it for 
his own purpose? Possibly he can. There are. Ku Klux Klans, 
there are Mussolinis, there are tyrannies of every sort; but a public 
that learns more and more how to express itseli will learn more and 
more how to overthrow tyranny oi every sort. So that every man 
who teaches the public how to ask for what it wants is at the same 
time teaching the public how to safeguard itself against his own 
possible tyrannous aggressiveness. l 

How is public opinion manipulated? The technique of meas- 
uring and recording human relations has not been perfected as has 
the technique of measuring physical relations. No Bureau of Stand- 
ards with micrometers exists for the expert on human or public 
relations. Experimental psychology has provided some yardsticks, 
but they are not clearly defined and are more easily applied to one 
field of manipulated public opinion—advertismg—than to the 
broader field of propaganda or public relations. 

It is comparatively simple to test out the comparative efficacy 
of a page advertisement with white space and an advertisement 
which is printed solidly, or of a colored billboard and a black-and- 
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white billboard. But the method of the experimental psychological 
laboratories hardly meets the requirements of the technician “a 
deals with public opinion in the broad. 

Here the specialist in swaying public opinion avails himself of 
the findings of introspective psychology. He knows in general the 
basic emotions and desires of the public he intends to reach, and. 
their prevalence and intensity. Analysis is the first step in dealing 
with a problem that concerns the public. He employs the technique 
of statistics, field-surveying, and the various methods of eliciting 
facts and opinions in examining both the public, and the idea or 
product he seeks to propagandize. 

Diagnostic ability enters into this question of manipulating 
public opinion; a diagnostic ability that is perhaps a greater essen- 
tial in manipulating public opinion effectively today than it will be 
later, when the technique has been more scientifically developed.. 

Sociology also contributes to his technique. The group cleav- 
ages of society, the importance of group leaders, and the habits of 
their followers are part of the technical background of his work. 
He has methods adapted to educating the public to new ideas, to 
articulating minority ideas and strengthening them, to making la- 
tent majority ideas active, to making an old principle apply to a 
new idea, to substituting ideas by changing clichés, to overcoming 
prejudices, to making a part stand for the whole, and to creating 
events and circumstances that stand for his ideas. He must know 
the physical organs of approach to his public: the radio, the lec- 
ture platform, the motion picture, the letter, the advertisement, the 
pamphlet, the newspaper. He must know how an idea can be trans- 
lated into terms that fit any given form of communication, and that 
his public can understand. 

An interesting experiment is being conducted in New York in 
an endeavor to chart these human relationships along scientific 
lines. The first study of this group was to trace the development 
and functioning of given attitudes toward given subjects, such as 
religion, sex, race, morality, nationalism, internationalism, and so 
forth. The conclusion was established that attitudes were often 
created by a circumstance or circumstances of dramatic moment. 

Very often the propagandist is called upon to create a circum- 
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stance that will eventuate in,the desired reaction on the part of the 
public he is endeavoring to reach. , 

So much for principle; how, in practice, does this maine 
process work out? 

Take the question of the fight against lynching, Jim Crowism, 
and the civil discriminations against the Negro below the Mason 
and Dixon line. How was public opinion manipulated after the war 
to bring about a change, or at least a modification for the better, in 
the public attitude toward the Negro? The National Association 
for the Improvement of the Colored People had the fight in hand. 
_ Asa matter of technique they decided to dramatize the year’s cam- 
paign in an annual convention which would center attention at one 
time and at one place upon the ideas they stood for and upon the 
men who stood for these ideas. The purpose of this convention was 
to build up for the question and for its proponents the support of 
all those who would necessarily learn of the conference. 

The first step in the technique settled, the next step was to de- - 
cide how to make it most effective. 

Should it be held in the North, South, West, or East? Since 
the purpose was to affect the entire country, the association was ad- 
vised to hold it in the South. For, said the propagandist, a point of 
view on a southern question, emanating from a southern center, 
would have a greater force of authority than the same point of 
view issuing from any other locality, particularly when that point 
of view was at odds with the traditional southern point of view. At- 
lanta was chosen. 

The third step was td surround the conference with people who 
were stereotypes for ideas that carried weight all over the country. 
The support of leaders of diversified groups was sought. Telegrams 
and letters were dispatched to leaders of religious, political, social, 
and educational groups, asking for their point of view on the pur- 
pose of the conference. But in addition to these. group leaders of 
national standing it was particularly important from the technical 
standpoint to secure the opinions of group leaders of the South, 
` even from Atlanta itself, to emphasize the purposes of the confer- 
ence to the entire public. There was one group in Atlanta which 
could be approached. A group of ministers, on the basis of Chris- 
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tianity, had been bold enough to come out for a greater interracial 
amity. This group was approached and agreed to co-operate in the 
conference. 

_ Here, then, were main factors of a created circumstance; a 
conference to be held in a southern city, with the participation of 
national leaders and especially with the participation of southern 
gentlemen. 

The scene had been set. The acts of the play followed logically. 

And the event ran off as scheduled. The program itself fol- 
lowed the general scheme. Negroes and white men from the South 
on the same platform, expressing the same point of view. ; 

_ A dramatic element spotlighted here and there. A national 
leader from Massachusetts, descendant of an Abolitionist, agreeing 
in principle and in practice with a Baptist preacher from the South. 

If the radio had been in effect, the whole country would have 
heard and been moved by the speeches and the principles expressed. 

But the public read the words and the ideas in the press of the 
country. For the event had been created of such important compo- 
nent parts as to awaken interest throughout the country and to gain 
support for its ideas even in the South. 

The editorials in the southern press, reflecting the public opin- 
ion of their communities, showed that the subject had become one 
of interest to the editors because of the participation by southern 
leaders. 

The event naturally gave the Association itself substantial 
weapons with which to appeal to an increasingly wider circle. Fur- 
ther expansion of these thoughts was attained by mailing reports, 
letters, and other documents to selected groups of the public. Who 
can tell what homes, what smoking-rooms in Pullman cars and ho- 
tels, what schoclicoms. what churches, what Rotary.and Kiwanis 
clubs responded to the keynote struck by these men and women > 
speaking in Atlanta! 

As for the practical results, the immediate one was a change in 
the minds of many southern editors who realized that the question 
at issue was not an emotional one, but a discussable one; and that 
this point of view was immediately reflected to their readers. As 
for the further results, these are hard to measure with a slide rule. 
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The conference had its effect in changing the attitude of southern- 
ers; it had its definite effect in building up the racial consciousness 
and solidarity of the Negroes; it had its effect in bringing to the 
South in a very dramatic way a realization of the problems it was 
facing, with the consequent desire among its leaders to face them 
more ably. It is evident that the decline in lynching is an effect of 
this and other efforts of the association. 

But let us touch another field, that of industry. The millinery 
- Industry two years ago was hanging by a thread. The felt hat had 
arrived and was crowding out the manufacture of all those kinds of 
hats and hat ornaments upon which an industry and thousands of 
men and women employed in it had subsisted. What to do to pre- 
vent débâcle? 

A public-relations counsel was called in by the association of 
the millinery trade, both wholesale and retail. He analyzed the hat 
situation and found that the hats made by the manufacturer could 
roughly be classified into six groups: the lace hat, the ribbon hat, 
the straw and feather-trimmed and other ornamented hats, and 
so on. 

The public relations counsel oul the elements of the so- 
cial structure that dominated the hat-using habits of women. These 
he found comprised four classes: First, the society leader, the 
woman at the fountain-head of style who made the fashion by her 
approval. Second, there was the style expert, the writer or publi- 
cist who enunciated fashion facts and information. Third was the 
artist, who was needed to give artistic approval to the styles. Fourth, 
and not unimportant either, were beautiful women to wear the em- 
bodied ideas. sanctioned by the other groups. The problem, then, 
was to bring into juxtaposition all of these groups, and preferably 
at one time and at one place, before an audience of those most con- 
cerned, the buyers of hats. 

With that as a working plan oi how to shape events to bring 
about the desired result, the remainder of the work- was apiy 
filling in the outline with real people. 

A committee of prominent artists was organized to choose the 
six most beautiful girls in New York to wear, in a series of six tab- 
leaux, the six most beautiful hats of the six style classifications at a 
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fashion féte to be held at the Hotel Astor. Heyworth Campbell, 
art editor of the Condé Nast publications, was head of the com- 
‘mittee. Leo Lentelli, the sculptor; Charles Dana Gibson; Henry 
Creange, the art director; Ray Greenleaf, joined the group and 
toiled mightily to choose from among hundreds of applicants the 
six most desirable candidates. 

In the meantime there was organized a style committee of dis- 
tinguished American women who, on a basis of their interest in the 
development of an American industry, were willing to add the au- 
thority of their names to the idea. And, simultaneously, there was 
organized a style committee consisting of Carmel White, of Vogue, 
and other prominent fashion authorities who were willing to sup- 
port the idea because of its style value. The girls had been chosen. 
Now they chose the hats. 

On the evening of the fashion show everything had been ar- 
ranged for the dramatic juxtaposition of all of these elements for 
molding public opinion. ‘The girls—beautiful girls—in their lovely 
hats and costumes paraded on the running-board before an audi- 
ence of the entire trade. 

The news of the event affected not only the buying habits of 
the onlookers, but also of the women throughout the country. The 
story of the event was flashed to the consumer by the news service 
of her newspaper as well as by the advertisement of her favorite 
store. Broadsides went to- the millinery buyer from the manufac- 
turer, and the rotogravure of the lovely women in the lovely hats 
went to the consumer in the smallest town. In ten days the industry 
was humming. One manufacturer stated that whereas before the 
show he had not sold any large trimmed hats, after it he sold thou- 
sands. The felt hat was put to.rout; not by Paris immediately, but 
by the women in this country, who quite rightly accepted the lead- 
ership of the fashion groups who had created the circumstances as 
they are outlined here. . 

If large trimmed hats could put to rout the small felt cloche, 
then perhaps velvet could also make its inroads upon the style hab- 
its of twenty-three million women. Analysis showed that the velvet 
manufacturers could not start their fashion here. Fashion came 
from Paris. That Lyons, home of silk manufactories, and Paris, 
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home of couturières and milliners, influenced the American mar- 
kets, both of manufacture and distribution, there was no doubt. 
The attack had to be made at the source. It was determined to sub- 
stitute purpose for chance, and to utilize the regular sources for 
fashion distribution, and to influence the public from the sources. 
A velvet fashion service, openly supported by the manufacturers, 
was organized. Its first function was to establish contact with the 
Lyons manufactories and the Paris couturières to find out what 
they were doing, to encourage them to act on behalf of velvet, and 
to help in the proper exploitation of their wares. An intelligent Pa- 
risian was enlisted into the work. It was he who visited Lanvin and 
Worth, Agnes and Patou, etc., and induced them to use velvet in 
their gowns and their hats. It was he who arranged for the distin- 
guished Countess'this or Duchess that to wear the hat or the gown. 
And as for the presentation of the idea to the public, the American 
buyer or the American woman of fashion was simply shown the 
velvet creations in the atelier of the dressmaker or the milliner. 
She bought the velvet because she liked it and because it was in 
fashion. The editor of the American magazine and the fashion re- 
porter of the American newspaper, likewise subjected to the actual. 
(though created) circumstance, reflected it in her news, which, in 
turn, subjected the consumer and the buyer here to the same influ- 
ences. The result was that what was at first a trickle of velvet be- 
came a flood. A demand was slowly being created, not fortuitously, 
but consciously. A big department store, aiming to be a style lead- 
er, advertised velvet gowns and hats on the authority of French 
couturières and quoted original cables received from.them. The 
echo of the new style note resounded from hundreds of department 
stores throughout the country who wanted to be style leaders too. 

Broadside followed broadside, ‘the mail followed the cables, . 
-and the American woman traveler appeared before ship news pho- 
tographers in velvet gown and hat. 

The created circumstances had their effect. Velvet was the 
fashion. “Fickle fashion had veered to velvet,” was one newspaper 
comment. And the industry in South Manchester and Patterson 
again kept thousands busy. 
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The fields in which public opinion can be manipulated to con- 
form to a desired result are as varied as life itself. 

In politics, for instance, in order to humanize an individual: 
When President Coolidge was running for office the question was , 
brought up of how the hitherto unknown personality of the man 
in the White House could be projected to the country. 

It was suggested that an event in which the most human groups 
would be brought into juxtaposition with the president would have 
the desired result. Actors and actresses were invited to breakfast 
with Mr. Coolidge at the White House. The country felt that a 
man in the White House who could laugh with Al Jolson and the’ 
Dolly sisters was not frigid and unsympathetic. 

An interesting example of international propaganda is the cam- 
paign that was waged to make 110,000,000 people in America re- 
alizé that a small country on the Baltic was not simply a spot on 
the map. Lithuania was reflected to this country in its drama, mu- 
sic, literature, habits, economics, and agriculture. The printed 
word and events created to symbolize facts and ideas made Ameri- 
ca aware of the conditions in Lithuania and of its just aspirations. 
Ignorance was dissipated and sympathies strengthened to a point ` 
where these feelings became translated into action. Lithuania re- 
ceived economic aid and political recognition. 

From Lithuania to silks is a long distance. And yet the same 
- technique of creating circumstance which freed the Lithuanians 
helped to create a market for more beautiful silks. Although the 
silks made in America were inspired by France, the American 
woman refused to recognize their style of beauty until Paris had 
put its stamp of approval on them. That was the problem: to de- 
velop public opinion to accept the idea that American silk was ar- 
tistic, and to use French authority in accomplishing that end. The 
silks were authentic in beauty, workmanship, and style. A plan 
was developed to. have the silks exhibited in the Louvre, because. 
that stands for the idea of accredited beauty in the American mind. 
It was suggested that the American ambassador officially open the 
exhibition, as a fitting recognition of America’s leadership in the 
field. He felt legitimately that he was doing his duty in encourag- 
ing American industry. Leading men and women in the French 
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capital were invited to the exhibition, with the consequence that by 
cable, by motion picture, by mail, the American public was soon 
made conscious of the fact that its own silk had received the rec- 
ognition of the French art authorities. It must be good, therefore! 
And the best index of the success of the plan was the fact that the 
leading cities of the United States vied with each other for the honor 
of exhibiting what the Louvre had shown, whereas before they had 
regarded the productions of America’s looms simply as so much 
merchandise. 

As for the companies interested in gaining acceptance for new 
inventions, how can they overcome the inertia of the public without 
applying some stimulus to public opinion? The panatrope, an in- 
strument which is the result of years of painstaking experimen- 
tation in the electrical and acoustical laboratories of four great 
corporations—the Westinghouse, the General Electric, the Radio 
Corporation, and the. Brunswick-Balke-Collender companies—was 
perfected and ready for general sale. A definite technique must be 
used to launch it to affect the minds of millions who presumably 
are much more interested in football scores and Lindbergh than in 
a new mechanical principle in music-making machinery. Group ad- 
herence is the fulcrum around which broad acceptance for new 
ideas can most rapidly be moved. Certain small groups are impor- 
tant enough to influence the attitudes of large groups that overlap 
them. First were the music lovers and critics, whose acceptance of 
this new idea carried weight with the average’buyer of musical in- 
struments, who without their aid could not formulate an opinion as 
to the quality of this machine. Scientists were selected to join the 
committee of sponsorship that had been formed. Their support of 
the idea meant to the public that it was scientifically correct. Third | 
was the stereotype of the Metropolitan Opera House, which stands 
in the public mind for achievement in music. It was decided to 
gather all of these elements together at a single dramatic event in a 
place which should further symbolize the idea. The patrons of mu- 
sic were chosen: Mrs. Vincent Astor and Mr. Otto Kahn joined 
the committee. The scientists, John Hays Hammond and Doctor 
Alfred N. Goldsmith, were happy to give their authority to the idea 
and joined the committee. Benjamino Gigli, 2 tenor of the Metro- 
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politan Opera Comipany, gave the artistic stamp of approval to the 
event. And quite naturally Aeolian Hall, the nucleus of music, was 
chosen as the place at which the event was to be held. A represen- 
tative audience responded to the invitation. The event was impor- 
tant and interesting and took a prominent place among the com- 
petitive ideas and events of the day. The consequence was that the 
Panatrope immediately received acceptance as an important mu- 
sical instrument. Without the definite procedure of implanting a 
new idea in the public mind, the inertia of society might have re- 
tarded the acceptance of this invention in the musical field for 
many years. | | 

Public opinion may be marshaled for or against even salad 
dressings. Here the American’s sense of humor was made the basis 
of a plan to make large numbers of the public receptive to a new 
product. Reciprocal relations between the palate and the palette in 
terms of harmonies in oil were made the basis of a picturesque joke. 
The public, more seriously occupied with Chinese revolutions and 
Nicaraguan questions, responded immediately to the idea that art 
galleries are fitting places, not only for still-lifes of salads as paint- 
ed by famous artists, but also of examples of art in cooking. Beau- 
tifully prepared salads dedicated to famous artists were therefore 
displayed underneath canvases painted by famous artists. The ex- 
hibit was colorful and spirited and had its effect in focusing atten- 
tion on salad dressing. That newspapers offer space in their col- 
umns and devote time and attention to such an exhibit is not the 
relevant point. What is relevant is that an idea may strike the 
fancy and arrest the attention of hundreds of thousands of people, 
and as such can be communicated to them through every form of 
thought-transmission of which modern business avails itself. 

. Analysis of the problem and its causes is the first step toward 
- shaping the public mind on any subject. Occasionally the analysis 
points to a basic change in the policy of a manufacturer. 

Take the case of a certain vegetable shortening. There was no 
sale of this food product in certain sections of the public. A care- 
ful research was made. It was found that orthodox Jews would not 
buy it because it did not conform to the dietary requirements of 
their religion. The manufacturer altered the product itself to make 
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it conform to the dietary strictures of this market. The problem 
that lay before him then was to acquaint this sector of the popula- 
tion with-the change. This problem was handled with success. The 
stamp of approval was given the product by religious leaders and 
special dietary officials. Institutions such as hospitals, that were 
known to conform scrupulously to the dietary rules, were asked to 


` convince themselves of the character and quality of the product. 


Their approval bore weight with the thousands of People who re- 
spected their authority. — 

One method of changing people’s ideas has been often used, 
and that is to substitute new ideas for old by changing clichés. The 
evacuation hospitals during the war came in for a certain amount 
of criticism because of the summary way in which they-handled 
their wounded. The name was changed to “evacuation post,” thus 
changing the cliché. No'one expected more than adequate emer- 
gency treatment of an institution so named. This story, which was 
told to me by a reliable authority, is a clear illustration of the prin- 
ciple. 

Before 1925 few people in America felt that industry had any 
connection with art. Few manufacturers thought seriously of the 
artistic ramifications of their work. A small group of people, how- 
ever, realizing the importance of,this phase of American industry, 


- aproached Herbert Hoover, secretary of commerce, and suggested 


that he appoint a commission to visit and report on the Internation- 
al Exposition of Industrial and Decorative Arts at Paris in 1925. 
I was appointed associate commissioner. We appointed about 150 
delegates from different industries to study the exposition at Paris. 
A report was made. Industry itself became conscious of the new 
cliché of themselves that had been made in this way. Since then a 
determined progress toward authentic beauty has been made in 
large industries throughout the-country. 

Soap found a new market and a new use when the public- rela- 
tions counsel of a large soap corporation called upon the desire for 


_ beauty of a strong minority of the population and introduced soap 


as a medium for sculpture.as a pastime for children and as an edu- 
cational aid for schools. An annual contest has been held for sev- 
eral years in a leading art gallery, and exhibits of the works of 
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thousands of professional and amateur sculptors shown in the lead- 
ing galleries and museums of the country. 

Instantaneous attention was given to the financial articles of ` 
W. Z. Ripley, asking for full publicity in financial reports of stock | 
corporations. He articulated an idea that was latent in the minds ` 
of a large majority of the public. The next step was to convert this 
new awareness into action. Public opinion, aroused by Ripley,. 
forced the New York Stock Exchange to take action. 

Occasionally the manipulation of the public mind entails the 
removal of a prejudice. Prejudices are often the application of old - 
taboos to new conditions. They are illogical, emotional, and ham- 
pering to progress. Take, for example, the feeling that used to 
exist against margarine. In its early stages of manufacture in this 
country, margarine was, like as not, made of impure animal matter. 
Its state of wholesomeness was not apparent. Today margarine is 
made of pure vegetable or animal ingredients that have been sci- 
entifically determined upon as wholesome and passed as pure by 
the government. Yet the prejudice carried over, and a difficult 
campaign is still being waged to remove this prejudice. Corre- 
spondence is carried on with officials and leaders in the field of 
medicine, hygiene, and dietetics, and the result of their manifold 
study given out to the public. The prejudice remained oug after 
its causé had been altered. 

This is an age of mass production. In the mass production of 
materials a broad technique has been developed and applied to 
their distribution. In this age, too, there must be a technique for 
the mass distribution of ideas. Public opinion can be moved, di- 
rected, and formed by such a technique. But at the core of this 
great heterogeneous body of public opinion is a tenacious will to 
live, to progress, to move in the direction of ultimate social and in- 
dividual benefit. He who seeks to manipulate public opinion must 
always heed it. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


` Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 








Social Changes in 1927.—The July issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology, under the editorship of William F. Ogburn, is to be devoted 
to articles on “Social Changes in 1927.” This issue attempts to show the 
major changes in American civilization, in certain of its sociological as- 
pects, in 1927. The articles, being brief, will necessarily be concentrated 
on only the most important events happening in the particular field, 
wherever possible stated in esentially factual and statistical form. The 
changes dealt with will be changes in social conditions, primarily, but will 
' deal also, in certain articles, somewhat with changes in the social organi- 
zations concerned with changes in social conditions. 

The articles now in prospect are the following: “Population,” by 
Warren S. Thompson, director of the Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems; “Natural Resources,” by George Otis Smith, di- 
rector of the United States Geological Survey and president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; “Production,” by 
Professor Harry Jerome, Professor of Economics, University of Wiscon- 
' gin;'“Labor,” by David J. Sapoos, of the faculty of Brookwood Labor 
Callege; “Wages,” by Leo Wolman, of the faculty of the New School for 
Social Research and of the Research Staff of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America; “Employment and Unemployment,” by William A. 
Berridge, economist, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; ‘‘Social and 
Labor Legislation,” by John B. Andrews, American Association for La- 
bor Legislation, New York City; “Health,” by Harry H. Moore, econo- 
mist of the United States Public Health Service and director of the 
Committee on the Cost of Medical Care; “Social Welfare Organization,” 
by Leroy E. Bowman, of the faculty of Columbia University and secre- 
tary of the National Community Center Association; “The Family,” by 
Ernest R. Groves, of the faculty of the University of North Carolina; 
“Crime,” by Charles Elmer Gehlke, Western Reserve University, and 
member of the staff of the Missouri Crime Survey; “Rural Life,” by John 
M. Gillette, professor of rural sociology, University of North Dakota; 
“International Relations,” by Raymond L. Buell, research director, For- 
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eign Policy Association; ‘Foreign Trade and Investment,” by G. B: 
Roorbach, professor of foreign trade, Harvard University; “Religion,” 
by Arthur E. Holt, Chicago Theological Seminary; “Education,” by 
George S. Counts, associate director of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; “Communication,” by Ernest 
W. Burgess, professor of sociology, University of Chicago; “Inventions,” 
by William F. Ogburn, professor of sociology, University of Chicago; 
“Government,” by Joseph P. Chamberlain, director of the Legislative 
Drafting Bureau, Columbia University. 


Grants-in-Aid of Research of the Social Science Research Counctl — 
The Social Science Research Council wishes to call the attention of re- 
search workers to its plan of grants-in-aid. These grants, unlike the 
Council’s fellowships, are not awarded merely once a year, but are avail- 
able throughout the year. The next meeting of the Council’s Committee 
on grants-in-aid is scheduled for the middle of June. The following state- - 
ment sets forth the aim, scope, and conditions governing the awarding of 
the Council’s grants-in-aid: 

The primary interest of the Advisory Committee on Grants-in-Aid is to 
bring about the completion of a piece of research, rather than the development 
of promising-researchers. Preference will be given to proposals which mvolve 
improvement of technique and development of methods, which mvolve two 
or more of the social sciences, including history, which relate to problems of 
present scientific significance. 

Preference will ordinarily be given to applicants from smaller institutions, 
from which financial aid for social science research is not at present available. 

Ordinarily grants-in-aid will not be proposed by this Committee for per- 
sons who are eligible to receive a fellowship from the Social Science Research 
Council. 

Grants-in-aid will ordinarily be proposed only (a) when a substantial 
amount of work has already been done, (b) when the need for financial assist- 
ance is demonstrated, and (c) when a definite plan for future work has been 
presented. 

The Committee will usually expect applicants to indicate a reasonably 
definite time of completion and prospect of publication of their work. 

The Committee has agreed upon the following rules: 

Applications may be submitted at any time and will be considered at the 
next meeting of the Committee. 

Each applicant shall submit (1) A careful statement of the proposed plan 
of work, with submission òf parts completed, together with a statement of the 
ultimate scope and object of the study. (2) A statement of the sum of money 
desired. (3) The date when he expects to be free to continue his work. (4) The 
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probable date of completion. (5) His professional record, including men under 
whom he has worked, and their indorsement of his application. (6) A record 
of other prior or pending applications for aid from this or other agencies. 

Applications should be sent to the office of the Council, 50 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. io m 


Research Fellowships in Rural Economics and Sociology.—The So- 
cial Science Research Council announces the launching of a series of Re- 
search Fellowships in Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology for 
the five-year period 1928-33. A special committee of the Council has 
been constituted to handle these fellowships, and consists of the follow- 
ing: Dr. E. G. Nourse (chairman), Dr. Joseph S. Davies, Professor 
Frank A. Fetter, Dr. C. J. Galpin, Dr. W. J. Spillman, and Mr. Henry A. 
Wallace. These fellowships should not be confused with the research fel- 
lowships in the social sciences, which are now in their third year. 

The annual meeting of the Social Science Research Council took 
place in Chicago on April 7. A number of important matters were con- 
sidered. At this meeting the Council’s Research Fellows for the year 
1928-29 were selected. A later issue of the Journal will give a a ac- 

count of the results of this meeting. 


The New Journal of Abstracts in the Social Sciences.—-The Social 
Science Research Council announces plans to establish a Journal of Ab- 
stracts in the Social Sciences. These plans are the result of five years 
study by a committee of the Council which has canvassed the situation 

with respect to the needs, resources, and purposes to be served by a com- 
prehensive abstract service in the social sciences. 

A substantial subsidy has been provided for a period of ten years, 
until the journal has become self-supporting through subscriptions. 

In its report to the Council at Hanover, New Hampshire, in August, 
1927, the Committee on Social Science Abstracts stated the need for ab- 
stracts in the following paragraphs: 

The founding of the Social Science Research Council is iteli a recognition 
of the fact that leaders in the social sciences are convinced that research in 
these disciplines is greatly in need of stimulation and direction, and farther, 
that the scholars in these fields should be brought closer together for the con- 
sideration and solution of common problems. On the other hand, the delibera- 
tions of the Committee on Social Science Abstracts, and much of the informa- 
- tion gathered by it, clearly bring out the fact that one great obstacle to the 
doing of truly scientific research in these fields lies in the tremendous mass of 
the materials to be considered and in the relative, if not quite complete, lack 
of appropriate tools for attacking it. There are so many books, pamphlets 
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and reports constantly being published and so many periodicals both scientific - 
and semi-scientific steadily pouring from printing houses both here and abroad, 
that it is physically impossible for any one to keep abreast of all the literature 
even in his own special field of work. For this reason also, and In making a 
courageous effort to read what he should, he'is likely to take first the publica- 
tions obviously in his own special field, and for lack of time to do more, to be- 
come increasingly oblivious of what is being done in other disciplines upon the 
same subjects. Thus artificial departmental lines tend to become sharper, and 
. In his mind the social sciences stand as distinct and separate fields. 

To overcome these difficulties, a journal is proposed which will save an 
almost infinite amount of time and labor on the part of research workers, by 
giving them in one journal complete citations and short but objective abstracts 
of all important new materials, and will at the same time draw together the 
several disciplines by serving them all through one journal based upon some 
systematic classification and improved by numerous cross-references to the 
materials in other fields, Other important advantages of such a publication 
could easily be stated. It will save much duplication and waste of effort, it will 
apprise the worker of the existence of other specialists working on his problems 
and stimulate correspondence between them, it will call attention to new meth- 
ods of research, it will serve as a permanent record of the work already accom- 
plished, and will in many other ways promote the healthy development of the 
sciences to which it relates. 


The Social Science Research Council has appointed an Organizing 
Committee consisting of the following scholars, and charged with the re- 
sponsibility of organizing and establishing Social Science Abstracts: Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman, American Geographical Society; Dr. Davis R. Dewey, 
editor of the American Economic Review; Dr: Carlton Hayes, professor 
of history, Columbia University; Dr. Frederic A. Ogg, editor of the 
American Political Science. Review;. Dr. Frank A. Ross, editor of the 
Journal of the American Statistical Association; Dr. Clark Wissler, pro- 
fesor of anthropology, Yale University; and Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, chair- 
' man, professor of sociology, University of Minnesota. 

To assist the Organizing Committee, a number of advisory commit- 
tees have been appointed in the fields of cultural anthropology, econom- 
ics, history, human geography, political science, sociology, and statistics. 
‘These advisory committees have been.asked to suggest: (1) the names of 
scholars who may be considered for. the position of salaried editors and 
unsalaried consulting editors; (2) to draw up a scheme of classification 
adequate to the needs of the systematic grouping of materials from their 
respective fields of specialization within the social sciences. 

Since the Council is made up of delegates from the national learned 
societies in -the fields of anthropology, economics, history, political sci- 
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ence, psychology, sociology, and statistics, the purposes of the Council in 
its efforts to further co-operative scientific research in the social sciences 
is best served by devoting Social Science Abstracts to the fields of cul- 
tural anthropology, history, human geography, political science, soci- 
ology, and statistics; broadly construed. 

Soctal Science Abstracts will be issued monthly during the vear and 
in each issue will appear systematic abstracts of new information pub- 
lished in the fields indicated for the preceding month or months. Social . 
Science Abstracts will be printed in English in this country, but it will 
attempt to cover the social science literature of the world. as originally 
published in all languages. 

Negotiations are under way to establishya satisfactory basis of co- 
operation with the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the League 
of Nations in working out a modus operandi with the arrangements for 
economic abstracts undertaken by this international organization. 

The test of published materials to be abstracted will in general be 
the criterion of new information, in the sense of important factual studies 
and contributions to theory and opinion, in the fields of the social sciences 
indicated. This will require the careful scrutiny of articles in periodicals, 
pamphlets, bulletins, monographs, and new books. It is conservatively 
estimated that the annual number of abstracts will run to fifteen or twen- 
ty thousand titles the first year. The abstracts will be cross-referenced 
and annual indexes published. It is hoped that the first number of Socéal 
Sctence Abstracts may be published within the present calendar year. 


F. Stuart CHAPIN, Chairman of the Organizing Committee 


American Yearbook.—The American,Year Book ior 1927, covering 
the events and progress of the year in the various fields of science, litera- 
ture, art, political history, religion, and business and economics, has been 
published by Doubleday, Doran & Company of New York and Garden 
City, and is now gvailable by order direct to the publishers or through 
the booksellers. There are 185 contributors to the volume who have writ- 
ten on subjects of particular interest to the forty-five learned societies of 
this country which are represented on the Advisory Board of the Ameri- 
can Yearbook Corporation, including the American Sociological Society, 
which is represented by Frank H. Hankins, of Smith College. 

There are twenty-seven ‘major topical divisions in the present vol- 
ume, Division XXIV bears the title “Philosophical and Social Sciences.” 
In this division is a three-thousand-word article on the subject of sòci- 
ology written by Professor Hankins, which fully covers that field, review- 
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ing the developments for the calendar year 1927. Dr. Clark Wissler, of 
the American Museum of Natural History of New York City, in col- . 
‘ laboration with some of his colleagues in that institution, has written the 
article on “Anthropology and Ethnology,” of similar scope. 

_ Division XIV covers the field of practical social problems and condi- 
` tions, embracing such subjects as crime conditions, penology, organized . 
social work, social and mental hygiene, child welfare and child labor, and 
so on. Among the contributors in this division are Dr. Hastings H. Hart, 
of the Sage Foundation, Bennet Mead, of Washington, D. C., Douglas P. 
Falconer, of the Children’s Aid Society, Hornell Hart, of Bryn Mawr’ 
College, Ray H. Everett, of the American Social Hygiene Association, 
Dr. George K. Pratt, of the National Committee of Mental Hygiene, 
George Gove, of the New York State Housing Board, C. C. Carstens, of 
the Child Welfare League, Wiley H. Swift, of National Child Labor Com- 
mission, and Algernon Lee, of the Rand School of New York City. 


Survey of Research in Population.—In order to lay a foundation for 
a program of research in the field of population, the Advisory Committee ` 
on Population of the Social Science Research Council is making a survey 
‘of research now being carried on in this field. Information is desired upon 
all projects of research in population, whether made by descriptive, his- 
torical, statistical, or other methods. The committee conceives the field 
as including in its scope, not only vital statistics and demography, but 
also studies of population groups, their elements, characteristics, quali- 
ties, activities, and changes. Among the specific topics to be covered are 
population and its changes, population theories; mortality; births and 
birth-rates; immigration; internal migration; races and nationalities; eu- 
genics; morbidity, sickness, and health surveys; families, marriage, di- 
vorce, illegitimacy, children; man in relation to geography, density of 
population, city and regional planning, food supply, natural and economic 
-resources in relation to population; defectives, institutional populations _ 
of all types; economic conditions, such as wages, economic classes, em- 
ployment of women, occupations, standards of living, in relation to popu- 
lation; mental efficiency, menta! qualities of the population; education, 
training, and literacy of the population; citizenship, naturalization; and 
disasters, such as floods, earthquakes, famine, war, pestilence, in relation 
to population. | , 

The committee will be grateful for information which will make the 
report mpre complete. If any of the readers of this Journal who are con- 
ducting research in this field have not already been- asked to report in re- 
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gard to their work, the committee will be grateful if they will communi- 
cate with Dr. Robert M. Mood 528 West 114th Street, New York - 
City. 


American Home Economics Association—The ray annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics Association will be held in 
Des Moines, Iowa, June 25-29, 1928, with Fart Des Moines Hotel as 
‘headquarters. Each of the ten sections of the Association will hold two or 
three special meetings at which its particular interests will be presented 
in papers and informal discussions. On Monday, June, 25, preceding the 
opening of the American Home Economics Association meetings, two 
conferences will be held at Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, one called 
by the United States Commission of Education for supervisors and teach- 
ers of home economics, and the other for extension workers in home eco- 
nomics. 


International Sociological Congress——At the congress of the Instit- 


tut Internationale de Sociologie, held in Paris in October, 1927, the sub- 


ject was authority and hierarchy. There were papers by Salomon Rein- 
ach on the origin of authority; Sanzy Escartin, secretary of the Spanish 

"academy of moral and political sciences, on the direction of the functions 
~ of authority; Professor Starcke, of Copenhagen, on the nature of sov- 
reignty; M. Descamps, director of the review Za Science Sociale, on the 
formation of social hierarchy and authority among uncivilized peoples; 
G. L. Duprat, professor af sociology at the University of Geneva, on the 
distinction and relations of functional and personal hierarchies; Frédéric 
Roman, of Columbia University, on hierarchy in school direction; Pierre 
Chotch, former royal minister of Montenegro, on the authority and mis- 
sion of directors of opinion; Gaston Richard on the relationships of au- 
thority and social classification to the rules governing the making of 
classifications; and Francesco da Luca, professor of public law in the 
University of Naples, on the restoration of authority and hierarchy in 
Italy and on the value of the Italian experience. The congress will meet 
next in 1929 in Geneva and the subject will be the underlying causes af 
war and conditions of a durable peace. 


~ Sociology in Mexico —The summer school of the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico will be held from July 2 to August 15 in Mexico City. 
Seminar groups will be organized, dealing (in English) with the-econom- 
ic, political, social, educational, labor, agrarian forces, etc., at work in 
the Mexican Republic. These give opportunity for intelligently directed 
study of changing social conditions in Modern Mexico. Professor Edward 
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A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, gives the lectures in general 
sociology; Dr. S. Lipschitz, of the University of Berlin, gives the course 
in “Modern Trends in World Economics. and Their Relation to Inter- 
national Politics,” while the work in “Aztec Literature” is in charge of 
John Cornyn, of the University of Toronto, and the work in “Mexican 
Folklore” is in charge of Frances Toor, of the University of California. 


Okio Soctologists —The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Ohio Sociol- 
ogical Society was held in Columbus, Ohio, April 6 and 7, 1928. The 
afternoon meeting on Friday, April 6, was held in connection with the 
Social Science Section of the Ohio College Association. At this meeting 
a committee report was presented recommending the formation of an 
Ohio Social Research Council. This report was adopted and a commit- 
tee on organization was formed with Spurgeon Bell, Director of Business 
Research, Ohio State University, as chairman. The evening meeting was 
devoted to a paper by Guy Sarvis, of Hiram College, formerly of the Uni- . 
versity of Nanking, who analyzed the causes of present Chinese disturb- 
ances in terms of the conflict of cultures of the Occident and the Orient. 

On Saturday morning, April 7, three papers were presented, as fol- 
lows: - Newell L. Sims, of Oberlin College, discussed “Problems in Pres- 
ent-Day Public Opinion in the United States.” Charles W. Coulter, of 
Ohio Wesleyan: University, read a paper on “The Place of the Sociologist 
in a Clinic for Delinquents,” and the discussion was led by Read Bain, 
of Miami University. C. T. Philblad, of Wittenberg College, presented a 
paper on the “Sociology of J. H. W. Stuckenberg,” with discussion led by 
J. A. Quinn, of the University of Cincinnati. A unique and interesting 
discussion on this paper was given by the widow of Stuckenberg, who was 
- ` in attendance at this meeting. H. A. Miller, of Ohio State University, 
gave a review of research projects now being conducted by members of. 
the Ohio Sociological Society. 

The officers of the Society for the year 1928-29 are: president, F. G. 
Detweiler, Denison University; vice-presidént, George Ash, Ohio Uni- 
versity; secretary, J. A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati; editor of The 
Okio Sociologist, H. A. Miller, Ohio State University. 


The Religious Education Association —The Committee on Research 
of the Religious Education Association, of which Professor A. E. Holt, 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary, is chairman, held a session Friday, 
March 9g. In the morning reports of research were made on the following: 
“Progress of the Character Education Inquiry,” by Professor Hugh 
Hartshorne, Columbia University; “New Techniques for the Study of 
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, Co-opėrative Tendencies,” by Dr. Julius Maller, Columbia University; 
“A Scale for Measuring Attitudes toward the Church,” by Professor E.. 
J. Chave, University of Chicago; “The Church in the Changing Com- . 
munity,” by Professor S. C. Kincheloe, Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago; . 
“Methods of Studying City Churches,” by Dr. H. Paul Douglass, Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research; “The Study of Mental Disorders 
as & Basis for Moral and Religious Re-education,” by A. T. Boisen, 
Worcester State Hospital; “An Experiment with Worship in an Older 
Boys’ Conference,” by Professor Goodwin B. Watson, Columbia Univer- 
sity; “A Study of Biblical and Secular Literature as Motenal for Charac- 
ter Training,” by Edwin D. Starbuck. 

Luncheon round-tables were held-at noon, with selected specialists in 
charge, on “Testing,” “Surveying,” “Case Studies,” “Curriculum Con- 
struction,” “Community Studies,” “Experimentation.” In the afternoon 

session Professor Ellsworth Faris spoke on “Methods of Research,” in 
‘which he pointed out the difficulty of basing research in religion upon 
‘psychology because of confusion among psychological authorities, and in’ 
which he advocated the desirability of securing subjective attitudes in 
addition to the description of the external objective behavior. Professor 
A. E. Holt outlined the specific fields: -in which research in religious edu- 
cation might be made. ; 

Dr. Ruth Shonle Cavan presented a list. of research projects in prog- 
ress in religious education, which will later be published in the Journal of 
Religious Education. The Committee on Research decided that in the fu- 
ture research projects should be undertaken by established agencies like 
' universities rather than under its own auspices. The feasibility of an 
annual summer conference for the discussion of research projects was 
given favorable consideration. 

The Religious Education Association announces the publication of 
a new monograph, Undergraduate Instruction in Religious Education in 
the United States: A Co-operative Survey,.by Walker M. Alderton, 
Mary W. Clapp, John B. Hanna,.Paul M. Limbert, Ruth E. Murphy, 
Katherine L. Richards, and others. 


American Anthropological Association —The Seventh Annual ier 
ing and Archaeological Pilgrimage of the central section of the American 
Anthropological Association was held at Beloit, Wisconsin, March 2-3. 
The presidential address was given by Fay-Cooper Cole, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who also gave a talk on “The Langford Excavations 
near Joliet.” Among the other papers of interest to our readers were 
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“The Development of Indian Design,” by Edward Sapir; “Some Psy- 
chological Aspects of the Medicine Man’s Vocation,” by W. B. Hambly, 
Field Museum; “Some Observations on Sicilians in Chicago,” by Char- 
lotte Gower, University of Chicago; “A Further Consideration of the 
Culture Areas in Africa,” by Melville Herskovitz. 


American Historical Associattion—The Association announces the 
appointment of Professor Dexter Perkins, of the University of Rochester, 
to serve as secretary of the Association for the year 1928, in succession to 
the late Professor John Spencer Bassett, of Smith College. 


. The American Association for Adult Educatton—tThe Association 
will hold its third annual meeting on May 14, 15, and 16 at Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. The Executive Board of the Association proposes a change 
in the constitution which would permit increase in membership dues and 
publication of a quarterly Journal of Adult Education. Speakers at 
the meeting include William A. Neilson, Frederick P. Keppel, Lorado 
Taft, John P. Frey, Fiske Kimball, Leon J. Richardson, Edward C. 
Elliot, and John D. Willard. 


Annual Convention of Social Workers—-The Fifty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work is being held as the 
Journal goes to press, at the Municipal Auditorium, Memphis, Tennessee. 
A report of this meeting will be given in the next issue of the Journal. 


American Association of Social Workers-——The Committee on Pub- 
lications of the Association, of which Mary Van Kleeck is chairman, an- 
nounces the establishment of a series of publications under the title 
“Studies in the Practice of Social Work.” The series as planned is for the 
purpose of making available tentative and partial studies to social work- 
ers, teachers, and students. The first contribution to this series is “A 
Study of the Interview,” which is the work of the Chicago Chapter Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Helen B. Myrick. An introductory 
chapter is supplied by Harry Lurie, and the Preface by Miss Myrick. 
Dorothea de Schweinitz has been engaged to edit the manuscript and will 
begin work at once. It is expected that the book will be ready for distri- 
bution at the time of the annual meeting in Memphis. 


Helen S. Trounstine Foundaiton—During the year 1927 this foun- 
dation completed the following studies: “Wage-Earning Girls in Cin- 
cinnati: The Wages, Employment, Housing, Food, Recreation, and — 
Education of a Sample Group,” by Frances I. Rich and Ellery F. Reed; 
“A Program for the Development of a Department of Public Welfare for 
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Cincinnati,” by Ellery F. Reed; “The Hamilton County Home: A Social 
Survey of the Almshouse in Cincinnati,’ by Eugenia L. Remelin. The 
Foundation constitutes the research division of the community chest and 
the council. of social agencies. It is supported by an endowment and 
community chest funds, and is administered by a board of trustees. The 
director of the Foundation is Ellery F. Reed. 


Bibliography on Family and Child Welfare-—A bibliography of 182 
studies of family and child welfare in Pennsylvania, 1921-26, by Hugh P. 
Brinton, Jr., has been compiled through the co-operation of the depart- 
ment of sociology, University of Pennsylvania, and the Child Welfare 
Division, Public Charities Association of Pennsyivania. A limited num- 
ber of copies are available for free distribution on request to the Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor, 1515 Cherry Street, Philadelphia. 


Bibliography of Social Service Administration-—Mr. W. W. Burke, 
of the Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the University 
of Chicago, is the author of “The Administration of Private Social Serv- 
ice Agencies,” a topical bibliography with a supplement. 


Best Book of the Year for Parents——Dr. Douglas A. Thom, director 
of the Division of Mental Hygiene of the Massachusetts Department of 
Mental Diseases, has been awarded the medal for the best book for par- 
_ ents published during 1927. The medal, which is presented by Children, 
The Magazine for Parents, is awarded for Dr. Thom’s book, Everyday 
Problems of the Everyday Child. Last year the first award of this medal 
was made to Angelo Patri for his book, The Problems of Childhood. 


Birmingham Southern College.—Dr. Kenneth E. Barnhart, professor 
of sociology at Harris College, St. Louis, has accepted a position as head 
of the department of sociology. 


Butler College —Profesgor Ernest H. Shideler, of Franklin College, 
will give courses in social psychology, urban sociology, and elementary 
sociology during the summer session. Professor Howard E. Jensen ad- 
dressed the Louisville, Kentucky, Open Forum on Merch 25 on “Public 
Opinion and Propaganda,” and the Linwood Forum, in Kansas City, on 
April r, on “Some Neglected Aspects of the Crime Situation.” 


University of Chicago—The Department of Sociology has an- 
nounced a new course in methods of research for the first term of the 
Summer Quarter. The purpose of this course is to present, and, as far as 
possible, demonstrate—using for illustration investigations in progress— ` 
the practical application of research methods to the investigation of typi- 
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cal sociological problems. It is limited to graduate students who have had 
some experience in research work. Students electing this course will be 
expected to submit, in advance of admission, the outline of a project 
approved by some member of the department of this University or other 
universities in which they have been students. This course will consist of ` 
lectures, demonstrations, and a clinic meeting twice a week (‘Tuesday 
_ and Thursday, from 3:30 to 5:30). The course gives double minor credit. 

Professor Floyd N. House, of the University of Virginia, will teach 
courses in European sociology and in the history of sociology in the 
United States during the Summer Quarter. Professor Leslie Spier, of the 
department of anthropology of the University of Oklahoma, will give 
courses in ethnology and prehistoric archaeology. In the Graduate School 
of Social Service Administration, Professor Jesse F. Steiner, of Tulane 
University, will offer courses on immigration and community organiza- 
tion; Professor Arthur L. Beeley, of the University of Utah, courses on 
the treatment of juvenile delinquency, and in the social control of the 
mentally handicapped; Dr: David M. Levy, courses on the behavior dis- 
orders of children and‘on problems in child guidance; and Dr. Helen R. 
Wright, courses on social investigations of social conditions in the Chi- 
cago area. E 

Columbia University.—In the summer session Professor H. N. Shen- 
ton, of Syracuse University, will give courses in the introduction to soci- 
ology and in principles of sociology, and Professor E. R. Groves, of the 
University of North Carolina, will give a course in the second three weeks 
in social problems of the family. 


Goucher College—Professor Ivan E. McDougle will have charge of 
the courses in sociology at the College of William and Mary during the 
summer school. This will make his fourth consecutive season at the same 
institution. 

Hanover College——Professor A. H. Woodworth of the department . 
of sociology has been serving during this year as acting president. 


Indiana University -—Dr. R, Clyde White, who last fall took charge 
of the University Social ‘Training Course, in Indianapolis, has been 
chosen chairman of the Case Conference Committee of the Indianapolis 
Council of Social Agencies. i 

University of Michigan—The Century Company announces the 
publication of Community Problems, by Arthur Evans Wood, a new book 
in its Social Science Series, edited by Professor E. A. Ross, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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University of Minnesota —Professor William F. Ogburn, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, gave an address to the student body on March 12, 
on the subject “Social and Economic Trends in Europe.” He also spoke 


to the Social Science Club of the University on “The Quantitative Meth- | 


od in the Social Sciences.” Professor Ogburn offers two courses in the 

summer session, one on social change, and the other on methodology and 

sociology. 

| The Macmillan Company announces the publication by Ross L. Fin- 
ney of A Sociological Philosophy of Education in The Modern Teachers’ 

Series, of which William C. Bagley is editor. 


University of Nebraska.—During the first term Professor Frank ‘J.’ 
: Bruno will again conduct a two weeks’ institute for social workers which 
will be completed under Miss Anna Cameron, instructor in social work. 
Professor George B. Vold, of the University of Minnesota, will teach two 
courses during the second term, on introductory sociology and social or- 
‘igins. Professor George Elliott Howard has been spending the winter and 
spring in St. Petersburg, Florida. 


_ New York University.—The sum of $36,000 has been made avail- 
able to the Department of Educational Sociology of the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University for a three-year study of the effect of a boys’ 
club program upon a local community and its boy problems in New York 
City. ; 

The director of the study will-be Frederic M. Thrasher, Ph.D., au- 
thor of The Gang: A Study of 1,313 Gangs in Chicago, and assistant 
professor of educational sociology in the New York University School of 
Education. An advisory council will be composed of experts in this field 
of research. | 

The investigation will be unique in that it will attempt a complete: 
community case-study in which all factors will be considered in their 
interrelationships, normal as well as pathological. A recently established 
boys’ club (with a total capacity of 9,000 boys) will be used as a labora- 
tory for the study and the problems of the community will be investigated 
before the development of the club and during the first three years of its 
program. 

Eight $1,000 fellowships (payable in monthly installments) and 
eight scholarships will be available each year for the three-year period to 
Senior and graduate students interested in participating in this study and 
in receiving degrees in the field of educational sociology. Appointments 
will be made for one year only with the anticipation of renewing appoint- 
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ments to successful candidates who show ability in this type of research. 
Appointments will be made on the basis of applicants’ record in academic 
work or research and recommendations presented from competent sources. 

Write at once for application blanks or further information to Pro- 
fessor Frederic M. Thrasher, Director of the Boys’ Club Study, Depart- 
ment of Educational Sociology, New York University School of Educa- 
tion, 100 Washington Square East, New York City. 


University of North Carolina.—Professor L. L. Bernard has been of- 
fered a professorship of sociology at the University of North Carolina, 
and will teach advanced courses in social principles, theory, and history 
in connection with his research and writing. 

Howard W. Odum has been granted a Kenan leave of absence for 
next year, and will devote the major portion of the time in gathering 
further source material for studies in southern regional folk backgrounds 
and folk values. In addition to completing a series in the Negro field, he 
will emphasize a number of new aspects of the folk survivals of the white 
South. e: | 


University of North Dakoia.—The Macmillan Company announces 
the publication of a revised edition of Rural Sociology, by John Morris 
Gillette. 


Northwestern University-——Miss Neva Boyd, who conducts the 
courses in recreation and group leadership in the university, will give 
during the summer school one course on social aspects of play, and an- 
other on group leadership and organization. 


Oberlin College.—Professcr E. L. Clarke will give courses in the 
summer school. Professor N. L. Sims has just published a new text in 
Rural Sociology. It apears in the T. Y. Crowell Social Science Series, 
edited by Seba Eldridge. 


University of Pennsyluania-—Mr. Hugh P. Brinton, Jr., a recent 
graduate student in the department of sociology, is the author of a bib- 
liography on Family and Child ‘Welfare Studies in Pennsylvania: ro2x- 
1926, recently published by the committee on philanthropic labor of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends. The study was made under the 
general direction of Professors James H. S. Bossard and Stuart A. Rice, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and was carried out under the active 
supervision of Mr. Arthur Dunham of the Public Charities Association 
of Pennsylvania. Professor Bossard and Mr. Dunham are the editors 
of Pennsylvanta’s Hindered Children, a monograph summarizing the 
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findings of a state-wide conference held under the direction of the Child 
Welfare Division of the Public Charities Association. 

Proiessor Stuart A. Rice of the department of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is on leave of absence for the academic year and 
` is devoting the year to a study of methods of research, with emphasis on 
quantitative technique. Professor Rice is carrying out his project in co- 
operation with the National Social Science Research Council. . 


Smith College.—F. H. Hankins will give a series of lectures on “Ra- ` 
cial Differences and International Peace” at the Conference on World 
Unity at Green Acres, Maine, during the first week in August. 


Unsversity of Southern Californta—Professor Hornell Hart of Bryn 
Mawr will give courses in the Summer Session of 1928 in “Social Re- 
search Methods” and in “Social Progress and Democracy.” Professor 
Earle E. Eubank, of the University of Cincinnati, will give courses in 
“Contemporary Sociological Thought” and in “The Family as a Social’ 
Institution.” 

Professor, E. S. Bogardus is aera courses in the University ‘of, 
Washington Summer Session (1928), in “History of Sociological. 
Thought” and in “Social Psychology.” He is giving a new course this 
semester at the University of Southern California in “Sccial Distance.” . 

Dr. Clarence Marsh Case is completing a syllabus on “The Sociology 
of Religion.” Professor Erle Fiske Young is inaugurating a new course 
entitled “Theories of Social Disorganization.” The group of students 
now working specifically for the Doctor of Philosophy degree numbers 15. 

The publication of a second revised edition of The History of Social 
Thought, by Professor Emory S. Bogardus, is announced by Jesse Ray 
Miller. 


Syracuse University ——The Columbia University Press announces 
the publication of The Practical A pplication of Soctology, by Professor 
Herbert N. Shenton. 


Universsty of Texas —Professor Read Bain, Miami University, will 
teach courses in sociology at the University of Texas during the summer 
session. His courses will include: Advanced Social Theory, Social Pa- 
thology, Criminology, and Social Control. Professor Gettys, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas faculty, will teach a course in social attitudes and one in 
research for graduate students during the first term of the session. Mr. 
Rosenquist, who has been on leave during the year while studying at the 
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University of Chicago, will recurn during the second term and continue 
next year as adjunct professor of sociology. 

An appropriation made by the Laura Spellman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund will enable the department of sociology to begin a study of the 
Mexican immigrants in Texas next fall. This study will probably con- 
tinue for several years. 

Dr. W. E. Gettys was recently appointed to head thé Children’s 
Commission of Texas to make a two-year study of dependent, neglected, 
and delinquent children in Texas with the idea of securing a Children’s 
Code and a Children’s Bureau. Dr. Gettys is.also executive secretary of 
the Austin Community Chest and first vice-president of the Texas con- 
ference of Social Welfare for the coming year. 


University of Washington.—Professor E. S. Bogardus is scheduled 
to give two courses here during the first term of the summer quarter, and 
Professor L. L. Bernard, of Tulane University, takes up the work for the 
second term of the quarter. Dr. Howard B. Woolston will teach in the 
School of Citizenship in the University of Syracuse this summer, and Pro- 
fessor R. D. McKenzie has been invited to lead a round table on “Popu- 
lation Movements on the Pacific Rim” at the Institute of Politics at Wil- 


liamstown during the month of August. Miss Marion Hathway, of the ` - 


School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago, has been 
appointed to the position of Associate and placed in charge of courses on 
case work and community organization. 


Western Reserve University.—Professor Charles W. Coulter, of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, will give a course in the summer school here this 
summer, ‘The rest of the work in sociology in the summer session will be 
carried by Professor C. E. Gehlke and Assistant Professor N. N. Puckett. 

Estelle M. Bonnell, formerly assistant professor of social work at 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, is now assistant. professor in the ; 
group-work training course. Clara A. Kaiser, former.metropolitan indus- 
trial secretary of the Chicago- Y.W.C.A., has been made instructor in 
group work and director of girls’ work at the University Neighborhood 
Center. Mrs. Mabel H. Mattingly, formerly supervisor in the Cleveland 
Children’s Bureau, has been appointed instructor in the child-welfare 
‘training course. Alice H. Heston, formerly a member of the Milbank 
Foundation Health Demonstration in Olean, New York, is now instructor 
in psychiatric social work. Agnes H. Schroeder, formerly case supervisor 
` in the social service department of the Lakeside a is director of 
the new training course in medical social work; 
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Religious Folk-Songs of the Negro, as sung at Hampton Institute. 
_ Edited by R. NATHANEŒL Derr, Director of Music, Hampton 
Institute. Hampton, Virginia: Hampton Institute Press, 1927. — 
Pp. xxvu-+ 236+ xiii. $3.00. 

‘It is now eighteen years since Professor Howard Odum published, un- 
der the title Social and Racial Traits of the Negro, his first explanatory 
study of Negro life and mariners in the southern states. Racial traits, so 
far as they find expression in moral and social life, are manifestly not - 
part of the biological inheritance. They represent, rather, the customary 
and acquired reaction and responses of the racial temperament, as it finds 
expression in individual members of the race, to a specific physical habi- 
tat and to a particular social milieu. 

At a matter of fact, Professor Odum’s study turned out to be a de- 
scription of the manners, personal habits, and customs of the Negro peo- 
ple, as the author gbserved them, in fifty small towns in the southern 
states. In these towns the Negroes lived together in communities more 
or less of their own making, and in these communities they had, presuma- 
. bly, opportunity to develop customs, institutions, and a body of ideas and 
practices in some sense their own, representing, therefore, as the subtitle 
of Social and Racial Traits suggests, “race tendencies-and prospects.” 
Since that time Professor Odum has, amid the press of other interests and 
distractions, pursued with unflagging zeal the theme of his original inves- 
tigation. Always he has been interested in what was, or what might be 
regarded as, native and racially characteristic of the Negro. He has 
found these racial qualities pre-eminently exhibited in the Negro’s folk 
lore, in his songs, and in the manners and mores of the Negro “folk.” 
His example and his enthusiasm have, in the meantime, encouraged oth- 
‘ers to a more active and sympathetic interest in this folk life of the Negro, 
with the result that the University of North Carolina lias become, in re- 
cent years, a focal point and center for studies in this field. 

Coincident with this new interest in the Negro folk, there has ap- 
peared, particularly in the centers of Negro urban life in the North, a 
new, surprisingly vigorous, and radically independent literature, in which 
a new generation of Negro intellectuals have sought to describe and inter- 
pret Negro life as they see and feel it, and to give, at the same time, a new 
orientation and a more Panne expression of the Negro’s rising race con- 
sciousness. 

In the long period, bounded on the one hand by the spirituals, the 
folk songs of slavery, and on the other by the self-conscious and race- 
conscious literature of the so-called Negro renaissance, there has come 
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into existence a body of literary materials which is a faithful reflection of © 
the black man’s whole career in America, with all its adyentures and vicis- 
situdes. Negro literature, and particularly Negro songs, have been from 
the first an infallible record of the Negro’s dominant moods, in different 
periods in his history, as well as an index of those changing motives and 
attitudes of the Negro’s collective life that have expressed themselves in 
his so-called racial and cultural traits. 
Most attempts to study Negro mentality, as reflected in Negro man- 
ners and mores, have turned out to be a depressing form of literature. 
When this has been true, it is usually because some one has attempted to 
’ estimate and assess the Negro’s racial potentialities on the basis of his 
present achievements. The result has been to identify racial traits with 
cultural forms. But the record of Negro literature, viewing it in the long 
perspective of the Negro’s history in America, indicates that the Negro’s 
racial traits, so-called, change whenever the Negro gains a new outlook on 
life and a new conception of himself. Radical changes in the conditions of 
~ Negro life have invariably brought about corresponding changes in Negro 
character. The Spirituals, like every other literature in which men’s hopes 
, and fears and faiths have found expression, embodied a definite scheme of 
life. As Thomas Wentworth Higginson first pointed out, the attitudes they 
express are, on the whole; patience for this life, and triumph for the next. 
This. other-worldliness of the Spirituals, with all its practical implications 
of humility and resignation, expresses the philosophy of the slave.: The 
attitudes and habits which this philosophy supports were the virtues of 
the Negro in slavery. 
The modern Negro folk songs, “the Blues,” which make up so large - 
‘a part of the volume Negro Workaday Songs and are generously sprinkled 
along the trail of the hero of Rainbow Round My Skculder, are of a dif- - 
ferent sort. They are secular and mundane rather than sacred, and what 
they record, on the whole, is the Negro’s disillusionment. His aimless 
wanderings and the general looseness and disorder of a life in which he 
has sought to realize, here and now, the freedom of which he dreamed in 
slavery, offer him no permanent or solid comfort. Heaven is still far off. 
This is the significance, mcidentally, of the title which Carl Van Vechten 
bestowed on Harlem, in his recent novel Nigger Heaven. In Harlem the 
Negro is free, but “blue.” Blues seem to be, in spite of Professor Odum’s 
opinion to the contrary, a new type of Negro folk-song, a new expression 
of the Negro ethos, the reflection of a life that is ineffectual and unsatis- 
fying, “flowering into song.” 
Emancipation made the Negro mobile, but not in any real sense did 
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it make him free. The folk songs, work songs, and blues picture him as a 
` wanderer and a seeker, always looking for another job and a new ad- 
venture, but always homesick and unsatisfied. Rainbow Round My 
Skoulder is the story of a Negro type. The hero of that story epitomizes 
‘his adventures in the introductory paragraph: 

I’m leavin’ here walkin’ an’ talkin’ to myself an’ I won't be satisfied here 
and nowhere I go. This is more’n twenty times I been back to this state and 
more'n fohty states I been in, bout a thousand jobs I wotked at, and maybe 
more’n a hundred different camps I worked in. But I ain’t been in none beat 
this. Good Lawd, bad luck in family all stay with me, an’ my heart done struck 
sorry, an’ tears come down like drops o’ rain. 

I done walk tih fests gone to rollin’ 
Jes’ lak a wheel, Lawd, jes’ lak a wheel. 


Something of the same restlessness and of the same sense of insecuri- 
ty that has found rather wanton expression in the Negro Blues, has mani- 
fested itself in Negro literature, since it assumed the forms of conscious 
art. Negro writers have been handicapped, as Alain Locke has pointed 
out in his Introduction to Plays of Negro Léfe, by the necessity of justify- 
ing their existence. Negro literature has suffered “the blight of propagan- 
da and of sentimentality.” It has been, on the whole, and until very re- 
cently, a defense reaction, a literature of reproach and apology. In recent 
years, however, Negro writers have achieved an objectivity and a serenity 
which formerly they did not possess. They have begun to realize that the 
Negro has. in his own racial experience, something unique and intrinsical- 
ly interesting, and that the record, interpretation and communication of 
this unique experience, so as to make it part of the common national heri- 
tage, was and is the Negro writer’s peculiar opportunity and mission. 

With the rise of the new literature, there has taken place a corre- 
sponding change in the Negro’s conception of himself and of his rôle. He 
has been in the past a beneficiary of, he is seeking now to become a con- 
tributor to, the cultural life of America. Now that he has achieved a po- 
sition where he can participate, on something like equal terms, in the com- 
mon conscious life, the old sense of insecurity has tended to disappear. In 
the language of William Stanley Braithwaite, “Through the dull purga- 

‘tory of the Age of Discussion, Negro life has issued forth to an Age of Ex- 
pression.” 

The literature of the so-called renaissance is the literature of the new 
Negro. It embodies a new philosophy of life, which is the rational basis 
of new hopes, new attitudes, and new racial and social traits. This philos- 
ophy springs just as spontaneously from the Negro’s racial experience in 
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America as did the Spirituals of yesterday or as the Blues of today. The 
Harlem poets, and the “singers of the long lonesome road,” are the legiti- 
mate successors of the voices that first sang the Spirituals. 

It is important, therefore, to consider Negro literature, in all its dif- 
ferent expressions, as an integral part of a single tradition and of a unique 
collective experience. Only as these different expressions of the racial life 
are viewed as parts of a whole is it possible to arrive at any true esti- 
mate of the character of the Negro’s cultural achievement or his traits. 

Of the ten volumes here listed, the most popular, interesting, and, in 
some respects, original, is Odum’s biography of Leftwing Gordon, a ram- 
bling, roving, singing man, described first in the chapter entitled “The An- 
nals and Blues of Leftwing Gordon,” in Negro Workaday Songs, by Odum 
and Johnson. Rainbow Round My Shoulder, now printed as an independ- 
ent volume, is very largely a collection and an elaboration of the songs, in- 
'- cidents, and reflections on Negro life first published in the earlier volume. 
These materials gain a new significance, however, when they are present- 
ed as incidents in the career of a single representative personality. The 
songs then assume the character of chapters in an autobiography. 

Odum and JoEnson’s Folk-Songs tells the story and interprets the life 
and mind of the roving, mobile, casual Negro laborer. Congaree Sketches, | 
on the other hand, reflects the life on the isolated plantation, “ way down 
behind the sun.” The author, Dr. E. C. L. Adams, is a physician of Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, who has acquired not merely a mastery of the 
Negro dialect, but of the Negro idiom, and Congaree Sketches is an au- 
thentic record of the Negro peasant’s own comments on life. Nothing 
more illuminating upon the existing relation of the races in darkest Amer- 
ica has yet been written. An Introduction by Paul Green, whose one-act 
play, “In Abraham’s Bosom,” is published in the anthology of Plays of 
Negro Life, contains, among other things, an interesting account of the 
purpose and interest with which the studies of Negro folk life have been 
carried on at the University of North Carolina. Paul Green is a profes- 
sor of philosophy, but his reputation with the larger public rests mainly 
upon his success in building up at Chapel Hill a drama of rural life. 
He is himself the author of a number of plays, most of the themes of 
which have been taken from situations in which the Negro peasant has 
played an important if not a principal réle. 

Singing Soldiers presents the Negro in a new rôle and in a different 
_ Situation. This volume is, as the author describes it, “a diary of war mu- 
sic.” Most of the songs which it presents were invented and sung by Ne- 
groes and the diary gives an account of the conditions under which they 
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came into existence, and of the circumstances under which the writer dis- 
covered and recorded them. Singing Soldiers is an interesting and vivid 
picture of the World War, and of some of the ways in which soldiers 
sought distraction from its hardships. Original songs were rare among the 
soldiers in France, except among Negro soldiers. The author says: 


Usually, among the black troops, there were a few semi-professional mu- 
siclans who did the music-hall stuff as we see it done nowadays in the black- 
and-tan cabarets and supper clubs. And then there were the others, the natural- 
born singers, usually from rural districts, who, prompted by hunger, wounds, 
homesickness, and the reaction to sa many generations of suppression, sang the 
legend of the black man to tunes and harmonies they made up as they went 
along—tunes and harmonies ofttimes too subtle for my clumsy fingers and my 
improvised score paper. 

At last I had discovered something original—a kind of folk music, brought 
up to date and adapted to the war situations—at the same time savoring of the 
haunting melodic value found in the negro music J had known as a boy in Ken- 
tucky. 

It is this something original which the black man contributed to the 
war that constitutes the most unique and interesting item in this interest- 
ing collection of folk songs of the war. One of the incidents which served 
as a theme for one of these modern folk songs was the burial of an officer. 
Negro soldiers recorded the emotions which this scene aroused, in a song 
the refrain of which was, “I’ve a grave-diggin’ feelin’ in my heart.” 

In Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro, Dr. Puckett has made a seri- 
ous effort to collect and record “this fast disappearing lore,” which, ordi- 
narily regarded “as a relic of African heathenism,” turns out, in four cases 
out of five, according to the author’s estimate, to be “a European dogma.” 
It is not unlikely that the author, like most students of “survivals,” un- 
derestimates the ability of any folk, and particularly of Negro folk, to in- 
vent superstition. It is propably just as easy to invent a new superstition | 
as a new song. The notion that the Negro brought all or most of his folk 
lore from Africa is based upon twa assumptions, which are probably false: 
first, that the superstitions of the Negro are unique, and, second, that cul- 
tural traits are Innate and part of the racial heritage. 

The author has been unusually persistent in his efforts to trace to Af- 
rican origin elements of Negro folk lore, and he has, it must be admitted, 
been more than usually successful in doing so. His investigations clearly 
indicate, however, that the number of these African survivals is consider- 
ably smaller than has usually been assumed. On the other hand, he is 
probably mistaken in his assumption that his investigations have thrown 
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a light upon what he characterizes the “well-nigh inscrutable Negro soul.” 
The soul of the educated and sophisticated Negro has nothing inscrutable 
about it, and the Negro folk mind is certainly just as inscrutable to the 
educated Negro as it is to us. The simple fact se2ms to be that the folk 
and the intelligencia do not speak and think in the same terms. They are 
not in the same universe of discourse. Interpretations of the materials 
waich the author has collected in this volume are bound to differ, but that 
does not diminish in any sense nor in any degree the value of this first 
systematic attempt to study and interpret Negro magic. 

Negro poets have not been so successful in drama as in verse. The 
best plays of Negro life have not been written by Negroes, and the most 
important plays in Alain Locke’s collection, which includes examples of 
the work of Eugene O’Neil, Paul Green, and Ridgeley Torrence, as well 
as of Jean Toomer and Georgia Douglas Johnson, are not written by col- 
ored writers. In spite of this difference of racial origin, there is a certain 
realism and objectivity about these plays which make them, each in its 
own way, a contribution to our knowledge of Negro life. 

Caroling Dusk is unique among the growirg collections of Negro 
verse because the editor has sought in this anthology to direct attention to 

some of the younger and less-known Negro writers. 
' Ebony and Topaz is a sumptuous volume, in which the editor, 
Charles Johnson, has brought together a wide range of papers, including 
poetry, personal documents, and occasional papers on the Negro and race 
problems. One of the most notable of these occasional papers is that by - 
Professor Ellsworth Faris. It is undoubtedly the most acute analysis of 
the phenomenon of race prejudice that has been written in English. 

God’s Trombones, which is an attempt to reproduce in verse the 
sonorous and apocalyptic eloquence of the old-time Negro preacher, is 
one of the most original and unique pieces of literature that any Negro 
writer has yet produced. In his Preface, James Weldon Johnson gives an 
interesting account of how these sermons got into general circulation. 
Many of them, like “The Valley of Dry Bones” and “The Train Sermon,” 
were repeated and passed along like the folk songs, with slight modifica- 
tion, from one community to another. They are therefore a part of the 
Negro folk literature; in fact, they are a part of Negro Christianity, 
which, in form and in content, is something different and more interesting 
than the Christianity of the white man, of which it is, however, merely 
one unique racial expression. 

Many collections. of Negro Spirituals have been published since Wil- 
liam Francis Allen first printed, in 1867, his collection of Negro folk 
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tunes. One of the best of these has been and is, “The Cabin and Planta- 
tion Song,” first published by Hampton Institute, in 1874. This volume, 
much enlarged since then, and representing the contributions of Hampton 
students over a period of sixty years, was republished last year, for the 
sixth time, under the title Religious Folk-Songs of the Negro. This recent 
edition has been rearranged and enriched by an introductory essay on Ne- 
gro music by R. Nathaniel Dett, who, since 1913, has been director of the 
Hampton Institute Chorus. Mr. Dett, who has a national reputation as a 
composer, has been at great pains to emphasize the religious character of 
these songs, and has added some meee aes melodies from his 
own collection. 

ROBERT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Theoretical Biology. By J. von UEXKÜLL. Translated by D. L. 
Mackinnon, D.Sc., International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy, and Scientific Method. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1926. Pp. xvi-+-362. $5.50. 

One of the remarkable things about this book is that in these days 
when books on “Science Made Easy” are in fashion, it should have found 
a publisher. It will be news to most social scientists and to not a few bi- 
ologists that there is such a thing as theoretical biology. This is the kind 
of book that inevitably, after a few pages have been turned, makes the 
reader inquire about the identity of the author. Let it be said that Uex- 
küll is generally recognized as one of the world’s outstanding biologists, 
and the chief defender in present-day biology of the vitalistic point of 
view. This, no doubt, will make his contribution anathema to many, but 
the author need not on that account fear the loss of a great number of 
prospective readers among the American biological guild, for he deals 
here with materials which most of them, on account of their inadequate 
philosophical orientation, are precluded from understanding anyway. 

The present volume constitutes a serious attempt to re-examine the 
fundamental doctrines of biology in the light of recent discoveries. The 
need for such an attempt will doubtless be questioned by many compe- 
tent biologists, but will be welcomed by many to whom biology is a sec- 
ondary field of interest. In defense of his effort the author says: 

The need for elaborating the theory of biology made itself felt relatively 
late. So long as biological studies, such as zoology and botany, confined them- 
selves to description, they needed, it is true, special methods for attaining to a 
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clearer arrangement of the great mass of facts, but they did not require a spe- 
. clal theoretical foundation. 

The investigation of the processes in the living arganism followed the de- 
scription of forms; and for that the basis furnished dy chemistry, physics, and 
mechanics sufficed. And so it came about that men learnt to regard the living 
organism as a physico-chemical machine. The correctness of this view has been 
questioned indeed more than once by those investigators who have studied the 
connection between the subjective processes and objective phenomena. In the 
course of their work they met with life-factors that would not permit of sub- 
ordination to physico-chemical laws (p. xiii). 

It would seem like an act of presumption for anyone who is not a trained 
biologist to attempt to pass judgment on the controversial issues in biolo- ` 
gy which Uexkiill raises. One thing is certain, however, namely, that the 

order, the certainty, and the finality which outsiders, especially social sci- 

_entists, hitherto supposed characterized the observations and generaliza- 

tions in biology, are fictitious, or at least grotesquely exaggerated. That is 

nat to imply, however, that social scientists have not still due cause to 

envy the wealth of ordered and classified observed facts which biology has 

to its credit, but rather, that the fundamental methodological and logical 
problems in biology are by no means even relatively sclved. It is in point- 

ing out these fundamental problems that, in the opinion of the reviewer, 

Uexkiill makes a substantial contribution to his own and to all science, 

for it happens that at bottom the problems of primary significance in the 

procedure of all the sciences are identical. If the following passages do 

not contain any new contributions, they at least heve the merit of clearly 
restating certain accepted principles of scientific method which are often- 
neglected: 

Investigation cannot proceed otherwise than by making a supposition (hypoth- 

esis) in its question, a supposition in which the answer (thesis) is already im- 

plicit. The ultimate recognition of the answer and the setting up of a doctrine 

follow as soon as the investigator has discovered in Nature what he considers a 

sufficient number of phenomena that he can interpret as positive or negative 

on the lines of his hypothesis. 

The sole authority for a doctrine is not Nature, but the investigator, who 
has himself answered his own question (p. ix). 

What he says about the distinction between science and practice in 
biology applies in even greater measure to the social sciences: 

A man may have assimilated the conclusions of natural science in the 
form of doctrine, and may know how to employ them in spsculation, according 
to the rules of logic; but he still knows nothing whatsoever concerning Nature 
.—or at any rate, infinitely less than does any peasant or gardener who is in 
daily intercourse with her. 
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Peasants and niece however, are not students of Nature, unless they 
happen to have acquired the art of interrogation. 

This art forms the gateway to all knowledge in natural science. In biology 
it is associated with quite especial difficulties, and so it should occupy the cen- 
tral position in the whole doctrine. . 

: In the present book I have endeavoured to frame the theoretical consider- 

ations concerning biology in such a way that there can no longer be any doubt 
that, in their very nature, biological doctrines always remain unsolved problems. 
(pp. ix-x). 
And finally, along this same line: í 

. In Nature everything. is certain; -in science everything is problematical 
(the italics are his). Science can julfill its purpose only if it be built up like a 
scaffolding against the wall of a house. Its purpose is to ensure the workman a 
firm support everywhere, so that he may get to any point without losing a gen- 
eral survey of the whole. Accordingly, it is of the first importance that the 
structure of the scaffolding be built in such a way as to afford this comprehen- 
sive view; and it must never be forgotten that the scaffolding does not itself 
pertain to Nature, but is always something extraneous. 

From time to time it will always be necessary to renew the scaffolding. 
And in the present book an attempt of the kind is made (p. x). 


That he owes his fundamental philosophical premises to Kant, i is ad- 
mitted in the following passage: 

All reality is subjective appearance, This re constitute the great funda- 
mental admission even of biology. It is utterly vain to go seeking through the 
world for causes that are mdependent of the subject; we always come up 
against objects, which owe their construction to the subject (p. xv). 

His basic criticism of scientific method as he sees it employed in current 
biological method is concisely stated as follows: 

One thing we can affirm with confidence; thin acts OF he wodd is Ge he 
sought not behind objects, but behind subjects (p. 29). 

Contrasting the physical with the biological approach, he says: 

In the world of the physicist there are only objects, which react on one 
another through the medium of space; in the world of the biologist there are 
only app2arances, which react on one another through the medium of the sub- 
ject (p. 31). | 
A number of references could be cited throughout the volume to indicate 
how thoroughly in accord the author is with the point of view now current 
in social psychology that objects arise in experience and change their 
character with reference to the background upon which they occur and 

‘the point of reference of the observer, and more particularly that all ob- 
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jects get their reality as “obstacles” (pp. 44, 77, £9, 98). Uexkiill finds - 


himself in accord with the point of view of the gestalt psychologists as 
represented by Köhler, to whose experimental work he adds a number of 
illuminating explanantory comments (pp. 94 and =44). He cites the-ex- 
perience he had in Africa with a young Negro who was unable to climb-up 
a short ladder placed before him, because he did not ‘know what sort of ob- 
ject it was. “I see nothing but planks and holes,” he said. But after 


someone had demonstrated ladder-climbing to hint he proved himself to. 
be a superb climber. For him the ladder was not an implement, but an ob- _ 


- ject without plan (p. 106). 


The thems of this book ty thse ta the world af ews Gud everywhere ; 


“conformity with plan.” This holds true of the incividual cell as well as 
of the organism, the species, and the community. This conformity with 


. plan as a universal law of nature Uexküll explains by means of a series of ' 


-- phenomena represented by such concepts as “local sign,” “direction sign,” 
“melody,” “moment sign,” “mark sign,” “indicator,” “schema,” “frame- 
work,” “function-circle,” and a number. of others, the statement of which 


in terms intelligible to anyone who has not followed the closely knit logi- 


cal argument in the volume itself would be difficult. 
The translation of so difficult a volume as this into so readable an 
English version as Dr. Mackinnon has produced in this work is a feat that 


deserves more than passing comment. It is to be regretted et the vol- 


ume lacks an index. l 
‘ . Louris WirtH 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO | 





i The Soctal Scones and Their Interrelations. By WILLIAM FIELD- 
ING OGBURN and ALEXANDER GOLDENWEISER (Editors). 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. wili+-506. $3.50. 

The present volume undertakes to define the varicus social sciences 
and to indicate their interrelationships. Judged by the academic štatus 
and scientific reputation of the contributors, nothing better could be de- 

sired. Each of the thirty-three papers that comprise the volume is by a 

schclar of national reputation, and each is in itself and in its way an ad- 

mirable piece of work. It is obviously impossible, within the compass of 

-the conventional review, to make even a brief comment on the separate 

papers, and it would be unjust to consider some and ignore others. But 


1r 


‘the volume, directly or by implication, assumes certain positions that de- 
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mand consideration. It is as a whole something more as well as something 
less than its title states. 

-It is something more in the sense that over one-half of the essays 
deal with object matter that the title of the volume would seem to ex- - 
clude. Six papers are given to a consideration of history in its relations to 
other fields of study. This is important, to be sure, but to class history 
among the social sciences at least raises a query as to the meaning at- 
tached to the term “science.” The same question recurs at the discovery 
that five papers deal with the relations of statistics to other subjects. It 
would appear that, in the opinion of the editors, both history and statis- 
tics are social sciences, and this conclusion seems to be confirmed when we 
find a paper defining the relations of history and statistics. But when we 
also find papers dealing with the relations of religion, psychology, phi- 
losophy, education, and biology to the various social disciplines we are 
forced to a different conclusion, namely, that the word “interrelations” 
in the title of the book is a misprint. 

But the matter goes deeper than a carelessly non-critical use of Eng- 
lish. There seems to be involved a somewhat vague conception of science 
in generat and of social science in particular. No effort is made to state a 
tenable distinction between the social sciences and other types of schol- 
arly activity. Certain non-scientific disciplines are simply included with- 
out explanation or comment. At the same time there is included an essay 
on the relations of the social and natural sciences. This, quite independ- 
ent of the content of the particular paper, would seem to put the social 
sciences quite outside the category of scientific disciplines. Social science 
thus becomes a literary term of somewhat vague connotation: the social 
sciences would appear to deal with some body of object matter that is not 
“natural,” hence not amenable to law, hence not capable of scientific.. 
treatment. But science is merely an attempt to describe the processes of 
nature. A particular science undertakes the isolation and description of a 
particular process or of a series of related.processes. If there are social 
processes they are as much a part of the natural order as are the bio- 
logical, the physical, or the astronomical. The disciplines that undertake 
their isolation and description are natural in the same sense and in the 
same degree as those that investigate the vital and physical processes. It 
is unfortunate that a volume likely to be widely circulated and accepted 
as authoritative because of the reputation of its contributors should be 
organized in a manner that inevitably will contribute to confusion in a 
field where there is already a paucity of clear thinking. 

The volume is somewhat Jess than its title promises, in that it does 
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not in any fundamental way deal with the interrelations of the sciences. 
“The contributors were requested to deal with comitions, problems, and 
methods as they exist today” (Preface). Some of zhe writers saw fit vir- 
tually to ignore this editorial instruction, but, presumably as a result of 
it, there is in general manifested little disposition to penetrate the super- 
ficial and the obvious. Some of the papers are sem_historical in character 
and note more or less important points of contact in the course of devel- 
opment. Others point out how the development of cne discipline has stim- 
ulated or influenced the development of another, Low the findings in one 
field give data applicable in another, how one is a tool made use of by 
another, and so through the whole range of factual relations. But factual 
interrelations existing between sciences and scientiiic men are not logical, 
but historical. Without admitting that this Sort oi factual treatment has 
the advantage of being either “realistic” or “useful,” it may be asserted 
that it has the disadvantage of being superficial without being entertain- , 
ing. It seems a pity to the reviewer that a group of scholarly men should 
be drafted for this sort of publishing stunt. 

Modern science proceeds on the assumption cf a fundamental unity 
in the world of social reality. The division into special social sciences 
arises in part from the nature of reality and in part from the magnitude 
of a task that requires a division of labor. So far as the separate disci- 
-plines profess to be sciences they deal with limited portions of reality 
conceptually abstracted from a unified whole. ‘The relation that exists 
between any two sciences is determined, not by the accident of individual 
interest and activity, but by the constant relation ef the natural processes 
studied by the two sciences. A serious and competent examination of the 
logical interrelations of the sciences would be an important undertaking. 
Even a symposium such as the present one migft have real value as a 
preliminary to such an undertaking if it forced a group of representative 
scholars to serious consideration of the basis and relation of their several 
specialities. An important book on the subject would of necessity discuss 
the interrelations of the natural processes that the special sciences profess 
to describe. It does not suffice to register an offhand denial of intent to. 
discuss fundamental relations: that leaves a symposium on the relation 
of the sciences without an’ excuse for being: the historical and factual 
relations could have been treated adequately by an energetic graduate 
` student. 

One other point deserves brief comment. The position is often taken 
—it is reiterated in the present volume—that synthesis is difficult or im- 
possible because modern knowledge is so extensive. This corollary to the 


+ 
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conception of science as a compendium of informational detail is in the 
way of becoming a standard excuse for arranging symposia. As a matter 
of fact, synthesis becomes progressively easy with the increase of knowl- 
edge. The universe is no more complicated today than it was at the time 
of Aristotle, and, because of the increase of knowledge, it is somewhat 
more intelligible. It is the ignorance of natural processes, not an under- 
standing of them, that makes organization difficult. 

There is no intention here to offer a wholly adverse criticism of the 
book, ‘It is perhaps the best ccllection of the kind that has been made. 
The individual papers are good; many of them are excellent; each is 
worthy of a careful reading. The disappointment of the volume lies in 
the fact that first-rate minds were set to the performance of a second-rate 

E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Psychology of Character, with a Survey of Temperament. By 
Dr. A. A. Ropack. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. 


Pp. xxiv-+-595. 

Contemporary psychologists have been so EENE with the con- 
cept of “personality” that the no less interesting topic of character has 
been left in some obscurity. Dr. Roback’s book is an effort at resurrec- 
tion. The treatment is unique in its breadth and scholarly character. Dr. 
Roback has devoted the major portion of his large volume to a historical 
study. With a thoroughness that bespeaks great industry and distinct 
scholarly inclinations, he has carefully combed the English, French, and 
German literature and has managed to pay some attention to Dutch, 
Italian. Hungarian, and Russian contributions to the concept of char- 
acter. These are presented i in the form of carefully read and assimilated. 
theories, and are not merely cited and glossed over with a few general 
remarks. The second division of the volume, the consideration of con- 
temporary interpretations of character, is an effort to show the bearing 
on the concept of character, of the work of the psychiatrists, the psycho- 
analysts, the gestalt psychologists, the endocrinologists, the behaviourists, 
and the American “experimentalists.” 

If Dr. Roback’s treatment of the historical and contemporary con- 
tributions is meritorious in its carefulness, it is defective in its discon- 
nectedness. Little effort is made to compare, contrast, weigh, and integrate 
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the separate theories; they are presented as so many separate specimens: 
This lack of connection seems to indicate that the author is concerned 
more in the ‘individual theories than in the showing of their relation. The 
final division of the book, which contains Dr. Roback’s own views as to. 
the nature of character, impresses one with the gap between the other - 
theories considered and his own. 

Character, as conceived by Dr. Robeck, is “an enduring psycho- 
physical disposition to inhibit instinctive impulses in accordance with a 


. _ regulative principle” (p. 450). The instinctive impulses are those of sex, 


self-preservation, and flight. The make-up of the inhibiting disposition - 
is not Clear, except that it is a conative disposition of a fairly specific 
character and with a basis partially innate. The regulative principle is 
ethical and logical and refers to such maxims as honesty, trustworthiness, 
‘etc. The author regards man as marked off from animals by his ability f 
to restrain his instincts, and so is disposed to base “cheracter” upon this 

distinction. He points out, however, that the restraint of instincts can 
occur on a number of different levels: physical (where one instinct checks 
another), legal (restraint through laws), social (restraint through public 
opinion and social pressure), religious (restraint through supernatural _ 
influences), ethico-logic, and finally the level of vision. Only that re- 


~ straint which occurs on the last two levels represents true character; the 


other levels represent lower forms of character’ because of the greater 
coercion and lesser volition involved. There is one other feature necessary 
for true character: the restraint exercised by the regulative principle 
must be consistent and enduring. Dr. Roback supplies this feature by 
postulating a specific, innate conative urge for consistency. 
l The merit of the view, in the eyes of the reviewer, is the identification 
of character with self-control. Character,.as the reviewer regards it, is 
both a product of crises and an adaptability toward them. It implies 
checked action, conflict and temptations, arrest of impulses, counseling 
with one’s self, judging and organizing one’s self for action. He who acts 
automatically has no crises, shows no judgment and self-control, and evi- 
dences no character. It is significant that one raises questions concerning 
a man’s character.when one is uncertain as to how he will act; the portion 
of man’s activity which is most mechanized and routinized enters least 
into ‘conceptions of character. The dependability of action which is used | 
_ frequently as an index of character is not a product of an automaton’ 
with fixed mechanisms, but results because the self-control exercised by 
the individual is consistent and adheres to. cae made upon his 
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conduct. One places reliance in an individual because he is responsible. 
However, to conceive of the “regulative” or ethico-logical principle as the 
.. controlling or inhibiting factor in character impresses the reviewer as too 
intellectualistic, and not in accord with actual instances. An individual 
placed in a new social milieu may continue to guide his conduct by earlier 
learned maxims, but their application may be so different and revalued 
that it would be proper to speak of a change in organization and ex- 
perience. The youth with philistine training who becomes assimilated to, 
- a liberal environment may retain the principle of personal honesty but 
profoundly alter and expand its application. Dr. Roback’s scheme seems 
unable to explain this change in character. Its inability to do so suggests 
that the controlling factor in character is not a regulative principle in its 
bare logical and ethical character, but instead the conception which one 
has of one’s self. The person of character is he who develops, maintains, 
and acts out a consistent conception of himself. This implies an ‘organic 
readiness on the attitudinal side, and on the reflective side, a set of rules 
and images which enable him to judge a situation in a given way. The 
explanation of this complex psychological matter in terms of an ethico- 
logical principle is too narrow and intellectualistic. 

Dr. Roback makes an integral to his scheme the notion of instincts. 
With a gesture of finality he waves aside en bloc the criticisms of instinct 
by merely referring the reader to McDougall’s two notorious rebuttals. 
Even granting the validity of instnicts, the view taken of their influence 
in character is much too narrow. In given.critical situations the self-con- 
trol necessary to character may involve inhibitions of persistent habits, 
physical appetites, feelings of inertia, of anemia, of hypertension, im- 
pulses, specific desires. To subsume such factors under the head of 
instincts such as self-preservation, sex, or acquisitiveness is to base ex- 
planation on superficial analysis. 

Dr. Roback writes as an individual psychologist and ignores the sig- 
nificant way in which social psychology has sought to define the problem 
of character. No attention is given to the work of Dewey, Cooley, or 
Thomas. Further, it is clear that Dr. Roback has studied character by 
reading what other people have had to say about it, and by reflecting 
upon it from the point of view of his own particular psychological bias. 
This permits his work to be scholarly when it is not profound, interesting 
even when not solid. 
i - HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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‘The Psychology of Play Activities. By HARVEY c LEHMAN and 
PAUL A. Wrrry. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1927. Pp. 
XVill-+-242. $2.00. 

-By a method of checking items in a list of 200 types of play, and 
by an indication of the types of plays most enjoyed, and by notation of 
other aspects of play life, the authors collected data on over 10,000 chil- 
dren of rural, village, and city populations. For its kind, this is undoubt- 
. edly the most exhaustive survey ever made of play activities in this coun- 
try. After reviewing certain aspects of the interpretation of play and the 
methods of studying it, the authors analyze the problem of age levels in 
play and discuss the matter of non-social as against social play. 

Very large individual differences existed at every age level, but the differ- 
ences between the mean indices of social participation at the various ages were 
extremely small. There was a tendency for children to become slightly less so- 
cial in their play with increase in chronological age. However, on the basis of 
the data secured, it would be impossible to designate the play of any age level 
as primarily social or individualistic in nature. 

There was a decrease in number of play activities with increase in age, 

and older children engaged in fewer distinct types of activity. 

The two most important facts brought out from this data were, first, 
the wide range of activities enjoyed by the younger children and, second- 
ly, the distinct evidence that one of their fundamental impulses was to- 
ward social participation in the adult world around them. 

_The rest of the chapters, except the last one, deal with varicus types 
of facts which fall out of a more formal survey of play activities. We may 
summarize this material in a series of brief statements. 

1. Sex differences are less significant than ordinarily imagmed. Such dif- 
ferences do appear in the fact that boys’ games are more vigorous, more given 
to competition, and usually better organized, while those of the girls tend to be 
more restricted in range and more sedentary. The most marked sex differences 


occur in the age range from 834 to 10% years. 

2. Differences in play activities of rural and urban children show that in 
many items rural children are less repressed than city children, but, on the oth- 
er hand, they are less sophisticated and less well organized, especially in the ` 
play of older groups. Rural boys of ages from 81⁄4 to 1074 engage in fewer ac- 
tivities than urban boys of corresponding ages, but the reverse is true after 
10% years. Environmental determinants to play are made self-evident in con- 
trasting the two groups. 

3. Racial differences between white and Negro children were brought out. 
The former are much less social in their play than the latter. The authors make 
no contribution to a possible cultural basis of this difference, but do show that 
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_ the “high index of social participation is likely to coexist with inferior scholar- 

ship.” The fact that Negro children indulge in playing school more frequently 
than the whites is thought to be possibly a compensatory activity for inferiority 
in that it “symbolizes knowledge, power, and prestige which they are unable to 
achieve in the world of actuality.” Negro children of both sexes exceed white 
children in frequency of church ard Sunday school attendance. Again the au- 
thors venture the guess that this may also be both compensatory and also afford 
certain emotional releases from social repressions produced by the white man’s 
control ol the Negro. Negroes excel the whites, both in matters of physical 
prowess as boxing and in such activity as the writing of poems. Certain race 
differences in play depend on social and economic status directly, such as “rid- 
ing in an auto,” “assembling a radio,” “watching athletic sports,” and “playing 
basket baL” . 

4. Other variables which influence play are discussed, among them being 
age levels, material equipment, neighborhood conditions, prevailing fads in play 
and adult suggestions. A certain change in play interest over a period of twen- 
ty-five years is shown by comparing the present study with that of Burk. There 
has been a distinct falling off in the collecting and hoarding habits. The authors 
account for this change in terms of new opportunities for the use of leisure 
time. 

5. Enormous individual differences in play activities were revealed. “In 
most instances, less than so per cent of the children of a given age participated 
in a given activity.” Also, what the reviewer would call marginal children ap- 
peared in all play situations; that is, those who would not participate, Further 
study of these solitary or non-social children in play situations is suggested. 

6. Some activities are subject to marked seasonal variation; others showed 
practically none whatever. Between the extremes there were all degrees of sea- 
sonal fluctuation. Girls do not show such marked seasonal changes as the boys, 
which, the authors say, may be due to genuine sex differences or to social influ- 
ences. 

7. For nearly 7,000 children data were accumulated on the school progress 
as well as play life. Retarded children tend to indulge in more social types of 
play than normal and accelerated children. The latter “do not engage in a larg- 
er number of solitary plays and games” in spite of some popular conceptions to 
the contrary. 

8. For nearly 3,000 children data were obtained on intelligence test scores 
and play activities. With increase in mental age, there was a tendency for chil- 
dren to engage in fewer play activities, and also to engage in a “smaller number 
of plays and games of a social nature.” A special group of gifted children with 
. intelligence quotients of 140 or above was compared with a like group of av- 
erage mentality. The gifted were inclined to be slightly more solitary than the 
average group in their play, especially in their tendency to indulge in reading. 
But there was a great versatility, nevertheless, in the play life of the superior 
group. 
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In the final chapter the authors discuss the matter of supervision of 
play, They also emphasize the need to recognize play life in curriculum 
construction in such a way as to link up the child’s interest with his for- 
mal school work and with the development of certain vocational apti- 
tudes. , 
On the whole, this monograph will warrant the attention of the edu- 
cator, the psychologist, and the sociologist on the outlook for certain 
quanbtative measurements of oe par vepedon as revealed in play life. 


a Youno 
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Administrative Justice and the Supremacy of Law in the United 
States. Harvard Studies in Administrative Law, 2. By JoHN 
DIcKINSON. Cambridge: .Harvard University , Press, 1927. 
Pp. xili+-403..$5.00. - , > | 

Here is a brilliant example of the type of legal scholarship which the 

“sociological” movement in jurisprudence is capable of instigating. The 

student of social science who wants to see how judicial discretion actually. 

‘operates will find the best current generalities upon the subject reliably 

applied to a field of technical detail admirably suited to bring everything 

into bold relief. ` 
When the courts are faced with relatively new facts, they seek for — 

-some aspect of those facts which can be treated as analogous to a state of — 

facts which they already know how to decide about: If the judges-behave 

as most judges do, they will leap to an analogy before they have surveyed . 

the social consequences which would follow from alternative forms of le- 

gal action. An excellent instance of this sort of thing is what happened 
when the problem of reviewing the acts of postal authorities came before 
the Supreme Court. (See pp. 297-301: ) 

Judges sometimes try “to apply directly, like a clean-cut legal con- 

-` cept, some loose ambiguous generalizations such as ‘freedom of contract,’ 

or ‘freedom ‘of speech,’ or ‘inviolability of property.’ Such a concept, so - 

_ applied, results in the application of little more than the personal bias or 

preconceptions or private economic theories of the judge.” The book has 

many cases of this sort of thing, and of what happens when vague “stand- 

ards” are applied. . 

‘The type. of purpose which the judge is jiji to adopt ińfluences the 

, decision which he, finally A 
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reviewer learns for the first time that dark men have difficulty in getting 
into Negro Greek letter fraternities. Dark men seek light women for pres- 
tige, and light women permit themselves to be captured because they 
want someone to take care of them. The figures are not even unques- 
tionably in favor of such an explanation when we realize the excess of 
mulatto women over mulatto men. Moreover, Dr. Herskovits does not ex- 
plain why lighter women select darker men. Surely Negro women are not 
more conventional than white women in making their preferences known. 
Although the upper classes among Negroes are conspicuously mixed, the 
“mere fact of a light skin does not confer social distinction. The mulatto 
- aristocracy of Charleston, South Carolina, and New Orleans despised the 
mulatto without property and family traditions, as well as the black 
freedman. 

This book throws no light on the sociological aspects of the Negro 
population. Its anthropometric data doubtless give information concern- 
ing the physical traits of a selected Negro group. But if these data are 
regarded as having established the homogeneity of a group showing as 
wide a range of variability as the Negro population, then they have no 
significance. o l i 

_ E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 

University of CHICAGO Bi 


Clinical and Abnormal Psychology. By J. W. WALLACE WALLIN. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xxii+649. 


$3.00, 

Dr. Wallin, Director of the Bureau of Special Education and of the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic of Miami University, is a clinical psychologist 
of long experience. In this volume he has attemptéd to describe the equip- 
ment, general procedure, and special techniques of the behavior clinic. 
Part I describes the general set-up of the clinic, the standard equipment, 
the scope of clinical examination, and the significance of behavior norms 
and deviations from these norms. Part II discusses the general level of 
intelligence and specific intellectual abilities and disabilities. The discus- 
sion of the theory of intelligence testing and of the practical values and 
limitations of the tests is empirical and conservative. “Tested Intelli- 
gence” is regarded not as a biological trait but as adaptive behavior in the 
test situation, which becomes significant when correlated with standard 
social performances. There is a discussion of the various commonly em- 
ployed tests of general intelligence, of their norms and their reliability. 
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_ it is usually upon closer examination that Chinese, Negroes, and other 
peoples who differ from us reveal individual differences. In accepting the 
Statistical findings of Dr. Herskovits, shall we regard as an illusion our 
common-sense observations of the past varieties among Negroes ranging 
from the masses of pure Negro types ‘in the Black Belt to large groups of 
Negroes indistinguishable from whites? Or has the author been dealing 
with a selected group whose variability is no greater than that in the 
white group? The groups selected would certainly lead us to this latter 
‘conclusion. 

The Howard University group is sindbabiedty a selected graup. Any- 
one who is acquainted with Negro schools in the South has observed the 
preponderance of mulattoes. This is due to historical and social causes 
generally known to those who are acquainted with Negro history. The 
majority of free Negroes were mulattoes. In Southern communities they 
represented a distinct class with traditions and some property. It was 
mainly from this class that Negro students have been selected. It is not 
strange that these students were acquainted with their grandparents. 
Harlem Negroes are also a selected group. They have come mainly from 
the Eastern seaboard, where the mulatto element is large. 

The statistics quoted by the author from Miss Blackwood’s study to 
support his contention that his conclusions are valid for the Black Belt 
rather support the opposite opinion. In this study Tuskegee women and 
women born in the West Indies show a greater average lip thickness than. 
Harlem women born in the United States and West Virginia, while the 
former show greater average nostril width than Fisk University and ` 
- Nashville Normal School women.. Although the difference is small and 

‘ the author would consider it insignificant, they cannot be ignored if these 
physical measurements have any meaning. These results are just what 
we would expect. The women who attend Fisk and Nashville Normal 
represent a more highly selected group than the Tuskegee women recruit- 
ed from the mass of rural Negroes who show less mixture. The author, 
accepting his results as representative of the whole Negro population, 
holds that 80 per cent of the Negro population is mixed, rather than 20 
per cent as the census returns show. A trip through the Black Belt will 
make the author skeptical of his own conclusions. 

The chapter in the book which offers a social interpretation of the. 
‘biological data fails to appreciate the complexity of: social distinctians 
among Negroes. According to the author the mechanism which has cre- 
ated a homogeneous type is the selection by dark men of lighter wives. It 
is a partly unconscious response to the values of the dominant group. The 
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Nothing wilder, somezimes, than a laboratory man escaped from his in- 
struments. l 

It is true that we need more scientific method in politics, but to commit 
our public life to: laboratory scientists, rather than to lawyers, business men, 
journalists and the like, as has been suggested, would get us into worse trouble 
than we have now. Our present rulers have at least a working familiarity with 
social processes; they know something of how the human world actually goes; 


` - Igboratory scientists, as such, have not. 


These few brief citations will indicate why Life and the Student should be 
required reading for every graduate student in sociology. To have known 
Professor Cooley personally is a rare privilege; but having missed that 
good fortune the next best thing is to see him revealed as he stands out in 
this book, humane, wise, simple, reverent, intuitive, magnanimous, gently 
humorous, and with a projound love of people—all sorts of people. No 
wonder sociologists consider him the most philosophic mind in all their 
_ group. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The American Negro. A Study in Ractal Crossing. By MELVILLE 
J. Herskovits. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. xiv 
+92. $1.75. | 

This book is a popular presentation of the results of the author’s 
four years’ study of the physical traits of the American Negro. The in- 
vestigation was conducted by the author and assistants among Howard 
University students, among the Harlem population of New York City, 
and a rural community in West Virginia. In addition to making physical 
measurements of these groups, genealogies were obtained from them in 
order to determine the amount of mixture with Indians and whites. Ac- 
cording to the author the anthropometric data confirmed the information 
given in the genealogies and established the existence of a homogeneous 
Negro population in America whose physical traits stand between those 
of the whites and the African. One chapter of the book undertakes to ex- 
plain the social significance of the advent of this new type. The final 
chapter relates the study to the current concept of races. 

Although the conclusion that the American Negro constitutes a ho- 
mogeneous physical type may surprise those who are accustomed to ob- 
serve the wide variations among Negroes, the author assures us that this 
is due to “our untrained eyes.” But the explanation is stranger still, for 
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ress is more surely goad than any goal we attain, that self-criticism of a 
tired mind is suicide, that Thoreau, Goethe, and Thomas 4 Kempis are 
particularly worth-while companions, that competitive debating is peril- 
ously near to a vice, that the artist cannot fail, for it is a success even to 
be one, that scientists are fallible, that psychology is the most copious 
fountain of pseudo-science, that oe is more illuminating or fallacious 
than statistics. 

Of special significance to the sociologist is Professor Cooley’s section 
on the conservatism of intelligence: “There is nothing so conservative, in 
our day, as intelligence, and no radical so dangerous as he who blocks so- 
cial research, experiment or discussion.” It is a matter for regret that 
certain young writers and certain older ones who ought to know better 
have not yet learned the double-headed truth which Cooley puts into this 
form: “One who writes controversy digs his own grave. Only serene 
thoughts will last.” . . . . “It is creditable to have an original idea, but . 
to have one and not bore people with it is distinguished.” Why do sociolo- 
gists not always hit it off with representatives of the exact sciences? 
Cooley answers: “Since the facts of sociology are those of personality 
and human change, and since these are precisely what the men of other 
sciences are taught to eliminate, it would be strange if they did not re- 
gard this science with distrust.” A long and fruitful teaching record 
brings this judgment: “The function of a college teacher divides itself 
into two not unequal parts; to help half his students to educate them- 
selves, and to hinder the other half from getting easy credits.” 

Nowhere else has the reviewer found so succinctly set down the qual- 
ifications for a social scientist: | 

Social investigation calls for a habit of mind unlike that of spatial scierce, 
and it is rare that men trained in the latter do sound work in it. Their precise 

` and circumscribed sense of fact tends to incapacitate them for that sympathet- 
ic grasp of complex human conditions which is the prime need in social studies. 
They are apt to develop some particularistic doctrine which they elaborate with 
a great show of precision and imagine to be science—as some followers of Gal- 
ton-have attempted to inflate the study of heredity (most important in its 

: place) into a science of society. 

The physical scientist approaching social studies sees that there are no 
such standards as he has been used to, and is apt to suppose that there are no 
standards at all, and to write with remarkable ignorance as to what has been 
done and consequent superficiality m his own work. Not a few appear to think 
that a little exact research in their own. n Beld entitles them to a plenary license 
of the imagination m others. 
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the administrative body, the desire of the court to keep out of political 
controversies, the desire to reduce the amount of work, the desire to 
eliminate petty cases, the age of the court, the type of legal training of 
the court, the complexity of the facts at issue. . ;:.. 

In one respect the present volume is out of touch with contemporary 
movements in social science. It continually mentions factors which influ- 
ence judicial discretion, but it often neglects to ask in definite terms for 
evidence about the relative magnitude of these factors. The problem of 
how much under such and such conditions is ever present in the mind of 
the quantitatively minded, and Dickinson would have given an additional 
impetus to legal scholarship had he taken occasion to frame these ques- 
tions more sharply, and to indicate the desirability of such studies and 
some possible avenues of approach. 

Harotp D. LASSWELL 


Universrry oF CHICACO | 


Life and the Student. By CmarLEs Horton Cootry. New York: 
' Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. 269. $2.50. 

There is still a lot of truth in the maxim that you never know a per- 
son until you go tramping with him. Few men reveal their inner selves in 
their more formal published works. The general outlines of their philoso- 
phy reveal themselves sometimes to the point of autobiography even in a 
formal treatise on one of the exact sciences, but the human hunger for 
closer personal contact with gifted men is revealed in the avidity with 
which we seize upon memoirs, letters, day-books, or collections of max- 
ims, for in such lie the raw materials out of which the more formal struc- 
tures have been created. It was no surprise, then, to find in Professor 
Cooley’s latest book a real treasure. It is quite evident that he has him- 


_ self read deeply in the intimate maxims or pensees of Marcus Aurelius, 


Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, and La Bruyére. There is no formal structure 
to the book except the literary sense which organizes these thoughts and 


. observations on life, about certain central topics, such as human nature, 


thinking, the academic life, art and science, reading and writing, and the 
larger life. 

It would be impossible to give any adequate idea of these widely scat- 
tered observations on life. One can only indicate that they include espous- 
ing the modern automobile, warning that nothing is more sheeplike than 
a flock of young rebels, that the question of race superiority or the reverse 
is still unproved, that eugenists are inconsistent, that the process of prog- 
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The purpose of the law of restraints of trade may be thought to be the 


© preservation of a particular economic system under which no intentional lini- 


its are placed on the operation of ne competition, be the business results what. | 
they may. I i 
Or 


It may be that, the law aims to protect no special system of economic methods, - 
but to preserve productive economic action against whatever threatens: from 


; generation to generation to stunt or cramp it. 


a 


Dickinson does not discuss the criteria which might be proposed to 
guide the discretion of the judge in deciding when to give in to a.tenden- 
cy which is apparently in process of becoming dominant, but which can - 
be turned aside, and perhaps even thwarted by judicial action. The no- 
tion of a sence set of vague legal purposes promises to serve, like the 
concept of natural, law, as a premise from which all sorts of hares can be 
concealed and triumphantly extracted. . 

Judges may be divorced from unquestioning loyalty to a special prej- 
udice or definite rule’ if their attention is persuasively drawn to the dif- 
ference between’ the purposes historically served by the rule.or attitude 
and the present situation.. Dickinson himself shows how the prejudice 
against administrative discretion rose when the executive was not respon- 
sible to the people, and when he was thwarted By. the courts in the name 


. of binding custom-law. 


Dickinson is a long way from the mentality of the legal scholar who 


supposes that 
somewhere behind the apparent inconsistency of decisions there must lie a mys- 


-terious higher rule which, could it but be discovered, would bring them into 


complete logical harmony, and by this means alone vindicate its im to in- 
herent authority. 

He writes that i : F 

a sound application of (the doctrine of precedent) demands that in the last . 
analysis not all precedents should be treated as of mathematically equal au- 
thority. This requires that a precedent should frequently be subjected to the 
test of some external criterion not apparent on the face of the case itself: e.g., 
circumstances such as the prevailing state of public opinion at the time of the 


‘decision, or the bias of the particular court, or, again, such a fact as that the 


case was inadequately argued or considered, or that one or more of the counsel 
arguing the case enjoyed an exaggerated prestige. 

The other determining factors which are mentioned at various is places 
include, among others, the following: the technical action on which the 
case is brought to the court, the respect of the court for the capacity of 


» 
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Attention is called to the difference between testing and diagnosing. There 
follow chapters on diagnosing deviations in keenness of sensibility, dis- 
‘criminative sensitivity, disorders affecting the intake and interpretation 
of impressions (including the psychoses), defects of attention, imagery 
and memory, disturbances of the emotions and the associative processes, 
and defects of language, speech, and reasoning. Part III deals with motor 
abilities. In Part IV, under the subject “Emotivity,” Dr. Wallin discusses 
the measurement of emotional, temperamental, and character traits. 

The book effects a long needed liaison between the descriptive litera- 
ture and theory of abnormal behavior and the clinical problem of diag- 
nosis and re-education. Dr. Wallin throughout articulates theory, diag- 
nostic procedure, and the technique of re-education in admirable fashion. - 
Clinical and Abnormal Psychology will prove the most useful single vol- 
ume in the literature to the practicing clinician and student alike. 

Dr. Wallin might have modified somewhat his discussion of intelli- 
gence had his book not gone to press before the publication of the 1928 

` yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, which deals 
specifically with the effects of social experience on intelligence. The de- 
scription of tests and their norms might well be supplemented by Healy 
and Bronner’s recent volume. There is no reference in the discussion of 
imagery to the late research on eidetic types. And there is no discussion 
of the rôle of sociologist and social worker in clinical work. Indeed, Dr. 
Wallin seems to see behavior as very largely a function of the biological 
organism. He fails to appreciate the possibility of the social situation con- 
ditioning atypical behavior in a biologically normal organism, and the 
3ignificance of manipulating the social situation (aside from formal re- 
2ducation) in the process of treatment. A clinical sociologist could have 
added much to the very’ meager material on temperamental, character, 
and personality traits. Í 
HARVEY ZORBAUGH 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, New YORK UNIVERSITY 


The Natural History of Our Conduct. By W. E. RITTER, with the 
collaboration of EpNA W. Battey. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1927. Pp. ix-+-339. $3.50. 

Animal Mind. ‘By Frances Pirt. New York: F. A. Stokes Com- > 
pany, 1927. Pp. 340. $4.50. 

The first of these books is an attempt to trace the development of 
man’s intellectual ‘and cultural superiority back to biological roots. After 
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a sort of apology for the theory of evolution, Ritter states his general 
purpose, which is to trace the maladaptive behavior of animals with its 


‘attendant wastefulness in contrast to successful animal activity, which 


means better adaptation. Man stands above all the other species because 
of the remarkable correlation of a forebrain and a prehensile hand, which 
combination of intellect and action produces an adaptation for man su- 
perior to that of any other species. 

The specific chapters are filled with illustrations from wide eating: 
and personal experience. Wastefulness, which, of course, is determined by 
the human standards of the author, is most ais seen in reference to 
time and energy, to materials, as seen in nest building, etc., to Injury to 
other members of one’s species and to self-injury. Not only does the dis- 
cussion run the gamut from the insects to the apes, but-it includes the 
maladaptive activity among “low-cultured” and “high-cultured” human 
groups. In short, this book is something of a secondary rationalizatian of 
modern amdeni in terms of biological data. Efficiency is moral and cor- 
rect and rests on the rational ‘faculties; inefficiency, or wastefulness, is 
immoral and rests on the unwitting instincts. 

The second of. these books is far less pretentious and much more 
charmingly written. It is based on a wealth of personal observation un- 
fortunately spoiled by the author’s penchant to drag in again and again 
comments of distinctly unwarranted anthropomorphic tone. It is to be 
regretted that writers on animal life seem either to run over into senti- 
mentalities, if not downright phantasies about animal mentality, or else 
to confine themselves to rather partial studies of animal behavior in the 
unnatural setting of laboratory maze or puzzle box. The merit of Köhl- 
er’s work on the apes, aside from any theoretical ‘mztter on the side of 
Gestalt psychology, is his interesting observations o on the daily life of the 


_ chimpanzees with which he worked. 


Miss Pitt’s little volume, however, in spite of ite subjective interpre- 
tations, is valuable not only in the discussion of learning, rage, migration, 
storing habits, nesting, and so on, but also in her revelation of the impor- 
tance of individual differences in animals. Over and over again one finds - 
that members of the same species show differences in learning capacity, 
in ability to make their way in the world. This factor of individual dif- 
ferences assumes in Ritter’s. book large importance for his thesis of in- 


' creasing adaptability. With Miss Pitt it is rather a part of her delightful 


picture of variety in animal behavior. Ean 
KIMBALL YOUNG 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN ` i 
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Bolshevism, Fascism, and Democracy. By FRANCESCO NITTI. 
Translated by Marcaret M. GREEN. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1927. Pp. 223. $2.75. 

This is a red-hot book by the former prime minister of Italy. ‘Iti is a 
most violent arraignment of Fascism but deals rather more leniently with 
‘Bolshevism. Nitti contends, with every appearance of proving his case, 
that Fascism is a phenomenon due to conditions peculiar to Italy and that 
there is no danger of its spread to other countries. He ascribes its rise to` 
certain faults in the working of the parliamentary system in Italy, com- 
bined with the panic produced among the comfortable classes of that 
country by the success of the Bolshevist revolution in Russia. His. ex- 
posure of the complete volte face of Mussolini upon his attainment of 
power is the most illuminating thing in the book. His view of Bolshevism 
is that of most well-informed people. Any government that can survive at 
all in Russia must be despotic until the social, educational, and economic 
status of the masses in that great country is raised to a considerably high- 
er level than at present. Since there must be despotism for a time, Bol- 
shevism is preferable to the old czardom. Nitti maintains that Bolshe- 
vism gains such small influence as it has in other countries simply from 
the economic misery of the lower working class. A reasonable diffusion 
of prosperity throughout that class is all that is needed to render Bol- 
shevistic propaganda innocuous. 

Nitti’s opinion is that both Bolshevism and Fascism are temporary 
phenomena, due to the natural conservative reaction following the great 
war. It would seem rather dubious to put the administrations of Musso- 
lini and Stalin in the same class with those of the Earl of Liverpool and 
President U. S. Grant, but that, essentially, is what Nitti does. It is per- 
haps more likely that pesca is simply the preliminary rough work nec- 
essary in laying the foundations for a future socialist Italy. By sheer 
brute force it may be, Mussolini is regimenting both labor and capital. 
He secures the acquiescence of capital in this regimentation by allowing 
it large dividends from exploited labor. Labor is controlled by perpetual 
appeals to chauvinistic nationalism. Italy is the sweatshop of Europe. 
But the essential point is that both capital and labor are being brought 
almost completely under control of the government. When in the future 
Italian socialists assert themselves, as they almost certainly will, they will 
find a society made to order for their purpose. The extreme degree of 
governmental control necessary for the success of a socialist state can be 
achieved only with difficulty under democratic institutions. Mussolini is 
doing for the Socialists what they could not do for themselves and what 
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no liberal like Nitti could be persuaded to do for ttem. Nitti’s own idea 
that Italy and the rest of Europe will presently come around to old style. 
Liberalism seems rather a personal desire than a rational judgment. 


LayForp P. EDWARDS — 
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The First Anean, 1607-1 690. By THOMAS JEFFERSON Wert- 
ENBAKER. Provincial Society. 1690-1763. By James TRus- 
‘Low Apams. The Rise of the Common Man. 1830-1850. By 
CARL RUSSELL FISH. The Emergence of Modern America. 
1865-1878. By ALLAN, Nevuns. First volumes issued in A 
History of American Life, edited by ArtHur M. ScHLeEs- 
INGER and Drxon RYAN Fox. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927. Pp. xx-+-358; xl 3745 sia xix 
446. Price per volume, $4.00. 
_ These four volumes are the first to.appear in g series of twelve, cov- 
ering the period from 1492 to' 1927 and ‘designed to give a history of 
American culture, in the broadest sense of the word. Culture may be 
studied as a pattern or‘as a picture. History spec-alizes in pictures, but, 
these studies of various periods, taken all together, seem to give an in- 
sight into not only the process by which one culture, the American, arose 
and developed, but also into the process by which any distinct culture 
comes into being. A colony becomes a nation not merely by force of arms 
and declarations of words but by a slow process of breaking down and re- 
building upon the old foundations. One of the firal stages in the devel- 
opment of a culture is the ability for self-appraisement. It is to this en- 
lightened self-consciousness that America has attained recently, and to 
which we are indebted for the present volumes. 
America has always been to some extent a land of “cultural plural- 
ism.” But the important and fundamental differences in Early America 
seem to have been based upon’ ‘class rather than upon the later sectional ` 
_ or modern racial differences. No one appears to nave come to the New 
World in order to be democratic, least of all the dominating theocracy at 
Boston, who served social and moral distinctions with almost equal in- — 
tensity. Yet the forces making for democracy werz inherent in the group 
situation. The bulk of the early population in both the northern and 
southern colonies possessed a similar social status—that of small middle- 
class farmers. Nor did their attitudes toward life vary essentially. Puri- . 
tanism, accentuated by the ruling sect in New England, was by no means ` 
| 
CG 
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confined to any ee area. Only later, with the introduction of large 
groups of Negro slaves, did the difference arise between the industrial 
North and the plantation South—a difference which was to go on, increas- 
ing in intensity and bitterness until its shattering by the Civil War. But 
very early there was to be found still another group of social attitudes— 
that of the ever-changing, ever-advancing Frontier." __ 

The importance of the Frontier in the minds and imaginations of men 
is evident from the beginning. Always it held out a promise of refuge, of 
opportunity, of freedom. But it was not until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the first hard struggles with material obstacles past, that 
the realization of the vast richness and almost illimitable resources of the 
land became widespread. The period from 1830 to 1850, covered by Carl 
Russel Fish in The Rise of the Common Man, in which for the first time 
we catch a glimpse of a culture genuinely American, is perhaps the most 
interesting sociologically of the period discussed. It was what Professor 
Fish calls “an awkward age,” an age of individualism, unbounded opti- 
mism and enthusiasm. Almost anyone could get to the top, and almost 
everyone did. Emerson proclaimed the infinite possibilities of man: Ma- 
terial culture advanced by leaps and bounds, since inventiveness was an 
outstanding characteristic of the age. By this time “the spiritual impulse 
to try new things had developed,” and this impulse is expressed every- 
where, though oftener in the field of labor-saving devices than elsewhere. 
The desire for “novelty rather than perfection,” the breakdown of good 
craftsmanship, observed in this county even before the Revolution, was 
never so marked as now. 

It was the expression of a young and vigorous country, never again 
so young and carefree. Toward the close of this period portents of the 
Civil War began to cast their shadows. The period after the Civil War, 
named here The Emergence of Modern America, was, as is true after all 
wars, a time of great social unrest. Booms, panics, tremendous financial 
gambling, moral collapse. Out of this chaos emerge two facts, the begin- 
nings of modern industrialism accompanied by immigration on a large 
3cale, and the growth in importance of the West, with the Granger move- 
ment of the farmers, the far-western cowboy culture, and its writers, 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte, expressing the spirit of this newer, rawer 
area. The growth of communications, particularly the telegraph and the 
great increase in railroads, was very significant in this regard. 

History written as it is written here becomes more than a mere re- 
counted sequence of events——-it becomes a significant and comprehensible 
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Suicide. By. RUTH SHONLE Cavan. Chicago: The University of 


Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. XXVIU-+-359. $3.00. 


Variant behavior attracts attention. The usual is taken for granted 


and passes without comment. The fact that certain persons deliberately 
end their lives is so strikingly at:odds with the usual run as to excite won- 
der'and speculation. The thing somewhat more interesting and more dif- 
ficult to understand—why, in view of the conditions under which life is 
commonly endured, so few have purposely terminated their lives—at- 
tracts little attention. 

There is danger that any study of a social problem—a complex por- 
tion of concrete reality arbitrarily lifted from its context—will assume 
the essential fact of the inquiry, and the resulting essay strike the level 
of investigation rather than rise to that of research. When suicide is con- 


ceived as a social problem, the usual i is automatically accepted as the nor- - 


mal, and the phenomenon under scrutiny becomes abnormal. The study 


is thus biased in terms of the accepted norm and the value and generality’ 


of the findings correspondingly ‘limited. ‘ 
In the present study Mrs. Cavan reviews, under the heading “Suicide 
and Social Disorganization,” the variations in the suicide rate in their 


_ relation to social tradition and: stability. Examination of various partic- 


ularistic explanations as climate, racial temperament, and religious belief 
leads to the conclusion that, so far as these are factors at all, they oper- 
ate indirectly. by conditioning the attitudes and social organization. She 
finds the suicide rate to be high in times of rapid social change when cus- 
toms and moral codes conflict and a philosophy of individualism pre- 


vails. The rate is retarded: or low when the social organization is stable _ 


and the person is subordinated to the church or state, except in those 
cases where suicide is in a certain event required by the prevailing social 
code. There are always some persons who are unable to make adjustment 
to any social order. In times of disorder the number of such incapables 
is greatly increased. “It is these people, unable, under adverse social con- 
ditions, to work out a satisfying personal life organization, who contrib- 
ute to the increased suicide rates in communities where social disorgan- 
ization prevails” (p. 108). 

This is an interesting and significant conclusion, but it is atali 

a quantitative one. In similar circumstances some men do and others do 

not commit suicide. It associates this phenomenon with others, oa 
unanalyzed, but, gives no causal explanation. 

Mrs. Cavan then turhs, under the heading “Suicide and Personal Dis- 
organization,” to an examination of suicide from the point of view of the 
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individual member of the group. Here attention is given to the report of 
individual cases and to the formation of classes. Reliance is had upon 
questionnaires, diaries, life-histories, the Cook County coroner’s inquest 
records, and other more or less personal and intimate documents. As a re- 
sult of the examination of this material the author finds suicide associat- 
ed with certain emotional experiences and with certain distressing crises 
in-individual experience. But since only a minor part of the unadjusted 
and personally disorganized resort to suicide as a solution of life-difficul- 
ties the problem remains as it was. The peculiar factors or the peculiar 
combination of factors that result in the act are not isolated. The con- 
clusion remains essentially statistical: suicides are more frequent among 
the unadjusted, but any ‘definitive answer to the query Why? is not forth- 
coming. : 

Mrs. Cavan’s volume is an admirable example of careful, patient, 
and methodical work. The facts are presented in a lucid and straightfor- 
ward manner, the analyses and comments are shrewd, and the generaliza- 
tions and conclusions are within the compass of the data presented. The 
volume is a valuable contribution to the sociological method of research 
as well as to our knowledge of suicide. 

If the present reviewer should offer any specific criticism it would be 
in regard to the moral assumption, never asserted and perhaps never con- 
sciously implied but ever present as a distinct overtone, that suicide ought 
not to be. Conventional inhibitions sometimes operate to restrict the 
range of sympathetic insight. 

E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The Harvest of the Year to the Tiller of the Soil. By L. H. BAILEY. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. iv+-209. $1.50. 

These Changing Times. A Story of Farm Progress during the First 
Quarter of the Twentieth Century. By E. R. Eastman, Edi- 
tor, American Agriculturist. Foreword by L. H. Bartzey. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xiv-+257. $2.50. 

. This little book, Tke Harvest, by the dean of American agriculturists, 
gives the gist of a long life of earnest observation and fruitful interpreta- 
tion of rural life and its problems in the United States. Its style is almost 
poetic, made so by a sincere passion for the soil and its people. Its philos- 
ophy is of the simple but fundamental sort, as is fitting to the subject and 
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the man. There is a renewal of emphasis on the permanent values in ag- 
riculture and farmmg: on society’s need to maintain the fertility of the 
soil and its obligation to pay farmers enough to enable them to do so; on 
the human element more than increased mechanical production; on the 
joy of farming rather than the money income; on the farm family before 
the factory system in agriculture; on education and the scientific attitude 
among farmers as preferable to political remedies; on the development of 
a sufficient rural scciety with its peculiar culture. 
Part IT of the volume is a collection of brief lyric chapters-on bits of 
rural life and rura! nature that/will delight any reader to whom the open 
‘country appeals. ' 
These Changing Times gives an account of the mere obvious changes 
_ that have occurred in agriculture and farm life in the past twenty-five 
years. His thesis zs that the present conditions are much better than the 
earlier ones in almost every respect. His attitude toward existing prob- 
lems and the future of farming is also consistently optimistic. The whole 
treatment is impressionistic and the analysis is superficial or convention- 
al. There are no new suggestions or points of view. Tae book will prove 
_ interesting, however, to the general reader who wants a broad conception 
.of comparatively recent rural developments. 
| Tuomas C. McCormick 
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American Policy in Ni icaragua. By Henry L. Struson. New York: 
~ Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 129. $1.25. 
` This is a defense of American policy in Nicaragua during the past 
two years by a man who took a prominent part in forming it. The ac- 
count of the chactic political conditions in Nicaragua and the steps taken 
by the United States to end them may be accepted as accurate. The char- 
acterization of this American effort as “long, patient, and intelligent” and 
intended to do an “unselfish ` ‘service to a weak and sorely beset Central 
American state” will not be accepted by all, although Mr. Stimson sup- 
ports it by arguments such as the Monroe Doctrine, American strategic 
interest in the Panama Canal, the possible construction of a Nicaraguan 
canal, protection of American lives and interests in Nicaragua, as well as 
humanitarian concern for Nicaragua. The extent and character of Amer- 
ican financial interests there are not discussed in detail. 
Mr. Stimson expresses some novel views of international law. The 
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United States he thinks a “legitimate zone of interest and influence ex- 
tending as far south as Panama” (p. 72), did a great service when it per- 
mitted American bankers to make loans in Central America (p. 125), de- 
serves only gratitude when it offers to disarm both sides in the Civil War, 
even by force (p. 79), and to utilize adequate marines to supervise an 
election in 1928. The disinterestedness of all these policies is, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, adequately demonstrated by their approval by both Nic- 
araguan parties. One would like to have more information on the condi- 
tions under which such approval was given in all cases, even though one 
admits that if pursued with sufficient rigor these policies may lead to “de- 
velopment,” which Nicaragua sorely lacks. 

To-say, however, that this is a recognition of the “sovereignty and 
independence of Nicaragua” (p. 116) and to contrast favorably the pol- 
icy of equality in the Pan-American Union with inequality in the League 
of Nations (p. 103) is, to say the least, extraordinary. Policies can be 
judged by results, but principles mean nothing if not susceptible of uni- 
versal application. Would the United States have considered “its sov- 
ereignty and independence” affected if during the Civil War Great Brit- 
- ain had occupied the principal Atlantic seaports, advised both North and 
South to lay down their arms, and consented to send several officers over 
to organize a constabulary for the policing of an election? If the United 
States believes in equality of states, why does it not let the Pan-American 
Union assume authority for Caribbean police? 

Perhaps our Nicaraguan election in 1928 will turn out well, though 
Tacna-Arica, as Mr. Stimson recognizes, should make us cautious, and, 
if so, it Is all to the good, but it would be only another demonstration, 
added to the many in Mr. Stimson’s book, that Nicaragua is neither in- 
dependent nor equal. 

Quincy WRIGHT 
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The aera and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direc- ` 
tion of a member of the editorial staff by C. D. Clark, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., H. C. Grif- 
fin, E. O. Rausch, Carl M. Rosenquist, and Samuel A. Stouffer, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at the end ac- 
cording to the classitication in the January and July issues of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Racial Groups in a University. —From the records of the University depart- 
ment of hygiene bearing on measurements of cephalic index, eye and hair color, stat- 
ure, build, racial parentage, etc., 435 students were classified in six racial groups. It 
was found that relatively few students could be definitely assigned to any racial 
group. The 435 treated as classifiable had a scholastic-average distinctly below that _ 
of the racially unclassifiable mass of students, This applies to tke groups classified as 
Nordics and Jews. These facts are the more interesting in view of the alarms that 
. have been sounded over the degeneracy to be expected from hybridization.—Edward 

Carey Hayes, Scientific Monthly, XXVI (February, 1928), 158-59. (I, 2.) ie 


Genius and the I.0.—There seems to be a distinct gap between empirical results 
which have come from intelligence tests and the equally real empirical observations, 
which tend to suggest that adult creativeness is the result of an intellectual mobiliza- 
tion. This intellectual mobilizaton does not seem to depend in all cases entirely upon 
the ability to make a high score on intelligence tests; and, while such mobilization 
may not be emotionally driven, it is at least factlitated by ‘feeling —J. G. Rockwell, 
Psychological Review, XXXIV. (September, 1927), 377-84. (L 2; IX, 2.) a 


Public Health Progress and Race Progress—Are They Incompatible.—Con- 
trol of the environment is the very fabric of life; organisms cannot live without it, 
and it appears whimsical to look fer immediate degeneration ar extinctian through 
that method of action, If such were its necessary consequence, organisms must have 
disappeared long ago. When we find defective genes we must cancel them by stop- 
ping the propagation of their bearers rather than by preventing their survival. There 
is no harm, but good, m preserving individuals with defective genes, if only they do 
not propagate. No combination of genes yields human beings that flourish equally 
well in all environments, hence the criterla of fitness, desirability, change with changes - 
in the environment. Further, genes inferior in relation to one particular trait may be 
associated with some other very exozllent genes; and. as inferior genes often give rise 
to recessive traits, they are undetected in the majority of cases.—H. S. Jennings, Sd- 
ence, LXVI (July 15, 1927), 45-50. (1, 2.) H: C.G. 


Internal Secretions in Evolution and Reproduction.—Experiments with doves 
indicate that two types of reproductive difference, namely, a difference induced by 
rapidly repeated egg-laying, and a difference effected through <ertilization by sperm 
from a very foreign species, change the sex-ratio and involve a ~eversal of sexuality. 
Mateness and femaleness are very probably founded on a diference in metabolic 
rates; wide hybridization produces only males and results in greatly increesed meta- 
bolic ‘rates. These metabolic differences rest largely upon the internal secretions, and 
these secretions are peculiarly related to reproduction. The internal secretions are 
relatively recent in the evolution of animals. New races with size differences in at 
least one of the endocrine organs have already been established —Oscar ee Sd- 
entific Monthly, XXVI (March, 1928), 202-16. (I, 2.) 
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Primary Emotions.—A technique is proposed for psycho-physiological analysis 
of basic emotional response types in adults. This technique necessitates the postula- 
tion of tentative primary emotional responses with definable psychoneural character- 
istics. Four such are suggested: (1) Dominance. The stimulus would be domination 
of reactions by a stronger antagonist. The response would be strengthening of reac- 
tion to dominate antagonist. (Dominant response partially blocked by its own over- 
intensity is “rage.”). (2) Compliance. Stimulus: compliance of object with organ- 
ism by adequately stimulating its existing reflexes. Response: strengthening reactions 
elicited by object to comply with object by reacting to it without seeking to change 
its nature. (Compliant response partially defeated by overintensity of compliant 
stimulus is “fear.”) (3) Submission. Stimulus: submission by weaker individual to 
control of responses by subject. Response: weakening of reactions to permit their 
control by another individual. (4) Inducement. Stimulus: inducement of subject to 
yleld control of his reactions to another individual by that person’s giving up con- 
trol of subject’s responses. Response: strengthening of other individual’s contro! of 
subject to induce other to yield control of his reactions to subject. (When induce- 
ment is used to make possible submission, “love” results.) Such description of basic 
emotional response mechanisms does not depend upon the identity of resulting bodily 
changes or upon identity of sensory perceptions of such changes. Their invariability 
depends upon the basic laws of integrative action of the central nervous system in 


individuals and species, and upon similarity of the natural reflex equilibrium—Wil--~ 


liam M. Marston, Psychological Review, XXXIV (September, 1927), 336-63. Ae 2.) 
L. S.C. 


The Social Relations of Children.—A review of the list of publications on the 
social relations of children; covering a period between January, 1924, and October, 
1927, reveals several interesting trends. There is furthermore to be noted a marked 
contrast between the publications of this period and those appearing in the years 
1914-17. The preschool child has been discovered, and the early adolescent rediscov- 
ered. The limitations of intelligence-testing are clearly recognized. The interest of 
test builders has shifted to the measurement of emotional drives and personality and 
character traits. The principles of psychoanalysis and mental hygiene are being wide- 
ly used in the study of children. In the place of discussions of the young criminal, 
we have discussions of the maladjusted or problem child. Less emphasis is placed on 
heredity and mental deficiency and more upon motivation, emotional instability, and 
home environment in discussions of the etiology of problem behavior. Intense inter- 
est in case studies, controlled observation, quantitative measurement, and experimen- 
tal and statistical analysis is manifested throughout. Everywhere one sees a deter- 
mination to spare neither time nor money nor labor in the study of these problems. 
a: > Shuttleworth, Psychological Bulletin, XXIV (December, 1927), es 

< ae e M DA 

De Pinfiuence du groupe sur les fonctions de la mémoire (The Influence of 
the Group on the Memory Functions).—Forty pupils in Odessa, aged 8-12 years, all 
members of one class in school and constituting a group which to a certain extent 
may be considered natural, were given two sets of memory tests. The tests were 
alike in type of content, the pupils memorizing seven monosyllabic words and a 
series of numbers with two digits. In the one test each pupil memorized the materi- 
al individually and reproduced it orally the same day and also the next day. In the 
other test the material was given to all the group at once and each member repro- 
duced it in writing the same day and also the next day. Each test was scored by the 
same scale. The average scores for memorizing done in the group were higher on 
both days than average scores for’ individual work. Of the 40 children, 35 made bet- 
ter scores in the group than when alone. The children making the highest scores also 
were those most responsive to group influence. Possible explanations of better mem- 
ory in the group are (1) emulation, (2) suggestibility, expressing itself in unconscious 
-eproduction of motor acts of others which stimulate the mental functions allied to 
these movements, and (3) general increase in psycho-neural tonus while in the group. 
—I), Elkine, Journal de Psychologie, XXIV (November 15, 1927), a ear 4.) 


Parent-Child Relationship: Projection of Ambition.—In the case of projec- 
fion of ambitions there is a change from natural circularity to linear relationship be- 
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tween parents and children. Parents, to a certain extent, identify themselves with 
their children, and in them duplicate their childhood and youth with their own am- 
bitions, plans, and desires thrust upon the next generation. In certain intellectual 
circles the educational progress of the child enbances the parents’ own ego. Besides 
thrusting their unfulfilled wishes upon the children, parents also project the social 
status of the family into the children’s ambitions. Projection, well handled, is proba- 
bly more or less natural in a society of open classes where there 3 intense desire to 
_ improve the family status in each succeeding generation. The result of interrupting 
the mare spontaneous development to give place to the formulation of life-orzaniza- 
tion in terms of patterns possessed by the parent may not be altogether wholesome 
and sound for the child; however, if a projection should be sub-ly handled, if the 
child’s own capacities fit the career laid down by the parent’s phantasy, if in normal 
development the child can assimilate the projection, no harm, but good, may com 

of it—Kimball Young, Family, VIII (May, 1927), 67-73. (I, 3, 4.) H. C. G. 


H. THE FAMILY 


The Study of Family Disorganization.—The study of family disorganization 
has progressed from an analysis of static data presented in the form of divorce and 
desertion statistics to an analysis of dynamic data in terms of social interaction. 
The method has changed from the statistical to the case study. The concept of 
“family tensions” has been found very useful Descriptions of typical processes in 
family discord should furnish a basis for more adequate treatment of family disor- 
ganization —Ernest R. Mowrer, Famity, VILL (May, 1927), 83-87. (U, sere 4) 


Til. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Les origines du totémisme collectif (The Origins of Collective Totemism).— 
Totemism may have psychological causes, but at the moment these psychological 
forces act to create a collective institution, their action is channelized within what is 
socially possible. Hence the study of totemism must be essentially sociological. To- 
temism can not be explained by a hypothesis of the linear evclution of humanity. 
There are many kinds of totemic relizions, arising from different causes. Many peo- 
ple, such as fishing tribes living on the coast with unlimited resources from the sea, 
inhabitants of luxuriant equatorial fcrests, inhabitants of sparsely populated regio 
etc. have no totemism. The taboos of totemism are relgious sanctions, invok 


~ when civil sanctions are not sufficient. Tabao of a species harmful to health is rela- 


tively easy, but the propagation of game or wild plants is beyand the power of hu-- 
man will. Because of this impotence, recourse is made to a higher power and it is 
soon believed that there exists one which particularly protects the given species. For 
convenience, the cases of totemism can be classified in types based on likenesses, 
without assuming any genetic relationship among representatives of a. given type.. 
‘Such types are (1) alimentary totemism, (2) commercial totemism, (3) tatemism of 
drought, (4) totemism of individual origin, and (5) miscellaneous types such as the 
totemism of difficult fishing, difficult hunting, and possibly a totemism of the trans- 
migration of souls. Studies are especially needed of the transition in certain tribes 
from individual to collective totemism and of the relationship between totemism and 
belief in the transmigration of souls.—Paul Descamps, Revue de PInstitut de Sociolo- 
gie, VIL (October-December, 1927), 745-96. (Bibliography, 133 titles.) a ae 


Black and White Magic.—The chief difference between black and white magic 
is that the former is based on hypnotism, while the latter is as much a science as phi- 
losophy or jurisprudence. The whole mental atmosphere of the East is adapted to 
mzgic because the simplest of its actions are based on traditions of unknown origin. 
Life is full of mystery and blind fatalism. Where superstition is closely interwoven 
with religion, custom, and tradition, black magic is a potent factor in everyday life. 
Mass hypnotism is undoubtedly within the power of primitive magicians; since 
scores of villagers will bear witness to having seen the same phenomenon. Black 
magic is always practiced in circumstances where the magician can count on the max- 
- imum effect of scenery and stage properties and on the minimum of resistance by the 

audience. White magic is the philosophy of demonology. It claims that all knowl- 
edge is one, and hence space has no power to separate the fellow-masters of science. 
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The Sufis of the Islamic world and the Yogis of the Buddhist believe that they can 


at will project their minds to any desired part of the world while their bodies remain . 


in their normal avocations at home —Rosita Forbes, Fortnightly Review, CXXTI 
-January, 1928), 43-57. (IU, 1, 6.) C. D. C. 

Gravskikker og dödstro i nordisk stenalder (Epitapha and Beliefs concerning 
Death during the N ordic Stone Age).—Primitive and higher religions meet in the 
` Iaith that death does not mean the end of liie. The more primitive the religion the 
more intimate are the relations between the living and the dead. Therefore the 
graves of the stone age were often placed in or near the dwellings of the surviving 
relatives, and the dead were treated as if only temporarily unconscious, Food and 
weapons were provided for them with serious trust in their usefulness to the depart- 
ed in another form of existence. The notion of the influence of the dead, good and 


bad, is associated with the idea of their continued life-—George Sverdrup, Nordisk 
C.M.R. ` 


Tidskrift, LI (Häfte 7, 1927), 515-30. (IO, 1.) 
Etudes sur la contrainte sociale. La contrainte sociale et le langage (Studies 


of Social Constraint. Social Constraint and Language).—Language changes have. 


many kinds of limitations: (a) limitations common to all people, due to physiologi- 
cal limitation of emotions, gestures, modes of breathing, etc, (b) functional limita- 
tions common to people within a given aggregate, due to occupations, manner of 
` adaptation to the environment, etc. These may be sponteneous, growing up out of 
- social necessity and seeming “natural,” or may be formal prohibitions in open con- 

flict with individual spontaneity. Out of the circumlocutions and paraphrases of ta- 
` booed words has grown mythology, which is essentially a more or less symbolic way 

of expressing what is prohibited. Prohibitions may be political, as the forbidding of 

a local dialect. The stronger the control of the group over the individual or smaller 
` subgroups, the more rigid the Hmitation on language. Linguistic intolerance goes 


hand in hand with religious or patriotic intolerance, and follows the same laws. Be- . 


tween the linguistic intolerance of closed circles and the extreme license of cosmo- 
politan places with a widely varied and unintegrated population there are all sorts 
of intermediate grades. The widening authority of grammarians today is due to the 
increasing education of the children of the lower classes. When a dialect survives 
now in a region it is because local customs survive which the dialect alone is capable 
of expressing or describing. Pathological forms of social constraint on language in- 
clude all rules and arbitrary decisions tending to impose a special language other than 
what is necessary for scientific precision or .the natural development of social func- 
tions as a whole.—G. L. Duprat, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XXXV oo 
vember—December, 1927), 551-60. (IU, 2.) | S. A. 


Prestige among Indians.—Reticence of savages to disclosing tribal area to 
strangers is enforced by public s Each one fears what others may think of 
him. The Indian is willing to sacrifice anything for distinction, which comes in many 
tribes by public display of generosity. Among Plains Indians real glory came from 
war. Each tribe had its own measure of heroism. The need for supernatural stimulus 
to heroism drove warriors to mortification of the flesh. Military clubs set standards 
of heroism, also. The chief benefit from heroic deeds was in being able to boast in 
public assemblies, although there were also material benefits—Robert Lowie, Amer- 
ican Mercury, XII (December, 1927), 446-48. (TU, 6; I, 4.) H. C.G. 


Danses et légendes de la Chine ancienne (Dances and Legends of Ancient 
China.— This two-volume work by Marcel Granet is essentially a sociological study 
of the représentations collectives attached to the prestige of the chief. It traces the 
process by which the feudal Hero’ became substituted for- the Earth-Mother of the 


- 


peasants. The change came about with the appearance of bronze. The chief wasa | 


master at the forge, skilled in fabricating kettles, arms, and drums for use in the 
dance. The book throws light on the formation of philosophical categories. Instead 
of a theological or ontological notion of creation, the Chinese had a social conception 
of order. When one order had served its time, it was supplanted a new. The 
advent of a new chief meant placing a list of mew virtues on the ndar, after a 
dance had eliminated the old ones. Granet has been influenced by Durkheim and 
Mauss; and, to some extent, by Simmel, whose influence on the French ER 
school ‘is well recognized.—Review by P, Masson-Oursel, in Revue Philosop 

LXU (November—December, 1927), 454-55. (III, 6, 3.) S. A. 
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The American Scene and Character.—Foreign philosophic observers of the 
American Scene, such as Joad and Siegfried, analyze human life in this country to 
disparaging conclusions. The “resident alien” feels that an adequate answer must 
deal in nuances and intimations that reveal the essential psychic spirit of American 
life, rather than indignant retorts. While the resident alien detects many limitations 
to democracy along political and sconomic lines, he is compelled to do unstinted 
honor to what it offers in the purely human and social fields. The real contribution - 
of America to civilization is a psychic quality intimately associated with the geog- 
raphy of the continent, a primitive poetry of life, simple and natural, like ‘the life 
of the aboriginals themselves, which appears in furtive revelations of feeling rather 
than in the making of collars, plow-shares, kodaks, and chewing-gum. One quality 
of this life of bed-rock simplicity i is a limitless intellectual humility, which contrasts 
with the conceit of intelligent Europeans. Deep down, cut af sight of the foreign 
critic, there emerges from the subconscious of millions of Americans a e restless- 
ness. Even the pursuit of money is not for the sake of its palpable benefits, but fora 
fantastic ideal which might be called “power-in-the-abstract.” It is at tae extreme 
opposite pole from anything materialistic or self-satisfied—John Cowper Powys, 
Century, CXV (December, 1927), 176-84. (ILI, 6.) C. D.C. 


Nephews of Uncle Remus.—There is a controversy over the question of 
whether or not there is anything in America which specifically can be called ‘Negro 
literature.” Anthropologically, the American Negro is no Negro at all; Negroid, 
Caucasian, and Indian characteristics have combined in him, with the first tending 
to dominate. The Negro has absorbed all of the white man’s culture ard cultural 
appurtenances, hence it is hard to see how the Negro in America can produce an in- 
dividual literature. The Negro author can introduce a Negro into American litera- 
ture by writing of certain race characteristics and institutions; but no Negro has 
written about his people as sympathetically and beautifully as certain white artists 
have, simply because the Negro writer has seen fit for the most part, to view ‘his 
own people as sociological problems rather than as human beings, and has written 
of little else save the constant racial struggle between whites and blacks-—Wallace 
Thurman, Independent, CIX (September 24, 1927); 296-98. (IIL, 6.) HC.G. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Labour and Social Unrest in Japan.—Since the passing of the Universal Man- 
hood Suffrage Bill by the Japanese Diet, extending the franchise to some thirteen 
million people, Japanese labor has now almost universally adopted the slogan of 
“Evolution, not Revolution.” It is only within the past three decades that labor un- 
rest has become a national problem. In the closing years oi the last century socialist 
ideas penetrated into Japan, and it was under their influence that organized labor 
made its first real appearance in the form of a union of railway workers in 1898. 
Oppressive measures by the.state folowing the bomb plot of r9x0 drove the Social- 
ist movement under ground. Following the war, labor showed increasingly radical 
tendencies, Socialists, Anarchists, and Syndicalists becomirg active. The success of 
the British Labor Party did much to restore faith in constitutional methods. Or- 
ganized labor in Japan barely exceeds 6 per cent of the industrial workers. The 
1,500,000 women in industry have no unions of their own. The system of land tenure 
has led to much rural unrest, and tenants’ guilds embracing 346,000 rural workers 
have become a political factor —M. D. Kennedy, Nineteenth Century, ere oe 
ary, 1928), 163-79. (IV, 1; VII, 4.) D.C. 


The Negro Goes to College—The American Negro is dudaivaing a a and 
significant change in status, in which education has played, and must continue to 
play, an important part. Sixty years ago the country faced the problem of preparing 
for citizenship four million Negroes with a background of ignorance and dependence. 
The first schools for freedmen were cultural, despite the fact that the beneficiaries 
were not in a condition to use the kind of cultural training provided. The initiative 
of General Armstrong and Booker T. Washington developed new educational meth- - 
ods based on the manual arts and economic needs, and instilled in Negroes a sense of 
the dignity of labor well done. But the purpose was almost exclusively to make bet- 
ter farmers and citizens in rural sections. The wave of Negro migration from the 
farm to factory and city life has necessitated a different training and a new leader- 
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ship. One cannot look to agricultural and industrial schools for doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, nurses, and social workers required by city conditions. The number of 
- standard colleges for Negroes may be counted on the fingers of two hands, and 
there are only two Class A medical schools. Colleges and professional schools of 
the North are theoretically open to Negroes, but'in practice the administrations be- 
come alarmed if the colored students tend to increase beyond a scattered few. No 
one who studies the situation can fail to see the need of adequate education to meet 
the established needs of the twelve million colored people of our country.—J. H. 
Dillard, World’s Work, LV (January, 1928), 337-40. (IV, 2.) C. D. C. 


Realism: The True Challenge of Fascism.—The logic of Fascist thought is 
seldom accorded the attention it deserves. Even those who indorse Fascism usually 
do so because of its material benefits rather than because of any novel contribution 
to the stock of human ideas. Nevertheless, the intellectual challenge of Fascism as an 
attitude and philosophy of life will have to be reckoned with. This attitude can be 
expressed in the word “realism.” The keynote of Fascist philosophy is a revolt 
against the sentimentality and phrase-worship of our age. It is interesting to note 
the effect of James’ pragmatic philosophy upon Fascist thought. The terse phrase 
“Does it work?” is the acid-test employed by Fascist leaders in considering their 
problems. The fascist challenge to traditional ideas is shown in their attitude toward 
nationalism. Not abstract rights, but the power to do, is the basis of Italian nation- 
alism. Another cherished idol dethroned by Fascist realism is Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment. The test of “good” government is, not abstract forms or particular insti- 
tutions, but one that will “work” in the pragmatic sense. Another challenge is raised 
against our idol, Equality, to which the Italians oppose Gerarchia, the Italian word 
for “hierarchy.” Instead of prre n men’s equality, Fascism stresses their inequal- 
ity, the ideal social structure taking th e form of a towering pyramid instead of a 
level plain. Such is the uncompromising realism of Fascism—a fierce revolt against 
precedent, formal logic, doctrinal authority, and phrase-worship of every kind— 
Lothrop Stoddard, Harper’s, CLV (October, 1927), 578-83. (IV, 3; VU, 3.) — 


The Chimera of Church Unity.—In every department of human knowledge ex- 
cept religion the attainment of truth has long been regarded as progressive. It is 
only in recent times that intellectual religious men have come to think of religious 
knowledge as being in the same category with all other knowledge, a matter of 
progress. Since division is a necessity of progress, they feel suspicious of the move- 
ment for a united and highly organized church. On the one hand there is the Roman 
Catholic position, which holds that unity consists in being In communion with the 
Pope, the supreme court and ultimate authority in the church. This position has 
the practical advantage of providmg a judge for all matters of dispute in doctrine 
and morals. At the other extreme stands Protestantism. Two types must be recog- 
nized, popular Protestantism (fundamentalism), and intellectual Protestantism 
(modernism). The former is quite definitely as authoritative as the Roman Catholic 
church, but bases its authority, not in a living man, but in the Bible. The variety of 
interpretations have led to the multiplication of sects. Intellectual Protestantism re- 
jects all prescriptive authority and believes in complete freedom of the intellect. The 
old type of Protestantism is a dying cause, the new is not yet fully formulated. To 
attempt a synthesis of the extremes of theological positions, to unite in a single au- 
thoritative body the churches, is a utopian dream. But economic pressure and the 
desertion of the masses are alarming the churches and drawing them together. The 
World Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne symbolized this condition. Prac- 
tical attempts to bring greater unity among Protestant sects have recently been 
made in Canada, Australia, United States, and the English m in India. —Her- 
bert Parrish, Harper’s CLV (November, 1927), 661-70. (IV, 4; VII, 2.) Se 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
Anarchy on the Farm.—Agriculture is suffering from a threefold anarchy : dis- 
orderly development, disorderly production, and disorderly marketing of perishables. 
In the ten years ending in 1919, 40,000,000 acres of pasture land were plowed up and 
put in crops. From 1920 to 1925, 31,000,000 acres of farm land went out of use, a 
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costly and tragic method of developing our agricultural plant. Marketing cf fruits and 
vegetables alternates between gluts and famines, with price swings of 1000 per cent in 
a season in some commodities. Production is not adjusted to consumer demand, 
6,500,000 farmers raising products without consideration pf the factors instrumental 
in determining prices. Some score of farm relief bills have been before.Congress the 
last six years, which emphasize three specific plans: price stabilization, price eleva- 
tion, and export bounty. AN deal with surplus, but with its marketing, not its pro- 
duction. Success of such programs would only make the surplus larger and the price 
‘im the end lower. The obvious remedy is a national policy of agriculture that will 
overcome this threefold anarchy. A federal farm board, representing and co-ordinat- 
ing federal departments, federal reserve and farm loan boards, technical experts from 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, county agents, and practical farmers 
should have the power and the duty of formulating national policies of agricultural 
development, production, and marketing. A second piece of machinery would be a 
farm congress, made up of practical farmers and county agents, meeting at least once 
a year, and discussing all problems pending before the federal iarm board. By using 
the various public and private agencies now available, 2 sound program could be 
put in operation, blind production would cease, and American agriculture would be 
mobilized under competent leadership to face the competition of the world——James 
E. Boyle, World’s Work, LV (December, 1927), 175-82. (V, 1; VU,1.) C.D.C, 


Das Agrarproblem der Vereinigten Staaten (The Agrarian Problem of the 
United States}.—The agrarian problem of the United States is a phenomenon of 
the post-war depression. Its nature and extent vary greatly in different parts of the 
country, due to the variability of the soil and its products and to the highly sperial- 
ized nature of American agriculture. Although there are numerous farmer types, 
_ there is little variability in the psychology of the farmers, nor do they differ essen- 

from city dwellers in their general outlook. In addition to depression in the 

ets, American agriculture also faces the problem of increasing absentee owner- 
ship —Wilhelm Röpke, Archiv für Sozsialwissenschaft und Sosialpohtik, LVIM (Heft 
3, 1927), 478-516. (V, 1.) C. M. R. 


The Negro Migration to the Cities—Negro city population is relatively new. 
Since emancipation nothing more astounding than the recent shift of Negroes to 
both northern and southern cities has occurred to affect the contact between the 
race3. From 1990 to 1920 Negro city population has increased more than a million 
and a half, while Negro rural population has increased lea3 then 72,000. Abnormal 
concentration in large cities is more characteristic of the North than of the South. 
Eagerness to squeeze profits is responsible for most of the overcrowding in Negro dis- 
tricts. Negroes are obliged to go to segregated roo tia and nowhere else, and 
thus are subjected to vicious exploitation. In these dense neighborhoods overcrowd- 
ing taps vitality and moral vigor. Negro neighborhoods are especially limited in mu- 
nicipal facilities for the use of leisure time. This is especially significant as juvenile 
delinquency is more prevalent among Negro children than among white, and gangs 
are N ea as aa J. Woofter, Survey, LIX (February 15, 1928), ee on 
2; a; VL, x H. C. G 


Ten Years of Zionist Activity in Palestine.—The Balfour Declaration paste 
the establishment in Palestine of a Jewish national home was issued November a, 
1917. A Zionist Commission already had its headquarters in Je-usalem, with power 
to bring back refugees, to repair war damage to Jewish settlements, and to pave 
the way for Jewish immigration. The practical phases of Jewish reconstruction began 
in 1920, with the appointment of Sir Herbert Samuel as first high commissioner, al- 
though it was not until 1923 that the League of Nations completed the political 
- framework by conferring the mandate on Great Britain. Under the mandate, Pales- 


'. tinian citizenship was to be made eesy for Jewish colonists, and state and waste 


lands not needed for paaie purposes provided for settlement. Zionists have fre- 
quently complained of lukewarmness on the part of the Palestine government toward 
their enterprise, alleging that no state lands have been granted ta them, and that the 
Syria-Palestine trade agreement sets up custom barriers damaging to the develap- 
ment of Jewish industry. However, progress is being made under the administration 
of Lord Plumer; land is being bought more freely; industrial opportunities are 
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granted more readily; and friction between Jews and Arabs is reduced. Zionists insist 
that the events of the last decade demonstrate that Palestine can be won for the 
Jewish people, and at least a part of the Jewish people can be won for Palestine. 
Zionism as a back-to-the-land movement has justified the expectations of its found- 
ers, and despite their lack of tradition and experience, 30,000 Jews are succeeding 
as farmers. Even more significant from a Zionist point of view is the network of 
elementary, technical, and commercial schools, with standards comparable to the 


Western world, which have sprung up under the “Zionist régime.”—Gershon Agron- 


sky, Current History, XXVII (January, 1928), 535-46. (V, 3; IV, 4) CDC. 


The Pioneer Fringe.—The pioneer fringe is that area more than 25 miles from 
a railroad, which is by virtue of climate and natural resources an area of potential 
development. No pioneer area is a broad unbroken belt, it is rather a series of scat- 
tered patches and strips loosely disposed in belt-like form beyond the fringe of pres- 
ent settlement. The development of the pioneer fringe is an international problem. 
Only in a narrow and special sense, is the distribution of man governed by the same 
laws affecting plants and animals. Social and political concepts have an effect which 
has not yet been studied. The occupation of vacant undeveloped lands is difficult to 
accomplish. Social concepts such as the standard of living make men unresponsive 
to the call of cities for products of these pioneer lands. We know that sentiments 
exist which stimulate the feeding of the population into cities, but we cannot meas- 
ure them quantitatively. Pioneer experimentation is due to two facts: the pioneer 
was not well versed in precedent and he was always looking fu a new way.—lIsaiah 
Bowman, Foreign Affairs, VI (October, 1927), 49-66. (V, 4; ID, 4.) H. C.G. 


Die Einfiuss des Geomorphologischen Milieus auf den Menschen (The Influ- 
ence of the Geomorphological Environment upon Human Beings).—The distribu- 
tion of people and the nature of their economic and social activities are influenced 
not only by the amount and arrangement of water and land taken in an absolute 
sense but also by the geomorphological environment. Among the distinctive forms 
of this environment are the following: folded mountainous terrain, terraced terrain, 
rock-soil areas, moraines, volcanic and earthquake areas, drumlins, narrow valleys, 
loess areas, dune lands, tidewater lands, delta lands, fjorcs. Each of these develops a 
characteristic social and occupational organization which is clearly marked off from 
the others.—Michael Haltenberger, Geographische Anzeiger, ec oe 9; 
1927), 277-80. (V, 4, 3.) M. R. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Story of “John Smith.”—John Smith, fifteen years old, had a record of a 
considerable variety of delinquencies. Then he started going to a city playground, 
where the children knew him as a “tough guy”; but the playground leader got him 
interested in playing baseball and he became a member cf some teams. Later he has 
been placed in charge of groups of younger boys, as his conduct since coming to the 
playground has won-him special recognition. There have been no reports of juvenile 
delinquency from this district during the months when the playground was open.— 
Playground, XXI (January, 1928), 527. (VI, 4; IX, 4.) H. C. G. 


The Disappearing Daily._Between J anuary 1 and August 1 of 1927, fifty-one 
daily newspapers ended their careers, eight morning, and forty-three evening, jour- 
nals, the total number falling from 2,001 to 1,950. This was the largest decrease in 
nine years for the same period. It is in the large cities that most of the disappear- 
ances took place, and most of the papers were Democratic. There is no longer a 
sharp political difference among the great city dailies. Syndication and the overrul- 
ing passion for business success are blotting out the originality of the newspaper. 
The chain owner seeks, not to create new papers, but to acquire less prosperous 
dailies that can be rejuvenated by supplying them with the news features, photo- 
graphs, editorials, Sunday articles, etc., manufactured for the rest of the chain. Jour- 
nalism is no longer a profession, but a business, and the economic forces and social 
currents of the time are making for monopoly here just as they are in other lines of 
trade. “ie Garrison Villard, Forum, LXXIX. (February, 1928), aa: Ae a 

VU, 4 
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The Mother of Yellow Journaliam.—The tremendous bulk of the Sunday 
papers is largely made up of “features” rather than news. Since a newspaper’s exist- 
ence depends upon advertising, and thus upon circulation, the Sunday paper will re- 
maia as it is. The standard of mass circulation bas lent great importance to features 
of all šorts, and PETA to the colored comics. The subordination of news in the 
` Sunday paper is due to the fact that, owing to its bulk, most of it must be 
printed far in advance, ‘And its bulk is due to the fact that the Sunday paper pays 
‘about half of the bills for the week-day-morning issue (which has a rather small © 
advertising value), and hence it must carry large amounts of advertising material. 
The Sunday newspaper started during the Civil War, when the wait rare Saturday 
to Monday for news was too long. But the present Sunday drcus did not appear 
until cheap printing costs united with a flood of advertising in the last decade of the 
` last century. Special sections have been devised to.attract particular types of ad- 
vertising.—Silas Bent, Independent, be (October 22, ils 407-0. Cr De 


Vil. SOCIAL SCIEN CE AND THR SOCIAL PROCESS 


Nazionalismo ed internazionalismo economico (Economic Nationalism and 
Internationalism).—Economic internationalism, such as exportation of capital to 
, take advantage of higher interest rates or cheaper labor in foreign countries, pro- 
` motes economic nationalism. It leads to higher protective tariffs, limitation of immi- 

. gration, and accentuation of conflicts. Interest can be paid only in goods. High tar- 
iffs are raised by the creditor country to prevent import of these goods. The only 
effect of tbanine. to the debtor country, then, is to cause it to stimulate the purchase | 
of goods at home by raising its own tariff walls. This raises the price of goods, but 
does not pay interest on the debt. Results equally grave come from prohibition of: 
immigration. International regulation of hours of labor or of bank credit is imprac- 
ticable. Any international agreement getting at the roots of the problem must act in 
the direction of eliminating commercial and labor protectionism. Success is doubtful. 

4a VIE Ti , Selentia, XLIL (December, 1927), 349-60. French ee Ha 

I 


The Rationalization of Industry.—Before the war the growing concentration of 
control over production, in the form of trusts, cartels, and other combinations, was 
regarded with distrust and as a serious “problem.” The United States in particular 
legislated to break up combines of a certain degree. The post-war tendency is to. 
- change this attitude. Public industrial administration is as much distrusted now by 
prevalent opinion as the trust movement used to be. “Rationalization” involves the 
organization of an industry considered as a type of government, the producers being 
so related as to enable them to frame broad policies and control the entrance of new 
establishments. It is an aspect of “rationalized” industry that price can be regarded’ 
as the instrument of an industrial administration, output being adjusted so as to. ren- 
der a certain price policy possible. Restriction is involved on the ground of the at- 
tempt to adapt production to a hated rate, to overcome duplication, overlapping, 
or speculation, and to give contro a leadership. The aspect of rationalization 
in-which labor is interested as a further advance is that of sharing administrative 

4 industrial control. Rationalization by industrial grouping and leadership may enable 
: Risberg step to be taken toward industriel pegce.—D. H. Macgregor, Economic 
ournal (Quarterly Journal of the Royal Economic Society J, XXXVI ae 

Aik 521-50. (VI, r.) C. D. C. 


Sur le réle-de Vartiste et du poète dana la sis sociale (The Rôle of the Artist 
and Poet in Social Life}.—Aside from the artist’s function in industry, he is neces- 
sary for the socialization of the individual. Beauty is in man, not in things. To per- 
ceive beauty in the outer world is, in reality, to create that beauty. It is orly to the 
extent that we are artists that we can call up memories and discover (that is, create) 
the beauty of nature. The rôle of the artist is to invite us to taste after him the 
beauty which he has thus discovered. This is a sort of pedagogical rôle. And it is a 
socializing rôle. Art carries ane above.the meanness of self-love, brings- tolerance 
because of the diversity of conceptions which it embraces, and brings sympathy 
with ae artist and through him with all nature. If morality coincides with a har-. 
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monious comprehension of things, art aids morality in favoring such a comprehension. 
It encourages the moral individual in making of his own life a work of art.—Achille 
Ouy, Revue Internationale de Sociologie, XXXV (September—October, 1927), 477- 
88. (VII, 2.) 5. A. S5. 


The Purpose of Liturgy.—Amongst all the rich and varied forms of art, none 
are so slow of growth, so resistant to change, as organizations of religious ritual. The 
liturgical office is consolatory, tranquilizing, mediative, end above all, evocative. The 
impassioning of life toward ennoblement of purpose is the end in view. In secular 
terms, liturgy aims to quicken the mind, energize the body, awaken the soul. Liturgy 
has a place in the social heritage analogous to that of the day dream in organic in- 

. heritance. Each plays an integrative rôle in the fashioning of vision. Liturgy links 
together the two entities we call personality and community. The social process, as 
religion and science alike see it, reveals the mystery of a unity in duality. Personality 
and community are disclosed, not as two things, but one, yet differentiated. In the 
lifting fellowship of a joyous social rhythm, personality achieves its fulfilment.— 
Victor V. Branford, Sociological Review, XX (January, 1928), 1-17. me z à 


Problems of Indian Self-Government.—Foreign government, even when benev- 
olent and efficient, remains foreign. It cannot be assimilated. It continues merely as 
something external. So it tends to come to grief when it deals with internal affairs. 
Foreign rule cannot follow rapidly enough those infinitely. subtle personal changes 
which always proceed from within any healthy organism. It lacks the primary 
requisite of growth, namely, organic aasimilation-—C. F. Andrews, Foreign Affairs, 
IX (February, 1928), 233-34. (VII, 3.) H. C.G. 


Youth and the Old World: The International Spirit—‘Youth consciousness” 
in Europe is at the heart of most of the vital and determinative movements and 
groups. Out of the confusion of ideas, inner disharmony, and deep sense of spiritual 
unrest following the World War has arisen an attitude toward life which is highly 
experimental, and consciously so. The inability of the war generation to create or 
maintain a secure and stable order of life has led to the insight on the part of 
youth that old standards, methods, and faiths are bankrupt, and that youth must 
consciously take upon itself much of the task and shoulder a large share of responsi- 
bility of creating a new world. The internationalism of the younger generation 
Stands out as the surest sign of this new power and responsibility. With a keen sense 
of reality, it accepts nationalism as an indestructible force that must be turned to 
positive and active use. There is little false optimism concerning the international 
mind among European youths. Typical of the network of youth organizations en- 
gaged in international education is the Geneva School of International Studies. In 
1926 it had eighty-three lecturers representing twenty-five nationalities, and enrolled 
453 students from twenty-nine countries—James Waterman Wise, Century, CXV 
(January, 1928), 287-67. (VE, 4, 2.) C. D.C. 


The Rainbow-lined Kimono.—All Japan has been sampling the civilization of 
the West for more than a half-century, and the Japanese woman is no exception. 
Though she has not accepted occidental dress, she has adopted a simple arrangement 
of the hair over the ears as a substitute for the old coiffure that acquired hours to 
achieve; she has gone to work as a bread-winner, and she has gone to school; she is 
gradually turning her attention to politics, art, and the stage. Feminine public meet- 
ings, once unthinkable, are now held; and some private universities have opened the 
way for coeducation by allowing women to attend lectures. Thirteen per cent of 
the total female population are classed as “bread-winners.” Of these, nearly a mil- 
lion and a half are in commercial factory work, while a like number are engaged in 
agriculture and domestic service. The breaking: of conventions by Japanese women 
suggests changes taking place in the social and economic structure of the Japanese 
Empire. Foreign books, periodicals, novels discussing questions affecting women, 
and imported motion pictures are exerting an influence. More than twenty different 
monthly periodicals for women are published in Japan, one of which has a circula- 
tion of a hundred and fifty thousand. Although Japan has the highest divorce rate 
in the world, the condition of Japanese women in marriage is not greatly different 
from that of women In other civilized countries. Before marriage a woman has the 
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same legal status as a man; but afterward she can perform c2rtain legal acts, such as 
borrowing money, making real estate ‘transfers, taking action in law and the like, 
only rongi h her husband.—Wyman S. Smith, Asis, XXVII (November, 1927), 92 927- 
31.. (VIL, 4; I, 3.) 


VLI. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


. Die Bemessung der Strafe nach dem deutschen Strafgesetzentwirf (The 

Measurement of Punishment according to the Plan of the German Criminal Law). 
_ «The law determines the kind of punishment to~be administered for particular 
crimes and also indicates the conditions under which, and the extent to which, pun- 
ishments may be increased or decreased. Decreased punishments are provided for 
through suspended sentences and substitution of a lighter farm of punishment for a 
heavier, as well as by giving the judge power to assess light penalties for offenses 
which in his opinion are not of a serious nature. Increased punishment may be given 
to offenders against the common law, conspirators, and dangerous criminels. This 
may be done either through lengthening of the sentence or by assessing two kinds of 


punishment, eg., fine and imprisonment. Among the various reasons offered for ` 


punishment are revenge, retaliation, safety, and justice. The logic of punishment re- 
quires a consideration of the extent of the evil inflicted, the manner in which the 
crime was committed, its danger to society, and the circumstances under which it 
was committed. The nearer the crime comes to being an expression of the normal 
personality of the criminal, the greater his guilt, and, consequently, the ter should 
be his punishment.—W. Gleispach, Archiv für Rechts- und Wirtscka girs aa 
XXI (January, 1928), 184-212. (VII, 1.) C.M.R 


Verbrechertum in Schleswig-Holstein (Criminality in Schleswig-Holatein), 
~Â study of criminals in Schleswig-Holstein leads to the following tentative conclu- 
sions: The closer a crime approaches the nature of swindling or cheating and the 
more regularly it is practiced as a means of livelihood, the greater the probability 
that the criminal is born in the city. On the other hand, when the crime is casual 
and motivated by passion, the criminal is likely to have been born in the country — 
Ferdinand Tonnies, Archiv für Sosialwissenschaft und Sosiclpolitik, re ae 3; 
19271, 608-28. (VII, 1.) M. R. 

The Occupational Status of the Texas Convict.—A study of 3,360 pa con- 
victs in the Texas state penitentiary revealed significant correlations between crimi- 
nality and educational status, type and regularity of employment, and ages at which 
gainful labor was begun. Taking all the facts together, the low educational achieve- 
ment, the low scale of occupations found, the early age at which the majority left 
home and became self-supporting, the tendency to irregularity of See and 
the intimate connection between some crimes and the business oi making a living, it 
can scarcely be doubted that Texas convicts constitute a socially maladjusted group 
in which the occupational factor has played a large part. It is, of course, not con- 
tended that lack of a satisfactory occupation is the “cause” of crime. But it is main- 
tained that inability to fmd a satisfying life-work, whether as to pay or status, is one 
of the factors productive of social failure——C. M. Rosenquist, Journal of. pe eet 
cy, XI (December, 1927), 239-56. (VIH, 1.) 


Criminology.—-A review of the “iterature in the field of criminology appearing 
since October, 1925, reveals no striking departures. Throughout there is to be noted 
a feeling that no simple formula for crime or criminals can be set down. Moreover, 
very little has been published in the field of criminological methodology. The only 
extended discussion seems to be that of A. E. Woods’ article in the Journal of Crim- 
inal Law and Criminology (1925), Vol. XVI, in which the author discusses the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each of four methods for studying crime: the philo- 
sophical, the statistical, the survey, and the case-work methods.—R. H. Gault, 
Psycaological Bulletin, XXIV (December, 1927), 692—707. (VIL, 1.) L. S. C. 


The Population Conference at Geneva.—The Worlc-Population Conference 
held in Geneva (September, 1927) by representatives of some thirty different nations 
was the first organized attempt to pool information and exchange views with regard 
to the scientific foundations of the population problem. Biological eee received 
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most attention, which is due no doubt to the progress now being made in research 
into various fundamental questions. The biologists point out that, little as we still 
know about the extent to which fertility is influenced by environmental factors, a 
constant fertility cannot be assumed. Research has revealed the existence of vitamine 
E, which has a bearing upon fertility, and other experiments demonstrate the effect of 
diet and of crowding upon fertility. Since the war differential fertility has turned 
definitely in favor of the higher economic classes in Stockholm, and in Germany and 
Holland the fertility of the lower economic classes is now but little superior to that 
of the higher classes. It thus seems likely that the tendency under post-war condi- 
tions is toward a narrowing of the gap between the classes in reproducing themselves. 
—A. M. Carr-Saunders, Economic Journal ( einir Journal of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society), XXXVII (December, 1927), 670-72. (VIL, 2.) C. D.C. 


Considerazioni su l’ “optimum” di densità della popolazione (Considerations 
on the “Optimum” Density of Population).—According to C. Gini, in Economia 
(July, 1927), “optimum” population may mean two things: It may mean “optimum” 
for the individuals actually living, or “optimum” for the state, which is an aggregate 
of individuals present end future. Reduction in the birth-rate may be an advantage 
to the generation which does it, and perhaps also to the generation immediately 
following, but a damage to those who come still later because of weakening the mili- 
tary power of the state and putting the nation on a downgrade from which it is 
hard to come up. Factors to consider with reference to the state are its dimensions, 
geographical position, characteristics of the soil, and the social life. Some nations, 
like the Scandinavians, can progress even with a sparse population because of their 
spirit of initiative. Others, like the Italians, need the stimulant of high density of 
population. Others, like those in certain parts of Chine, remain torpid and station- 
ary in spite of population density Review in Scientia, LII (February, tare 145. 
(VID, 2.) S.A. S. 

La mortalité infantile en France de 1871 à 1926, (Infant Mortality in France 
from 1871 to 1926).—Since the end of the nineteenth century, infant mortality has 
dropped steadily. From a mortality of 160 per 1,000 infants under one year in 1895, 
the rate fell to 120 per 1,000 in the years just preceding the war, and to 95 per 1,000 
at present. The mortality of boys is higher than that of girls, the ratio in 1921-25 
being 124 to 100. The mortality of illegitimate children is more than twice as large 
as that of legitimate children. In rural sections this ratio is 280 to 100. The ratio for 
France as a whole has increased since 1871. Study of the influence of the social situa- 
tion of the parents on infant mortality has been made only for one department for 
one year. It shows higher infant mortality in homes of laborers than in other homes. 
_-— Henri Ulmer, Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de ta France, XVII ee 
December, 1927), 68-108. (VIDO, 2.) ` S. A. 5. 


Contribution 4 létude du mouvement de la population (Contribution to the 
Study of the Movement of Population).—Application of curves of Verhulst and 
Bowley to the population of the United States from 1790 shows that both fit almoat 
equally well, the mean error of Verhulst’s curve being 309,000, and that of Bowley’s, 
410,000. Application of two curves of Verhulst, that of Raymond Pearl, and that of 
Bowley to the French census figures from r8or also shows close agreement, the mean 
errors being, respectively, 196,000, 220,000, 196,000, and 212,000. However, a mathe- 
matical law of population growth, even though it fit some data, can have little valid- 
ity for prediction of the future, although it can be valuable in interpolation. Among 
the factors influencing growth of population, aside from migration, are: (1) The 
death-rate. The correlation between increasing density of population and increasing 
death-rate is often high, as Pearl found among drosiphila and as studies of densely 
populated sections of cities show. On the other hand, in many ‘countries with fast- 
growing population the death-rate is decreasing. (2) The birth-rate. There may be 
a natural periodicity in the birth-rate, which was more marked in the past than dur- 
ing the present period of enormous increase in population due to industrialization. 
Attempts are made by Gini and others to calculate fecurndability of given population 
groups, holding constant the factor of voluntary birth control. (3) Economic fac- 
tors. The death-, marriage-, and birth-rates, and indexes of economic activities, 
ought to be compared in two phases, First, determination of the general shape of 


ss 
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curves reene these rates N ‘moving averages. Second, ace of the oscillations 
of the actual figures around these curves. Economic factors | can be represented by 
indexes of wages, consumption, and per capita revenue, adjusted for variations in the 
cost, of living. Such studies. have heen made for England by Beveridge and’ Yule — 
‘E; Krummeich, Journal de la Sociéié de Statistique de Parts, LXIX (April-Septem-, 
ber, 1927), I1G-31, 157-75, 191-99, 230-40. (VILI, 2; IX, 1.) S-A: S 
Den: äktenskáplige fruktsamheten i Sverige ander 7800-talet (The Fecundity 
“of Married Persons in Sweden during the Eighteenth Century),—Sweden shows . 
-three distinct demographic regions: east, west, and north. Esst Sweden has a high 
‘ marriage rate with mariy’ early marriages, much illegitimacy, very low birth-rate, 
high death-raté, and little emigration; West Sweden has few and late marriages, little 
‘legitimacy, and a high birth-rate; North Sweden has low marriage, illegitimacy, and 
. death-rates,.but_a, very high birth-rate. Suicide and birth-rate are directly correlated 
throughout: .The three areas hive shown the same demographic traits since 1750, al- 
though. recent movements of the population have affected to some extent the magni- 
tud of the differences. No explanation is offered for the inverse correlation of birth- 
` rate ‘and marriage rate, except the suggestion that it may be due to racial differences. 


ae 2 Flódström, Ekonomisk Tidskrift, XXIX Haft 10-11, 1927), 205-48." Ae .) 


‘A Prescription for the Public House.—In Great Britain the more intelligent 
-guggestions for reform are that a board appointed by Parliament be placed in 
charge of the liquor traffic; and that public houses that fall below a certain stand- 
ard of decency be made places of recreation rather than being simply cevoted to 
drinking. The latter is the most promising suggestion. The “improved” public 
houses are conducted by saleried managers who receive no commission on the sale 
of alcoholic drinks; there are spacious rooms where a man can bring his wife with- 
out reproach, and ‘sit comfortably and talk or play games at his leisure. The in- 
creasing sobriety in England may be attributed to education, better feeding and 
housing, a spread of love of open-air sports and physical fitness, and to the higher 
prices of drinks and shorter hours of public houses~—J. B. Atkins, Independent, 

CXIX (November 5, 1927), 455-57. (VID, 5.) H. C.G. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Some Suggestions for State Action in Securing Standardized Criminal Sta- 
tistizs.—The lack. of adequate criminal statistics has long been a weak point in the 
administration of criminal justice in the United States. In many places no criminal 
statistics are compiled cr kept, and where they are kept there is no standardization 
of these statistics. ‘To secure a change in this condition state action will have to be 
secured. A national conference with representatives from state departments super- 
vising penal institutions and agencies dealing with crime and from public and pri- 
vate agencies directly interested in criminal statistics would prove a strong impetus 
towerd effective and unified state action. Such a conference would have as its aim 
the outlining of a program for securing state machinery which would be the.means 
of obtaining standardized criminal statistics. These statistics would render a com- 
parable picture of crime conditions from state to state or community to community, 
and would fit into a national scheme of criminal statistics. Preliminary to such a na- | 
tional conference it would be well to have a survey of the present status of criminal 
statistics by the National Crime Commission working in connection with the United 
States Bureau of Census—E. Frankel, Journal of Delinquency, XI (Lecember, 
1927), 275-76. (IX, 1; VII, 1.) L.S.C. 

Le probléme de Pintelligence (The Problem of Intelligence).—Intelligence is 
ability to adapt to a new situation. It is not something existing in the organism. It 
is a functional resultant, like the speed of an automobile. There are many types of 
intelligence, and no unitary method of measuring a supposedly “mean intelligence” 
of an individual can evaluate them. A technologist, 2 mathematician, a sculptor, and 
a savage on a desert island differ in types of intelligence just as motor cars adapted 
for hill climbing and rough roads differ in type of speed from a motor car besst fitted: 
for level country. Intelligence tests should measure aptitude for meeting new situa- 
tions within a specific range of tasks——Henri Piéron, Scentia, LXII (December, 
1927), 337-48. (IX, 2.) S. A. S. 
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Some Effects of a Course in American Race. KTA on the Race aped 
of 450 Undergraduates of the University of Pennsylvania.-In order to obtain 
some indication of the change in opinions toward other races among students as a 
result of a course in Race Problems, & questionnaire was prepared and presented to 
the members of the class at the first and last class sessions. This was done for two 
classes of students. It was found that opinions’ were-prectically unaltered as far as 
could be determined by this method. No conclusion could'be drawn as a result’ of 
this study, but the facts seem to indicate that a term of teaching did little-in alter- 


" ing racial. opinions and prejudices which had been formed through’ long periods of ` 


development.—Donald Young, Journal of Abnormal ond. Social Psycholog), XXI 
(October-December, 1927), 235-42. (IX, 2.) Ta L, S.C... 


é 


Analysis of a Caso of Dissociation Combined with Phobias: ‘and Compulsions, 


—A woman twenty-five years of age came to be treated bécause of lapses‘of mem- . a 


ory ranging in time from a few seconds to several hours. At such -times she was 


uncertain of her identity and forgot where she was and where she lived, Further “ 


study revealed several phobias such as fear of feathers, fear of dead persons, and 


fear of low-ceiled small rooms. Psychoanalytical treatment was resorted to., The 
small-room phobia is traceable to her dependent attachment to her mother. .The ~ 


fear of feathers related to the death iear connects with’ several things’ first, child- 
hood remorse for killing a chicken; second, an association of death and ‘sexual-love 


through her experience with her cousin lover who died; third, her long-repressed | 


attachment to her father accompanied by a feeling of infantile guilt in connection 


with probable contact with her father's genitals and pubic hair while in bed with - 


him at the age of three years; and fourth, the fears are linked in a tortuous-fashion 
with other primal fears in which feathers symbolize the phallus as the procreative 
agent which preceded her birth. Her attachment for her mother and her ideas of 
being preceded in the mother’s affection by the sexual love between the mother and 
the father caused her to be extremely jealous of the father-—Lucile Dooley, Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, VIL (September, 1927), 245-67. (TX, 5.) L.S. C. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 4 


Fourier and Anarchiam.—Almost every social revolutionary , group—socialist, 
syndicalist, communist, anarchist—claims that its methods and aims are in close ac- 
cord with those of the natural sciences. The anarchists have been particularly insist- 
ent on their relationship to science. It is true that anarchism and modern science 
have together drawn from the seventeenth-century conception of the physical world 
as a self-regulating mechanism, and of society also as a self-adjusting order of inde- 
pendently if not rationally acting individuals. The whole tenor of Fourier’s thought 
is anarchistic. He attempted to apply the method of Newtonian mechanics to the 
study of society, to construct a natural order in the social world. The atoms of 
Fourier’s social order were the passions or springs of action, and he laid down his 
system of “passional attraction” on the basis of what purported to be an exact and 
scientific study of the nature of these passions. The fundamental reason for the ills 
of society, whether political, economic, or moral, is the existence of an order which 
suppresses man’s natural passions. All man’s impulses are good. The essential tenets 
of anarchism, accentuation of individual differences, absence of authoritarian control, 
an organization of society based on individual agreement, are all to be found in 
Fourier. Even among anarchists he stands alone in the extent to which he carries his 
conception of a possible harmony among conflicting interests —E. S. Mason, Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, XLII (February, 1928), 228-62. (X, 1.) C. D.C. 


Contemporary German Psychology.—(1) Experimental psychology and its ap- 
plications. This includes a large number of investigations of various senses and of 
thinking and feeling; the work of Jaensch on eidetic imagery; the work of Stern on 
individual differences; and a large field of applications of experimental psychology 
to pedagogy, medicine, law, and especially to industry. (2) Gestalt psychology, as 
represented especially by Köhler, Wertheimer, and Koifka. Gestalt is not a new 
concept. It goes back at least to Von Ehrenfels (who cained the name Gestaltengual- 
itdten in 1890) and to Wundt. However, the primary concern then was with the 
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daint from which the. Gestalt, which is more has. a sum, is thought to arise 
thrcugh a creative act’ of the mind. The Gestalt now is rather the primary unit, 
while its parts are products of abstraction. 'Wertheimer’s physiological ccrrelate to 
" the theory (that a specific unit, results from the stimulation of individual cells and 
- the “‘cross-processes” that run their course between: the ‘excited area and the brain) 
has been ‘attacked by Becher: „A second ‘criticism raised is that the concept of Gestalt 
is much too broad: It becomes vague and confused, since basically the entire person-- 
ality may be called a ‘Gestalt: (3) Intuitive psychology and the investigation of per- 
sonclity. Intuitive psychology, sponsored by Scheler, Pfander, Haeberlin, and Tu- 
- markin, is oriented, not toward the See sciences, but. toward the. humanistic - - 
sciences, It was carried over into sociology by Simmel and Weber. The intuitive psy- 
chologiste aim at describing the structure of personality es a unit, through reliving, 
empathy, and intuition. ‘Out of this has grown the need of classifying perso nalities 
into types. This hag been done by sich writers as Spranger, Jespers, Dilthey, Ulitz,, 
Felz, Klages, and, from the standpoint of psychopathology, Kretschmer. Criticisins - 
- -raised are: (a) that intuitive psychology is more an art than a science, and (b) that 
.the majority of personalities do not lend themselves to typification. (4) The psy- 3 
chology of the unconscious, especially psychoanalysis and individual psychology. In - 
_ addition’ to the psychoanalytical-work of Freud, Adler Jung, and their disciples, re- 
a studies of unconscious mental life have been made by Driesch and Drews.—A. 
ae oam by C. i PAED Monist, XXXVI (January, rie ee 
a (X, 2 


The Study of Primitive Sonna Te comparatively recent development of 
antropology as against economic theory is doubtless largely responsible for the scant - 
attention given the subject of economic organization of primitive cultures. It has re- 
mained a borderline subject between economics and anthropology, a kind of socio- 
logical no man’s land. The practice of viewing economic institutions as stages in the 
development of an evolutionary series, inaugurated by List, Hahn, Waitz, Morgan, 
and others, still persists, especially in modern textbooks, though. such schemes repre- 
sent no historical reality, but are compounded of logical abstractions. Schemes of 
classification are indeed. essential to primitive economics, but should be undertaken 
on the basis of present status of the culture without any reference to chronological 
sequence or imagined order of progression. The essential problem is to understand 
the real nature of institutions in the pee to grasp‘their interrelations, the mo- 
tives which underlie them, and their damental réle in the complex social mech- 
anism. Contributions of this character have been made in recent years by B. Mali- 
nowski, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, and R. Thurnwald. Their method may be termed one 

' of functional correlation, as the investigation endeavors to grasp the relation of man’s 
economy to the other aspects of his life in society, such as religicn, magic, kinship or- 
ganization, and law. The vital issues and problems that studies of the functional type 
have raised are sufficient: indication of the utility of this method-—Raymond Firth, 
Economica, XXI (December, 1927), 312-35. (X, 2.) C. D. C. 


- La suggestione è Tipnoai come mersi di analisi psichisa reale (Suggestion and 
Hypnotism as Methods of Real Psychological Analysis).—So cifficult has it been to 
break up psychological phenomena into simple component elements, says this book 
by V. Benussi, that analysis has been limited to considering one or another aspect in 
an abstract fashion, but regarding the rest as an indivisible whole. The real road to ` 
psychological analysis is through suggestion and hypnotism. The mental life of the 
- hypnotized subject is characterized by-(1) decomposition of complex attitudes and 
isolation of functions which habitually appear allied; (2) disappearance of certain - 
elements while others persist; (3) fixation of an ordinarily fleeting state for a long 
time; (4) slowing down of mental processes which ordinarily move too fast for ob- | 
servation; (5) mtensification of certain traits which ordinarily pass unobserved or 
are suppressed. Fhe method is particularly applicable to study of the emotions. Fif- 
ty different emotional states have been provoked by sugegesticn, isolated, and mi- 
nutely studied by the author, with objective measurement of the respiration curves, 
etc., supplemented by introspective reports. Notable similarities have been found be- 
tween neighboring emotional states and the respiration curves relative to them. The 
general result favors the hypothesis of functional emotive autonomy, since the sub- 
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ject ee re joy, doubt, uncertsinty, etc, without representing any sad or 


pleasant object, any uncertain or, evident ` proposition, Review by Enzo Bonaven- 
tura, Scientia, LOI (February, 1928), 123-25. (X, 2.) E. S. A.S. 


La teoria della forma délla nuova scuola paicologia tedesca contrapposta all’as- 
soclazionismo della acuola psicologica inglese (The Géstalt Theory of the New 
German Psychological School, as Contrasted with the Associationiam of the Eng- 
lish Psychological-School) —tr) The Gestaltists have properly -emphasized the ne- 
cessity of taking account of processes of organization and’ synthesis, although they- 
have not succeeded in clarifying these processes because they do not see their affec- 
tive basis. (2) They have sought, with some success, by their concept of derived 
nerve currents or “short circuits,” to solve the question of a neural substratum capa- 
ble of taking account of the order in’ which elementary sensations are disposed. (3) 
They have given a new stimulus to research in Germany and other countries. On the 
other hand, the concept’ of Gestalt is confused. It has become a magical, mysterious 
name covering things from forms, units, arbitrary grouping of lines, movement itself, 
a melody, words, propositions, concepts, and discoveries, to the ideation of the genius. 
In ‘two fundamental aspects the Gestaltists contradict themselves. (a) The Gestalt 
is a new attempt to return to Kantian psychology in postulating a priori mental con- 
figurations which operate teleologically to synthesize the sensory elements furnished 
by the outside world, giving those elements the significance most interesting from the 
point of view of conservation of life. Far from explaining, this concept makes the 
adaptation of mental forms to the “givens” furnished by the outer world all the 
more mysterious. (b) In contradiction to this teleology, the Gestaltists attempt to 
make a purely sensory explanation. They fail to see that mental activity is the op- 
eration of two essentially different factors, sensations and affective tendencies. In- 
stead of speaking vaguely of the “total situation,” one Should speak of “the cement- 
ing affective association.” The Gestalt theory represents no advance over English 
associationism. It is a regression.. With damage to clarity, it reverses the relationship 
between elemen sensations and perception, on which the English had thrown 
some light. Proof of the qualitative autonomy of the sensory elements is seen in 
their reappearance as elements in dreams and in the integrity of each original sensory 
element evoked by memory to form a new synthesis, like an Assyrian lion with hu. 
man face. Perception, such as that of a familiar melody in a new key, is not ex- 
plained merely by coining a name. What happens is that a particular affectivity, 
roused by the given succession of notes, gives meaning to the new, but in certain re- 
spects similar, succession of notes. To know the meaning of an object is simply to 
know that it is related to some class which is already known to us from the affective 
or utilitarian point of view.—Eugenio Rignano, Scientia, LXII (September, October, 
a November, 1927), 145-58, 215-28, 280-90. French translation, supplement, 65- 

80, 99-114, 133-43. (X, 2; I, 4.) S. A. S. 
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